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PREFACE. 


Public  opinion  has  decided  that  our  Engraving’s  have  improved 
with  this  Volume:  so  that  it  would  be  arrogant  to  re-echo  the  merit. 
Besides,  we  hold  a  brief  weekly  colloquy  with  the  reader  in 
writing  the  accompaniment  for  our  Illustration  ;  and  are  continually 
dropping  in  upon  the  columns  to  contribute  to  his  amusement.  Our 
occupation  follows  the  example  of  time;  and,  unless  prompt,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  like  unprepared  debtors,  and  not  hope  to  g’et  our  sheet 
indorsed  with  public  favour. 

We  need  not  say  to  this  Volume,  as  Spenser  prefixed  to  his  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Calendar : — 

Come  tell  me  what  was  said  of  me 

for  we  have  taken  the  reader's  opinion  by  the  forelock. 

And  we  will  send  more  after  Jhee. 

143,  Strand ,  June}  1830. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON, 


ENGRAVED  ON  STEEL. 


Cartoon  Gallery,  Hampton  Court. 
Charing  Cross,  Ninety  Years  since. 
Hammer  Headed  Shark. 

Swan  River. 

Hougomont,  on  the  Field  of  Waterloo. 
Sir  W.  Raleigh’s  Birthplace. 

Janua  Wall,  Leicester. 

Cliefden,  Bucks. 

Locust  of  Scripture. 

Ancient  Sparta. 

Bunyan’s  Vestry  Chair. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  Palace  at  Enfield. 
Polypi,  (Two  Cuts.) 

St.  Peter’s  Chapel,  Hammersmith. 
East  India  College,  Haileybury. 

Sugar  Canes. 

Old  White  Hart  Tavern,  Bishopsgate 


Street. 

Castle  of  Otranto. 


Rowe’s  Birthplace. 

Lantern  Fly. 

Ruins  at  Kirby  Muxloe,  Leicester. 
Merlin’s  Cave. 

Burleigh  House. 

City  of  Timbuctoo. 

Gray’s  Monument,  Stoke  Park. 

Elba. 

Abbotsford,  Seat  of  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Aldini’s  Fireproof  Dresses. 

Kiddal  Hall,  near  Leeds. 

Ancient  Window  in  ditto. 

Arms  of  the  Ellis’  Family. 

Temple  of  Vesta,  House  of  Rienzi,  <fcc. 
“  Richard  III.  Inn,’’  Leicester. 
Sloperton  Cottage. 

Font  in  Abury  Church. 

Tamworth  Castle. 

Akenside’s  Birthplace. 


M  EMOI  II 


OF 

IIIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


1  his  celebrated  man  is  the  third  son  of  Viscount  Wellesley,  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton,  and  was  born  in  Ireland,  May  1,  1769. *  When  very  young  he  was  placed 
at  Eton,f  whence,  having  received  his  classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  the 
military  school  of  Angiers,  in  France,  where  he  was  some  time  under  the  able 
tuition  of  Pignerol,  the  celebrated  tactician.  The  first  commission  which  he 
held  was  in  the  4 1st. ;  and  his  entrance  being  in  the  time  of  peace,  he  was 
thereby  enabled  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  theory  of  war;  and 
the  splendid  results  of  his  after  life  will  sufficiently  attest  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  must  have  laid  this  superstructure  of  his  fame. 

In  1792,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  18th  light  dragoons  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment 
ot  toot.  At  this  time  he  served  under  Earl  Moira;  early  in  1794,  accom¬ 
panied  the  late  Duke  of  York,  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Flanders. 
During  the  retreat  of  the  duke  from  Holland,  he  was  engaged  as  commander 
of  a  brigade;  and  on  the  evacuation  of  that  country  by  the  British,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  \\  ellesley  returned  to  England,  but  not  without  having  distinguished 
himselt  on  several  occasions  during  the  arduous  campaign.  He  next  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies  ;  but  these  being  countermanded,  he  was 
sent  to  Ireland.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wellesley  remained  there  but  for  a 
short  time,  being,  in  1797,  appointed  to  accompany  to  India  his  brother,  then 
Earl  of  Mornington,  and  since  Marquess  of*  Wellesley,  when  that  nobleman 
went  to  assume  the  rule  of  our  eastern  possessions,  as  governor-general. 
Here  his  bravery  was  tirst  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Mallavelly,  which  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  the  storming  of  Seringapatam.  At  the  latter  he  was  likewise 
actively  engaged ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  there,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Seringapatam,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  lix  the  divisions 
of  the  conquered  provinces.  *  , 

To  detail  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  or  the  other  operations  of  the 
army  against  Tippoo  Sultan,  would  tar  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Memoir;  but 
we  are  induced,  from  anxiety  to  do  ample  justice  to  its  subject,  to  quote  the 
explanation  of  an  incident,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  new  to  the  reader. 
rl  his  occurs  in  a  work  of  respectable  authority  j  published  during  the  year 
1829,  and  the  passage  to  which  we  allude  is  as  follows  : 

“  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  that  extraordinary  man,  who  has  since  proved 
himself  the  greatest  commander  of  the  age,  and  justly  earned  the  title  of  the  Invincible 
Wellington.  He  had  only  just  attained  the  rank  of  major-general ;  but  he  had  already, 
by  his  successful  campaign  against  Doondiah,  one  of  Tippoo’s  adherents,  who  had  also 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Tiger  after  the  fall  of  his  master,  acquired  considerable  re- 


*  The  family  of  Wellesley  is  descended  from  the  Colleys,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  had  been 
settled  from  time  immemorial  in  the  county  of  Rutland.  In  this  king's  reign,  Walter  and  Robert  Colley, 
two  brothers  of  the  family,  established  themselves  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Ireland,  when  his  majesty 
granted  them,  for  their  lives,  the  office  of  clerks  of  the  crown  in  chancery.  Sir  Henry  Colley,  eldest  son 
of  Walter  Colley,  took  up  the  profession  of  arms,  and  held  a  commission  under  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cu¬ 
sack,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  by  whom  lie  bad  three  sons.  The  second  of  these,  Sir  Henry  Colley, 
of  Castle  Carbury,  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  Wellesley.  Another  Sir  Henry 
Colley,  a  descendant  of  the  last  mentioned,  left  a  numerous  issue;  among  whom  was  Richard  Colley, 
who  first  assumed  the  name  of  Wellesley,  in  consequence  of  his  succession  to  the  estates  of  his  cousin. 
Garret  Wellesley,  of  Dangan.  In  1747,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Baron  M>  rn* 
ington.  His  eldest  son,  Garret,  succeeded  him  in  his  barony,  and  was,  in  1700,  created  Viscount.  Wel¬ 
lesley,  ami  Earl  of  Mori  ington.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  right  honourable  Arthur  Hill,  Vis¬ 
count  Dungannon,  by  whom  lie  had  issue,  the  present  Marquess  Wellesley,  William,  now  Wellesley  Pole, 
and  Arthur,  the  subject  of  the  above  memoir. — Abridged  from  the  Imperial  Magazine. 

f  Angelo,  in  the  second  volume  of  bis  Reminiscences ,  tells  us  that  the  duke  on  a  recent  visit  to  Eton 
pointed  out  his  name,  which  he,  wheu  a  boy,  had  cut  on  the  kitchen  door  of  a  boarding-house,  at  Eton. — 
See  Mirror,  vol  xv.  p.  180. 

I  “  Twelve  Years  Military  Adventures  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe;  or,  Memoirs  of  an  Officer  wlio 
wrved  ip  ihe  armies  of  bis  Majesty  and  of  the  East  India  Company,  between  the  years  (802  and  1814.” 
2  vol.  1820. 
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putation  ;  although  a  short  time  before,  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  an  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  nearly  bqen  the  means  of  crushing  in  the  bud  that  genius  which  has  since 
so  proudly  blossomed  forth  to  the  glory  of  England,  and  the  fruit  of  which  has  been  the 
liberation  of  Europe.  As  I  have  been  often  asked  for  an  account  of  this  affair,  which 
has  made  some  noise  inthewrorld  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  Grace,  I  shall  lay  before  my 
readers  the  particulars,  as  communicated  to  me  by  the  only  person  who  could  possibly 
give  a  fair  account  of  the  business — that  is,  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  MacKenzie,  of 
the  Madras  Engineers,  who  was  then  attached  to  Colonel  Wellesley’s  division,  and  who 
accompanied  him  during  the  whole  affair  in  question. 

u  Shortly  after  the  investment  of  Seringapatam,  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  commanded 
what  was  called  the  Nizam’s  detachment,  was  ordered  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the 
ground  intended  as  the  scene  of  our  operations  during  the  siege.  The  night  appointed 
for  this  duty  was  particularly  dark.  Pushing  on  rather  too  eagerly  with  the  light  com¬ 
pany  of  the  33rd  regiment,  which  had,  by  those  means,  got  separated  from  the  main 
body,  he  came  suddenly  on  a  work  of  the  enemy’s,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire.  The  light 
company,  finding  themselves  unsupported,  retreated  rather  precipitately,  leaving  Colonel 
Wellesley  and  Captain  MacKenzie  by  themselves.  In  this  predicament  they  endeavoured 
to  regain  their  division  ;  but  in  the  attempt,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they 
quite  lost  their  way,  and  it  was  not  till  after  groping  about  for  some  hours  that  they 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  British  camp,  but  without  their  division.  Having  proceeded 
to  head-quarters,  to  report  the  state  of  affairs,  Colonel  Wellesley,  hearing  that  General 
Harris  was  asleep,  threw  himself  on  the  table  of  the  dining- tent,  and  being  much 
fatigued  with  the  night’s  labour,  fell  fast  asleep.  The  next  in  command  had  in  the 
interim,  after  the  repulse  of  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  loss  of  the  commander, 
thought  it  prudent  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  camp 
with  the  division.  Arriving  at  the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  make  his  report, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  his  missing  superior  fast  locked  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  in  the 
situation  above  described.  This  affair,  of  course,  made  considerable  noise,  and  things 
were  whispered  about  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  Colonel  Wellesley  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  commander-in-chief  must  have  partaken  of  this  feeling  towrards  the 
colonel,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  ordered  General  Baird  to  undertake  the  attack 
which  had  failed  the  preceding  night.  General  Baird  most  handsomely  requested  that 
Colonel  Wellesley  might  again  be  appointed  to  the  duty,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the 
circumstances  which  had  caused  his  failure  were  purely  accidental.  Colonel  Wellesley 
was  accordingly  directed  to  make  another  attempt  the  night  following,  and  succeeded : 
.yet,  so  poisonous  is  the  breath  of  slander,  that  it  required  years  of  victory  entirely  to 
wipe  away  the  impressions  then  received  from  the  minds  of  those  who  are  more  ready  to 
listen  to  evil  than  to  good  report.  For  my  part,  even  before  I  heard  Col.  MacKenzie’s 
version  of  the  affair,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  Colonel  Wellesley’s  having  fallen 
asleep  on  General  Harris’s  table  in  the  way  he  did  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  not 
acted  disgracefully  ;  for  who,  under  that  conviction,  could  have  had  his  mind  sufficiently 
at  ease  to  yield  himself  up  to  sleep,  if  ever  so  overcome  with  fatigue.  Besides,  any  im¬ 
putation  of  deficiency  of  courage  must  equally  have  applied  to  Colonel  MacKenzie, 
whose  bravery  and  sangfroid  in  action  were  proverbial.  This  circumstance  is  a  proof 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  make  a  breach  in  a  soldier’s  reputation,  than  to  repair  it  ;  for 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  had  not  Colonel  Wellesley  been  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
governor-general,  he  never  would  have  had  a  chance  of  getting  over  this  affair. 

“  The  appearance  and  demeanour  of  General  Wellesley  were  such  as  at  first  sight 
to  inspire  confidence,  which  feeling  was  not  diminished  on  a  closer  acquaintance.  All 
those  wrho  served  under  him  looked  up  to  him  with  that  degree  of  respect,  I  might 
almost  say  of  awe,  which,  by  combining  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands  with  an 
Unbounded  degree  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  was  calculated  to  draw 
forth  all  the  energies  of  man  in  the  execution  of  his  orders.’5 

This  incident  was  speedily  followed  by  others  of  glorious  import — viz. 
the  success  of  Wellesley  at  the  battle  of  Assay e,  in  which  he  had  to  oppose 
an  army  ten  times  greater  than  his  own.  The  author  just  quoted,  speaks  of 
“  this  memorable  battle,  as  one  of  the  most  bloody  on  record  to  the  victors. 
Out  of  about  4,500  men  in  action,  upwards  of  2,000  men  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  the  former  amounting  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  number — a 
circumstance  unprecedented  in  warfare,  though  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  wounds  were  mostly  inflicted  by  artillery.”  The  results  of  this 
victory  w'ere  extremely  important  to  the  British  cause  :  the  victor  was  not  for¬ 
gotten,  for,  at  Calcutta,  his  achievements  were  perpetuated  by  the  erection 
of  a  splendid  triumphal  monument,  and  from  home  he  received  the  thanks  of 
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parliament,  and  was  made  a  knight  companion  of  the  Bath.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1805,  and  soon  after  took  his  seat  in  parliament  as  member  for 
Newport.  He  was  next  sent  to  Ireland  as  secretary  of  state,  under  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  ;  but  was  soon  recalled  to  accompany  Lord  Cathcart  to  Copen¬ 
hagen.  In  this  successful  expedition,  he  took  a  vigorous  part,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  adjust  the  capitulation  of  the  city;  and 
tor  his  services  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  parliament. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  rested  from  this  labour  but  a  few  months,  when 
he  commenced  that  long  and  bloody  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  which  he  was 
destined  to  terminate  in  so  glorious  a  manner.  On  July  12,  1808,  he  sailed 
with  about  12,000  men,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 
Affairs  in  Spain  were,  at  this  time,  far  from  promising ;  since  the  activity  of 
the  enemy  and  want  of  unanimity  among  the  natives,  were  not  calculated  to 
give  courage  or  confidence  to  an  ally.  Sir  Arthur  next  proceeded  to  Oporto, 
where,  being  joined  at  Viemiero,  by  Generals  Ackland  and  Anstruther,  he 
defeated  Junot  with  great  loss.  An  armistice  was  then  concluded;  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra  put  a  stop  to  further  hostilities  ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
returned  to  England.  The  junta  soon  became  unpopular.  Sir  John  Moore 
was  next  sent  with  an  army  into  the  Peninsula ;  his  operations  were  for  the 
most  part  unsuccessful,  and  the  disasters  attendant  on  his  well-remembered 
retreat,  and  the  wretched  condition  to  which  his  army  had  been  reduced,  ma¬ 
terially  deranged  the  projects  of  the  British  government;  the  troops  returned 
to  England,  and  all  hopes  of  successful  resistance  to  the  French  power  in  the 
Peninsula  had  become  very  feeble.  At  this  crisis  the  ministry  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  disheartened;  and,  in  March,  1809,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  with 
an  expedition  for  Lisbon,  and  was  invested  with  the  supreme  command  in 
Portugal.  He  was  received  with  one  simultaneous  burst  of  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “  All  day  long,”  says  an  eye-witness,  “  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  men  and  women,  congratulating  one  another  on  the  happy  event;  and, 
at  night,  the  city  was  illuminated  even  in  the  most  obscure  and  meanest  of  its 
alleys.  In  the  theatres,  pieces  were  hastily  got  up,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  masks  anciently  exhibited  among  ourselves,  in  w  hich  Victory  was  made 
to  crown  the  representative  of  the  hero  with  laurels,  and  to  address  him  in 
language  as  far  removed  from  the  terms  of  ordinary  conversation,  as  might 
be  expected  from  an  allegorical  personage.” 

Sir  Arthur  had  now  to  contend  with  Soult  and  Victor,  two  of  the  ablest 
marshals  of  France,  who  had  entered  Portugal  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army, 
and  were  in  possession  of  its  finest  northern  provinces.  He  vigorously  at¬ 
tacked  every  post  of  the  enemy,  deprived  him  of  his  best  advantages,  drove 
him  from  Coimbra  to  the  Douro,  and  thence  to  the  Youga;  and  within  ten 
days  chased  him  beyond  the  confines  of  the  country.  We  can  but  briefly 
allude  to  these  events,  brilliant  as  they  are.  Among  innumerable  obstacles. 
Sir  Arthur  next  gained  the  sanguinary  battle  ofTalavera,  for  which  victory  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  received  an 
annuity  of  2,000/.* 

The  battle  of  Busaco  was  the  only  action  of  importance  in  the  year  1810, 
after  which,  Portugal  being  cleared  of  the  French,  the  allied  army  proceeded 
immediately  towards  the  capital  of  Spain.  Passing  over  inferior  yet  important 
victories,  we  bring  the  reader  to  Salamanca,  which  was  distinguished  from  all 
the  previous  battles  fought  in  the  Peninsula  :  it  being  more  masterly  in  the  de¬ 
sign,  more  brilliant  in  the  execution,  and  more  important  in  its  consequences. 
The  personal  danger  of  Wellington,  towards  the  close  of  this  battle,  is  thus 
narrated  by  one  engaged: — “The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  front,  when  the  enemy’s  lines  commenced  firing.  I  thought  he 
wras  exposing  himself  unnecessarily,  the  more  so,  as  I  heard  he  had  put  every 

*  In  this  affair,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner.  He  had  ascended  a  tower 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  a  division  of  the  British  army,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Fortunately, 
he  observed  the  troops  to  falter,  and  descended  barely  in  time  to  escape,  by  throwing  himself  on  his 
horse  in  the  midst  of  the  affray  The  loss  of  the  British  army  at  Talavera  was  severe  .  it  amounted  in 
killed  and  wounded  to  5,307.  The  loss  of  the  French,  however,  was  much  greater.  It  amounted  to  about 
10,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  did  not  exceed  1,250  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  evening  of 
the  battle,  a  dreadful  occurrence  took  place.  The  long  dry  grass  of  the  field  took  fire,  and  the  flSines 
spreading  rapidly,  a  great  number  of  the  wounded  were  scorched  to  death. 
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division  into  action  that  day.  The  duke  ordered  us  to  halt  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy.  They  gave  us  two  volleys,  with  cheers,  while  our  cavalry 
galloped  forward  to  threaten  their  right  flank.  At  this  time,  I  heard  that  a 
musket  ball  had  perforated  the  duke's  cloak,  folded  in  front  of  his  saddle 
The  immediate  results  of  this  most  splendid  victory,  were  the  capture  of  eleven 
pieces  of  artillery,  two  eagles,  and  7,000  prisoners.  Three  French  generals 
(Ferey,  Thomieres,  and  Desgraviers)  were  killed ;  Marshal  Marmont,  Generals 
Bonnet,  Clausel,  and  Meme,  were  wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy 
cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than  14,000  men.  The  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  was  about  5,200,  including  six  general 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  the  others  were  wounded.  Spain  and 
England  now  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  honours  upon  the  victorious 
Wellington  :  by  the  government  of  the  former,  he  was  made  a  grandee  of  the  firsc 
order,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  by  that  of  the 
latter,  he  was  created  a  marquess,  and  received  a  grant  of  100,000/. 

The  progress  of  the  allied  forces  now  became  as  confident  and  rapid,  as 
before  it  had  been  cautious  and  slow.  After  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Burgos, 
the  Marquess  of  Wellington  resolved  to  make  a  grand  attack  on  the  French 
armies  of  the  south  and  centre,  which  had  united  near  Vittoria.  The  imme¬ 
diate  results  of  this  battle,  June  23,  1813,  were  the  capture  of  151  guns,  and 
415  caissons,  with  upwards  of  14,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  nearly  two 
millions  of  musket  cartridges,  40,000  pounds  of  gunpowder,  the  military 
chest,  and  the  whole  baggage  of  the  army,  including  the  baton  of  Marshal 
Jourdan.  The  loss  of  lives  was  unusually  small:  the  amount  of  killed  and 
wounded,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  was  under  5,000  ;  that  of  the  enemy  is 
rated  by  their  own  writers  at  6,000,  but  was  certainly  greater.  The  number  of 
prisoners  made  by  the  allies  did  not  exceed  1,000.  An  estate  in  Spain,  of  the 
supposed  annual  value  of  10,000/.,  a  dukedom,  and  the  baton  of  a  field 
marshal  in  England,  in  return  for  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan  which 
Wellington  found  in  the  field  of  Vittoria  and  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent,  were 
among  the  almost  innumerable  honours  poured  upon  the  conqueror.^ 

dhe  Marquess  of  Wellington  next  preparing  to  cross  the  Bidassoa,  and 
enter  Bayonne,  the  last  fortified  city  between  his  triumphant  army  and  the 
enemy’s  own  territory.  After  defeating  Soult  at  St.  Race,  and  narrowly 
escaping  death  from  a  cannon  ball,  which  struck  his  thigh,  the  Marquess  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  Toulouse,  fought  the  desperate  battle  of  that  place,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  at  Paris,  presented  the  trophies  of  his  brilliant  campaign  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  who  had  already  entered  that  capital,  and  restored  the  Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  France. 

On  April  23,  1814,  all  hostilities  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  Convention  of 
Paris.  In  the  following  month  Lord  Wellington  was  created  Marquess  of 
Douro,  and  Duke  of  W eilington,  and  received  a  grant  of  T400,000.  for  the 
purchase  of  a  splendid  estate.  He  returned  to  England  on  June  23  ;  and  on 
taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  received,  for  the  twelfth  time ,  the  thanks 
and  congratidations  of  parliament. 

The  Duke  did  not,  however,  remain  long  inactive.  The  return  of  Buona¬ 
parte  from  Elba  prepared  the  way  for  the  fresh  and  final  glories  of  Waterloo, 
where  the  Emperor, of  France  and  the  hero  of  England  met  to  decide  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  splendid  details  of  this  battle  have  been  variously  presented 
to  the  world;  and  a  narrative  of  its  stirring  events  will  be  found  in  the 

*  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Salamanca,  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 
t  The  following  is  the  letter  of  the  Prince  Regent,  accompanying  the  baton  : — 

“My  Dear  Lord,  “  Carlton  House,  July  3,  1812. 

“  Your  conduct  is  above  all  human  praise,  and  far  above  my  reward.  I  know  no  language 
the  world  affords  worthy  to  express  it.  I  feel  that  I  have  nothing  left  to  say  ;  but  devoutly  to  offer  up  my 
prayers  of  gratitude  to  Providence,  that  he  has,  in  his  omnipotent  bounty,  blessed  my  country  and  my¬ 
self  with  such  a  general.  You  have  sent  me,  among  the  trophies  of  your  unrivalled  fame,  the  staff  of  a 
French  marshal,  and  I  send  you  in  return  that  of  England.  The  British  army  will  hail  it  with  enthusiasm, 
while  the  universe  will  acknowledge  those  valorous  efforts  that  have  so  imperiously  called  for  it.  That  un¬ 
interrupted  health,  and  still  increasing  laurels,  may  continue  to  crown  you  through  a  glorious  and  long 
career  of  life,  are  the  unceasing  and  ardent  wishes  of, 

“  My  dear  Lord, 

“  Your  ardent  and  sincere  friend, 

&  The  Marquess  of  Wellington.  “ 


G.  P,  R.” 
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Mi  rror*  A  memoir  of  its  illustrious  hero  would  not,  however,  be  complete 
without  somewhat  more  than  a  hasty  outline  of  the  scene  that  consummated 
his  career  of  glory  abroad.  We  have  therefore  chosen  the  most  concise,  and 
we  believe,  the  best  popular  account,  of  the  ever-memorable  scene  at 

WATERLOO  :  f 

Napoleon,  having  ascertained  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian,  (Blucher)  now  commit¬ 
ted  the  pursuit  of  him  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  a  corps  of  32,000  men— and  turned  in 
person  to  Quatre-bras,  in  the  hope  of  pouring  his  main  force,  as  well  as  Ney’s,  on 
Wellington,  in  a  situation  where  it  was  altogether  improbable  he  should  receive  any  as¬ 
sistance  from  Blucher.  But  no  sooner  was  the  Duke  aware  of  Blucher’s  march  on 
Wavre,  than  he,  in  adherence  to  the  common  plan  of  the  campaign,  gave  orders  for 
falling  back  from  Quatre-bras.  lie  had  before  now  been  heard  to  say,  that  if  ever  it 
were  his  business  to  defend  Brussels,  he  would  choose  to  give  battle  on  the  Field  of 
Waterloo,  in  advance  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies  ;  and  he  now  retired  thither — in  the 
confidence  of  being  joined  there  in  the  morning,  ere  the  decisive  contest  should  begin, 
by  Blucher.  The  day  was  rainy,  the  roads  were  covered  deep  with  mud,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiery  are  of  all  others  most  discouraged  by  the  command  to  retreat.  Their 
spirits,  however,  rose  gallantly  when,  on  reaching  the  destined  field,  they  became 
aware  of  their  leader’s  purpose  ;  and  having  taken  up  their  allotted  stations,  they 
bivouacked  under  the  storm  in  the  sure  hope  of  battle. 

All  his  arrangements  having  been  effected  early  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  sent  to  Blucher,  informing  him  that  he  had  thus  far  effected  the 
plan  agreed  on  at  Bry,  and  would  expect  two  divisions  of  the  Prussians  to  support  him 
on  the  morrow.  The  veteran  replied,  that  he  wrould  leave  a  single  corps  to  hold 
Grouchy  at  bay  as  well  as  they  could,  and  march  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
upon  Waterloo.  The  cross  roads  between  Wavre  and  Mont  St.  Jean  were  in  a  horrid 
condition  ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  Grouchy  had  32,000  men  to  attack  Thielman’s 
single  division,  left  at  Wavre.  Blucher’s  march,  however,  begun  ;  and  if  it  occupied 
longer  time  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  fault  w'as  none  of  his. 

The  position  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  before  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  small  town  of  Waterloo,  on  a  rising  ground, 
having  a  gentle  and  regular  declivity  before  it — beyond  this  a  plain  of  about  a  mile  in 
breadth — and  then  the  opposite  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  on  which  the  enemy 
would  of  course  form  their  line.  The  Duke  had  now  wTith  him  about  75,000  men  in 
all ;  of  whom  about  30,000  were  English.  He  formed  his  first  line  of  the  troops  on 
which  he  could  most  surely  rely — the  greater  part  of  the  British  foot — the  men  of 
Brunswick  and  Nassau,  and  three  corps  of  Hanoverians  and  Belgians.  Behind  this 
the  ground  sinks  and  then  rises  again.  The  second  line,  formed  in  rear  of  the  first, 
was  composed  of  the  troops  whose  spirit  and  discipline  were  more  doubtful — or  who 
had  suffered  most  in  the  action  of  Quatre-bras  ;  and  behind  them  all  lay  the  horse. 
The  position  crosses  the  two  highways  from  Nivelles  and  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  nearly 
where  they  unite  :  these  roads  gave  every  facility  for  movements  from  front  to  rear 
during  the  action  ;  and  two  country  roads,  running  behind  and  parallel  with  the  first 
and  second  lines,  favoured  equally  movements  from  wing  to  wing.  The  linewras  formed 
convex,  dropping  back  towards  the  forest  at  either  extremity  ;  the  right  to  Marke 
Braine,  near  Braine-la-Leude  ;  the  left  to  Ter-la-FIaye.  The  chateau  and  gardens 
of  Hougomont,  and  the  farm-house  and  enclosures  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  about  1,500 
yards  apart  on  the  slope  of  the  declivity,  were  strongly  occupied,  and  formed  the  im¬ 
portant  out-works  of  defence.  The  opening  of  the  country  road  leading  directly  from 
Wavre  to  Mont  St.  Jean,  through  the  wood  of  Ohain,  was  guarded  by  the  British  left ; 
while  those  running  through  Souhain  and  Frichemont,  further  in  advance,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  the  first  of  the  Prussians  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  during  their 
expected  attack. 

The  field  was  open  and  fair  :  and  in  case  the  enemy  should  force  the  Duke  from 
his  position,  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean  behind,  still  further  back  the  town  of  Wa¬ 
terloo,  and  lastly  the  great  forest  of  Soignies — ottered  successively  the  means  of  renew¬ 
ing  his  defence,  and  protecting  his  retreat.  The  British  front  extended  in  all,  over 
about  a  mile.  It  was  Wellington’s  business  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  the  Prus¬ 
sian  advance  should  enable  him  to  charge  them  with  superior  numbers  :  it  was  Napo¬ 
leon’s  to  beat  the  English  ere  Blucher  could  disengage  himself  from  Grouchy,  and  come 
out  of  the  woods  of  Ohain  ;  which  being  accomplished,  he  doubted  not  to  have  easy 
work  with  the  Prussians  amidst  that  difficult  country.  He  had  in  the  field  75,000  men  ; 

*  See  Mirror,  vol.  xiii.  p.  21.— Some  important  observations  on  its  consequences  will  be  found  in 
vol.  xiv.  p.  2G8. 

t  From  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  rol.  2— intbe  Family  Library. 
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all  French  veterans — each  of  whom  was  in  his  own  estimation,  worth  one  English¬ 
man,  and  two  Prussians,.  Dutch,  or  Belgians.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Wellington’s 
men,  all  in  position  over-night,  had  had,  notwithstanding  the  severe  weather,  some 
hours  to  repose  and  refresh  themselves  ;  whereas  the  army  of  Napoleon  had  been  on 
the  march  all  through  the  hours  of  tempestuous  darkness,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
reached  not  the  heights  of  Belle  Alliance  until  the  morning  of  the  18th  was  consider¬ 
ably  advanced.  Napoleon  himself,  however,  had  feared  nothing  so  much  as  that  Wel¬ 
lington  would  continue  his  retreat  on  Brussels  and  Antwerp — thus  deferring  the  great 
battle  until  the  Russians  should  approach  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  when,  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  eminence  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  he  beheld  the  army  drawn  up  on  the  opposite 
side,  his  joy  was  great.  “At  last,  then,”  he  exclaimed,  “  at  last,  then,  I  have  these 
English  in  my  grasp.’’ 

The  tempest  abated  m  the  morning — but  the' weather  all  day  long  was  gusty, ’and  the 
sky  lowering.  It  was  about  noon  that  the  French  opened  their  cannonade,  and  Je¬ 
rome  Bonaparte,  under  cover  of  its  fire,  charged  impetuously  on  Hougomont.  The 
Nassau  men  in  the  wood  about  the  house  were  driven  before  the  French  ;  but  a 
party  of  English  guards  maintained  themselves  in  the  chateau  and  garden,  despite  the 
desperate  impetuosity  of  many  repeated  assaults.  Jerome,  masking  the  post  thus  re¬ 
solutely  held,  pushed  on  his  cavalry  and  artillery  against  Wellington’s  right.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  formed  in  squares,  and  defied  all  their  efforts.  For  some  time  both  parties  opposed 
each  other  here,  without  either  gaining  or  losing  a  foot  of  ground.  At  length  the 
English  fire  forced  back  the  French — and  the  garrison  of  Hougomont  were  relieved 
and  strengthened. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  on  the  centre  of  the  British  line,  by  a  great  force  of 
cuirassiers  and  four  columns  of  infantry.  The  horse,  coming  boldly  along  the  cause¬ 
way  of  Genappe,  were  met  in  the  path  by  the  English  heavy  cavalry,  where  the  road 
has  been  cut  down  deep,  leaving  high  banks  on  either  side.  Their  meeting  was  stern  ; 
they  fought  for  some  time  at  sword’s  length  ;  at  last  the  cuirassiers  gave  way,  and  fled 
for  the  protection  of  their  artillery.  The  English  followed  them  too  far,  got  amidst 
the  French  infantry,  and  were  there  charged  by  fresh  cavalry  and  driven  back  with 
much  loss. — It  was  here  that  Picton  died.  Meanwhile  the  infantry  of  this  movement 
had  pushed  on  beyond  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  dispersed  some  Belgian  regiments  ;  .but 
being  then  charged  in  turn,  in  front  by  Pack’s  brigade  of  foot,  and  in  flank  by  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  heavy  English  horse,  were  totally  routed  —  losing,  besides  the  slain  and 
wounded,  2,000  prisoners  and  two  eagles.  The  only  favourable  result  of  this  second 
grand  attempt  was  the  occupation  of  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  had 
been  garrisoned  by  Hanoverians.  And  scarcely  had  the  charge  of  Pack  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  ere  the  French  were  again  compelled  by  shells  and  cannon  to  evacuate 
this  prize. 

The  third  assault  was  levelled  again  on  the  British  right — where  the  infantry 
awaited  it,  formed  in  a  double  line  of  squares,  placed  chequerwise,  and  protected  in 
front  by  a  battery  of  thirty  field  pieces.  The  French  cuirassiers  charged  the  artil¬ 
lerymen  and  drove  them  from  their  guns ;  and  then  rode  fiercely  on  the  squares  be¬ 
hind.  These  remained  stedfast  until  the  enemy  were  within  ten  yards  of  them,  and 
then  fired  with,  deadly  effect.  The  cavalry  gave  back — rallied  again,  and  renewed 
their  charge  ;  this  they  did  several  times — and  always  with  the  like  result.  Sometimes 
they  even  rode  between  the  squares,  and  charged  those  of  the  second  line.  At  length 
protracted  exposure  to  such  cross  fire  completed  the  ruin  of  these  fearless  cavaliqrs. 
The  far  greater  part  of  this  magnificent  force  was  annihilated  in  this  part  of  the 
battle. 

When  the  relics  of  the  cuirassiers  withdrew,  the  French  cannonade  opened  once 
more  furiously  all  along  the  line  ;  and  the  English  were  commanded  to  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  for  some  space,  in  order  to  diminish  its  effects.  Wellington  had  by  this  time 
lost  10,000,  Bonaparte  at  least  15,000  men.  It  was  now  half-past  six  o’clock.  The 
heads  of  Prussian  columns  began  to  be  discerned  among  the  woods  to  the  right  of 
the  French.  It  was  obvious,  that  unless  a  last  and  decisive  onset  should  drive  Wel¬ 
lington  from  the  post  which  he  had  continued  to  hold  during  near  seven  hours  of  un¬ 
intermitting  battle,  his  allies  would  come  fully  into  the  field,  and  give  him  a  vast  supe¬ 
riority  of  numbers  wherewith  to  close  the  work  of  the  day.  Napoleon  prepared, 
therefore,  for  his  final  struggle.  Hitherto  he  had  kept  his  guard,  the  flower  of  his 
fine  army,  out  of  the  fray.  Fie  now  formed  them  into  two  columns, — desired  them 
to  charge  boldly,  for  that  the  Prussians,  whom  they  saw  in  the  wood,  were  flying  be- 
fore  Grouchy  —and  they  doubted  not  that  the  Emperor  was  about  to  charge  in  per¬ 
son  at  their  head.  He,  however,  looked  on,  as  they  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
committed  them  to  the  guidance  of  Ney,  “the  bravest  of  the  brave,’’  whose  con¬ 
sciousness  of  recent  treason  must  have  prepared  him,  even  had  his  temper  been  less 
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gallant,  to  set  all  upon  the  cast.  Four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  only  remained 
as  a  reserve  ;  and  were  formed  in  squares  to  protect  the  march  of  the  columns. 

The  English  front  by  this  time  presented  not  a  convex  line,  but  a  concave,  either 
wing  having  gradually  advanced  a  little  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  repulses  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  now  formed  in  an  unbroken  array,  four  deep,  and  poured  on  the 
approaching  columns,  (each  man  firing  as  often  as  he  could  reload,)  a  shower  which 
never  intermitted.  The  wings  kept  moving  on  all  the  while  ;  and  when  the  heads  of 
the  French  columns  approached,  they  were  exposed  to  such  a  storm  of  musketry  in  front 
and  on  either  flank,  that  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deploy  into  line  for  the  attack. 
They  stopped  to  make  this  attempt,  reeled,  lost  order,  and  fled  at  last  in  one  mass  of 
confusion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  dismounted,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  line, 
and  led  them,  no  longer  held  to  defence,  against  the  four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard — 
the  only  unbroken  troops  remaining--behind  whom  Ney  was  striving  to  rally  his  fu¬ 
gitives. 

The  Marshal,  at  Wellington’s  approach,  took  post  once  more  in  the  van,  sword  in 
hand,  and  on  foot.  But  nothing  could  withstand  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  British.  The  Old  Guard  also  were  shaken.  Napoleon  had  hitherto  maintained 
his  usual  serenity  of  aspect  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  He  watched  the 
onset  with  his  spy-glass  —  became  suddenly  pale  as  death,  exclaimed,  “  They  are 
mingled  together — all  is  lost  for  the  present,”  and  rode  off  the  field,  never  stopping 
for  a  moment  until  he  reached  Charleroi. 

Hardly  had  the  English  advanced  for  this  fatal  charge,  when  Blucher’s  columns, 
emerging  from  the  woods,  were  at  length  seen  forming  on  the  right  of  the  French,  and 
preparing  to  take  a  part  in  the  battle.  Their  cannonade  played  on  the  flank  of  the  Old 
Guard,  while  the  British  attack  in  front  was  overwhelming  them.  The  fatal  cry  of 
sauve  qui  pent  was  heard  everywhere  :  the  French  were  now  flying  pellmell  in  the  most 
woeful  confusion.  Blucher  and  Wellington  met  at  length  at  the  farm-house  of  La 
Belle  Alliance  ;  and  the  Prussian  eagerly  undertook  to  continue  the  pursuit  during  the 
night,  while  the  English  general  halted  to  refresh  his  weary  men. 

The  loss  of  Wellington’s  army  on  this  great  day  was  terrible:  100  officers  slain 
(many  of  the  first  distinction,)  and  500  w'ounded,  very  many  mortally ;  and  of  rank  and 
file  killed  and  wrounded,  15,000.  The  Duke  himself  had  been,  all  through  the  day, 
wherever  the  danger  was  greatest ;  and  he  alone,  mid  one  gentleman  besides,  of  all  "a 
very  numerous  staff",  came  off"  the  ground  unhurt. 

Of  the  75,000  men  whom  Napoleon  conducted  to  this  last  and  severest  of  his  fields, 
what  with  the  slain  and  the  wounded,  and  those  who,  losing  heart  and  hope,  deserted 
and  fled  separately  to  their  homes,  not  more  than  30,000  were  ever  again  collected  in 
arms.  The  Prussians  followed  hard  on  the  miserable  fugitives,  and  in  every  hamlet  and 
village,  for  many  miles  beyond  La  Belle  Alliance,  cut  down  the  lingerers  without  mercy. 

Napoleon  at  length  halted  at  Philippeville  ;  from  which  point  he  designed  to  turn 
towards  Grouchy,  and  take  in  person  the  command  of  that  remaining  division,  leaving 
Soult  to  reassemble  and  rally,  at  Avesnes,  the  relics  of  Waterloo.  But  hearing  that 
Blucher  was  already  at  Charleroi  (which  was  true,)  and  that  Grouchy  had  been  over¬ 
taken  and  made  prisoner  (which  was  false,)  the  Emperor  abandoned  his  purpose,  and 
continued  his  journey,  travelling  post,  to  Paris 

Parliament  once  more  voted  their  thanks  to  the  duke,  for  his  triumph 
at  Waterloo,  and  an  additional  grant  of  =£?:200,000.* 

Probably,  we  cannot  better  close  our  imperfect  outline  of  the  military 
career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  than  by  the  following  brief  estimate  of  his 
character  upon  his  system  of  tactics  at  Vittoria: — “  As  the  character  of  Lord 
Wellington  is  viewed  by  his  countrymen,”  observes  the  writer,  “it  exhibits 
no  quality  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  that  unswerving  energy  with  which, 
in  spite  of  all  temptations,  he  persevered  in  the  pursuit  of  great  objects  :  daring 
where  much  daring  was  required,  yet  pausing,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
whenever  these  objects  had  been  obtained.  It  is  in  this  nice  proportioning 
of  hazards  to  the  ends, — this  unvarying  refusal  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his 
troops,  for  the  sake  of  converting  certain  into  more  brilliant  results,  which 
constitutes  the  brightest  and  most  enduring  claim  of  Lord  Wellington  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  To  the  soldiers  trained  in  the  school  of  Napoleon, 

*  Araonc:  the  triumphal  commemorations  of  the  duke's  brilliant  career  is  the  colossal  statue,  cast  from 
cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Waterloo,  and  placed  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Hyde  Park. 
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who,  as  has  been  truly  said,  would  have  sacrificed  a  million  of  lives  for  a 
million  pounds  of  coffee,  this  may  seem  inexplicable,  yet  so  it  is.  The  very 
points  which  they  select  for  censure,  are  those  which  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  as  having  attracted,  in  a  supreme  degree,  the  gratitude  of  England,, 
and  the  applause  of  those  nations  whom  he  rescued  from  the  yoke.”* 

We  shall  not  extend  this  memoir  further  than  by  a  briet  notice  of  its  illus¬ 
trious  subject  since  the  peace  of  1815.  We  should,  however,  first  speak  of 
him  as  a  diplomatist.  The  mission  of  his  Grace  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
was  rather  in  the  character  of  a  military  adviser,  than  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  British  sovereign :  whose  ambassador  on  that  occasion,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  late  Marquess  of  Londonderry.  The  latter  nobleman 
was  also  appointed  to  represent  England  in  the  subsequent  congress  of 
Verona;  but  a  melancholy  death  intervened  just  before  the  congress  was  to 
assemble.  As  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  to  come  under  the  consideration  of 
that  illustrious  conclave,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  elected  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  England,  and  almost  immediately  set  out  for  Verona,  where  the 
fate  of  the  country,  in  which  some  of  his  most  brilliant  victories  were  achieved, 
was  very  speedily  decided. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  mind  like  that  of  his  Grace  would  lie 
inactive,  even  in  the  time  of  peace.  On  the  death  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief:  this  took  place  January 
22,  1827.  His  resignation  of  office,  on  April  11 ;  his  amendment  to  the 
corn  bill,  June  1  ;  and  his  re-acceptance  of  the  command  of  the  army,  August 
17, — all  belong  to  the  chronicle  of  the  same  year.  On  January  25,  1828,  his 
Grace  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  formed  a  new  minis¬ 
try;  on  February  15,  his  Grace  again  resigned  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief  ;  on  April  15,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and 
corporation  acts  ;  on  June  13,  his  Grace  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  corn 
importation  bill.  On  February  5,  1829,  the  duke,  in  the  debate  on  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  king’s  speech,  first  intimated  the  proposed  removal  of 
Catholic  disabilities,  and  spoke  in  support  of  the  principle  ;  and  on  April  10, 
this  measure,  designated  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  was  carried  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  a  majority  of  213  to  109.f 

The  public  life  of  his  Grace  subsequent  to  this  date,  need  not  be  recapi¬ 
tulated  here,  since  its  principal  events  must  be  within  the  recollection  of  every 
reader.  A  few  traits  of  personal  character  will,  probably,  be  a  more  inte¬ 
resting  conclusion. 

Among  the  anecdotes  of  the  early  part  of  the  duke’s  military  career,  a 
prognostic  is  related  of  his  present  exalted  station.  His  Grace  was  known 
among  his  immediate  circle  to  have  not  unfrequently  used  language,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  own  qualifications,  similar  to  the  following  : — f<r  As  for  my  military 
talents,  ’tis  all  a  mistake ;  I  have  none.  Nature  never  intended  me  for  a 
soldier,  but  a  statesman  !” 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  (June  18,)  the  duke  en¬ 
tertains  those  military  officers  of  rank  who  served  under  his  orders  in  that  me¬ 
morable  conflict,  and  are  in  London,  or  its  neighbourhood.  A  popular 
journal,  in  noticing  the  anniversary  just  past,  says,  “We  cannot  imagine  any 
occurrence  more  interesting  to  men  who  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in 
great  events,  than  this  occasion  for  a  friendly  and  festive  recall  of  sympathies 
which,  many  years  before,  a  common  danger  and  a  common  glory  had  created.” 

His  Grace  married  the  Hon.  Catherine  Pakenham,  third  daughter  of  Edward 
Lord  Longford,  and  sister  of  Thomas,  present  Earl  of  Longford ;  and  has 
issue,  Arthur,  Marquess  of  Douro,  who  was  bom  February  3,  1807,  and 
Charles,  born  January  16,  1808.  The  duke  is  considered  to  be  very  wealthy, 
and  his  establishments  are  of  a  princely  description.  His  town  residence, 
Apsley  House,  with  its  recent  embellishment,  will  be  found  engraved  in  vol. 
xiv  of  the  Mirror. 

*  Annals  of  ihe  Peninsular  Campaigns,  & c.  vol.  iii.  p  310. 

t  Amidst  the  stormy  debates  which  preceded  this  measure,  a  dispute  arose  between  bis  Grace  and  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea  :  a  duel  was  the  consequence,  when  the  duke  fired  first,  without  effect,  and  the  earl 
discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air. 
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THE  CARTOON  GALLERY,  AT  HAMPTON 
COURT. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  volume 
of  our  Miscellany  with  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  wonders  of  art  that  the  world  ever 
produced,  (for  such  are  the  Cartoons  of 
Raphael)  cannot  hut  prove  attractive  to 
every  reader. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of 
the  Cartoons,  as  Raphael’s  inimitable 
productions  are  emphatically  termed, 
and  for  whose  reception  this  gallery 
was  erected,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  a  Cartoon,  generally,  derives 
its  name  from  being  drawn  on  paper  ; 
the  Italian  word  Cartona  implying  a 
drawing  so  made.  Cartoons  are  usu¬ 
ally  made  as  patterns  for  painting  in 
fresco,  tapestry,  mosaic,  &c.  In  either 
of  these  modes  of  delineation,  the  ar¬ 
tist  cannot  trace  his  entire  outline,  as 
on  the  canvass  ;  therefore  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  making  the  entire  de¬ 
sign  the  full  size  of  the  intended  work, 
on  large  paper  joined  together  :  the 
outline  is  then  neatly  punctured  with 
a  needle,  pin,  or  other  point,  and  is  thus 
transferred,  as  wanted,  upon  the  work. 
Thus,  Mr.  Hornor’s  drawings  upon 
2,000  sheets  of  paper  were  a  Cartoon 
for  his  Colosseum  panorama  of  London. 

The  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court, 
represent  the  following  subjects :  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  left  of  our  engraving  : 

1.  The  Death  of  Annanias,  Acts, 
chap,  v.* 

2.  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  blind, 
Acts,  chap.  xiii. 

3.  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Lame  at 
the  Gate  of  the  Temple,  Acts,  chap.  iii. 

4.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
Luke,  chap.  v. 

5.  The  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas,  by  the  people  of  Lystra,  a  capital 
of  Lycaonia,  Acts,  chap.  xiv. 

6.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  Acts, 
chap.  xvii. 

7.  The  Charge  to  St.  Peter,  St.  John , 
chap.  xxi. 

In  the  concise  description  of  Hampton 
Court,  accompanying  a  Bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  Palace,  in  our  last  volume,  page 
99,  the  Cartoon  Gallery  is  mentioned  as 
li7  feet  by  23  feet  three  inches.  It  was 
built  by  William  III.  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  the  Cartoons ,  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  ex¬ 
plained. 

These  inestimable  productions  of  hu- 

*  One  of  the  finest  windows  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  contains  this  story,  as  here  told  by 
Raphael,  and  from  an  old  agreement  (18th 
Henry  VITI.  or  1527,)  we  learn  that  these  windows 


man  genius,  which  are  unparalleled  for 
variety  of  character,  excellency  of  com¬ 
position,  and  correctness  of  expression, 
were  originally  designed  as  patterns  for 
tapestry,  to  adorn  the  pontifical  apart¬ 
ments  of  Leo  X.  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome.  They  are  the  latest  and  most 
esteemed  works  of  Raphael,  and  were 
executed  about  the  year  1510.  There 
were  thirteen  of  these  magnificent  de¬ 
signs,  which  were  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  origin,  sanction,  economy,  and 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion,  but 
the  above  seven  pieces  are  all  that  have 
been  preserved,  with  the  exception  of 
some  scattered  remnants  in  different 
private  collections.  When  the  designs 
were  completed,  they  were  sent  to 
Flanders,  and  traced  in  tapestry,  under 
the  direction  of  Van  Orley  and  Michael 
Coxis  ;  but  Leo  and  Raphael,  the  pa¬ 
tron  and  painter,  both  dying  before  the 
work  was  finished,  the  tapestry  was  not 
carried  to  Rome  for  several  years ;  pro¬ 
bably  not  till  after  the  sacking  of  that 
city,  in  the  time  of  Clement  VII.  At 
this  disastrous  period,  the  scholars  of 
Raphael  fled,  and  none  being  left  to  in¬ 
quire  for  the  original  designs,  they 
were  left  neglected  in  the  store-rooms  of 
the  manufactory.  Here  they  remained 
during  the  revolution,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  neglect  of  art  which  succeeded 
in  the  low  countries,  until  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  afterwards  they  were  seen  by  Ru¬ 
bens,  who,  with  an  energy  proportioned 
to  their  merit,  recommended  them  to 
Charles  I.,  whose  true  taste  and  mu¬ 
nificent  patronage  of  works  of  art,  were 
aided  and  repaid  by  the  labours  of  Ru¬ 
bens,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  mas¬ 
ters,  by  which  means  he  formed  some 
of  the  finest  collections  of  pictures  ever 
assembled.  Thus,  Charles  “  employed 
skilful  painters  to  copy  what  he  could 
not  purchase.  Through  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  Rubens  he  obtained  the  Car¬ 
toons  of  Raphael,  and  by  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  Buckingham,  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  containing  eighty- 
two  pictures,  principally  by  Julio  Ro¬ 
mano,  Titian,  and  Correggio.  These 
and  others  rendered  the  great  gallery  at 
Whitehall,  a  place  of  general  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  there  the  king  was  oftener  to  be 
found  than  in  his  own  apartments  ;  all 
who  loved  or  encouraged  art  went  there ; 
and  so  careful  was  Charles  of  these  fa¬ 
vourite  works — that  on  the  occasion  of 
a  public  banquet,  he  caused  a  tempo¬ 
rary  place  of  accommodation  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  rather  than  run  any  risk  of 
soiling  the  paintings  by  the  vapour  of 

were  paid  for  “  after  (lie  rate  of  sixteen  pence 
per  foot  for  the  glass.” 
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candles  and  torches.”*  This  gallery 
alone  contained  460  pictures.  Indeed, 
the  taste  and  enthusiasm  of  Charles  can 
hardly  be  described.  Allan  Cunningham 
says,  “  The  Infanta  of  Spain  sent,  as  her 
representative,  to  the  English  court,  the 
accomplished  Rubens,  who  embellished 
the  Banquetting  Room  at  Whitehall,  and 
remained  one  year  in  England.  Van¬ 
dyke  followed,  with  ill  success,  at  first ; 
but  ultimately  became  a  royal  painter, 
with  a  knighthood  and  pension.” 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  fierce  war 
which  ensued,  art  soon  fell  a  victim. 
The  fury  of  the  parliament  fell  upon 
the  royal  galleries.  The  Puritans  stig¬ 
matized  art ;  silenced  dramatic  actors ; 
and  shut  up  play-houses.  Cromwell 
had  little  feeling  for  the  higher  excel¬ 
lency  of  painting,  and  Charles’s  galleries, 
in  which  were  upwards  of  1,200  pic¬ 
tures,  were  dispersed  by  public  sale 
during  the  years  from  1645  to  1652. 
The  Cartoons  were  purchased  by  Crom¬ 
well,  who  commissioned  one  of  his  of¬ 
ficers  to  bid  for  them,  and  to  declare 
openly  that  such  bidding  was  for  his 
highness  ;  and  so  great  was  the  sub¬ 
mission  paid  to  his  taste,  that  several 
bargains  were  declared  void  by  some 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  purchase 
works  of  art  when  the  lord  general  was 
about  to  assume  sovereign  power.  Three 
hundred  pounds  was  the  sum  offered  for 
the  Cartoons  !  and  such  was  the  dread 
or  respect  entertained  for  the  real  bid¬ 
der,  that  they  wrere  instantly  knocked 
down  to  him,  though  it  was  known  that 
unlimited  commissions,  from  different 
parts  of  Europe,  had  been  given  for 
their  purchase.  Cromwell,  in  a  state- 
exigency,  is  said  to  have  pawned  them 
to  the  Dutch  for  50,000/.  ;  but  this 
story  is  probably  incorrect,  as  they  wrere 
discovered,  after  the  Restoration,  in  an 
apartment  of  the  old  palace  at  White¬ 
hall,  packed  in  cases  of  thinly  slit  deal.f 
King  William  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
to  Hampton  Court,  and  deposited  in  a 
gallery  built  expressly  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  In  1766,  they  were  removed  to 
Buckingham  House  ;  and  thence,  in 
1788,  to  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Benjamin  West,  Esq., 
P.R.A.,  who  considered  that  they  were 
more  likely  to  be  preserved  at  the  latter 
place  from  further  injury.  At  Windsor, 
they  remained  nearly  tw'enty  years  ; 
where  Mr.  Thomas  Hollowaj’  began  to 
reduce  them  (by  small  squares)  for  en- 

*  Lives  of  British  Painters,  by  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham.  vol.  i. 

t  This  statement  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  that  of  a  correspondent,  in  vol.  x.  of  the 
Mirror;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  the 
above  to  be  correct. 
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graving,  he  having  obtained  the  king’* 
consent  for  that  laborious  undertaking. 
The  necessary  time  employed  by  the  artist 
in  his  work  became  the  cause  of  another 
removal ;  and  the  king  ordered  them, 
(about  twenty- two  years  ago,)  to  be  re¬ 
conveyed  to  Hampton  Court,  where  they 
have  since  remained.  These  successive 
removals  have  been  the  means  of  con¬ 
siderably  damaging  the  Cartoons  ;  and 
two  or  three  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  ill- advisedly  curtailed,  to  adapt 
them  to  badly-proportioned  frames.  All 
of  them  have  been  much  injured  by  the 
treatment  they  received  when  used  as 
patterns  for  tapestry  ;  the  extremities 
of  the  figures  being  full  of  pin-holes, 
made  for  the  workmen  to  pounce  the 
outlines.  Other  parts  have  been  almost 
cut  through  in  tracing ;  copies  from 
them  having  several  times  been  made. 
The  best  copies  were  those  made  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  which  formerly  adorn¬ 
ed  the  mansion  of  the  Dukes  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  (now  pulled  down)  at  Bloomsbury: 
they  were  presented  to  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  in 
the  year  1800,  and  are  preserved  at 
Somerset  House,  where  the  originals 
themselves  were  exhibited  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  students,  during  the 
lectures  given  in  1816  and  1817. 

Such  is  a  hasty  outline  of  the  history 
of  these  sublime  productions  of  art ; 
to  which  we  believe  may  be  added,  their 
projected  removal  to  the  splendid  gallery 
of  the  new  Buckingham  Palace. 

Richardson,  in  his  work  on  painting, 
has  given  an  accurate  historical,  and 
critical  description  of  them,  and  in  his 
opinion,  they  are  more  fitted  to  convey 
a  true  idea  of  the  genius  of  Raphael, 
than  even  the  loggia  of  the  Vatican,  by 
many  considered  that  illustrious  painter’s 
masterpiece.  The  tapestries  that  have 
been  w'rought  from  the  Cartoons,  are 
but  shadows  of  the  originals ;  yet 
are  preserved  with  great  veneration  at 
Rome,  and  only  shown  a  few  days  in 
the  year,  in  the  gallery  leading  from  St. 
Peter’s  to  the  Vatican,  when  they  attract 
immense  crowds  to  view  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1797,  the  French 
government  exhibited,  in  the  Salon  du 
Musee,  several  tapestries  worked  at 
Brussels,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
executed  after  the  designs  of  Raphael. 

The  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  have 
been  several  times  engraved  :  first,  by 
Gribelin,  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign, (whence 
our  print  is  copied,)  and  since  that  by 
several  inferior  artists.  They  have  also 
been  engraved  in  small  by  Fittler,  and 
of  a  very  large  size,  and  in  a  splendid 
and  superior  manner,  by  Holloway. 
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Another  very  fine  Cartoon,  by  Ra¬ 
phael,  of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents, 
is  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Hoare, 
Esq.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspon¬ 
dence  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  information  may  be  rather  un¬ 
seasonable,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  state 
that  the  Cartoons  and  Pictures  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  may  be  seen  any  day  or  hour, 
on  application  to  the  guide,  who  resides 
in  the  palace,  and  expects  a  fee. 


LATIN  TRANSLATION 

Of  Charlotte  Smith's  Sonnet  “  Queen  of  the 
Silver  Bow." 

O  tacit£  dominans  argenteo  amabilis  arcu, 

Solum  sub  radiis  me  juvat  ire  tuis  ; 

Et  mode  te  miror  tremebundam  lucidA  in  undA, 
Alt&  vadentem  vel  modo  per  nebulas. 

Nec  non  spectanti  manat  mihi  pectora  mulcens 
Luce  tua  dulci  lenis  et  alma  quies  : 

Ssepe  et  in  orbe  tuo,  Moderatrix  Cynthia  noctis, 
Mox  requieturos  terrigenas  reputo 
Evadent  fortasse,  laboribus  inde  peractis, 
Longum  infelices  ad  localaeta  tua, 

Atque  bic  qui  miseri  turbata  fluenta  biberunt, 
Oblifi  laticum  pace  fruentur  ibi. 

Oh  !  utinam  cito  mi  fuerint  tua  regna  serena. 
Vitae  lassato  casibus  innumeris  ! 

Connaught  Terrace.  B.  H.  Smart. 

Queen  of  the  Silver  Bow,  by  this  pale  beam 
Alone  and  pensive  I  delight  to  stray. 

And  watch  thy  shadow  trembling  in  the  stream, 
Or  mark  the  floating  clouds  which  cross  thy 
way. 

And  while  I  gaze,  thy  mild  and  placid  light 
Sheds  a  soft  calm  upon  my  troubled  breast. 
And  oft  I  think,  fair  Planet  of  the  night, 

That  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  have  rest. 
The  sufferers  of  the  earth  perhaps  may  go 
Released  by  death  to  thy  benignant  sphere. 
And  the  sad  children  of  despair  and  woe 
Forget  in  thee  their  cup  of  sorrow  here, 

Oh  !  that  I  soon  may  reach  thy  world  serene. 
Poor  weary  pilgrim  in  this  toiling  scene. 

Charlotte  Smith. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  period  of  the  residence  of  the 
young  Queen  of  Portugal  at  the  house 
of  Lord  Lucan,  atLaleham(an  engraving 
of  which  we  gave  in  a  former  number), 
will  be  long  remembered  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  village,  and  perhaps  with  some 
pleasure  by  the  Portuguese  Court  itself. 

It  is  delightful  to  hear  of  the  many 
acts  of  benevolence  and  charity  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Palace,  as  it  was  then 
called,  not  a  few  of  which  are  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  amiable  disposition  of  Donna 
Maria  herself.  At  Christmas  and  Easter 
very  liberal  alms  were  distributed ;  hand¬ 
some  presents  were  made  to  two  benefit 
clubs  of  Laleham,  on  the  days  of  their 
annual  meetings  ;  and  very  many  kind¬ 


nesses  from  the  Royal  Household  will 
cause  its  memory  to  be  blessed  by  the 
poor  of  the  village.  The  house  was 
divided  info  all  the  departments  of  the 
household  that  could  be  kept  up,  and 
the  chambers  of  the  chamberlain,  ladies 
in  waiting,  physician,  steward,  &c.,  had 
their  respective  distinctions  marked  over 
the  doors.  The  management  of  the 
Marquess  Barbacena  combined  economy 
with  the  requisite  degree  oi  state  ;  and 
the  strictest  etiquette  was  observed  so 
much  so,  that,  with  the  occasional  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Countess  Itabagipe,  no 
member  of  the  household  was  ever  suf¬ 
fered  to  sit  in  her  Majesty’s  presence. 
An  English  governess  formed  part  of 
the  establishment ;  and  the  Queen  was 
attended  by  an  English  music  master, 
and  other  professors.  Her  youthful 
Majesty  had  all  the  playfulness  and 
vivacity  natural  to  her  years :  Lord 
Clinton,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  king’s 
bedchamber,  used  frequently  to  call  and 
play  with  her  for  hours  together  at 
amusing  games,  which  her  Majesty  was 
rather  fonder  of  than  of  the  studies  im¬ 
posed  upon  her.  Donna  Maria  is  re¬ 
markably  fair,  with  blue  eyes  (which 
astonished  many,  who,  on  her  arrival, 
expected  to  have  seen  a  brunette),  and 
has  altogether  the  Austrian  physiognomy 
of  her  mother.  The  upper  part  of  her 
person  is  large,  and  as  she  sat  in  her 
carriage,  she  had  the  appearance  of  a 
stout  young  lady  of  twenty,  which  would 
also  be  imagined  from  the  bust  lately 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
warm  climate  of  Brazil  has  hastened  her 
growth,  as  is  very  common,  and  has  pro¬ 
bably  contributed  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
constitution,  the  effects  of  which  she 
feels  chiefly  in  her  legs,  which  are  so 
weak,  that  her  Majesty  almost  always 
had  a  fall  when  she  trusted  herself  upon 
them  without  assistance,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  habitually  carried  or  supported  by 
her  attendants.  The  Queen’s  foot  and 
ankle  are  very  small  and  elegant ;  too 
much  so,  in  fact,  to  bear  the  weight 
of  her  person.  The  physician  to  the 
household  exercised  over  her  Majesty  a 
surveillance  which  did  not  always  please 
her ;  and  she,  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  showed  that  she  was  not  forgetful 
of  the  royal  dignity  that  resided  in  her 
youthful  person.  Fidelitas. 


ENVY.— A  FRAGMENT. 

Envy  rankles  in  ignoble  breasts 
And  stings  the  base  man  who  doth  foster  it, 
Whilst  he,  the  envied,  feels  not  the  fierce  pang 
Which  doth  afflict  the  other.  Cymbeline, 
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THOUGHT8  ON  MEN  AND  THINGS,  1829. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Look  out,  while  I  note  down  each  thing  that 
Time, 

Tyrannous  Time  hath  left  in  deep  amaze, 

Count  on,  count  on,  do  I  not  bid  thee  gaze  ? 

Barry  Cornwall. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  another  year,  as  the 
newspapers  have  it,  has  “  merged  into 
the  gulph  ol  time  and,  according  to 
promise  in  my  “  Rough  Notes  on  1828,” 
you  have  now  a  few  “  notings”  on  his 
descendant,  Twenty-nine.  This  gentle¬ 
man’s  successor,  “  Master  Thirty,” 
was  as  we  all  know,  born  on  Friday 
January  1st. 

We  are  certainly  getting  on  prodi¬ 
giously  ;  and  the  approaching  perfecti¬ 
bility  of  man  has,  ere  this,  been  a  matter 
of  grave  discussion.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  am  free  to  confess  myself 
heretical  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  Golden  Age  :  depend  upon  it, 
Sir,  we  are  yet  only  in  the  middle — nay, 
at  the  beginning—  of  the  rige  of  Iron. 
Hail  to  thee,  Iron,  Prince  of  Metals  ! — 
perchance  more  precious  to  the  Peru¬ 
vian,  to  whom  thou  art  oft  of  greater 
value  than  even  pure  gold !  On  one 
side  we  hear,  that  in  time  we  shall  be 
hurled  along  a  rail-road,  in  a  steam- 
progressor,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  an  hour  !  A  man 
may  then  take  a  trip  to  the  Highlands 
in  a  morning,  bag  his  birds,  and  return 
to  May-fair  in  good  time  for  dinner  !  so 
that  an  overland  journey  to  Calcutta  or 
China  will  be  within  the  compass  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Cockaigne  ! — 
nay,  it  is  whispered  that  our  nobility, 
disdaining  English-French  cookery,  in¬ 
tend  having  their  dinners  cooked  in  Paris, 
and  forwarded  direct  by  steam  to  Lon¬ 
don,  so  as  not  to  cool  on  the  way.  On 
the  other  side,  we  are  threatened  with 
an  inundation  of  cheap  bread,  from  Hol¬ 
land,  apropos  —  this  is  an  unexpected 
measure,  and  we  are  at  last  likely  to 
have  that  unlooked-for  boon  —  that 
panacea  —  free  bread  !  Again,  by  the 
aid  of  the  new  steam-paddles,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  a  trip  to  New 
York,  or  so,  to  try  Jonathan’s  cookery, 
will  soon  be  an  a  b  c  affair,  and  may 
easily  be  compassed  in  one  daily  revolu¬ 
tion  !  People  may  shake  their  heads, 
but  Time  is  to  produce  even  greater 
wonders.  Gas  is  “  looking-up, ’’  as  they 
say  on  ’Change  ;  and  a  Pneumatic,  or 
Gas-vacuum  Progressor,  seems,  at  the 
period  of  our  waiting,  likely  to  prove  a 
lormidable  rival  to  its  steaming  sister. 


Twelve  months  since  we  hoped  to  be 
able  to  chronicle  the  first  attempt  of  a 
steam-coach  to  run  as  a  public  convey¬ 
ance.  Alas  !  this  consummation,  though 
so  “  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  has  never 
yet  taken  place — though  we  still  hear  of 
such  things. 

Steam  certainly  progresseth.  Lord 
Byron  is  reported  to  have  said — “  Who 
shall  say  unto  steam,  thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  further  ?”  The  preceding  in¬ 
stances  bear  him  wrell  out  in  his  opinion. 
His  Lordship  also  says — “  We  are  at 
present  in  the  infancy  of  science.  Who 
knows  whether,  when  a  comet  shall  ap- 
roach  this  earth  to  destroy  it,  as  it  has 
een,  and  will  be  destroyed,  men  wrill  not 
tear  rocks  from  their  foundations  by 
means  of  steam,  and  hurl  mountains,  as 
the  giants  are  said  to  have  done,  against 
the  flaming  mass  ?  and  then  we  shall  see 
traditions  of  Titans  again,  and  of  wars 
against  Heaven.’’  Perkins’s  steam  artil¬ 
lery,  half-a-dozen  of  which  would  suffice 
to  depopulate  the  globe  in  twenty-four 
hours,  affords  the  most  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
steam,  compared  to  which,  the  expansive 
force  of  gunpowder  sinks  into  nothing  ! 
As  it  was  formerly  observed  in  the 
Mirror ,  the  wTorld  is  almost  literally 
supplied  wfith  books  by  machinery. — 
Nothing  seems  now  wanting  but  to 
compose  by  steam.  On  looking  at  the 
wonderful  expedition  of  modern  re¬ 
porters  and  steam-presses,  some  people 
think  the  desideratum  not  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Certainly,  no  one  can  take  up 
a  newspaper  without  discovering  fresh 
instances  of  the  march.  Among  other 
“  modern  instances’’  are  the  fine  names 
now  given  to  every  thing.  “  Oramas” 
are  become  as  plenty  as  blackberries  in 
autumn — the  art  of  flying  a  kite  is  the 
science  of  aeropleustics —  a  place  for 
boys  to  exercise  in,  a  Gynnasium — even 
boys’  schools  have  now  become  u  esta¬ 
blishments” —  eating  is  exercising  the 
gastronomic  art — a  man  who  cures  corns 
is  a  chiropodist  —  almost  every  village 
has  its  “  Athenaeum” — while  every  little 
huxter’s  shop  is  dignified  into  a  ware¬ 
house.  Nothing  will  go  down  under 
Waterloo  House  —  publicans  are  me¬ 
tamorphosed  into  wine  merchants  — 
players,  mantua-makers  and  cooks  are 
artists — thieves,  conveyancers.  These 
are  but  a  page  in  the  history  of  the 
march  :  but  “  enough  of  this.’’ 

It  has  sadly  puzzled  philosophers  to 
define  the  precise  meaning  of  “  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  We  all  say  and  believe  that  we 
have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  im¬ 
provement.  Our  Gallic  neighbours  shrug 
up  their  shoulders,  and  set  themselves 
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down  as  the  most  polished  nation  under 
the  sun.  The  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo, 
Caffre-land,  or  Siam,  each  think  the 
same  !  Of  what,  then,  does  civilization 
consist  ?  Is  it  only  an  idea — an  impal¬ 
pable  essence — existing  only  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  ?  or  are  splendid  houses,  an 
equipage  and  four  greys,  steam-coaches, 
Rowland’s  Macassar,  Hunt’s  matchless, 
umbrella  bonnets,  feather-bed  sleeves, 
Stultz,  waltzing,  Roman  punch,  iced 
Champagne,  or  rising  at  noon,  among 
its  essentials  ?  Or  does  it  consist  in 
painting  or  tattooing  the  body  all  over, 
or  perchance  greasing  it  with  fat  per¬ 
fumed, 

“Like  tlxe  sweet  south,  stealing  over  a  bed  of 
violets  ?” 

Or  wearing  nose-rings,  rising  before 
daylight,  or  living  in  a  hut  by  “  Nature’s 
cunning  hand”  laid  out?  or  yelling  in 
the  “  mazy  dance,”  excited  by  the  in¬ 
spiriting  fumes  of  arrack,  koumis,  or 
similar  “  detestable  beverages  ?’’  (query 
gin  ?)  Or  what  is  the  difference  between 
tiring  at  your  friend  with  a  pistol  at  six 
paces,  or  dispatching  him  at  once  with 
the  stroke  of  a  club  or  an  arrow  ?  or 
between  coolly  laying  a  plan  to  swindle 
your  friend  out  of  his  property  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  and  reducing  his 
family  to  beggary,  or  in  one  tribe  attack¬ 
ing  another’s  wigwams  by  night,  and 
plundering  or  massacring  their  wives 
and  children  ?  Nations  are  divided  on 
these  questions. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
Verily,  the  “  schoolmaster  ’  ’  has  gone 
abroad  with  a  vengeance.  Among 
innumerable  instances  of  the  march, 
take  the  following  as  a  specimen  : — A 
gentleman  has  invented  an  instrument 
for  “  the  instantaneous  conveyance  of 
intelligence  to  any  distance.”  He  “  un¬ 
dertakes  to  demonstrate,  clearly  and 
briefly,  in  the  work  which  he  has  now 
in  the  press,  the  practicability  and  faci¬ 
lity  of  transmitting  from  London,  in¬ 
stantaneously,  to  an  agent  at  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg!!, 
Constantinople,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  <fec.  any  question  or 
message  whatever,  and  of  receiving  back 
again  at  London,  within  the  short  space 
of  one  minute  !  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  arrival  of  such  question  or  message 
at  the  place  appointed,  and  a  distinct 
answer  to  it  in  a  few  minutes.  In  prin¬ 
ciple  this  engine  is  altogether  different 
from  every  kind  of  telegraph  or  sema¬ 
phore,  and  requires  neither  intermediate 
station  nor  repetition.  In  its  action  it  is 
totally  unconnected  with  electricity,  mag¬ 
netism,  or  galvanism,  or  any  other  subtle 


species  of  matter  ;  and  although  the  com¬ 
munication  from  place  to  place  is  Instan¬ 
taneous,  and  capable  of  ringing  a  bell, 
firing  a  gun,  or  hoisting  a  flag  if  re¬ 
quired  (!  !)  yet  this  is  not  effected  by  the 
transit  of  anything  whatever  to  and  fro, 
nor  in  the  operation  is  aught  either 
audible  or  visible,  except  to  the  persons 
communicating.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  state,  that  a  channel  or  way 
must  previously  be  prepared,  by  sinking 
a  series  of  rods  of  a  peculiar  description 
in  the  ground,  or  dropping  them  in  the 
sea !  but  these,  after  the  first  cost,  will 
remain  good  for  ages  to  come,  if  sub¬ 
stantial  when  laid  down.” — sic  in  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  Oct.,  1829. — After 
this,  “  the  force  of  numbers  can  no 
further  go.” 

As  the  “grand  tour”  of  the  “good 
old  times”  has  become  a  mere  bagatelle 
(for  the  tourist  can  book  his  place  with¬ 
out  further  trouble,  in  London,  by 
steam,  to  Switzerland  direct)  it  became 
necessary,  in  the  present  rage  for  no¬ 
velty,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  observa¬ 
tion.  As  Europe  has  become  too  small 
for  our  modern  tourists,  a  prospectus 
has  been  circulated,  which  goes  at  once 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  proposing  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe,  in  a  vessel 
properly  equipped,  at  one  trip,  which  is 
to  occupy  three  years — visiting  the  four 
(or,  to  perpetrate  a  tremendous  bull)  the 
jive  quarters  of  the  earth  (including 
Australia)  in  succession.  This  is  lite¬ 
rally  making  the  grand  tour,  truly  ! — 
The  scheme  is  addressed  to  “  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  ’  ’  and,  we 
doubt  not,  will  find  supporters.  If  the 
“  tarry-at-home  travellers’’  of  the  last 
century  were  to  rise  from  their  graves, 
how  they  would  stare.  In  1930,  we 
imagine,  when  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
Australia,  shall  have  become  as  familiar 
as  Switzerland  is  now,  people  will  be 
contemplating  a  voyage  to  the  moon  : 
query,  in  a  steam-balloon  ? 

It  seems,  amongst  other  novelties, 
that,  not  having  the  fear  of  Malthus  or 
Bentham  before  their  eyes,  divers  daring 
and  ill-advised  persons  have  issued  a 
prospectus  of  a  Matrimonial  Company ! 
so,  no  doubt,  we  shall  in  time  carry  on 
love  suits  by  proxy,  like  our  “  ancient 
ally,”  the  Turk.  A  list  of  these  under¬ 
takings  would,  however,  collectively,  be 
one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
that  could  be  offered  of  the  times. 

Clubs  are  all  the  rage.  Every  village 
wall  soon  have  its  club,  “  to  chat  about 
the  price  of  things,  the  fashion,  and  the 
weather.”  The  Traveller’s,  which  is 
about  being  erected  next  the  Athenaeum, 
will,  it  is  said,  be  the  most  splendid  in 
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tli©  metropolis,  though  its  palatial 
neighbour  may  almost  bid  defiance  to 
criticism.  I  wish  this  remark  could  be 
extended  to  many  other  new  erections  : 
the  new  churches,  especially,  are  com- 
lete  failures.  Ill-natured  persons  say, 
owever,  that  clubs  will  ultimately  anni¬ 
hilate  the  domestic  character  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen. 

In  literature,  art,  and  science,  the 
most  prominent  novelties  have  been 
noticed  progressively  in  the  Mirror ; 
and  we  can  only  remark,  that  1829  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  production  of 
many  very  important  works. 

Annuals  have  been  formerly  touched 
on — they  certainly  go  on  improving  ; 
thanks  again  to  Iron  !  To  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  engraving  on  steel,  ten  or 
twrelve  years  ago  (we  might  almost  date 
the  invention  at  that  period),  by  Mr. 
Charles  Heath,  the  lovers  of  art  are 
solely  indebted  for  these  beautiful  pub¬ 
lications. 

In  politics,  our  province  is  limited  ; 
but  the  less  that  is  said  on  the  subject, 
at  this  jocund  season  of  the  year,  the 
better :  for  wrhat  says  Sterne  on  the  text, 
“  It  is  better  to  go  into  the  house  of 
mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting.” 
— that  I  deny. 

Emigration  forms  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  the  year.  The  Swan 
River  settlement,  whether  we  take  its 
commanding  geographical  position,  or 
the  admirable  climate  and  soil,  into  con¬ 
sideration,  will  probably  become,  at  no 
distant  day,  one  of  the  greatest  colo¬ 
nies  of  Britain. 

As  to  Nicholas,  and  our  “  Ancient 
Ally,”  we  will  leave  their  destinies  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs,  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Press.  “  Enough — no  more  ”  The 
initiated  say,  however,  that  the  porten¬ 
tous  aspect  of  Mars  still  predominates. 

But  my  lamp  and  my  fire  burn  low, 
and  so  “  my  public,”  I  must  ‘‘with  the 
hand  of  my  heart,”  as  Tom  Hood  says, 
bring  this  paper  to  a  close.  For  what 
says  the  poet — 

t:  Heap  on  more  wood,  the  wind  is  chill ; 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

We’ll  keep  our  merry  Christmas  still.”* 

Vale, 

Vyvyan . 


MEMORY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

u  I  know  her  by  her  robe  of  mourning.” 

CUKRAN, 

Busy  Memory  !  tell  me  why. 

Tears  are  ever  in  thine  eye, 

And  mournful  is  thy  melody, 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Now  on  the  night-wind  swelling  ? 

Down  Time’s  long  vale  thine  echoes  roll, 

And  sadly,  sadly  on  my  soul 
Thine  influence  is  dwelling. 

Long  years  come  back  in  bright  array. 

The  sun-bright  morning  of  my  day. 

When  sweetly  pass’d  my  hours  aw  ay. 

Hope’s  azure  skies  above  me, 

When  music  was  in  every  breeze. 

And  verdure  ever  on  the  trees, 

And  eyes  look’d  on  that  lov’d  me. 

I  thought  this  world  a  faiiy  land ; 

The  skies  so  blue,  the  air  so  bland. 

And  lasting  seem’d  the  golden  band 
That  bound  my  joys  together, 

[  fear’d  no  change,  nor  loss,  nor  blight. 
Adversity’s  o’ershadowing  night. 

And  dark  tempestuous  weather. 

But  years  come  back  of  other  days. 

No  time  the  characters  can  raze. 

Or  Memory  cease  to  bend  her  gaze 
On  all  their  record  bears ; 

Death  came— and  change,  and  one  by  one. 
Are  youth’s  gay  hopes  and  pleasure’s  gone 
“  To  silence  and  to  tears.” 

Thou  “  greedy  grave  in  thy  dark  night, 

The  eyes  are  clos’d  that  shone  so  bright. 

And  shed  their  fond  unvarying  light 
So  faithfully  on  me  ! 

In  nightly  dreams  they  come  again. 

When  “  bitter  Fancy  ”  holds  her  reign. 

And  mourning  Memory. 

And  years  roll  by,  in  other  scenes. 

New  friends,  newr  hopes,  new  cares  are  mine; 

The  sun  of  gladness  faintly  beams 
O’er  the  w  ide  wrecks  of  time. 

And  Fancy  checks  her  wayward  flight, 

And  Hope’s  gay  visions  sunk  in  night. 

Like  w  intry  moon-beams  shine. 

Then  busy  Memory  cease  to  raise 
Thy  pageant  fair  of  other  days. 

And  let  me  now  direct  my  gaze 
On  brighter  worlds  to  come ! 

Where  neither  time,  nor  change,  nor  death 
Can  mar  one  flower,  in  that  bright  wreath 
That  blooms  beyond  the  tomb. 

Kirton  Lindsay.  Anne  R. 


THE  VILLAGE  BELLS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  That  blessed,  homely  music,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  pure  and  unalloyed  delight- 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Returning  to  my  childhood’s  home, 

I  saw,  with  heaviness,  how  chang’d 
Had  every  haunt  of  bliss  become, 

Where  once,  a  reckless  boy,  I  rang’d  ; 

1  deem’d  not  time  would  e’er  divide 
Those  hearts  which  did  so  kindly  prove 
With  coldness,  mix’d  with  paltry  pride, 

And  vulgar  hate  instead  of  love  ; 

Yet  Nature’s  change,  and  friendship’s  shame 
Had  left  the  village  bells  the  same. 

Their  music  bore  my  thoughts  away 
Unto  that  early,  hallow’d  time. 

When  called  by  duty  here  to  pray, 

I  listened  to  their  luring  chime ; 
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But  they  who  lau  lit  me  heaven  to  crave, 

My  father,  mother,  where  were  they  ? 
Green  was  the  turf  that  topped  Ah?  grave — 

On  her  a  mossier  sod  there  lay ; 

Yet  memory  might  some  record  claim 
The  Village  Bells  were  still  the  same. 

And  looking  to  the  leafless  wood, 

’Twas  scarcely  seen  across  the  down, 

How  narrow  look’d  ihe  silent  flood  ! 

How  grey  the  little  church  had  grourn! 

And  shooting  from  its  creviced  tower, 

I  saw  the  sickly  alder  climb  ; 

And  faded  was  the  dial  I’d  hour 

Where  shadow  show'd  the  sunny  time  ; 

But  on  the  breeze,  sweet  chimes  there  came 
The  Village  Bells  were  still  the  same. 

The  solemn  elms,  whose  branches  grew 
Against  the  chancel’s  Gothic  wall ; 

The  ha  dy  oaks  whose  shadow  threw, 

A  darkness  o’er  the  windows  tall; 

The  distant  cot  that  deck’d  the  hill; 

The  vale  receding  from  the  view; 

With  woody  walk  and  noisy  mill — 

Gave  token  of  an  alter’d  hue, 

Nor  Fancy  did  the  difference  frame — 

The  Village  Bells  were  still  the  same. 

“  And  here  may  he  my  rest,”  said  I, 

As  leaning  on  the  churchyard  gate  ; 

“  And  little  recks  it  where  1  lie 
Amidst  the  poor,  or  with  the  great ; 

Though  cenotaph  and  circling  pale 
Above  my  humbler  ashes  rise, 

Telling  to  all  its  gilded  tale 

Of  virtues  blazon’d  but  in  lies— 

When  fled  my  form,  forgot  my  name, 

Those  Village  Bells  shall  sound  the  same.” 

*  *  H. 
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PANTOMIME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Not  that  I  think  those  pantomimes. 

Who  vary  action  with  the  times. 

Are  less  ingenious  in  their  art, 

Tuan  those  who  only  act  a  part. 

Hudibras. 

The  clearest  notion  that  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  of  pantomime,  is  that  it  consists  of 
the  art  of  imitative  dance.  Now,  the  art 
of  dancing  is  divided,  properly,  into  two 
parts,  distinct  entirely  from  each  other  : 
one  of  which  may  be  termed  gymnastic , 
the  other  mimetic,  or  imitative.  The 
former  part  of  the  art  is  of  considerable 
antiquity  in  England  ;  but  the  latter, 
which  consists  of  pure  imitation,  was 
only  introduced  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century.  Strictly  speaking, 
pantomime  is  divided  into  three  species, 
the  tragic,  the  comic,  and  the  farcical. 
Of  these,  the  latter  has  been  cultivated 
in  the  pieces  called  “  Pantomimes,” 
since  the  above  date  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  tthe  last  century  that 
the  more  elegant  and  regulated  motions 
of  the  art  were  introduced  on  our  stage  : 


we  allude  to  the  ballet ,  which  is  indeed 
a  species  of  “  pantomime.”  True  it  is, 
that  there  is  throughout  the  farcical 
pieces  a  musical  accompaniment but 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  only  are  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  cadence  of  the  music. 
—  Thus,  whilst  the  higher  order  of 
the  art  was  neglected,  the  genius  of 
pantomime  degenerated  to  the  bizarre 
adventures  of  Harlequin,  Columbine, 
Clown,  and  Pantaloon.  Our  first  pur¬ 
pose  is  therefore  to  point  out  the  classi¬ 
cal  superiority  of  the  pantomime  of  the 
ancients  to  that  of  our  times. 

The  ancients,  it  is  well  known,  in 
their  estimation  of  the  dance,  considered 
chiefly  its  mimetic  powers.  Being  in 
its  origin  united  with  music,  solemn,  or 
fugitive,  in  the  service  of  religion,  it 
thereby  acquired  a  dignity  which  in 
modern  times  it  never  possessed.  The 
most  sacred  mysteries  of  heathenism 
were  thus  accompanied.  Apollo,  in  a 
passage  of  Pindar,  is  called  the  Dancer  ; 
and  there  is  a  Greek  line  extant,  which 
makes  even  Jupiter  himself  in  the  very 
act  of  dancing.  Even  at  Rome,  where 
the  dance  was  on  the  whole  much  less 
respected,  the  Priests  of  Mars,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  sacred  ancilia  were 
committed,  were,  from  their  customary 
and  solemn  dances,  denominated  Salii* 
Of  the  imitative  dance,  both  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  person  of  their  master, 
Socrates,  speak  very  favourably  ;  and 
Aristotle  expressly  ranks  it  with  the 
art  of  poetry.  Plutarch  considered  it 
worthy  of  distinct  discussion ;  f  and 
Lucian  has  left  us  an  express  eulogium, 
in  which  he  scruples  not  to  prefer 
the  orchestral  to  the  speaking  dramas. 
“The  Greeks,”  says  Athenseus,  “  had 
brought  their  dance  to  such  perfection 
in  the  art  of  imitating  the  passions,  that 
the  most  eminent  sculptors  thought 
their  time  not  ill  employed  in  studying 
and  designing  the  attitudes  of  the  public 
dancers;  and  to  this  study,”  he  adds, 
“  they  owed,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
most  transcendent  beauties  of  their 
works.” 

This  perfect  species  of  mimetic  dance 
was  constantly  united  with  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  in  the  choruses  of  the 
tragic,  comic,  and  satyric  dramas,  which 
exhibited  the  three  distinct  species  of 
imitation  above  enumerated  ;  and, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  per¬ 
formances  of  mere  unmixed  pantomime 
were  even  common  among  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Greeks,  it  is  certain  that  at 

Rome,  under  Augustus,  J  these  enter- 

« 

*  From  Salto. 

+  In  the  last  book  of  Symposiae  Questions. 

*  Pylades  and  Bathjilus  were  the  heroes  of 
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tainments  became  fashionable,  and  for 
some  centuries  afterwards  were  culti¬ 
vated  with  eagerness,  which  degenerated 
into  absurdity  and  vice.*  In  all  these 
dances,  the  motions  of  the  hands  and 
the  gestures  of  the  body  were  esteemed 
no  less  essential  than  the  pulsations  of 
the  feet ;  and,  if  in  the  accounts  of  those 
performances  now  extant  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  expression  and  action 
of  the  countenance,  it  is  owing  to  the 
use  of  masks ,  which  the  vast  extent  of 
the  ancient  theatres  made  expedient, 
rather  than  offensive,  f 

Rousseau  very  justly  considers  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  looks  and  gestures  as  an 
universal  language  ;  but  in  England  the 
extensive  powers  of  this  species  of  elo¬ 
quence  were  but  little  known  till  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  ballets 
were  first  produced  by  French  artists, 
on  the  stage  of  our  Italian  Opera.  We 
find  but  little  mention  of  them  in  the 
history  of  this  theatre.  From  an  ele¬ 
gantly  written  pamphlet,  dated  1788,  wre, 
however,  learn  that  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  most  successful,  was  the  ballet  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche — “in  which/’  ob¬ 
serves  the  writer,  “  the  serious  and 
comic  pantomime  of  the  ancients  ap- 

this  period.  So  distinct  were  the  «tyles  of  these 
two  ancient  dancers,  that,  according  to  Seneca, 
neither  Pylades  in  comedy,  nor  Batlnllus  in 
tragedy,  could  be  reckoned  comparable  to  tliem- 
se.\  es.  Of  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  above  time, 
a  curious  description  will  be  found  in  No.  9,  of 
the  Mirror. 

*  Dramatic  amusements  formed  splendid 
items  in  the  luxurious  enlertainments  of  the 
Romans.  Gibbon  describes  them  as  considering 
the  circus  as  their  home,  their  temple,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Republic.  The  impatient  crowd 
rushed  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places, 
and  there  were  many  who  passed  a  sleepless  and 
anxious  night  in  the  adjacent  porticoes.  From 
the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes 
amounted  to  400,000,  remained  in  eager  atten¬ 
tion.  The  vast  and  magnificent  theatres  of 
Rome  were  tided  by  3,000  female  dance's,  and 
by  3,000  singers,  with  the  masters  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  choruses.  Such  was  the  popular  favour 
which  they  enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
when  all  strangers  were  banished  from  the  city, 
the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  public  pleasures 
exempted  them  from  a  law  which  was  strictly 
executed  against  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts.” — Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall. 

f  Masks  were  very  common  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  were  more  particularly  used  by  the 
performers  at  their  theatres.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Egyptians  understood  theatrical 
entertainments ;  but  remains  of  their  monu¬ 
ments  prove  them  to  have  been  accustomed  to 
conceal  their  faces  with  masks.  They  were  origi¬ 
nally  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  then  of  leather, 
subsequently  of  wood,  and  of  paper  varnished. 
At  what  period  the  black  silk  vizor  came  into 
fashion,  we  know  not;  but  masks  of  black  vel¬ 
vet  were  commonly  worn  in  France  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  Very  recently  masks  have  been 
made  of  fine  wire  work,  variously  coloured  ; 
they  are  cooler,  and  pleasanter  to  wear  than 
others,  but  are  sadly  deficient  in  natural  effect. 
Female  masks  were  worn  by  boys,  who  formerly 
played  women's  parls  ou  our  stage. 


pear  to  have  been  completely  revived. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  sufficient 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  grand  ballets 
lately  exhibited  in  the  theatres  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  are  inferior,  in  any  mate¬ 
rial  point,  to  those  which  formerly 
delighted  the  wits  and  philosophers  of 
Athens,  or  the  polished  courtiers  of 
the  Roman  metropolis :  indeed,  from 
the  actors  not  wearing  masks,  as  in 
Rome,  our  pieces  could  not  fail  to  be 
superior."  He  then  particularizes  the 
style  of  Le  Picq  and  the  elder  Vestris,  as 
that  for  which  the  Roman  Pylades  was 
so  much  admired ;  and  the  younger 
Vestris  as,  in  all  points  of  excellence, 
the  Bathyllus  of  the  moderns  :  “  so  ad¬ 
mirable  are  the  two  former  in  the  grave 
and  tragic  dance,  and  the  latter  in  the 
elegance  of  comic  levity."  Our  elegant 
friend  of  the  Opera  (for  he  must  have 
been  an  inveterate  frequenter)  is  in 
some  doubt  whether  Medea  and  Jason 
was  the  first  performance  of  this  kind  in 
this  country:  this  which  he  characterises 
as  “  a  drama  of  very  transcendent  ex¬ 
cellence :  indeed,  Madame  Simonet,  who 
enacted  Medea  in  her  looks  and  gestures, 
almost  rivalled  Mrs.  Siddons,  then  about 
in  the  zenith  of  her  popularity.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  conceived  to  what  point  of 
excellence  this  species  of  the  pantomi¬ 
mic  art  may  be  carried,  when  it  is 
roved  to  have  even  rivalled  some  of  the 
ighest  efforts  of  tragic  acting.  We 
think  the  term  used  to  denote  them  on 
our  stage  is  Bullet  of  Action ,  for  The 
Deserter,  an  English  piece  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  is  from  a  ballet  of  the  same 
name,  originally  produced  at  the  Italian 
Opera. 

Many  subsequent  ballets  at  the  Opera 
House  have  presented  perfect  specimens 
of  this  elegant  art :  those  of  mytholo¬ 
gical  story  being  most  successful.  To 
enumerate  them  would  be  tedious,  our 
object  being  to  point  out  the  distinction 
between  ancient  and  modern  pantomime. 
In  regretting  the  decline  of  the  former, 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  of 
some  portion  of  it  being  still  retained,  and 
being  blended  with  music  and  poetical 
association,  in  the  form  of  operatic 
compositions,  of  which  excellence  the 
performances  of  Pasta  and  Malibran  are 
splendid  instances.  Of  modern  panto¬ 
mime,  it  is  our  intention  to  take  a  rapid 
view  in  an  ensuing  number  of  the  Mirror , 
when  its  distinction  from  the  ancient  art 
will  be  rendered  still  more  obvious  than 
it  has  been  by  the  foregoing  hasty  ob¬ 
servations  of  Philo-Dra.maticus. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  SIAMESE  YOUTHS. 

The  acquisitions  of  these  lads  seem  to 
roceed  nearly  •pari  passu  :  they  have 
oth  learned  a  good  deal  of  English, 
and  speak  it  very  nearly  alike.  They 
have  also,  of  late,  been  taught  whist,  at 
which  they  play  tolerably  well,  and  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  And  one  of 
the  remarkable  traits  attending  this  is, 
that  they  play  the  game  against  each 
other,  and  most  honourably  (we  have 
seen  single-bodied  players  not  quite  so 
correct)  abstain  from  looking  into  each 
other’s  hands.  The  other  day  Chang 
played  dumby  against  Eng  and  a  partner, 
and  a  very  interesting  contest  it  was. 

Recently,  when  they  were  indisposed, 
they  took,  medicine  together,  and  were 
affected  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ; 
but  when  medicine  wras  administered  to 
the  one,  and  not  to  the  other,  no  effect 
was  produced  on  the  exempt. 

A  curious  exemplification  of  their 
separate  state  is  afforded  by  the  grand 
mystery  of  dreaming.  Not  long  since, 
the  individual  who  sleeps  in  the  room 
with  them  observed  one  extremely  dis¬ 
turbed  in  his  sleep,  and  the  other  so 
violently  agitated  that  he  screamed  out. 
He  hastened  to  awake  them  ;  and  on 
inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  the  one 
that  was  disturbed  told  him  he  had 
dreamed  he  met  his  mother  ;  the  other, 
who  was  more  agitated,  that  he  thought 
somebody  was  cutting  off  his  hair.  The 
hair,  by  the  way,  is  a  cherished  orna¬ 
ment.  In  sleeping  they  lie  on  their 
back,  with  their  heads,  generally,  as  far 
apart  as  possible  or  convenient. 

While  asleep,  if  you  touch  one  you 
also  awake  the  other  ;  but  it  appears, 
that  though  a  sensation  is  communi¬ 
cated,  it  is  not  the  same  sensation.  For 
example,  if  one  is  tickled  to  cause 
laughter,  the  other  knows  you  are  tick¬ 
ling  his  brother,  but  he  does  not  feel  it. 
This  is  the  case,  whether  he  sees  what 
is  done  or  not. 

They  are  smart  in  their  remarks,  and 
very  excellent  mimics  and  imitators.  The 
other  day  Sir  A.  Carlisle  was  enforcing 
the  expediency  of  their  being  taught  to 
read  ;  and,  by  way  of  demonstrating  the 
thing,  he  marked  a  big  A  on  a  card  to 
show  them.  This  he  did,  pronouncing 
in  a  sound  pedagogue  style  A  a  a.  The 
boys  immediately  sounded  the  letter  so 
like  their  instructor  as  to  create  consi¬ 
derable  merriment.  He  then  went  to 
B  and  C  ;  but  while  doing  so,  they  had 
got  a  lit  tie  impatient  (as  schoolboys  will 


do  with  their  teachers),  and  one  of  them 
interrupted  him ;  upon  which  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Pshaw,  pshaw,  attend  to 
me.  ”  So  the  lesson  continued,  till 
Chang  took  the  pencil  to  make  the 
letters,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  in  the 
most  awkward  way  ;  upon  which  Sir 
Anthony  interfered  to  set  him  right ; 
but  the  scholar  was  close  in  all,  and  in 
his  turn  exclaimed  the  very  same — 
“  Pshaw,  pshaw,  atten  nje  !  ”  He, 
nevertheless,  drew  the  A  capitally  in 
his  own  mode. 

On  another  occasion,  a  visiter,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  their  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  ought  to  be  attended 
to,  spoke  to  them  on  this  subject.  In 
his  investigation  of  their  condition,  he 
asked,  “Do  you  know  where  you  would 
go  if  you  were  to  die  ?’’  To  which 
they  replied  quickly,  pointing  up  with 
there  fingers,  “  Yes,  yes,  up  dere.  n 
Their  saintly  friend,  unluckily  for  him¬ 
self,  persevered  in  catechising  ;  and 
questioned  them,  “Do  you  know  where 
I  should  go,  if  I  were  to  die  ?”  to  which 
they  as  promptly  answered,  pointing 
downwards,  “Yes,  yes,  down  dere.”' 
W e  are  afraid  that  the  laugh  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was  likely  to  efface  the  memory 
of  the  well-meant  attempt  to  imbue 
their  minds  with  Christain  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  their  speaking  to  each 
other,  though  they  do  not  do  so  often, 
yet  they  occasionally  converse.  It  has 
also  a  singular  effect  to  witness  the  twa 
speaking  together  at  the  same  time,  on 
different  topics,  to  different  persons. 
This  they  will  do  if  twro  beautiful  females 
happen  to  address  them  together  ;  for 
they  have  taste  enough  to  be  very  par¬ 
tial  to  beauty  in  the  other  sex.  They 
are  much  attached  to  the  wife  of  Mr. 

- ,  one  of  the  individuals  who 

brought  them  to  Europe, 

They  almost  always  eat  alone,  and, 
we  understand,  have  a  dislike  to  being 
looked  at  while  they  take  their  meals. 

Of  their  strange  formation,  an  accu¬ 
rate  cast  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Sievier, 
and  admirably  copied  in  wax  by  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  B.  Bolton,  the  medical  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  attended  them  since  their 
arrival. — Literary  Gazette. 

STANZAS  ON  SEEING  A  RECENTLY 
ERECTED  MONUMENT*  IN  THE  CHAPEL 
OF  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

Stop,  shipmate  stop,  he  can’t  he  dead  { 

His  muse  yet  lives,  to  seamen  dear; 

His  spirit  has  but  shot  a-head, 

And  yet  our  midnight  watch  may  cheer. 

Still  on  each  heart  his  lays  resound 
From  Nile  re-echoed  to  the  Nore  ; 

Yet  many  a  hope  of  mirth’s  aground, 

Should  Charley  he  indeed  no  more. 

*  To  the  Memory  of  C,  Dibdin. 
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The  “  Evening  Watch,”  the  sounding  lead. 
Will  sadly  miss  old  Charley  's  line  ; 

*'  Saturday  Night”  may  go  to  bed. 

His  sun  has  set,  no  more  to  shine  ! 

“  Sweethearts  and  Wives”  though  we  may  sing 
Or  toast,  at  sea,  “  the  Girls  on  Shore,” 

Jack’s  fiddle  wants  its  master  string, 

Since  tuneful  Charley  is  no  more. 

”  Jack  Ratline’s  ”  story  now  who’ll  tell  ? 

Or  chronicle  each  boatswain  brave? 

The  sailor’s  kind  historian  fell 
With  him  who  sung  “  The  Soldier’s  Grave.” 

“  Poor  Jack,”  “  Ben  Backstay  ” — But  belay  ! 
Starboard  and  larboard,  aft  and  fore. 

Each  from  his  brow  may  swab  the  spray, 

For  Charley  spins  the  yarn  no  more. 

The  capstan,  compass,  and  the  log, 

Will  oft  his  Muse  to  memory  bring; 

And  when  all  bands  wheel  round  the  grog, 
They ’ll  drink  and  blubber  while  they  sing. 

For  grog  was  often  Charley's  theme, 

A  double  spirit  then  it  bore  : 

It  somehow  seems  to  me  a  dream, 

That  such  a  spirit  is  no  more. 

It  smooth’d  the  tempest,  cheer’d  the  calm. 
Made  each  a  hero  at  his  gun  ; 

It  even  proved  to  foes  a  balm, 

Soon  as  the  angry  fight  was  done. 

Tu  n,  shipmates,  check  that  rising  sigh, 

He  s  gone,  as  others  went  afore. 

And  even  foremast  men  must  die, 

As  well  as  Charley,  now  no  morel 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


I’ROSTY  WEATHER. 

(From  the  “  Nodes  ’  ’  of  Blackwood.) 

North.  —  What,  James,  is  your  fa¬ 
vourite  weather  ? 

Shepherd. — A  clear,  hard,  black  frost. 
Sky  without  a  clud — sun  bright,  but 
almost  cold — earth  firm  aneath  your  feet 
as  a  rock — trees  silent,  but  not  asleep  wi’ 
their  budded  branches — ice-edged  rivers, 
amaist  mute  and  motionless,  yet  wimplin’ 
awee,  and  murmuring  dozingly  as  in  a 
dream — the  air  or  atmosphere  sae  rare¬ 
fied  by  the  mysterious  alchemy  o’  that 
wonderfu’  Wuzard  Wunter,  that  when 
ye  draw  in  your  breath,  ye’re  no  sensible 
o’  ha’in’  ony  lungs  ;  wi’  sic  a  celestial 
coolness  does  the  spirit  o’  the  middle 
region  pervade  and  permeate  the  totality 
o’  ane’s  hail  created  existence,  sowle 
and  .body  being  but  ane  essence,  the 
pulses  o’  ane  indistinguishable  frae  the 
feelin’s  o’  the  ither,  materialism  and 
immaterialism  just  ane  and  the  same 
thing,  without  ony  perceptible  shade  o’ 
difference,  and  the  immortality  o’  the 
sowle  felt  in  as  sure  a  faith  as  the  now 
of  its  being,  sae  that  ilka  thocht  is  as 
pious  as  a  prayer,  and  the  happy  habi¬ 
tude  o’  the  entire  man  an  absolute  reli¬ 
gion.  Then,  Sir,  what  a  glorious  ap- 
peteet  in  a  black  frost !  Corned  beef 
and  greens  send  up  in  their  steam  your 
soul  to  heaven.  The  greediest  gluttony 
is  satisfied,  and  becomes  a  virtue.  Eat¬ 
ing,  for  eating’s  sake,  and  in  oblivion  o’ 
its  feenal  cause,  is  then  the  most  sacred 
o’  household  duties.  The  .sweat-drops 


that  stand  on  your  brow,  while  your 
jaws  are  clunking,  is  beautifu’  us  the 
dew  on  the  mountain  at  sunrise — as 
poetical  as  the  foam-bells  on  the  bosom 
o’  the  glitterin’  river.  The  music  o’ 
knives  and  forks  is  like  that  o’  “  flutes 
and  saft  recorders,’’  “breathing  delibe¬ 
rate  valour  and  think,  Sir,  oh  think  ! 
hoo  the  imagination  is  roosed  by  the 
power  o’  contrast  between  the  gor-cock 
lyin’  wi’  his  buttered  breast  on  the  braid 
o’  his  back  upon  a  bed  o’  brown  toasted 
breed,  and  whurrin’  awa’  in  vain  doon 
the  wund  afore  the  death-shot,  and  then 
tapsel-teery  head  over  heels,  on  the  blue 
lift,  and  doon  on  the  greensward  or  the 
blooming  heather,  a  battered  and  bluidy 
bunch  o’  plumage,  gorgeous  and  glo¬ 
rious  still  in  the  dead-thraws,  your  only 
bird  o’  Paradise  ! 


®l i)t  ^elector , 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF 
JERUSALEM. 

[  We  extract  the  following  gorgeous 
description  of  this  memorable  event  from 
the  third  volume  of  the  Rev.Mr.Milman’s 
History  of  the  Jews.  It  will  be  found 
intensely  interesting,  —  we  might  say 
poetical,  even  did  not  its  brilliancy  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  highly-wrought  poem — 
The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  same 
author : — ] 

High  above  the  whole  city  rose  theTem- 
ple,  uniting  the  commanding  strength  of 
a  citadel  with  the  splendour  of  a  sacred 
edifice.  According  to  Josephus,  the 
esplanade  on  which  it  stood  had  been 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fresh  soil,  since  the  days  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  particularly  on  the  north  side.  It 
now  covered  a  square  of  a  furlong  each 
side.*  Solomon  had  faced  the  precipit¬ 
ous  sides  of  the  rock  on  the  east,  and 
perhaps  the  south,  with  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  the  other  sides  likewise  had  been 
built  up  with  perpendicular  walls  to  an 
equal  height.  These  walls  in  no  part 
were  lower  than  300  cubits,  525  feet ; 
but  their  whole  height  was  not  seen, 
excepting  on  the  eastern  and  perhaps 
the  southern  sides,  as  the  earth  was 
heaped  up  to  the  level  of  the  streets  of 
the  city.  Some  of  the  stones  employed 
in  this  work  were  70  feet  square. 

On  this  gigantic  foundation  ran  on 
each  front  a  strong  and  lofty  wall  with- 

*  D’Anville,  from  an  estimate  of  the  present 
area  of  the  hill,  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  ought  to  be  nearly  ten  instead  of  six 
stadia. 
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out,  within  a  spacious  double  portico  or 
cloisler  52£  feet  broad,  supported  by 
162  columns,  which  supported  a  cedar 
ceiling  of  the  most  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship.  The  pillars  were  entire  blocks 
hewn  out  of  solid  marble,  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  43f  high.  On  the  south  side 
the  portico  or  cloister  was  triple. 

The  open  courts  were  paved  with  va¬ 
rious  inlaid  marbles.  Between  this 
outer  court,  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
second  court  of  the  Israelites  ran  rails  of 
stone,  but  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
rather  more  than  five  feet  high.  Along 
these,  at  regular  intervals,  stood  pillars 
with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin ;  warning  all  strangers  and  Jews 
who  were  unclean,  from  entering  into 
the  Holy  Court  beyond.  An  ascent  of 
14  steps  led  to  a  terrace  17£  feet  wide, 
beyond  which  arose  the  wall  of  the  In¬ 
ner  Court.  This  wall  appeared  on  the 
outside  70  feet,  on  the  inside  43f ;  for 
besides  the  ascent  of  14  steps  to  the  ter¬ 
race,  there  wrere  five  more  up  to  the 
gates.  The  Inner  Court  had  no  gate 
or  opening  to  the  west,  but  four  on  the 
north,  and  four  on  the  south,  two  to  the 
east,  one  of  which  was  for  the  women, 
for  whom  a  part  of  the  Inner  Court  was 
set  apart — and  beyond  which  they  might 
not  advance  ;  to  this  they  had  access 
likewise  by  one  of  the  northern,  and  one 
of  the  southern  gates,  which  were  set 
apart  for  their  use.  Around  this  court 
ran  another  splendid  range  of  porticoes 
or  cloisters,  the  columns  wrere  quite 
equal  in  beauty  and  workmanship, 
though  not  in  size,  to  those  of  the  outer 
portico.  Nine  of  these  gates,  or  rather 
gateway  towers,  were  richly  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  on  the  doors,  the 
door-posts,  and  the  lintels.  The  doors 
of  each  of  the  nine  gates  were  52|  feet 
high,  and  half  that  breadth.  Within, 
the  gateways  w'ere  52£  feet  wide  and 
deep,  with  rooms  on  each  side,  so  that 
the  whole  looked  like  lofty  towers  :  the 
height  from  the  base  to  the  summit  was 
70  feet.  Each  gateway  had  two  lofty 
pillars  21  feet  in  circumference.  But 
that  which  excited  the  greatest  admira¬ 
tion  was  the  tenth,  usually  called  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple.  It  was 
of  Corinthian  brass  of  the  finest  work¬ 
manship.  The  height  of  the  Beautiful 
Gate  was  87£,  its  doors  70  feet.  The 
father  of  Tiberius  Alexander  had  sheet¬ 
ed  these  gates  with  gold  and  silver  ;  his 
apostate  son  was  to  witness  their  ruin 
by  the  plundering  hands  and  fiery  torches 
of  his  Roman  friends.  Within  this  qua¬ 
drangle  there  was  a  further  separation, 
a  low  wall  which  divided  the  priests 
from  the  Israelites  :  near  this  stood  the 


great  brazen  altar.  Beyond,  the  Tem¬ 
ple  itself  reared  its  glittering  front. 
The  great  porch  or  Propyleon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  design  of  the  last,  or  Herod’s 
Temple,  extended  to  a  much  greater 
width  than  the  Temple  itself ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  former  width  of  105  feet,  it 
had  two  wings  of  35  each,  making  in  the 
whole  175.  The  great  gate  of  this  last 
quadrangle,  to  which  there  was  an  as¬ 
cent  of  twelve  steps,  was  called  that  of 
Nicanor.  The  gateway  tower  was  132£ 
high,  43|  wide,  it  had  no  doors,  but  the 
frontispiece  was  covered  with  gold,  and 
through  its  spacious  arch  was  seen  the 
golden  gate  of  the  Temple,  glittering 
with  the  same  precious  metal,  with 
large  plates  of  which  it  was  sheeted  all 
over.  Over  this  gate  hung  the  cele¬ 
brated  golden  vine.  This  extraordinary 
piece  of  workmanship  had  bunches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus,  as  large  as  a  man. 
The  Rabbins  add,  that,  “  like  a  true  na¬ 
tural  vine,  it  grew  greater  and  greater  ; 
men  would  be  offering,  some,  gold  to 
make  a  leaf  \  some  a  grape,  some  a 
bunch :  and  these  were  hung  up  upon 
it,  and  so  it  was  increasing  continu¬ 
ally.’ ’ 

The  Temple  itself,  excepting  in  the 
extension  of  the  wings  of  the  Propyleon, 
was  probably  the  same  in  its  dimensions 
and  distribution  with  that  of  Solomon. 
It  contained  the  same  holy  treasures,  if 
not  of  equal  magnificence,  yet  by  the 
zeal  of  successive  ages,  the  frequent 
plunder,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed, 
was  constantly  replaced  ;  and  within, 
the  golden  candlestick  spread  out  its 
flowerifig  branches,  the  golden  table 
supported  the  showr-bread,  and  the  altar 
of  incense  flamed  with  its  costly  per¬ 
fume.  The  roof  of  the  Temple  had 
been  set  all  over  on  the  outside  writh 
sharp  golden  spikes,  to  prevent  the  birds 
from  settling,  and  defiling  the  roof ;  and 
the  gates  were  still  sheeted  with  plates 
of  the  same  splendid  metal.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  whole  Temple  looked  literally 
like  a  a  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with 
golden  pinnacles.” 

Looking  down  upon  its  marble  courts, 
and  on  the  Temple  itself,  when  the  sun 
arose  above  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
it  directly  faced,  it  was  impossible,  even 
for  a  Roman,  not  to  be  struck  with 
wmnder,  or  even  for  a  stoic,  like  Titus, 
not  to  betray  his  emotion.  Y et  this  wras 
the  city,  which  in  a  few  months  was  to 
lie  a  heap  of  undistinguished  ruins  ;  and 
the  solid  Temple  itself,  which  seemed 
built  for  eternity,  not  “  to  have  one  stone 
left  upon  another.” 
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The  Temple  set  on  Fire . 

It  was  the  10th  of  August,  a.c.  70,  the 
day  already  darkened  iu  the  Jewish  ca¬ 
lendar  by  the  destruction  of  the  former 
Temple  by  the  King  of  Babylon  :  it  was 
almost  passed.  Titus  withdrew  into  the 
Antonia,  intending  the  next  morning  to 
make  a  general  assault.  The  quiet 
summer  evening  came  on  ;  the  setting 
sun  shone  for  the  last  time  on  the  snow- 
white  walls,  and  glistening  pinnacles  of 
the  Temple  roof.  Titus  had  retired  to 
rest,  when  suddenly  a  wild  and  terrible 
cry  was  heard,  and  a  man  came  rushing 
in,  announcing  that  the  Temple  was  on 
fire.  Some  of  the  besieged,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  repulse  in  the  morning, 
had  sallied  out  to  attack  the  men  who 
were  busily  employed  in  extinguishing 
the  fires  about  the  cloisters.  The 
Romans  not  merely  drove  them  back, 
but,  entering  the  sacred  space  with 
them,  forced  their  way  to  the  door  of 
the  Temple.  A  soldier,  without  orders, 
mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  his 
comrades,  threw  a  blazing  brand  into  a 
gilded  small  door  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chambers,  in  the  outer  building  or 
Porch.  The  flames  sprung  up  at  once. 
The  Jews  uttered  one  simultaneous 
shriek,  and  grasped  their  swords,  with 
a  furious  determination  of  revenging  and 
perishing  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
Titus  rushed  down  with  the  utmost 
speed  :  he  shouted,  he  made  signs  to 
his  soldiers  to  quench  the  fire  :  his  voice 
wTas  drowned,  and  his  signs  unnoticed, 
in  the  blind  confusion.  The  legionaries 
either  could  not,  or  would  not  hear  : 
they  rushed  on,  trampling  each  other 
down  in  their  furious  haste,  or,  stum¬ 
bling  over  the  crumbling  ruins,  perished 
with  the  enemy.  Each  exhorted  the 
other,  and  each  hurled  his  blazing  brand 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  edifice,  and 
then  hurried  to  his  work  of  carnage. 
The  unarmed  and  defenceless  people 
were  slain  in  thousands  :  they  lay  heap¬ 
ed,  like  sacrifices,  round  the  altar  ;  the 
steps  of  the  Temple  ran  with  streams  of 
blood,  which  washed  down  the  bodies 
that  lay  about. 

Titus  found  it  impossible  to  check  the 
rage  of  the  soldiery  ;  he  entered  with 
his  officers,  and  surveyed  the  interior  of 
the  sacred  edifice.  The  splendour  filled 
them  with  wonder  ;  and  as  the  flames 
had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  holy  place, 
he  made  a  last  effort  to  save  it,  and 
syringing  forth,  again  exhorted  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  confla¬ 
gration.  The  centurion,  Liberalis,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  force  obedience  with  his 
staff  of  office  ;  but  even  respect  for  the 
emperor  gave  way  to  the  furious  animo¬ 
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sity  against  the  Jews,  to  the  fierce  ex¬ 
citement  of  battle,  and  to  the  insatiable 
hope  of  plunder.  The  soldiers  saw 
every  thing  around  them  radiant  with 
gold,  which  showed  dazzlingly  in  the 
wild  light  of  the  flames  :  they  supposed 
that  incalculable  treasures  were  laid  up 
in  the  sanctuary.  A  soldier,  unperceived, 
thrust  a  lighted  torch  between  the  hinges 
of  the  door — the  whole  building  was  in 
flames  in  an  instant.  The  blinding 
smoke  and  fire  forced  the  officers  to  re¬ 
treat  :  and  the  noble  edifice  wras  left  to 
its  fate. 

It  was  an  appaling  spectacle  to  the 
Roman — what  was  it  to  the  Jew  !  The 
whole  summit  of  the  hill,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  city,  blazed  like  a  volcano. 
One  after  another  the  buildings  fell  in, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  wrere 
swallowed  up  in  the  fiery  abyss.  The 
roofs  of  cedar  were  like  sheets  of  flame  ; 
the  gilded  pinnacles  shone  like  spikes  of 
red  light ;  the  gate  towers  sent  up  tall 
columns  of  flame  and  smoke.  The 
neighbouring  hills  were  lighted  up  ;  and 
dark  groups  of  people  were  seen  wutch- 
ing  in  horrible  anxiety  the  progress  of 
the  destruction  :  the  walls  and  heights 
of  the  upper  city  were  crowded  with 
faces — some  pale  with  the  agony  of 
despair,  others  scowling  unavailing  ven¬ 
geance.  The  shouts  of  the  Roman 
soldiery,  as  they  ran  to  and  fro,  and  the 
howlings  of  the  insurgents  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames,  mingled  with 
the  roaring  of  the  conflagration  and  the 
thundering  sound  of  falling  timbers. 
The  echoes  of  the  mountains  replied, 
or  brought  back  the  shrieks  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  heights  :  all  along  the  walls 
resounded  screams  and  wailings  :  men, 
who  were  expiring  with  famine,  rallied 
their  remaining  strength  to  utter  a  cry 
of  anguish  and  desolation. 

Slaughter  and  Sacking . 

The  slaughter  w'ithin  was  even  more 
dreadful  than  the  spectacle  from  with¬ 
out.  Men  and  wemen,  old  and  young, 
insurgents  and  priests,  those  who  fought 
and  those  who  entreated  mercy,  were 
hewn  down  in  indiscriminate  carnage. 
The  number  of  the  slain  exceeded  that 
of  the  slayers.  The  legionaries  had  to 
clamber  over  heaps  of  dead,  to  carry  on 
the  wrork  of  extermination.  John,  at  the 
head  of  some  of  his  troops,  cut  his  way 
through,  first,  into  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  ;  afterwards,  into  the  upper 
city.  Some  of  the  priests  upon  the  roof 
w'renched  off  the  gilded  spikes,  with 
their  sockets  of  lead,  and  used  them  as 
missiles  against  the  Romans  below. — 
Afterwards  they  fled  to  a  part  of  the 
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wall,  about  fourteen  feet  wide.  They’ 
were  summoned  to  surrender  ;  but  two 
of  them,  Mair,  son  of  Belga,  and  Joseph, 
son  of  Dalai,  plunged  headlong  into  the 
flames. 

No  part  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Romans.  The  treasuries,  with  all  their 
wealth  of  money,  jewels,  and  costly 
robes — the  plunder  which  the  Zealots 
had  laid  up  —  were  totally  destroyed. 
Nothing  remained  but  a  small  part  of 
the  outer  cloister,  in  which  about  six 
thousand  unarmed  and  defenceless  peo¬ 
ple,  with  women  and  children,  had  taken 
refuge.  These  poor  wretches,  like  mul¬ 
titudes  of  others,  had  been  led  up  to  the 
Temple  by  a  false  prophet,  who  had 
proclaimed  that  God  commanded  all  the 
Jews  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  where  he 
would  display  his  Almighty  power  to 
save  his  people.  The  soldiers  set  fire 
to  the  building  :  every  soul  perished. 


THE  SAVIOUR  AS  A  CHILD  WITH 
FLOWERS. 

Blest  age  of  innocence  aud  truth. 

Of  open  heart  as  open  brow  ; 

When  thoughts  are  free  and  words  are  sooth : — 
Ere  the  warm  blood  of  wilder  youth 
Flows  through  the  veins,  and  in  the  eye 
Glows  with  unquiet  brilliancy — 

Childhood,  how  fair  art  thou  ! 

Fair  even  in  the  sons  of  earth  ; 

But  thou  wert  fairest  when  the  Saviour  smiled, 
When  He  of  virgin  birth 

Stooped  to  the  semblance  of  an  earth-born  child. 

And  did  he  spend  the  vacant  hour 
Child-like,  in  ranging  plain  and  wood? 

And  did  be  seek  the  shadowy  bower, 

And,  sportive,  twine  the  summer  flower, 

While,  as  the  rustic  crown  he  wreathed, 

Each  conscious  flower  fresh  odours  breathed  ; 
And  e’en  the  blossoms,  strewed 
As  though  unheeded,  o’er  the  ground, 

Drooped  not,  nor  withered  ;  but  unfading  shed 

A  balmier  fragrance  round 

Than  when  they  glittered  in  their  parent  bed  ? 

Then  blame  we  not  the  venturous  dream 
Of  painter-poet — who  hath  traced 
What  some,  perchance,  may  lightly  deem 
Of  Him,  in  whom  the  Heavenly  Beam 
Though  latent  in  a  fleshly  shroud, 

Was,  like  the  sun  behind  a  cloud, 

Though  dimmed,  yet  undefaced; — 

For  who  could  mark  the  fair  young  brow, 

The  ringlets  of  that  wildly-clustering  hair. 

That  look  serene — nor  know 

No  child  of  sin,  no  heir  of  death  was  there  ! 

Mark  too  that  varied  coronal. 

Where  the  rich  eastern  flowers  combine 
Tneir  hues  of  beauty,—  are  not  all 
His  work  who  framed  this  earthly  ball  ? 

Flowers  spring  on  earth — stars  deck  the  sky  — 
Alike  in  each  his  inward  eye 
Knew  his  own  work  divine. 

Whate’erhe  saw,  whate’er  he  heard, 

On  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky,  at  morn  or  even, 
Fiower,  star,  wave,  vocal  bird, 

To  Him  were  fraught  with  memories  of  Heaven  ! 

Yes— when  this  low,  terrestrial  sphere 
He  deigned — a  seeming  child — to  tread, 

Heard  he  not  sounds  none  else  could  hear  ? 

And  were  not  viewless  Seraphs  near 
To  hold  communion  with  their  Lord  ? 

And  where  th’  Angelic  Host  adored. 

Did  not  glad  Nature  shed 


Her  sweetest  flowers,  —and  if  lie  wove 
What  seemed  a  wreath  to  human  eyes, 

By  Angels  borne  above, 

Might  not  that  wreath  outshine  the  crowns  of 
Paradise. 

The  Iris. 


POPULATION  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Captain  Frankland,  in  his  recent 
Travels,  has  thus  grouped,  and  very  well 
distinguished  the  varied  population  of 
Constantinople.  “  How  describe  the 
grave,  majestic,  and  graceful  Eft'endi 
Turk,  with  snow-white  turban,  jetty 
beard,  sparkling  and  full  eyes,  long, 
flowing  caftan,  scarlet  trousers,  yellow 
boots,  rich  cachmere  shawl  round  the 
waist,  in  which  shone  the  glittering, 
gilded  handjar  (dagger.)  The  light, 
gay,  chattering,  active,  but  cunning¬ 
looking  Greek,  distinguished  by  his 
short  chin,  black  turban,  enormously 
large  but  short  trousers,  bare  legs,  and 
black  shoes.  The  grave  but  respectful 
Armenian,  with  his  calpac  of  black  felt, 
swelling  like  a  balloon  upon  his  head  ; 
he  too  wears  the  long  robe  of  the  Turk, 
but  in  his  girdle  the  silver  inkhorn  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  the  handjar,  and  his 
feet  are  clothed  in  the  crimson  slipper 
or  boot.  Next  comes  the  despised  and 
humiliated  Jew,  whose  sallow  counte¬ 
nance,  contracted  eyebrow,  sunken  eye, 
and  quivering  lip,  are  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  nation  all  over  the  world  ; 
his  head  bent  downwards  as  if  by  the 
weight  of  tyranny  and  the  everlasting 
sin  of  his  tribe,  is  surmounted  by  a  blue 
turban,  and  his  slippers  are  of  the  same 
colour.  With  these  are  seen  the  high, 
taper  calpac  of  the  Tartar,  the  melon¬ 
shaped  head-piece  of  the  Nizam  Djedid, 
the  grey  felt  conical  cap  of  the  Imaum 
and  Dervish,  and  occasionally  the  un¬ 
graceful  hat  of  the  Frank,  with  its  con¬ 
comitant,  angular,  rectilinear,  bebut- 
toned  and  mean-looking  costume  of 
Europe.” 

itUtvospecuAn  ©leanings. 


ships. 

To  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  the 
invention  of  ships  is  (says  Potter)  like 
all  things  of  such  antiquity — uncertain. 
There  are  divers  persons  who  seem  to 
make  equal  pretensions  to  this  honour  : 
such  are  Prometheus,  Neptune,  Janus, 
Atlas,  Hercules,  Jason,  Danaus,  Ery- 
thrseus,  cfcc. ;  but,  by  common  fame,  it 
is  given  to  Minerva,  the  happy  mother 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  first  ship  seen  in  Greece  arrived 
at  Rhodes,  from  Egypt,  1485  before 
Christ.  Hiero’s  ship,  wdiich  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Archimedes,  had 
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wood  enough  employed  in  it  to  make 
sixty  gallies.  It  hud  all  the  variety  of 
apartments  of  a  palace — banquetting- 
rooms,  galleries,  gardens,  fish-ponds, 
stables,  mills,  baths,  a  temple  of  Venus, 
&c.  It  was  encompassed  with  an  iron 
rampart  and  eight  towers,  with  walls 
and  bulwarks,  furnished  with  machines 
of  war,  particularly  one,  which  threw  a 
stone  of  300  lbs.,  or  a  dart  twelve  cubics 
long,  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  dec.  This 
ship  has  been  described  by  Athenaeus, 
the  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  Greek 
treatise  “  on  machines  of  war.’* 

The  first  double-decked  ship  built  in 
England  was  of  1,000  tons  burthen,  by 
order  of  Henry  VIII.  1509  :  it  was  called 
The  Great  Harry,  and  cost  ^14,000. 
Before  this,  twenty-four  gun  ships  were 
the  largest  in  our  navy,  and  these  had 
no  port-holes,  the  guns  being  on  the 
upper  decks  only.  Port-holes  were  in¬ 
vented  by  Descharges,  a  French  builder 
at  Brest,  in  1500.  There  were  not 
above  four  merchant  ships  of  120  tons 
burthen  before  1551.  The  first  ship  of 
the  burthen  of  800  tons  was  built  in 
England,  in  1597- 

A  first-rate  man  of- war  requires  about 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  uses 
180,000  lbs.  of  rough  hemp  in  the 
cordage  and  sails  for  it.  The  ground 
on  which  the  timber  for  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship  would  require  to  grow  would 
be  fourteen  acres.  It  requires  3,000 
loads  of  timber,  each  load  containing 
fifty  cubical  feet.  1,500  well-grown 
trees,  of  two  loads  each,  will  cover  four¬ 
teen  acres,  at  twenty  feet  asunder  ;  and 
3,000  loads  of  rough  oak  cost  about 
2i\  per  foot,  or  51.  per  load. 

P.  T.  W. 


The  inhabitants  of  Chios  anciently  pos¬ 
sessed  a  reputation  for  virtue,  still 
maintained  among  them.  According  to 
Plutarch,  there  was  no  instance  of  adul¬ 
tery  during  the  space  of  700  years. 

The  Egyptians,  in  their  hieroglyphics, 
represented  destruction  by  a  rat. 

Knives  are  said  to  have  been  first  made 
in  England  in  1563,  by  one  Mathew,  on 
Fleet  Bridge,  London. 

The  Portuguese  language  must  have 
been  very  poor  before  the  time  of  Ca- 
moens,  for  he  added  two  thousand 
words,  and  they  were  all  accepted  on 
the  credit  of  a  single  man* 

Pom pe y  the  Great  was  the  first  who 
built  fixed  theatres,  which  he  did  nobly 
of  square  stone.  Until  then  they  were 
built  of  wood,  and  temporary.  II.  H. 


e  ©atljerer. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  (rifles. 

Shakspeare. 

Dr.  John  Jegon,  of  Bennett  College, 
Cambridge,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  was  a  most  serious  man  and  grave 
governor  ;  yet  withal,  of  a  most  face¬ 
tious  disposition.  The  following  is  an 
instance  : — While  master  of  the  college, 
he  chanced  to  punish  all  the  under  gra¬ 
duates  for  some  general  offence,  and  the 
penalty  was  put  on  their  heads  in  the 
buttery  :  he  disdained  however  to  apply 
the  money  to  his  own  use,  and  it  was 
expended  in  new  whiteing  the  hall  of 
the  college  ;  whereon  a  scholar  hung¬ 
up  these  lines  on  the  screen  : — 

Doctor  Jegon,  Bennett  College,  master, 
Broke  the  scholars’  heads,  and  gave  the 
walls  a  plaster  ! 

But  the  doctor,  whose  ready  wit  was 
not  the  least  impaired  by  age,  on  read¬ 
ing  the  paper  extempore,  immediately 
rejoined  in  pencil : — 

Knew  I  but  the  wag  that  writ  these 
lines  in  bravery, 

I’d  commend  him  for  his  wit,  but  whip 
him  for  his  knavery. 

H.  J.  M. 


AN  ULTIMATUM. 

At  Great  Farringdon,  Berks,  in  an 
old  churchwarden’s  book  of  accounts, 
dated  1518,  there  is  the  form  of  then 
admitting  churchwardens  (as  I  suppose) 
into  their  office,  in  the  following  words  : 

“  Cherchye  Wardenys  thise  shat  be 
youre  charge  to  be  tru  to  God  and  to 
the  Churche  for  love  nor  favore  off'  no 
man  wythe  in  thyse  parishe  to  withhold 
ani  Righyte  to  the  Churche  but  to  Res- 
seve  the  Dettes  to  hyt  belongth  or  ellse 
to  goo  to  ye  Develh  ”  C.  K.  W. 


Inscription  on  a  board  a  ffixed  to  an  empty 
Hovel,  between  Chelsea  and  Battersea 
Bridge. 

“  Take  Notis  whoever  trespases  on  this 
primises  will  be  prosticuted  accordin  to 

Law.”  H.  S.  B. 


CONFIRMATION. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  extreme  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society  respecting  the 
nature,  tfcc.  of  this  solemn  rite,  is  not 
less  singular  in  this  era  of  universal 
education,  than  pitiable.  We  speak 
from  actual  and  personal  knowledge 
when  wre  state,  that  many  of  them  fancy 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  feast,  or  convivial 
meeting.  A  servant  who  once  lived  in 
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the  family  of  the  writer,  said,  that  un¬ 
der  this  idea,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
she  represented  herself  to  the  minister 
i  f  the  parish  as  fourteen,  and  fancying 
she  was  going  to  an  entertainment,  went 
as  she  expressed  it,  “for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,”  and  was  confirmed. 

Under  this  impression  also,  at  a  con¬ 
firmation  held  at  a  county  town,  in  the 
summer  of  1N21,  six  or  eight  boys  un¬ 
der  the  proper  age,  were  found  to  have 
forged  tickets  of  admission  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  fraud  was  of  course  detect¬ 
ed,  and  the  ignorant  authors  of  it  se¬ 
verely  reprimanded. 

An  old  clergyman  used  to  relate  the 
following  anecdote  with  great  glee : — 
Once,  when  preparing  his  parishioners 
for  the  solemn  ordinance  of  confirma¬ 
tion,  he  found  amongst  them  one  old 
woman  so  excessively  ignorant  and  stu¬ 
pid,  that  for  some  weeks  prior  to  the 
time,  he  was  obliged  to  have  her  come 
to  his  house  every  day,  in  order  to  in¬ 
struct  and  catechize  her.  At  length  he 
began  to  hope  that  his  time,  patience, 
and  zeal,  had  not  been  entirely  bestow¬ 
ed  in  vain,  a  few  bright  flashes  of  un¬ 
derstanding  having  burst  from  the  old 
dame’s  much  beclouded  intellect.  The 
important  day  arrived  ;  “  Now  my  good 
friend,”  said  the  worthy  pastor,  just 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
ceremony,  “  as  this  is  the  last  moment 
in  which  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  you,  let  me  ask,  do  you 
thoroughly  understand,  and  believe  all 
the  articles  of  your  Christian  Faith?” 
“  Ay — yes,  Sir,  thank  ’e,”  replied  his 
venerable  pupil,  with  a  simper,  and 
, dropping  one  of  her  best  curtsies,  “  I 
does,  indeed,  now,  and  thank  God,  I 
heartily  renounces  ’em  all l” 

M.  L.  B. 


GIANTS. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a*  common  notion 
that  the  race  of  mankind  gradually 
diminishes  in  stature;  hence  Virgil 
reckons  that  posterity  would  behold 
with  admiration,  the  huge  bones  of  those 
Romans  who  fell  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  afterwards  they  should  acciden¬ 
tally  be  discovered : 

••  Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcbris.* 

A  notion  which  naturally  led  the  an¬ 
cients  to  imagine  that  the  first  men  had 
been  giants  in  respect  of  us  ;  or  at  least 
that  there  had  been  formerly  giants  in 
the  world.' — Pegge’s  Anonymiana. 


Dr.  Fuller,  ( Worthies  of  Gloucester,) 
after  observing  that  the  family  of  Win¬ 


ter  were  great  navigators,  says,  in  his 
way,  “  The  more  the  pity  that  this 
worthy  family  of  the  Winter’s  did  ever 
leave  the  element  of  water,  to  tamper 
with  fire,  especially  in  a  destructive  way 
to  their  king  and  country  ;”  alluding  to 
Thomas  Winter,  concerned  in,  if  not  the 
first  mover  of,  the  Popish  Plot,  in  the 
reign  of  James- 1. — Rapin,  v.  ii.  p.  176. 


CURIOUS  GRANT. 

Looking  over  Stowe’s  Chronicle ,  I  met 
with  the  following  curious  grant  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Library  at  Richmond. 

W.  C.  R.  R. 

I  William,  King,  the  third  yeare  of  my 
raigne, 

Giue  to  thee  Norman  Hunter,  to  me 
that  art  both  Life  and  Deere, 
The  Hop  and  the  Hopton,  all  the  bounds 
up  and  downe, 

Vnder  the  Earth  to  Hell,  aboue  the 
Earth  to  Heauen, 

And  frome  me  and  from  mine,  to  thee 
and  to  thine, 

As  good,  and  as  faire,  as  euer  they 
mine  were, 

To  witnesse  that  this  is  soothe,  I  bite  the 
white  wax  with  my  toothe 
Before  Avgge  Mawd,  and  Margery,  and 
my  youngest  son  Henry, 

For  one  Bow  and  Broad  Arrow,  when  I 
come  to  Hunt  upon  Yarrow. 


With  the  present  Number  is  published  a  Sup¬ 
plement,  containing;  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  and  a  copious  Memoir  ; 
with  Title,  Preface,  and  Index  to  Vol.  xir. 
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(tharuig  Cross,  jlmety  years  since. 


Dr.  Johnson,  a  very  grave  authority  on 
all  matters,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“  Fleet-street  has  a  very  animated  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  I  think  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross. ” 
Now,  the  observant  habits  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor  must  have  familiarized  him  with  the 
physiognomy,  or  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  ichnography,  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  we  are  inchned  to  think  there  is 
more  philosophy  in  the  above  quaint 
examplar  than  many  had  dreamt  of.  Nay, 
if  a  man  wishes  to  observe  the  habits  of 
Londoners,  let  him  be  ensconced  at 
Charing,  Cross. 

Of  the  antiquarian  history  of  this 
spot,  we  have  given  several  facts  and 
fragments.  Even  so  early  as  our  first 
volume,  two  or  three  of  our  liege  sub¬ 
scribers  fell  into  a  dispute  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  name,  which  was  settled 
to  their  satisfaction  ;  and  a  few  w'eeks 
since,  another  antiquarian  correspon¬ 
dent  sent  us  the  following  scrap,  which 
almost  repeats  a  former  communica¬ 
tion  :  “  It  is  not  generally  knowrn,  that 
the  name  of  Charing  Cross,  originated 
in  the  fond  epithet  bestowed  by  Edward 
I.  on  his  beloved  queen,  to  whom  no 
less  than  fifteen  crosses  were  erected, 

Vol.  XV.  C 


and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  French 
language  at  that  time  in  England ;  Char¬ 
ing  being  nothing  but  a  corruption  of 
Chere  Reyne,  often  applied  by  Edward 
to  his  queen,  of  course,  the  Cross  gave 
the  name  to  the  spot.’’*  Of  this  inter¬ 
esting  memorial  of  conjugal  affection  we 
gave  an  engraving  at  page  393  of  our 
13th  Volume.  We  need  only  mention 
the  w'ell-known  historical  fact  of  this 
spot  being  originally  the  village  of 
Charing,  where,  to  quote  a  jingling 
rhyme  of  our  day,  there  were 

“  Hedges  and  ditches,  and  ponds  of  water  ; 

But  now  we’ve  nothing  but  bricks  and  mortar.” 

Even  in  a  good  Map  of  London,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  that  Covent 
Garden  extended  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
and  the  fields  behind  it  reached  to  the 
village  of  St.  Giles’s.  The  extensive 
street  now  called  the  Haymarket,  had  a 
hedge  on  one  side,  and  a  few  bushes  on 
the  other.  Neither  Pall  Mall,  St.  James’s 

♦  A  similar  coriuption  occurs  in  Blanch 
Apple  Court,  in  the  cify,  which  lias  long  beeu 
called  Blind  Chapel  Court;  and  a  district  near 
St.  Catherine’s,  first  called  Hamines  Gui&nes, 
being  inhabited  by  people  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Calais,  long  bore  the  name  of  Hang¬ 
man’s  Gains  W.  G.  C. 
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Street,  Piccadilly,  nor  any  of  the  streets 
and  squares  in  that  part  of  the  town 
were  built ;  and  Westminster  was  a  small 
town  on  the  south-west  and  south  sides 
of  St.  James’s  Park.  This  is  about  two 
and  a  half  centuries  since ;  but,  reader, 
recollect  how  many  public  buildings  and 
streets  have  sprung  up  and  vanished 
since  this  date.  Really,  the  rise  and 

{irogress  of  cities  seems  a  matter  of  so 
ittle  wonder,  that  wre  begin  to  think 
with  Swift,  that  he  who  can  neither 
play  the  fiddle  nor  make  a  small  town 
a  great  city,  “  deserves  to  be  kicked 
out  of  creation.” 

Suppose  we  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  improvements  of  this 
neighbourhood.  First  rose  Northum¬ 
berland  House.  Between  1721  and  1726 
was  built  the  splendid  church  of  “St. 
Martin,”  then  aptly  termed  “  in  the 
Fields  next  stands,  if  in  its  present 
converted  and  dismantled  state  it  can  be 
so  called,  the  King’s  Mews  ;  then  cross 
we  over  to  the  Italian  Opera  House,  on 
the  site  of  which  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
completed  the  first  theatre  in  1705. 
Pall  Mall,  at  this  time,  probably  had  a 
“  sweet  shady  side  and  Carlton  House 
was  a  plain  town  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  till,  in  1783,  Holland  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  palace,  equivocally  speak¬ 
ing,  by  almost  rebuilding  it.  Spring 
Garden,  too,  had  anything  but  a  town  as¬ 
sociation.  But,  Northumberland  House 
has  been  renovated ;  St.  Martin’s  Church 
has  been,  or  rather  will  be,  thrown  open, 
and  form  part  of  a  fine  quadrangle. 
Carlton  House  has  disappeared  like  the 
fabric  of  a  vision,  and  left  not  a  wreck 
behind  ;  but  superb  palatial  mansions 
have  sprung  up  in  accordance  with  the 
luxurious  character  of  the  age ;  and 
Spring  Garden  is  now  a  grove  of  chim¬ 
neys.  Returning  to  the  centre,  or 
Charing  Cross,  there  is  a  relic  of  by¬ 
gone  days — the  noble  equestrian  statue 
of  Charles  I.,  the  work  of  Hubert  le 
Sceur,  a  Frenchman,  who  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  year  1 633. 

Horace  Walpole  thus  notices  this 
fine  specimen  of  art : — “The  command¬ 
ing  grace  and  figure,  and  the  exquisite 
form  of  the  horse,  are  striking  to  the 
most  unpractised  eye.  ”  And  Dr. 
Kitchiner,  in  a  chapter  on  Horses,  in 
his  Traveller's  Oracle ,  says — “The 
figure  and  symmetry  of  the  horse  is 
no  where  more  perfectly  displayed  than 
in  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  at 
Charing  Cross,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  finished  piece  of  workmanship  of 
its  kind  ever  produced.  Continually, 
however,  in  our  sight,  this  chef  d' oeuvre 
is  not  only  disregarded,  but  neglected.” 


The  history  of  the  statue  is  not  a  little 
curious.  It  was  cast  in  1639,  on  a  spot 
of  ground  near  Covent  Garden,  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel ; 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
it  was  sold  by  Parliament  to  John  River, 
a  brazier,  living  at  the  Dial,  near  Hol- 
born  Conduit,  with  strict  orders  to  break 
it  to  pieces  ;  much  in  the  same  spirit  as 
that  of  the  Bourbons  in  extirpating  the 
letter  N.  from  the  public  buildings  of 
Paris.  But  the  brazier  loved  his  king, 
and  was  a  cunning  wight  forsooth  ;  lor 
he  produced  a  quantity  of  fragments  of 
old  brass,  and  concealed  the  statue  and 
horse  under  ground,  until  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  Like  certain  mock  patriots  of 
these  times,  he  also  profited  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  ;  for,  says  M.  de  Archenholz, 
“  he  cast  a  number  of  knives  and  forks 
in  brass,  which  he  sold  as  manufactured 
from  the  statue.  These  were  purchased 
with  avidity  by  the  royalists,  out  of 
affection  to  their  unfortunate  sovereign, 
and  sought  with  equal  eagerness  by  the 
rebels,  as  a  trophy  of  the  downfall  of  a 
despot.’’  In  1678  the  statue  was  erected 
on  a  pedestal,  ornamented  with  the  royal 
arms,  trophies,  cfec.,  from  the  chisel  of 
Grimlin  Gibbons.  In  our  Engraving  it 
is  represented  without  lamps,  lor  it  was 
not  till  twenty-seven  years  after  the 
date  of  the  print,  or  1767?  that  lamps 
were  affixed  to  the  railings,  according 
to  this  memorandum  : — 

“  Monday,  5th  February,  1767* 

“  The  Board  of  Works  having  given 
orders  for  six  globe  lamps  to  be  fixed  on 
irons  round  the  statue  of  King  Charles 
I.,  at  Charing  Cross,  for  the  safety  of 
carriages,  they  were  lighted  up  last 
night,  for  the  first  time.” 

The  time  of  our  print  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  The 
date  is  nearly  a  century  since  ;  but  the 
difference  from  its  present  appearance 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected, 
and  is,  in  all  probability,  much  less  than 
will  be  the  changes  here  a  hundred 
years  hence.  Still,  the  traffic  and  bustle 
of  the  place  are  materially  different : 
here  are  only  two  old  coaches  toppling 
with  their  loads ;  a  freighted  chair  ;  a 
few  listless  passengers,  and  in  all  about 
a  score  of  persons  in  the  street.  The 
coaches  fall  very  short  of  our  modern 
out-fits  ;  but  a  chair  may  now  some¬ 
times  be  seen  crossing  this  part  of  the 
town,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
being  one  of  the  few  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  who  are  thus  conveyed  to  the 
opera,  &c.  At  all  events,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  an  artist  to  select  such  a 
leisure  day  of  the  week  as  that  of  the 
Engraving.  We  miss  the  street  lamps  ; 
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although  globular  glass  lamps,  with  oil 
burners  had  then  been  introduced  nearly 
thirty-six  years,  they  had  not  been  erect¬ 
ed  at  Charing  Cross.  There  was  at  this 
time  an  inn  here  :  need  we  then  wonder 
at  the  celebrity  of  the  Golden  Cross, 
Charing  Cross,  all  over  Europe.  Among 
the  anecdotical  recollections  of  this  spot 
is  the  following  : — “  On  July  3,  1810,  a 
small  loaf  fastened  by  a  string,  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  statue,  to  which  was 
attached  a  placard,  stating,  that  it  was 
purchased  from  a  baker,  and  was  ex¬ 
tremely  deficient  in  weight,  and  was 
one  of  a  numerous  batch.  ”  The  notice 
concluded  by  simply  observing  :  “  Does 
not  this  deserve  the  aid  of  parliament  ?’’ 
This  exhibition  attracted  a  great  crowd 
of  people,  until  the  wrhole  of  the  loaf  was 
washed  away  by  subsequent  heavy  rain. 

Of  the  contemplated  improvements 
at  Charing  Cross,  we  can  speak 
with  less  confidence.  There,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  plan  for  a  large  square  on  the 
site  of  the  King’s  Mews,  with  wide 
streets  branching  from  it  to  the  Strand, 
to  Covent  Garden,  and  to  the  British 
Museum  —  the  northern  end  of  the 
square  to  be  occupied  by  a  National 
Gallery,  and  the  Royal  Academy  and 
other  public  buildings  to  be  raised  on 
the  east  parallel  with  the  front  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church.  An  Hospital  is  like¬ 
wise  talked  of ;  but  as  such  projects  un¬ 
dergo  much  revision  in  their  progress, 
little  can  yet  be  stated  with  certainty. 

The  widening  of  the  street  thence  to 
the  site  of  Exeter  ’Change  is,  however, 
rapidly  proceeding,  although  from  the 
report  ot  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  just  published,  “  There 
remain  to  be  settled  the  interests  of  23 

{tarties  in  158  freehold  houses,  and  of 
easeholders’  or  occupiers’  interests  in 
87  houses.” 

THE  SONG  OF  MORN. 

Suggested  by  the  “  Song  of  Night.”* 

I  come  to  thee,  O  earth, 

O  earth  envelop’d  in  the  pitchy  night, 

I  come  with  glory,  from  the  fount  of  light, 

That  spoke  me  erst  to  birth. 

I  come  to  battle  gloom, 

To  shed  refulgence  on  the  blacken  ’d  cloud. 

To  bring  thy  sombre  walls — a  dazzling  shroud, 
Thy  murkiness — a  tomb. 

From  out  my  stores  I  shower 
Life  on  the  lifeless — bloom  the  desert  ground, 
Suffuse  the  livid  cheek,  and  scatter  round 
An  odour  for  the  flower. 

I  come  with  many  a  song, 

I  tune  the  matin  note,  the  leafy  tree 
With  all  her  music,  derivates  from  me. 

The  warbler’s  tongue. 

*  Winter's  Wreath,  1830. 
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From  me  the  glowing  plain. 

Arrays  the  flow’ret,  scents  the  lulling  breeze, 
Wears  on  her  mossy  bank  a  limpid  ease, 

In  redolence  again. 

The  rose  bud  in  decay, 

Plumes  at  my  coming- rises  into  life, 

Filling  the  vacant  air  with  fragrance  rife, 

Of  heaven’s  first  ray. 

The  lily  greets  my  smile. 

And  blushing,  lifts  her  drooping  head  to  view 
My  rosy  lustre,  with  the  spangl’d  dew 
Bright’ning  her  face  awhile. 

I  come,  in  beauty  dress’d. 

The  azure  heaven’s  my  throne;  thou  earlli  my 
seat, 

Whereon  the  sunbeam,  strew's  beneath  my  feet 
A  glittering  vest. 

I  bring  thee  cheering  light 
To  soften  anguish,  w  ipe  the  tearful  eye, 

Rid  the  lone  bosom  of  the  spells  that  lie, 

In  visions  of  the  night. 

With  beams  of  hope,  I  come 
To  all  w  ho  hail  me,  messenger  of  love, 

Of  mercy,  yet  for  man  a  voice  above, 

Bidding  the  wanderer  home. 

Sudbury.  J,  W. 
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BLACK-EYED  SUSAN. 

A  FRAGMENT.* 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

I  have  often  reflected  with  regret  on 
the  number  of  our  native  odes,  vulgarly 
called  ballads,  which  have  sunk,  and  are 
daily  sinking  into  oblivion  ;  a  misfortune 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  many  words  and  phrases 
which  are  understood  no  longer  than 
the  accidents  that  gave  rise  to  them  are 
fresh  in  the  memory,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  they  become  unintelligible,  and 
consequently  neglected  and  forgotten — 
a  mislortune  which  can  never  enough  be 
lamented,  since  they  generally  possess 
wit,  and  many  of  them  pathos  and  sub¬ 
limity. 

He,  therefore,  that  would  step  for¬ 
ward  to  rescue  their  precious  remains 
from  destruction,  and  recover  them  when 
on  the  point  of  being  lost  for  ever, 
though  the  undertaking  might  prove  too 
great  for  his  strength,  yet  he  would 
undoubtedly  deserve  the  approbation  of 
mankind,  and  if  he  failed  it  would  at 
least  be  in  a  great  attempt. 

I  have  anxiously  waited  for  some  abler 
pen  to  undertake  the  cause,  but  since 

*  We  hope  none  of  the  admirers  of  Gay, 
(and  we  are  of  the  number,)  will  take  this  Frag¬ 
ment  in  ill  part.  The  w  riter  doubtless  thinks 
the  field  of  commentary,  like  the  world,  is  wide 
enough  for  all.— F.n. 
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no  one  has  come  forward,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  still  continues,  I  feel  im¬ 
pelled  by  an  irresistible  power  (though 
conscious  of  my  own  inability)  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  the  task  myself. 

My  intention  is  to  publish  a  uniform 
collection  of  the  ballads  still  in  exis¬ 
tence,  that  have  merit  sufficient  to  re¬ 
commend  them  to  the  public ;  to  illus¬ 
trate  them  with  explanatory  notes,  and 
the  various  readings  I  have  found  in 
different  manuscripts  ;  and  lastly,  though 
with  diffidence,  to  point  out  the  beauty 
and  defects  of  particular  passages,  and 
show  where  the  author  has  exceeded  or 
lallen  short  of  the  bounds  of  nature 
and  propriety. 

In  thus  becoming  a  critic,  I  am  aware 
that  I  shall  create  a  host  of  enemies, 
and  therefore  deem  it  necessary  to  be 
particularly  explicit  on  one  point. 

Those  wrho  object  to  any  of  my  opi¬ 
nions  or  assertions  with  candour  and  ur¬ 
banity,  whose  aim  is  not  to  detract,  but 
to  correct,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  their  no¬ 
tice,  and  will  cheerfully  and  openly, when 
convinced  of  a  mistake,  avow  and  rectify 
it.  And  though  in  some  instances  their 
arguments  may  not  appear  to  me  so 
conclusive  as  could  be  wished,  yet  by 
comparing  them,  I  may  possibly  be  able 
to  make  deductions  which  will  throw 
infinite  light  on  the  subject,  and  per¬ 
haps  discover  the  true  meaning  of  pas¬ 
sages  till  then  considered  inexplicable  ; 
and  thus  by  the  collision  of  opinions, 
the  spark  of  truth  will  be  elicited.  But 
those  who  write  only  to  condemn,  whose 
pens  are  guided  by  envy  and  malevo¬ 
lence,  and  who,  feeling  their  own  defi¬ 
ciency  of  genius,  strive  to  reduce  every 
one  to  the  low  estimation  in  which  them¬ 
selves  are  held — to  such  I  shall  make  no 
reply,  and  their  rancorous  remarks  will 
only  excite  my  contempt. 

I  commence  by  offering  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  pathetic  ballad,  “  Black-eyed 
Susan,”  wherein  I  have  endeavoured  to 
elucidate  such  passages  as  appear  ob¬ 
scure,  and  to  point  out  others  that  de¬ 
serve  particularly  to  be  condemned  or 
applauded. 

BLACK-EYED  SUSAN. — VERSE  I. 

AH  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor’d, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 

When  Black-eyed  Susan  came  on  board. 

Oh,  where  shall  1  my  true  love  find? 

Tell  me  ye  jovial  sailor  s,  tell  me  true 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  your  crew. 

All — Here  a  difficulty  occurs  in  IU 
mine ,  which  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  explain  satisfactorily  ;  in  fact,  no  de¬ 
terminate  signification  can  be  given  to 
the  line.  All  in  the  Downs  may  mean 
simply  In  the  Downs,  without  any  re¬ 


ference  to  the  whole  fleet,  in  which 
sense  we  frequently  find  all  to  be  used 
by  ancient  authors  ;  but  the  writer  might 
have  meant  that  all  the  fleet,  that  is  the 
whole  fleet,  was  assembled  in  the  Downs, 
from  different  ports,  ready  for  sailing. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  bias  the  minds  of 
the  public  on  the  subject,  for  where  a 
passage  will  bear  two  significations  with 
equal  probability,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  either  will  be  implicitly  followed. 

Moor'd. — The  derivation  of  this  word 
is  rather  doubtful,  but  from  its  signifi¬ 
cation  which  implies  the  securing  a  ship 
with  two  anchors,  where  one  would  not 
be  sufficient ;  I  am  induced  to  believe  it 
originated  from  the  obsolete  verb  to 
more,  i.  e.  to  increase  or  strengthen  ; 
and  indeed  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  by  an  ancient  manuscript  now  be¬ 
fore  me,  in  which  the  line  is  thus  writ¬ 
ten  :  “  All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was 
mored.’* 

The  streamers. — I  believe  by  streamers 
are  commonly  understood  pendants,  or 
long,  narrow  flags,  flying  from  the  mast 
head  ;  but  from  a  consideration  of  the 
passage,  I  think  it  possible  the  author 
might  have  had  quite  a  different  mean¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  by  streamers,  he  alluded 
to  the  eyes  of  the  sailors  ;  quasi,  stream¬ 
ing  with  tears  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
their  country  and  friends.  To  explain 
the  remainder  of  the  line,  I  must  call 
to  the  reader’s  recollection,  that  when 
the  eyes  are  filled  with  tears,  the  objects 
around  appear  to  have  an  undulating 
motion  as  if  shaken  by  the  wind,  which 
motion  the  author,  by  a  poetical  license, 
lias  transferred  from  the  object  to  the 
eyes. 

IVhenblack-eyed  Susan. — The  epithet 
black-eyed  is  extremely  puzzling ;  it 
may  mean  that  the  pupils  of  her  eyes 
were  black,  and  then  it  will  be  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  blue-eyed,  when  the 
eyes  are  blue  ;  but  it  may  likewise  allude 
to  a  livid  mark  frequently  observed 
round  the  eye,  the  effect  of  a  contusion. 

Susan.  A  feminine  appellation  com¬ 
mon  in  England,  changed  in  familiar 
conversation  to  Sue  and  Suky,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  well-known  Ode  : 

Molly  put  the  kettle  on, 

Suky  take  it  off  again. 

Came  on  board. — I  am  now  going  to 
hazard  a  bold  conjecture,  well  aware 
that  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
expression,  to  come  on  board,  it  refers 
merely  to  the  act  of  visiting  a  vessel, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  person  is  conveyed ;  how 
must  the  poet  be  raised  in  our  estima¬ 
tion  if  we  could  believe  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  her  coming  to  the 
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shij)  on  a  board.  Figure  to  yourself  for 
an  instant,  an  interesting  female  ventur¬ 
ing  on  the  troubled  ocean  on  a  single 
plank — not  a  boat  could  be  procured, 
and  no  other  \vay  remained  for  her  to 
behold  her  lover  once  more ;  conceive 
the  shore  covered  with  spectators, 
offering  up  vows  for  her  safety,  and 
anxiously  watching  every  wave,  fearful 
that  it  should  overwhelm  her  ;  but  see, 
she  has  reached  the  vessel,  the  admir¬ 
ing  multitude  rend  the  air  with  their 
shouts,  and  she  is  amply  rewarded  for 
her  courage  by  the  sight  of  her  lover. 
If  such  were  the  author’s  intention,  we 
may  consider  him  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  for 
boldness  of  imagination  and  originality 
of  ideas. 

Oh  where . — Regardless  of  forms,  she 
neglects  the  usual  ceremonies  on  first 
entering  a  vessel,  and  at  once  breaks 
out  into  that  pathetic  exclamation, 
“  Oh,  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find  ?’’ 

If  my  sweet  William. — Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam  is  a  flower  wTell  known  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens  ;  but  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  there  is  no  doubt  but  she  is 
speaking  of  her  lover.  William ,  most 
probably  was  his  name,  to  which  her 
affection  prompts  her  to  add  the  epithet 
sweet. 

Sails  among  your  crew. — This  ex¬ 
pression  does  not  imply  that  he . 

Ccetera  desunt . 

T.  C. 


JVlamierg&  Customs  of  all  Nation#. 

SERVING  BEES  AT  A  FUNERAL. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Many  of  your  readers  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  custom  almost  universally 
prevalent  in  country  places  among  those 
that  keep  bees — that  of  serving  them 
with  biscuit  and  wine  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  of  any  member  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belong.  This  practice  is 
one  of  the  most  harmless  of  those  super¬ 
stitions  of  our  ancestors  which  yet  linger 
in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  island  ; 
and  although  not  specially  recommended 
by  any  writer  on  bees  from  Virgil  to 
Hubert,  yet  so  firm  is  the  conviction, 
that  the  neglect  of  the  practice  would 
cause  the  failure  of  the  apiary,  that  it  is 
seldom  omitted.  The  following  account 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  curious  cere¬ 
mony  : — Some  time  since  a  respectable 
farmer  died  ;  on  the  day  of  his  inter¬ 
ment,  the  female  pursuivant  at  the  fune¬ 
ral  ceremony  filled  several  plates  with 
biscuit,  mashed  with  wine,  which  she 
placed  under  the  different  hives  re¬ 


spectively,  repeating  at  each  operation 
tnis  noming — “  My  master  is  dead  !  my 
mistress  will  be  master  next  year,  and 
she  invites  you  all  to  his  funeral  !”  A 
gentleman,  who  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
expressing  surprise  that  the  bees  did  not 
attempt  to  sting  nor  seem  exasperated, 
though  it  was  the  middle  of  a  hot  day, 
and  they  were  flying  thickly  about,  was 
answered  with  an  assurance  that  they 
would  not  on  that  occasion  by  any  means 
sting  the  person  who  served  them.  It 
was  afterwards  remarked  by  the  servitor, 
how  entirely  they  ceased  from  working 
on  that  day,  and  thickly  attended  about 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  funeral. 

W.  G.  C. 


FESTIVITIES  OF  “  MERRIE  ENGLAND/’ 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  account 
of  regal  and  civic  festivities,  in  which 
hospitality  and  charity  were  combined, 
I  have  copied  from  Stow,  in  his  Survay 
of  London ,  4th  edition,  1618,  and  send 
them  for  the  entertainment  of  your  nu¬ 
merous  readers.  Our  beloved  Sovereign, 
“  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,”  seems 
disposed  to  revive  these  heart-cheering 
customs  of  his  royal  ancestors  and  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  by  his  example  stimulate 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  opulent 
citizens,  to  similar  acts  of  liberality. 

In  page  884  it  is  recorded — “  That  in 
the  yeere  1236,  and  the  twentieth  of 
Henry  the  Third,  on  the  29th  Decem¬ 
ber,  William  de  Haverhull,  the  king’s 
treasurer,  was  commanded,  that  upon 
the  day  of  Circumcision  of  our  Lord,  he 
should  cause  6000  poore  people  to  bee 
fed  at  Westminster,  for  the  state  of  the 
king,  the  queene,  and  their  children. 
The  weake  and  aged  to  bee  placed  in 
the  great  hall,  and  in  the  lesser,  those 
who  were  more  strong  and  in  reasonable 
plight,  in  the  king’s  chamber  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  the  queene’s  :  and  when 
the  king  knew  the  .  charge,  hee  gladly 
allowed  it  in  the  accounts.”  Page  885 : 
“In  the  yeere  1238,  the  same  King 
Henry  kept  his  feast  of  Christmas  at 
Westminster,  in  the  great  hall  ;  so  did 
hee  in  the  yeere  1241,  where  he  placed 
the  legate  in  the  most  honourable  place 
of  the  table — to  wit,  in  the  middest — 
which  the  noblemen  tooke  in  evill  part. 
The  king  sate  on  the  right  hand,  and 
the  archbishop  on  the  left,  and  then  all 
the  prelates  and  nobles,  according  to 
their  estates,  for  the  king  himself  did 
set  the  guests.  In  the  yeere  1242  he 
likewise  kept  his  Christmas  in  the  hall, 
<fec.”  Page  887  :  “  And  in  the  yeere 
1389  King  Richard  the  Second  kept  a 
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most  royall  Christmas  there,  with  dayly 
j listings,  and  runnings  at  tilt,  where- 
unto  resorted  such  a  number  of  people, 
that  there  was  every  day  spent  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-six  oxen,  and  three 
hundred  sheepe,  beside  fowle  without 
number.  He  caused  a  gowne  for  him- 
selfe  to  bee  made  of  gold,  garnished 
with  pearle  and  precious  stones,  to  the 
value  of  three  thousand  rnarkes.  He 
was  garded  by  Cheshire  men,  and  had 
about  him  commonly  thirteen  bishops, 
besides  barons,  knights,  esquires,  and 
others  more  than  needed  :  insomuch, 
that  to  the  household  came  every  day  to 
meate  ten  thousand  people,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  the  messes  told  out  from  the 
kitchen  to  three  hundred  servitors.— 
Thus  was  this  great  hall,  for  the  honour 
of  the  prince,  often  times  furnished  with 
ghests,  not  onely  in  this  king’s  time  (a 
prodigall  prince),  but  in  the  time  of 
others  also,  both  before  and  since, 
though  not  so  usually  noted.  For  when 
it  is  said,  the  king  held  his  feast  of 
Christmas,  or  such  a  feast,  at  West¬ 
minster,  it  may  well  bee  supposed  to 
bee  kept  in  this  great  hall,  as  most  suffi¬ 
cient  for  such  a  purpose.’’  Page  888  : 
“  King  Henry  the  7th,  in  the  ninth  of 
his  reigne  (holding  his  royal  feast  of 
Christmas  atWestminster)  on  the  twelfth 
day,  feasted  Ralph  Austry,  then  Maior 
of  London,  and  his  brethren  the  aider- 
men,  and  other  commoners  in  great 
number  ;  and  after  dinner  dubbed  the 
maior,  knight,  caused  him,  with  his 
brethren,  to  stay  and  behold  the  dis- 
guisings  and  other  disports  in  the  night 
following  shewed  in  the  great  hall, 
which  was  richly  hanged  with  arras, 
and  staged  about  on  both  sides  :  which 
disports  being  ended,  in  the  morning  the 
king,  the  queene,  the  ambassadours, 
and  other  estates,  being  set  at  a  table  of 
stone,  sixty  knights  and  esquires  served 
sixty  dishes  to  the  king’s  messe,  and  as 
many  to  the  queene ’s  (neither  flesh  nor 
fish),  and  served  the  maior  with  twenty- 
four  dishes  to  his  messe,  of  the  same 
manner,  with  sundry  wines  in  most 
plenteous  wise.  And  finally,  the  king 
and  queene  being  convayed  with  great 
lights  into  the  palace,  the  maior,  with 
the  company  in  barges,  returned,  and 
came  to  London  by  breake  of  the  next 
day.  Thus  much  for  building  of  this 
great  hall,  and  feasting  therein.” 


THE  SABBATH  IN  EDINBURGH. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Comparisons  have  frequently  been  made 
between  a  Sunday  in  the  British  metro¬ 


polis  and  one  in  France.  At  Paris,  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  other  places,  the  people  go 
to  mass  in  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
but  all  appearances  of  devotion  cease 
before  twelve  o’clock.  The  brief  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  are  succeeded  by  all 
kinds  of  amusements  :  theatres  are 
opened,  masquerades  are  resorted  to, 
and  nothing  is  neglected  to  render  the 
hebdomadal  relaxation  from  business  as 
lively  as  possible.  It  is  needless  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  London  Sabbath  here :  tra¬ 
vellers,  coming  immediately  irom  the 
continent,  are  sickened  with  what  they 
call  the  ennui  of  our  devotional  observ¬ 
ances  ;  but  those  who  have  resided,  any 
time  in  Edinburgh  will  not,  I  am  certain, 
complain  of  the  dulness  of  a  Sunday 
spent  in  our  metropolis. 

The  Scottish  capital,  on  the  Sabbath, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  city  having  the 
plague  ;  every  house  is  closed,  and  the 
streets,  during  the  hours  of  divine  service, 
present  few  or  no  people  ;  if,  indeed,  any 
are  observed,  they  walk  along  in  a  devout 
and  even  melancholy  manner,  directing 
their  steps  either  to  some  kirk,  or  to 
their  own  dull  homes.  The  magistrates 
forbid  vehicles  of  any  description  to  pass 
the  streets.  A  stage-coach  is  never  seen, 
and  gentlemen  would  be  considered 
scandalous  were  they  to  take  an  airing 
in  their  own  carriages.  No  article  of 
any  kind  can  be  bought ;  and  the  spirit 
of  Presbyterianism  is  carried  even  so  far, 
that  no  person  must  pluck  fruit  or  gather 
vegetables  from  his  own  garden.  The 
insides  of  the  houses  are  particularly 
dull,  for  no  cooking  is  allowed,  and 
music  is  strictly  forbidden.  Those  who 
allow  singing  or  music  in  their  houses 
are  fined  the  next  day  by  the  autho¬ 
rities. 

The  only  cheerful  part  of  Sunday  is 
when  the  band  belonging  to  the  garrison 
plays  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  :  the  magistrates  consider  this  cus¬ 
tom  as  a  great  levity  and  nuisance,  and 
have  frequent  angry  altercations  with 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  respecting  it. 

G.  W.  N. 
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German  Polish. 

The  German  cabinet-makers  do  not 
merely  content  themselves  with  polish¬ 
ing  the  exterior  of  their  works,  but  ex¬ 
tend  this  beautiful  improvement  to  the 
drawers,  partitions,  and  every  other 
part  of  their  interior  fittings  also,  with 
great  addition  to  their  value. —  Gill's 
Repository . 
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Stomach  of  Plants. 

The  last  No.  of  Brande’s  Journal 
contains  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  this 
interesting  question,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  T.  Burnett.  It  is  too 
lengthy  for  our  columns  ;  but  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  writer  go  to  prove  that 
Aristotle’s  observation,  that  u  plants 
are  animals  turned  inside  out,”  and  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  term  “  inverted  animals,’’  are 
nearer  the  fact  than'commonly  supposed. 

The  Microscope. 

A  very  interesting  object  is  the  singu¬ 
lar  appearance  of  the  globules  of  the 
blood  in  curdling,  resembling  heaps  of 
similar  coins,  sliding  one  beneath  an¬ 
other,  when  the  heaps  are  thrown  down. 
To  view  this,  place  a  small  drop  of 
fresh  blood  upon  a  slip  of  glass,  and  in¬ 
stantly  cover  it  with  a  very  thin  slice  of 
talc.  A  high  degree  of  magnifying 
power  is,  however,  necessary  to  be  em¬ 
ployed — such  as  that  afforded  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  lens,  of  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  inch 
focus. —  Gill. 

Iron  Rail-ways  and  Candages. 

The  Chevalier  Baader,  of  Munich, 
has  published,  in  the  Franklin  Journal , 
a  new  and  improved  plan  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  branch  of  machinery ; 
among  the  advantages  of  which  are  a 
simple  and  easy  contrivance,  by  which 
his  carriages  can  be  turned  off  from  the 
rails  at  any  point,  so  as  either  to  avoid 
other  wagons  meeting  on  the  same  track, 
or  to  pass  by  those  which  they  have 
overtaken,  and  return  again  into  their 
first  line ;  so  that  no  siding  places  or 
turning  plates  are  necessary  ;  and  this 
can  be  performed  almost  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  upon  a  common  turnpike  road. 
By  his  construction  of  the  wagons,  the 
resistance  is  so  much  reduced,  that, 
upon  a  dead  level,  the  power  of  one 
horse  is  sufficient  to  draw  with  ease,  and 
at  a  good  pace,  a  load  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  tons,  when  divided  amongst 
several  carriages  linked  together.  The 
Chevalier  also  states  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  principle,  by  which  the 
power  and  motion  of  stationary  steam- 
engines,  and  other  machines,  esta¬ 
blished  at  considerable  distances  apart, 
along  the  rail-roads,  and  working  with¬ 
out  interruption,  can  be  imparted  to  any 
number  of  loaded  carriages  passing  upon 
the  rail-way,  from  one  steam-engine  or 
machine  to  another,  without  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  drag-ropes  or  chains,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  intermediate  apparatus, 
find  yet  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
velocity  ! 


The  Symphonion. 

The  inventer  of  this  new  musical  in¬ 
strument  is  Mr.  C.  Wheatstone.  In  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  snuff-box,  it  com¬ 
prises  musical  tones  extending  even  to 
the  compass  of  three  octaves,  with  addi¬ 
tional  semi-tones  :  it  is  played  upon 
with  keys,  arranged  in  a  novel  manner, 
so  as  to  produce  either  single  notes, 
thirds,  fifths,  or  other  chords,  at  plea¬ 
sure.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
portable  wind  musical  instrument  ever 
invented,  which  is  capable  of  being 
played  upon  by  the  fingers  of  a  per¬ 
former.  In  the  portable  musical  boxes 
the  springs  are  acted  upon  by  machi¬ 
nery,  so  as  to  produce  a  few  set  tunes 
only. — Gill. 

Beet-root  Sugar. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from 
beet-root  last  year,  in  one  hundred 
sugar-houses  in  France,  was  about  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
sugar  in  that  kingdom.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  last  year  has  doubled  that  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  and  the  specula¬ 
tion  has  turned  out  very  profitable.  It 
is  also  stated,  that  to  supply  the  entire 
consumption  of  France,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  plant  with  beet-root  one 
twenty-eighth  part  of  the  land  now  lying 
fallow. 

Maize, 

The  white  maize  of  China,  although 
a  much  smaller  grain  than  that  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  yields  more  abundantly,  and 
gives  a  much  finer  flour.  Some  Chinese 
maize,  sown  in  the  south  of  France 
during  last  year,  turned  out  very  well, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  season. 

Remarkable  Apple  Tree. 

An  apple-tree,  at  St.  Valery,  in 
France,  owing  to  the  imperfect  orga¬ 
nization  of  its  blossoms,  never  bore  fruit 
till  last  year,  when  the  owner  impreg¬ 
nated  the  bloom  with  the  pollen  of  the 
blossoms  of  other  trees.  All  the  blooms 
so  treated  produced  fine  .fruit,  whilst 
those  which  were  not  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  blossoms  from  other  trees, 
remained,  as  formerly,  barren. 

Naval  Steam  Cannon. 

This  stupendous  machine  of  war  does 
not,  as  Jonathan  would  say,  “progress,” 
for  none  of  the  experiments  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  In  one  of  them,  the  apparatus 
was  placed  about  forty  paces  distant 
from  a  wooden  figure,  to  represent  the 
hull  of  a  man-of-war  :  the  projectiles 
thrown  were  about  four  pounds  calibre, 
and  remained  fixed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wood  ;  a  four-pounder  was  afte- 
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wards  fired  oft’  at  the  same  distance,  and 
the  ball  penetrated  the  figure. — French 
Journal. 


#atuvaltst. 


HAMMER-HEADED  SHARK. 


This  is  a  curious  variety  of  the  shark, 
and  is  numbered  with  the  wonders  of  the 
sea.  Unlike  other  sharks,  the  above  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  structure  than 
size,  the  latter  being  little  more  than  six 
feet.  It  is  likewise  called  the  balance- 
fish,  and  has  an  obtuse  head,  with  eyes 
fixed  at  its  extremities,  and  its  mouth 
in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the  section  of 
the  engraving.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  is  not  uncommon  in 
other  seas. 

Of  all  sharks,  the  white  is  the  most 
stupendous.  Blumenbach  says  —  “  It 
weighs  some  times  as  much  as  10,0001bs. 
and  even  whole  horses  have  been  found 
in  its  stomach.  It  has  six  rows  of  teeth 
in  the  jaws,  which,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  sharks,  are  not  fixed  in  the  bone, 


but  connected  with  it  by  a  kind  of  joint. 
The  front  row  is  that  which  is  actually 
employed  in  biting ;  the  hinder  ones,  at 
least  in  the  young  animal,  are  directed 
backwards,  forming  a  reserve,  from 
which  accidental  losses  in  the  front  row 
are  supplied  as  occasion  requires. 

Voracious  as  are  the  habits  of  sharks, 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  are  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  them.  Portlock  says — 

I  have  seen  five  or  six  large  sharks 
swimming  about  the  ship,  when  there 
have  been  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Indians  in  the  water,  both  men  and 
women  :  they  seemed  quite  indifferent 
respecting  them,  and  the  sharks  never 
offered  to  make  an  attack  on  any  of 
these  people,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  would  greedily  swallow  our  baits.” 


CARPENTER  ANTS. 

We  are  acquainted  with  several  colonies 
of  the  jet  ants, — one  of  which,  in  the 
roots  and  trunk  of  an  oak  on  the  road 
from  Lewisham  to  Sydenham,  near 
Brockley,  in  Kent,  is  so  extremely  po¬ 
pulous,  that  the  numbers  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  appeared  to  us  beyond  any  reason¬ 
able  estimate.  None  of  the  other  co¬ 
lonies  of  this  species  which  we  have 
seen,  appear  to  contain  many  hundreds. 
On  cutting  into  the  root  of  the  before- 
mentioned  tree,  we  found  several  vertical 
excavations.  What  surprised  us  the 
most,  was  to  see  the  tree  growing  vi¬ 
gorously  and  fresh,  though  its  roots 
were  chiselled  in  all  directions  by  legions 
of  workers,  while  every  leaf,  and  every 
inch  of  the  bark,  was  also  crowded  by 
parties  of  foragers.  On  one  of  the  low 
branches  we  found  a  deserted  nest  of 
the  white  throat  (Sylvia  cinerea ,  Tem- 
minck,)  in  the  cavity  of  which  they  were 
piled  upon  one  another  as  close  as  the 
unhappy  negroes  in  the  hold  of  a  slave 
ship  ;  but  we  could  not  discover  what 
had  attracted  them  hither.  Another 
dense  group,  collected  on  one  of  the 
branches,  led  us  to  the  discovery  of  a 
very  singular  oak  gall,  formed  on  the 
bark  in  the  shape  of  a  pointed  cone, 
and  crowded  together.  It  is  probable 
that  the  juice  which  they  extracted  from 
these  galls  was  much  to  their  taste. 

Beside  the  jet-ant,  several  other  spe¬ 
cies  exercise  the  art  of  carpentry, — nay, 
what  is  more  wonderful  still,  they  have 
the  ingenuity  to  knead  up,  with  spiders’ 
web  for  a  cement,  the  chips  which  they 
chisel  out  into  a  material  with  which 
they  construct  entire  chambers.  The 
species  which  exercise  this  singular  art 
are  the  Ethiopian  ( Formica  nigra)  and 
the  yellow  ant  (F.fiava.) 
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We  once  observed  the  dusky  unts 
(F.fmca,)  ut  II  lack  heath,  in  Kent, 
busily  employed  in  carrying  out  chips 
from  the  interior  of  a  decaying  black 
poplar,  at  the  root  of  which  a  colony 
was  established  ;  but,  though  it  thence 
appears  that  this  species  can  chisel  wood 
it  they  choose,  yet  they  usually  burrow 
in  the  earth,  and  by  preference,  as  we 
have  remarked,  at  the  root  of  a  tree, 
the  leaves  of  which  supply  them  with 
tood. — Library  of  Entertaining  Know¬ 
ledge — Instct  Architecture ,  Part  II. — 
Equal,  if  not  superior  in  interest,  to  the 
Part  noticed  in  our  last  volume. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  BATTLES  OF  THE 
PYRENEES. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1813,  assaulted  the  passes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Roncesvalles,*  and 
the  Count  d’Erlon  that  of  Aretesque, 
four  miles  in  front  of  Maya.  The  result 
of  this  day’s  combat  obliged  Generals 
Sir  L.  Cole,  Byng,  and  Morillo,  to  fall 
back  from  Roncesvalles  ;  owing  to  this 
retrograde,  the  British  army  were  taken 
in  reverse.  The  fifth  division  at  day¬ 
break  had  stormed  the  breaches  of  St. 
Sebastian  without  success,  two  thousand 
men  had  fallen,  or  were  made  prisoners 
at  the  various  points  of  contest;  and 
Lord  Hill  fell  back  during  the  night 
from  the  pass  of  Maya.  So  far  every 
thing  seemed  propitious  to  the  views  of 
the  French  Marshal.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  General  Campbell,  (who 
was  stationed  with  a  Portuguese  brigade 
at  the  pass  of  Los  Alduides),  finding  his 
flanks  laid  bare,  retired  from  that  post, 
and  during  the  26th,  formed  a  junction 
with  General  Sir  T.  Picton,  who,  by  a 
flank  movement  to  the  right  had  march¬ 
ed  from  Olacque  to  Lizoain,  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  succouring  the  troops  falling 
ack  from  Roncesvalles. 

During  these  operations,  Lord  Hill 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Ir- 
rueta,  sixteen  miles  from  the  pass  of 
Aretesque,'  where  he  opposed  for  the 
time  being,  the  farther  progress  of  the 
Count  d’Erlon.  This  position  covered 
the  flank  of  Sir  T.  Picton’s  column  re¬ 
trograding  from  Zubiri,  and  prevented 

*  Pamplona  is  thirty-five  miles  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  principal  pass  at  Roncesvalles, 
forty-five  from  that  of  Aretesque  in  front  of 
Maya,  and  fifty-five  miles  from  the  pass  of  Vera  : 
all  these  points  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  on 
the  right  of  the  Bidassoa,  which  clearly  de¬ 
monstrates  the  advantage  the  enemy  possessed 
hy  attacking  principally  at  Roncesvalles. 
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the  Count  d’Erlon  from  uniting  with 
the  Duke  of  Dalmtitia,  and  also  enabled 
the  sixth  division  to  march  direct  to  the 
rear  from  San  Estevan,  and  to  unite  ut 
the  well-arranged  point  d'appui. 

Five  miles  in  front  of  Pamplona,  where 
on  the  27th  the  general-in-chief  joined 
those  troops  which  had  retired  from  Zu¬ 
biri  under  the  command  of  Sir  T.  Picton, 
Generals  Sir  L.  Cole,  Byng,  Campbell, 
and  Morillo,  were  drawn  up  on  a  strong 
ridge  in  front  of  Pamplona,  and  flanked 
by  the  rivers  Arga  and  Lanz.  Sir  T. 
Picton  was  in  a  manner  thrown  back  on 
the  left  of  the  Arga,  in  front  of  Olaz, 
and  supported  by  Lord  Combermere, 
with  the  cavalry  in  reserve,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  tak¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  army  in  reverse  by 
the  road  from  Zubiri.  The  enemy,  who 
had  followed  the  march  of  the  troops  by 
that  road,  had  no  sooner  arrived  oppo¬ 
site  the  third  division,  than  by  an  ob¬ 
lique  prolongation  to  their  right,  they 
began  to  extend  their  line  across  the 
front  of  the  general-in-chief  under  a  fire 
of  small  arms,  by  which  manoeuvre  they 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  Lord  Hill’s  re¬ 
treat  by  the  Maya  road,  running  through 
Ortiz ;  he  therefore,  having  passed 
through  Lanz,  edged  off  diagonally  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  by  an  oblique 
march,  formed  a  junction  with  the 
seventh  division  (from  St.  Estevan)  at 
Lizasso,  thence  to  co-operate  if  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  left  of  the  general-in-chief, 
whose  position  in  front  of  Pamplona 
w7as  about  eighteen  miles  from  that 
place.  During  these  various  move¬ 
ments,  Lord  Lynedoch,  with  the  first 
and  fifth  divisions  and  a  corps  of  Span¬ 
iards,  remained  stationary  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  covering  St.  Sebastian,  (the 
siege  of  that  place  was  now  converted 
into  a  blockade,  and  the  battering  train 
embarked  at  the  port  of  Los  Passages) 
and  watching  General  Villate,  who  lined 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  to  be  iu 
readiness  to  assume  the  offensive,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege  of  St. 
Sebastian,  or  hanging  on  Lord  Lyne- 
doch’srear,  in  the  event  of  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  gaining  a  victory  at  Pamplona, 
or  succeeding  in  cutting  off  in  detail  the 
various  divisions  of  the  British  army, 
now  thrown  into  echelon,  and  extending 
from  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa  in  front 
of  Irun,  to  s^even  miles  in  an  easterly  di¬ 
rection  beyond  Pamplona ;  a  distance 
of  at  least  seventy  miles  for  the  army  to 
unite  to  either  flank,  (between  two  for¬ 
tresses,  whose  ramparts  were  garnished 
with  the  cannon  and  small  arms  of  the 
enemy)  on  an  irregular  quarter  circle  ; 
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amid  multifarious  barren  rocks,  tower¬ 
ing  mountains,  and  extensive  forests, 
over  whose  inhospitable  regions  it  was 
necessary  amongst  other  things  to  con¬ 
vey  provisions,  ammunition,  and  biscuit 
bags,  for  daily  consumption  of  the  mov¬ 
able  divisions,  an  operation  attended 
with  great  difficulty  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Although  the  right  of  the 
army  had  been  retiring  for  two  days, 
the  light  division  still  tranquilly  remain¬ 
ed  unmolested  in  front  of  V era  ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  on  finding  that 
the  seventh  division  had  quitted  the 
heights  of  Echalar  and  uncovered  our 
right  flank,  the  first  brigade  quietly  des¬ 
cended  from  the  heights  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  and  the  whole  division  concen¬ 
trated  behind  the  defile  on  the  road  to 
Lazaca,  the  pickets  being  left  to  mask 
this  movement  and  form  the  rear  guard. 
As  soon  as  the  division  had  got  clear  off, 
the  pickets  evacuated  the  farm-houses 
in  succession  from  the  right,  and  lastly, 
at  ten  o’clock,  a.m.  quitted  the  town  of 
Vera  within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy’s 
sentinels  ;  who  pretended  not  to  notice 
this  retrograde,  probably  being  appre¬ 
hensive  of  bringing  on  an  action  with¬ 
out  being  able  at  this  point  to  display  a 
sufficient  force  to  assume  offensive  move¬ 
ments,  and  also  conjecturing  that  the 
division  might  meet  with  a  reception  lit¬ 
tle  anticipated  on  reaching  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Pamplona.  The  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  at  this  moment  was  still  pur¬ 
suing  the  troops  from  Roncesvalles  and 
Zubiri,  and  actually  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  vicinity  of  Pamplona,  two  days’ 
march  behind  the  second  and  seventh 
divisions,  and  three  in  rear  of  the  light 
division,  and  even  threatening  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  sixth  division  from  St.  Estevan. 

Towards  evening  we  encamped,,  one 
league  and  a  half  W.N.W.  of  St.  Es¬ 
tevan,  on  the  mountain  of  Santa  Cruz, 
from  whence  we  still  commanded  a  view 
of  the  French  bivouack.  Here  we  halt¬ 
ed  during  the  night.  On  the  following 
day,  the  battle  of  Pamplona  took  place 
thirty  miles  in  our  rear,  and,  being  en¬ 
tangled  amongst  the  mountains,  we  did 
not  hear  of  the  event  until  three  days 
afterwards.  The  combat  began  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  manner  :  the  sixth  division  under 
General  Pack,  while  on  its  march  over  a 
rough  country,  intersected  by  stone 
walls,  within  a  few  miles  of  Pamplona, 
suddenly  encountered  the  grey- coated 
French  columns  in  full  march,  debouch¬ 
ing  from  behind  the  village  of  Sauroren 
for  the  purpose  of  out-flanking  the  left 
of  the  fourth  division.  The  consequence 
of  these  two  hostile  bodies  clashing  was, 
that  the  enemy’s  van  were  driven  back  by 


a  hot  fire  of  musketry.  The  French,  be¬ 
ing  foiled  in  this  manoeuvre,  turned  their 
grand  efforts  against  the  front  of  the 
heights  on  which  the  fourth  division  was 
stationed.  The  valour  of  the  red  regi¬ 
ments  shone  transcendant,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  repeatedly  thanked  the 
various  corps,  while  recovering  breath 
to  renew  fresh  efforts  with  the  bayonet, 
in  driving  the  enemy  headlong  from  the 
crest  of  the  rugged  heights  ;  thus  forc¬ 
ing  them,  after  a  most  sanguinary  and 
furious  contest,  to  desist  from  farther 
offensive  movements  on  that  position. 

The  general-in-chief  could  only  col¬ 
lect,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  two  bri¬ 
gades  of  the  second  division,  General 
Morillo’s,  and  part  of  the  Count  d’Abis- 
bal’s,  Spaniards,  and  the  three  reserve 
divisions,  to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  which  clearly  demonstrates  the 
great  difficulty  of  occupying  such  a  vast 
and  difficult  range  of  country.  The 
first,  second,  fifth,  seventh,  and  light 
divisions,  were  too  far  distant  to  join  in 
the  action  of  the  28th;  and  even  the 
third  division,  only  a  few  miles  to  the 
right  of  the  field  cf  action,  could  not 
take  part  in  it,  as  the  enemy  had  a  corps 
of  observation  opposite  Sir  T.  Picton* 
backed  by  a  numerous  train  of  artillery 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  in  readiness 
to  engage  him,  should  the  sixth  and 
fourth  divisions  lose  the  day. 

The  light  division  continued  in  posi¬ 
tion  at  Santa  Cruz  during  the  whole  of 
the  28th,  having  completely  lost  all  trace 
of  the  army  ;  and  during  these  doubtful 
conjectures,  at  sun-set  we  began  to  des¬ 
cend  a  rugged  pass,  near  Zubieta,  to 
endeavour  to  cut  in  upon  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Pamplona  and  Tolosa,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  know  whether  Lord  Lyne- 
doch,  by  this  time,  was  not  even  beyond 
the  latter  town  ;  and  to  add  to  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  night  set  in  so  extremely 
dark  that  the  soldiers  could  no  longer 
see  each  other,  and  began  to  tumble 
about  in  all  directions;  some  became 
stationary  on  shelvings  of  rock,  or  so  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  thicket,  that  they  could 
no  longer  extricate  themselves  from  the 
trees  and  underwood.  * 

At  last  a  resolute  Spaniard*  threw  a 
large  capote  over  his  shoulder,  and 
stepping  forward  said,  “  Senores  Ca- 

*  On  the  29th,  at  the  end  of  four  days’  fighting, 
both  marshals  desisted  from  hostilities  in  front 
of  Pamplona.  The  French  employed  themselves 
in  edging  off  to  their  right  to  assist  the  Count 
d’Erlon,  who  had  followed  the  march  of  Lord 
HillbyLanz,  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  drawing  in  the  seventh  division 
to  insure  a  communication  with  Lord  Hill,  and 
also  watching  his  adversary’s  movements,  to 
take  advantage  of  what  might  accrue  on  the 
morrow. 
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bulleros,  only  inform  me  whence  you 
curae  or  whither  you  are  going,  and  I 
will  be  your  guide but  we  were  so 
bewildered,  ow'ing  to  the  crooked  path, 
and  the  intricate  windings  of  the  forest, 
that  no  one  could  take  upon  himself  to 
point  towards  the  direction  of  the  bleak 
mountain  we  had  come  from,  or  the 
name  of  the  place  we  were  going  to ;  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  therefore,  we 
patiently  awaited  the  coming  morn. 

At  daybreak,*  a  scene  of  complete 
contusion  presented  itself,  the  greater 
part  of  the  division  being  scattered  over 
the  face  of  a  steep  and  woody  mountain, 
and  positively  not  half  a  league  from 
whence  they  had  started  on  the  previous 
evening.  As  soon  as  the  various  corps 
had  grouped  together,  they  followed  the 
only  road  in  sight,  and  soon  met  a 
mounted  officer,  who  directed  them  to¬ 
wards  Leyza :  near  that  place  one-half 
of  the  division  w’as  already  bivouacked, 
having  reached  the  valley  before  the 
pitchy  darkness  had  set  in.  It  was  now 
the  third  day  since  we  had  retired  from 
Vera,  and  General  Baron  C.  Alten  be¬ 
came  so  uneasy,  that  he  ordered  some 
of  the  best-mounted  regimental  officers 
to  go  in  various  directions  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  some  tidings  of  the  army, 
with  which  he  had  no  communication 
for  three  days,  and  were  now  isolated 
amongst  the  wrilds  of  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  left  of  the  river  Bidassoa,  half-way 
between  St.  Sebastian  and  Pamplona. 
At  six  o’clock  the  same  evening  we 
again  broke  up  and  marched  twro  leagues 
in  the  direction  of  Arressa,  and  then  bi¬ 
vouacked  in  a  wood,  with  an  order  not 
to  light  fires,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
enemy’s  scouts  or  spies  ascertaining  our 
route.  Two  hours  after  nightfall,  the 
troops  were  again  put  in  motion,  and  I 
was  left  in  the  forest,  with  directions  to 
continue  there  all  night,  to  bring  off  in 
the  morning  any  baggage  or  stragglers 
that  might  happen  to  go  astray.  At 
daylight  on  the  30th,  I  had  collected 
together  a  few'  women  who  dared  not 
again  encounter  another  toilsome  night- 
march  along  the  verge  of  precipices. 
Having  travelled  for  two  hours  as  a  sort 
of  guide  to  these  poor  women,  I  per¬ 
ceived  an  officer  at  some  distance  in 
front,  and  on  overtaking  him,  he  ex- 

*  It  was  a  frequent  custom,  when  in  want  of 
a  guide.  to  employ  a  peasant,  who  received  a 
dollar  at  the  end  of  his  day’s  journey.  These 
Pizanos,  being  accustomed  to  pastoral  lives, 
were  well  acquainted  with  every  inch  of  ground 
or  by-path  for  leaguesTaround  their  habitations, 
as  well  as  the  various  fords  across  rivers  and 
tributary  streams;  which  depend  on  the  season 
of  the  year,  or  the  quantity  of  rain  that  might 
happen  to  fall  at  uncertain  periods  on  these 
mountains. 


pressed  the  greatest  joy  at  seeing  me, 
and  declared  that  he  had  been  wander¬ 
ing  for  some  hours  in  the  most  agitated 
state  of  mind,  not  knowing  whither  to 
bend  his  footsteps.  The  division  had 
drawn  up  again  during  the  night,  and 
having  laid  down  on  the  flank  of  the  co¬ 
lumn,  he  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
slumber,  out  of  which  he  had  awoke  at 
broad  daylight,  with  the  rays  of  the  sun 
shining  full  on  his  face,  and  when  some¬ 
what  recovering  his  bewildered  recollec¬ 
tions,  he  wildly  gazed  around  for  the 
column  which  had  vanished,  and  spring¬ 
ing  on  his  feet,  halloed  with  all  his 
might ;  but  no  answrer  was  returned,  a 
solemn  silence  reigned  around,  save  the 
fluttering  of  the  birds  amongst  the  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  morning 
dew  no  longer  bespangled  the  sod,  nor 
did  the  print  of  a  single  footstep  remain 
to  guide  his  course  :  at  length,  in  a  fit 
of  desperation,  he  hastily  tore  a  passage 
through  the  thicket,  and  luckily  reached 
the  road,  and  at  random  sauntered  along 
in  no  very  pleasant  mood,  until  I  over¬ 
took  him.  Soon  after  this  wre  heard,  to 
our  left,  sounds  like  those  of  distant 
thunder ;  as  the  sky  was  perfectly  se¬ 
rene,  we  concluded  that  the  noise  must 
be  caused  by  a  heavy  firing  of  mus¬ 
ketry.  f  On  reaching  Arriba  wre  found 
most  of  the  doors  closed  ;  however,  we 
succeeded  in  purchasing  a  loaf,  and  then 
seated  ourselves  on  the  margin  of  a  clear 
mountain-stream,  where  we  devoured 
it,  and  then  solaced  ourselves  writh  a 
hearty  draught  of  the  refreshing  bever¬ 
age. 

The  French  army  being  completely 
worn  out,  and  having  suffered  terribly 
in  killed  and  wounded,  continued  to  re¬ 
treat  during  the  31st,  followed  by  five 
divisions  of  the  British  in  three  co¬ 
lumns,  by  the  roads  of  Roncesvalles, 
Maya,  and  Donna  Maria.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  same  day,  although  obliquely 
to  the  rear  of  the  pursuing  columns,  we 
received  orders,  if  possible,  to  overtake 

f  This  firing  was  near  Lizasso,  where  the 
enemy  endeavoured  to  turn  Lord  Hill’s  left 
flank  by  the  road  to  Buenzu,  and  while  the  Count 
d’Erlon  was  striving  to  execute  this  movement, 
the  light  division,  unknowingly,  were  marching 
on  his  right  flank;  however,  the  general-in- 
chief  being  still  in  position  in  front  of  Pamplona, 
finding  that  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  had  weakened 
his  left  and  centre,  to  support  the  Count  d’Erlon, 
immediately  countermanoeuvred,  and  attacked 
the  right  of  his  opponent  with  the  sixth  and 
seventh  divisions,  the  left  with  the  third  division, 
and  then  pierced  the  centre  of  the  enemy  with 
the  fourth  division  and  General  Byng’s  brigade 
of  the  second  division,  and  before  sunset  push¬ 
ed  back  the  enemy  beyond  Olacque;  by  this  at¬ 
tack  the  left  flank  of  the  Count  d’Erlon  became 
uncovered,  and  obliged  him  to  fall  back,  during 
the  night,  towards  the  pass  of  Douna  Maria,  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  snare  originally  iuteuded 
for  his  adversary. 
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the  enemy,  and  attack  them  wherever 
they  might  be  found.  Accordingly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  we  got  under 
arms  and  began  our  march  ;  towards 
the  middle  of  the  following  day,  (the 
1  st  of  August),  having  already  marched 
twenty-four  miles,  we  descended  into  a 
deep  valley  between  Ituren  and  Elgo- 
riaga,  where  the  division  drew  up  in 
column  to  reconnoitre  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  still  hovering 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Estevan, 
After  an  hour’s  halt,  we  continued  our 
movement  on  the  left  of  the  Bidassoa, 
and  for  three  hours  ascended,  or  rather 
clambered,  the  rugged  asperities  of  a 
prodigious  mountain,  the  by-path  of 
which  was  composed  of  over-lapping 
slabs  of  rock,  or  stepping-stones  ;  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a  flying 
dust  was  descried,  glistening  with  the 
bright  and  vivid  flashes  of  small- arms, 
to  the  right  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  in  the 
valley  of  Lerin.  A  cry  was  instantly 
set  up  u  the  enemy  \”  the  worn  soldiers 
raised  their  bent  heads  covered  with 
dust  and  sweat :  we  had  nearly  reached 
the  summit  of  this  tremendous  moun¬ 
tain,  but  nature  was  quite  exhausted  ; 
many  of  the  soldiers  lagged  behind,  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  more  than  thirty  miles 
over  the  rocky  roads  intersected  with 
loose  stones,  many  fell  heavily  on  the 
naked  rocks,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
black  in  the  face,  and  struggling  in  their 
last  agonies,  whilst  others,  unable  to 
drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  leaned  on 
the  muzzles  of  their  firelocks,  looking 
pictures  of  despair,  muttering  in  dis¬ 
consolate  accents  that  they  had  never 
fallen  out  before. 

The  sun  was  shining  in  full  vigour, 
but  fortunately  numerous  clear  streams 
bubbled  from  the  cavities  and  fissures  of 
the  rocks  (which  were  clothed  in  many 
places  with  beautiful  evergreens),  and 
allayed  the  burning  thirst  of  the  fainting 
men.  The  hard  work  of  an  infantry 
soldier  at  times  is  beyond  all  calculation, 
and  death  by  the  road-side  frequently 
puts  an  end  to  his  sufferings  ;  but  what 
description  can  equal  such  an  exit  ?  At 
seven  in  the  evening,  the  division  having 
been  in  march  nineteen  hours,  and  ac¬ 
complished  nearly  forty  miles,  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  halt  the 
second  brigade  near  Aranaz,  as  a  rally¬ 
ing  point,  being  now  parallel  with  the 
enemy,  and  some  hours  a-head  of  the 
van- guard  leading  the  left  column  of 
our  army,  our  right  brigade  still  hob¬ 
bled  onwards.  At  twilight  we  over¬ 
looked  the  enemy  within  stone’s  throw, 
and  from  the  summit  of  a  tremendous 
precipice,  the  river  separated  us  ;  but 


the  French  were  wedged  in  a  narrow 
road,  with  inaccessible  rocks  enclosing 
them  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on  the 
other.  Such  confusion  took  place 
amongst  them  as  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  ;  the  wounded  were  thrown  down 
during  the  rush  and  trampled  upon,  and 
their  cavalry  drew  their  swords,  and 
endeavoured  to  charge  up  the  pass  of 
Echalar  (the  only  opening  on  their  right 
flank),  but  the  infantry  beat  them  back, 
and  several  of  them,  horses  and  all, 
were  precipitated  into  the  river  ;  others 
fired  vertically  at  us,  whilst  the  wounded 
called  out  for  quarter,  and  pointed  to 
their  numerous  soldiers  supported  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  comrades  in 
bearers,  composed  of  branches  of  trees, 
to  which  were  suspended  great  coats 
clotted  with  gore,  or  blood  -  stained 
sheets,  taken  from  various  habitations, 
to  carry  off  their  wounded,  on  whom  we 
did  not  fire.  Our  attention  was  soon 
called  from  this  melancholy  spectacle  to 
support  the  rifle  corps,*  while  they  re¬ 
pulsed  the  enemy  who  had  crossed  over 
the  bridge  of  Yanzi  to  attack  us,  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  tail  of  their  column  to  get  oft*. 
Night  closed  on  us,  and  the  firing 
ceased  ;  but,  owing  to  our  seizing  the 
bridge,  we  cut  off  the  whole  of  their 
baggage,  which  fell  into'  the  hands  ol 
the  column  of  our  army  following  from 
St.  Estevan. 

In  this  way  ended  the  most  trying 
day’s  march  I  ever  remember.  On  the 
following  morning,  soon  after  daylight, 
we  filed  across  the  bridge  of  Yanzi, 
held  by  our  pickets,  and  detached  a 
small  force  to  guard  the  road  towards 
Echalar,  until  the  troops  came  up  from 
the  direction  of  San  Estavan,  which  had 
hung  on  the  enemy’s  rear  for  the  then 
three  previous  days.  Continuing  our 
march,  we  once  more  debouched  by  the 
defile  opposite  Vera,  where  the  French 
sentinels  were  still  posted,  as  if  rooted 
to  the  rocks  on  which  they  were  sta¬ 
tioned  the  day  we  had  taken  our  de¬ 
parture.  As  soon  as  the  second  brigade 
came  up,  we  again  ascended  the  heights 
of  Santa  Barbara,  where  we  found  a 
French  corporal,  with  a  broken  leg,  his 
head  resting  on  a  hairy  knapsack,  and 
supported  in  the  arms  of  a  comrade, 
who  generously  remained  behind  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  life  of  his  friend  from  the 
cuchillo  of  the  Spaniards.  As  soon  as 
he  had  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  the 
English  soldiers,  he  embraced  the  cor- 

*  One  of  the  first  I  saw  wounded  was  Capt. 
Perceval,  of  the  rifle  corps  “  Well,”  said  he, 
“  I  am  a  lucky  fellow,  with  one  arm  maimed 
and  useless  hy  my  side  from  an  old  wound,  and 
now  unable  to  use  the  other.” 
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poral,  saying,  “An  revoir,  bon  cama- 
rade  Anglais,"  and  throwing  his  musket 
over  his  shoulder,  with  the  butt-end  cn 
I'air ,  he  descended  the  mountain  to  re¬ 
join  the  French  army  on  the  opposite 
range  of  heights.  Of  course,  no  one 
offered  to  molest  this  simple  soldat , 
who  easily  effected  his  escape.  As  our 
pickets  could  not  enter  the  valley  until 
our  right  was  cleared,  and  the  enemy 
pushed  from  the  mountain  of  Echalar, 
as  soon  as  another  division  attacked 
these  heights,  the  first  Rifles  moved  on, 
and  clambered  the  mountain  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  supported  by  five  companies  of 
our  regiment.  The  soldiers  had  been 
for  two  days  without  any  sustenance, 
and  were  so  weak  that  they  could  hardly 
stand  ;  however,  an  excellent  commis¬ 
sary  had  managed  to  overtake  us,  and 
hastily  served  out  half-a- pound  of  biscuit 
to  each  individual,  which  the  soldiery 
devoured  while  in  the  act  of  priming 
and  loading  as  they  moved  on  to  the 
attack. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  was 
wrapped  in  a  dense  fog ;  an  invisible 
firing  commenced  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  which  party  wras  getting  the 
best  of  the  fight ;  the  combatants  were 
literally  contending  in  the  clouds.  The 
second  light  French  infantry  were  dis¬ 
lodged  before  twilight  from  the  top  of 
this  mountain  ;  but  the  sparkling  flashes 
of  small-arms  continued  after  dark  to 
wreath  with  a  crowm  of  fire  the  summits 
of  the  various  rocks  about  Echalar. — 
Thus,  after  a  series  of  difficult  marches, 
amongst  a  chaotic  jumble  of  sterile 
mountains,  the  enemy  were  totally  dis¬ 
comfited,  with  an  enormous  loss,  by  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
brilliant  efforts  during  the  Peninsular 
war.  For  three  days  the  French  had 
the  vantage  ground,  owing  to  their  su¬ 
periority  of  numbers  at  a  given  point ; 
but  on  the  fourth  day,  the  same  divi¬ 
sions  which  had  so  heroically  fought 
while  falling  back,  sustained,  with  their 
backs  to  a  hostile  fortress  (whence  the 
enemy  sortied  during  the  battle),  a  most 
desperate  assault  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  over  whom  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  gained  a  memorable  victory, 
and  ceased  not  in  turn  to  pursue  the 
French  marshal,  until  he  was  glad  to 
seek  shelter  from  whence  he  came. — 
The  standards  of  Britain  again  waved 
aloft  and  flapped  in  the  gentle  breeze 
over  the  fertile  fields  of  France. 

United  Service  Journal. 


UPON  SEEING  MISS  FANNY  KEMBLE  IN 
JULIET. 

Italian  passion,  sudden,  deep,  intense, 

With  maidhood’s  simply  fearless  innocence. 
With  the  chaste  dignity  that  marriage  gives, 
Blended  in  poesy  ’s  ethereal  hue  ? — 

Such  the  sweet  Juliet  Shakspeare’s  genius 
drew — 

The  genius  such  that  now  in  Fanny  lives. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

TO  OCTAVIA. 

BY  ALAKIC  A.  WATTS. 

Sweet  opening  bud  of  innocence  !  Thy  smile 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  thine  eye,  denote 
A  bosom  free  from  all  corroding  thought ! — 

Oh  !  mayst  thou  ever  thus,  dear  babe,  beguile 
With  frolic  mirth,  thy  future  hours,  and  life 
Be  still  to  thee  with  magic  wonders  rife  ! 

Still  may  thy  beauty  and  thy  heart  remain 
As  free  from  blight,  as  fond  as  pure  as  now  ; 
And  not  one  sting  of  passion,  grief,  or  pain. 
Warp  thy  young  truth,  or  cloud  thy  radiant 
brow ! 

Some  griefs, — for  they  are  human  nature’s  lot; 
On  this  world’s  checkered  stage  must  be  thy 
doom ! 

But  may  they  transient  prove,  and  soon  forgot. 
And  years  of  joy  succeed  to  momentary  gloom  I 
British  Magazine,  No  I. — 
being  a  continuation  of  the  “  Spirit  and  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Age  " 
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SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  SCENERY. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Wicklow  scenery  is  that  of  intense, 
though  not  oppressive,  loneliness.  The 
road  which  our  polemic  pursued,  after 
leaving  the  mansion  of  Glendearg,  was 
a  wild  and  broken  track,  winding  amid 
a  wilderness  of  mountain  heath,  and 
granite.  Sometimes  a  stream,  hurrying 
downward  through  the  masses  of  rock 
that  made  the  desert  horrid,  broke  sud¬ 
denly  upon  his  path,  foaming  and  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  moonlight,  and  making  a 
dreary  sound  in  the  midnight  solitude. 
Sometimes  the  distant  barking  of  a  dog 
augmented  the  sense  of  extreme  loneli¬ 
ness  which  the  scene  occasioned,  by  the 
slight  suggestion  of  a  contrast  which  it 
afforded.  Sometimes  a  gust  of  wind 
swept  down  between  the  fissures  of  the 
hills,  and  hurrying  along  the  valley  side, 
sunk  dowm  and  whist  again,  with  a 
wail  that  had  something  in  it  of  a  su¬ 
pernatural  effect.  The  beautiful  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  scene  were,  however,  all  lost 
on  Davy. 

A  cloud  had  stolen  across  the  moon, 
when  he  descended  that  rugged  part  of 
the  road  wrhich  leads  downward  upon 
the  lake  of  Luggela.  He  stepped  out 
upon  a  rock  which  overlooks  the  valley 
on  the  north-western  side,  and  endea¬ 
voured,  in  the  dim  light,  to  gather  in 
the  outline  of  the  scene  beneath  him  ! 
This  enchanting  little  region,  like  all 
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the  lake  scenery  of  Wicklow,  owes  its 
principal  fascination  to  the  effect  of 
contrast  which  is  produced  on  the  be¬ 
holder’s  mind  by  the  dreary  wildness 
of  the  barren  mountain  road  by  which 
it  is  approached.  While  our  pedestrian 
stood  upon  the  rock,  the  veil  was  sud¬ 
denly  withdrawn  from  the  disk  of  the 
“  full-blown  ”  moon,  and  a  flood  of 
tender  light  was  poured  upon  the  scene, 
clothing  the  cliffs,  the  lake,  the  trees, 
and  the  whole  coup-d’oeil  in  a  mantle  of 
bluish  silver. 

He  saw,  beneath  him,  embosomed 
among  the  brown  hills,  a  little  valley 
full  of  beauty,  full  of  varied  loveliness, 
full  of  character,  and  of  romantic  in¬ 
terest.  On  his  right  was  a  deep  glen, 
rugged  with  masses  of  granite,  and  in¬ 
tersected  by  a  small  stream  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  basin  of  the  lake,  and  whose 
origin  was  concealed  amid  the  windings 
of  the  barren  defile.  Following  the 
course  of  this  stream,  the  eye  soon  be¬ 
held  it  creeping  out  from  among  the 
rocks,  gliding  with  many  a  snake-like 
winding  along  a  green  and  cultivated 
champaign,  and  mingling  into  the  lake 
with  so  gentle  a  current  that  the  pro¬ 
found  repose  of  its  gleaming  surface 
was  unbroken  by  a  single  curl.  Be¬ 
neath  him,  on  his  left,  in  a  nook  of  this 
sequestered  valley,  and  commanding  the 
beautiful  plain  before  described,  stood 
a  mansion  in  the  pointed  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  here  the  scene  was  enrich¬ 
ed  and  humanized  by  plantations,  plea¬ 
sure-grounds,  garden  plats,  and  other 
luxurious  incidents,  which  gave  a  soft¬ 
ening  character  of  leisure  to  the  retreat. 
Farther  to  his  left,  lay  the  calm  expanse 
of  water,  from  which  the  scene  derives 
its  name,  and  which  occupied  an  area 
between  three  lofty  mountains,  each  of 
which  descended  suddenly  upon  the  very 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  presented  a  va¬ 
riety  of  shore  which  was  wonderful  in 
a  scene  so  limited.  On  one  side  appear¬ 
ed  a  tumbling  cliff,  composed  of  innu¬ 
merable  loose  masses  of  granite,  piled 
together  to  the  height  of  a  thousand 
feet,  without  a  single  trace  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  :  farther  on,  the  waters  kissed  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  that  was  clothed,  from 
the  summit  to  the  very  verge  of  the  lake, 
in  a  mantle  of  the  freshest  verdure  ; 
farther  on  still,  the  shores  were  shadow¬ 
ed  by  overhanging  woods  of  pine  and 
beech,  and  before  the  circuit  of  the 
basin  had  been  made,  the  waters  were 
found  rolling  in  their  tiny  wavelets  of 
crystal,  over  a  level,  sandy  beach,  com¬ 
posed  of  triturated  granite,  and  forming 
the  border  of  the  lawn  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  effect  of  the  whole  pic¬ 


ture  was  heightened,  at  this  moment, 
by  the  peculiar  light,  which  softened 
down  the  rougher  features  of  the  scene, 
and  gave  a  gentle  and  sparkling  bril¬ 
liancy  to  those  parts  that  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  beauty  and  refinement. 
Over  half  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the 
gigantic  shadow  of  Carrigamanne  moun¬ 
tain  (the  granite  cliff  before  described) 
was  flung  by  the  declining  moon,  with 
a  ’sharp  distinctness  of  outline,  veiling 
half  the  waters  in  the  deepest  shade, 
while  the  remainder  mimicked  the  vault 
of  the  star-lit  heaven  above  within  a 

plain  of  bright  and  streaky  silver. 

#  #  *  #  *- 

We  had  now  lost  sight  of  the  village, 
and  of  the  majestic  Shannon,  which 
winded  slowly  at  some  distance  below, 
now  embosomed  among  blue  and  purple 
hills  ;  now  thridding  its  gentle  course 
through  the  intricacies  of  wrooden  creeks, 
turretted  headlands,  and  green  islands  ; 
and  further  onward,  dilating  its  giant 
bulk,  and  placing  a  long  and  weary  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  sunny  shores  and 
glimmering  white-washed  cottages  on 
either  side.  As  we  proceeded,  in  a 
slow,  but  continual  ascent,  the  country 
began  to  alter  its  appearance.  The  fer¬ 
tile  and  richly  cultivated  undulations  of 
the  soil,  its  sun-dried  meadow  fields  and 
dark  geen  acres  of  potato-land,  check¬ 
ered  with  a  gay  variety  of  blossoms 
peculiar  to  the  vegetable  at  this  season, 
gradually  disappeared  behind  us,  and  a 
country  of  a  singular  wildness  and  ste¬ 
rility  arose  upon  our  sight.  The  hills, 
no  longer  swelling  gently  out  of  the 
champagne,  like  the  unbroken  billows 
of  a  breathless  ocean,  now  rose  in  sud¬ 
den  and  abrupt  masses  around  our 
track,  presenting  in  their  checkered  cos¬ 
tume  of  grey  limestone  crag  and  scanty 
verdure,  an  appearance  somewhat  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  of  the  ragged  peasant, 
who  toiled  on  his  narrow  strip  of  tillage 
along  their  sides.  The  vales,  no  longer 
enriched  by  the  efforts  of  rural  industry, 
and  cultivation,  no  longer  beautified  by 
the  handsome  villa,  the  stately  improve¬ 
ment,  the  cheerful  bounded  lawn,  the 
trim  plantation,  and  the  happy  cottage, 
now  presented  to  the  eye  nothing  of  a 
higher  interest  than  a  tract  of  uncut 
bog,  or  a  sullen  lough,  half  concealed 
by  rushes  and  weedy  shallows,  on  the 
banks  of  which  a  wretched  cabin,  with 
mud  walls  propped  and  roof  falling  in, 
sent  up  its  thin  and  tremulous  smoke 
into  the  sultry  air  above  it,  while  the 
poor  solitary,  who  housed  his  wretched¬ 
ness  in  this  lonely  tenement,  suspended 
his  labour  before  the  doorway,  and 
leaned  forward  on  his  spade,  to  specu- 
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late  on  the  appearance  and  destination 
of  the  travellers.  At  a  long  interval,  a 
farm-house  of  a  more  comfortable  ap¬ 
pearance  than  was  usual,  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  well  chosen  corner  among 
the  crags,  and  at  a  longer  yet,  the  ap¬ 
parition  of  a  Handsome  cottage,  with 
its  elegant  pleasure-ground  and  neatly 
tended  shrubbery,  started  up  before  the 
astonished  eye  of  the  wayfarer,  and 
furnished  a  pleasing  evidence  ot  a  truth 
(on  which,  though  long  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  I  had  seldom  acted,)  that  the 
magic  of  real  life  is  industry. —  The 
Rivals ,  by  the  author  of  the  Collegians. 


MISTAKES  OF  FOOLEE  FUM  FOOLA. 

During  his  Residence  in  England. 

(There  is  considerable  smartness  and 

truth  in  the  following  : — ) 

«  Foolee  Fum  Foola,  recently  well 
known  at  Canton  by  our  East  India 
traders,  having  expressed  an  eager  de¬ 
sire  to  visit  the  boasted  nation  of  big 
ships,  obtained  the  consent  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  venerable  old  Fum,  to  make  a 
voyage  hither  ;  and,  having  embarked 
as  a  cabin  passenger,  came  over  in  one 
of  the  Company’s  finest  vessels.  He 
had  acquired  some  little  smattering  of 
English  in  his  father’s  counting-house, 
which  was  the  constant  resort  of  British 
merchants  ;  and  he  improved  himself 
in  the  tongue  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  passengers,  with  whom,  particularly 
the  ladies,  he  was  a  great  favourite. 
From  this  fortunate  circumstance,  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  heard  more  talk 
during  four  months  and  four  days,  with 
his  fair  loquacious  shipmates,  than  he 
should  have  heard  with  man  crew,  had 
he  sailed  three  times  all  round  big 
world  with  Capitain  Cookee.” 

Here  follows  a  specimen  of  Foolee’s 
Diary  ol  London  Lions. 

“  Go  to  bed  at  Hummum,  Common 
Garden  ;  weather  all  snow,  very  cold. 
Keep  awake  all  night ;  tell  me  drunken 
gentleman  fall  up  stair  to  bed,  tumble 
down  stair  again  into  hot  bath.  Tell  me 
Common  Garden  best  place  alway  for 
teach  finish  gentleman  how  for  make 
royal  dead  drunk.  Not  catch  wink  tor 
sleep  till  watchman  bawl  past  five. 
Wake  again  at  six,  tinkling  so  many 
loud  bell  out  of  door.  Inquire  what 
for  make  such  noise  one  hour  afore 
day-light?  Tell  me  for  answer,  coach- 
maker,  cabinet-maker,  trunk-maker,  and 
t’other  maker,  ring  bell  call  men  to 
work.  Never  nobody  of  all  peoples 
work  so  long — never  no  peoples  work 
so  fast.  How  will  make  lor  much  laugh 
when  I  return  to  Canton,  tell  honoured 


father  Fum  all  complaint  in  England 
nothing  at  all  for  do  !  Everybody  look 
glum — very  long  face.  All  say  business 
stagnate.  Nothing  buy  —  nothing  sell. 
No  order — no  customer.  Yet  ten  thou¬ 
sand  machine  work  all  night,  and  every 
body  else  work  all  day,  as  if  nobody 
can  wait  ! 

“  Go  to  see  new  building  everywhere. 
London  great  deal  much  more  large  as 
Pekin.  Not  big  enough  though — not 
half  finish  yet.  Make  create  quick  new 
street,  good  many  miles  at  a  time. 

<c  Walk  out  afore  quite  light.  Count 
dozen  men  all  on  one  ladder.  Call  him 
bricklayer’s  labourer.  One  carry  hod 
for  mortar,  t’other  carry  hod  for  brick. 
Bricklayer,  carpenter,  mason,  up  a  top 
scaffold  call  out  wicked  oath  in  mouth, 
lazy  Paddy  !  for  make  hod-mans  more 
quick  climb  up  and  down  ten  story 
ladder  high  as  pagoda. 

“  Poor  labourer  get  ten  shilling  week 
keep  sober — take  money  back  for  Ire¬ 
land.  All  up  a- top  of  scaffold  get  thirty- 
five  shilling,  get  himself  drunk,  master 
carpenter,  so  master  bricklayer,  so 
master  mason,  so  master  everybody  else. 
All  up  a-top  very  bad  man,  play  three 
day  a  week,  besides  Sunday.  Put  wife 
and  children  in  workhouse ,  cause  do  no 
work  himself.  English  mechanic,  Eng¬ 
lish  artisan,  English  journeyman  manu¬ 
facturer,  very  comical  chap  ;  most  idle, 
when  for  most  to  do  ;  most  industrious 
when  for  nothing  to  do.  Very  fond  for 
get  him  drunk ;  then  great  as  lord  ; 
beat  him  wife,  sometime  starve  him 
children — never  do  wrong  himself — lay 
fault  on  King  George  and  Duke  of 
Waterloo  ! 

“  Irish,  too,  very  strange  people. 
Good  heart  every  body  say — not  brag  so 
much  for  good  head.  Too  much  idle  in 
him  own  native  soil — work  hard  enough 
in  mother  country.  Come  to  England, 
all  find  employ.  Irishman  great  'patriot. 
Beat  one  another  for  all  that !  Not  like 
Chinese,  love  and  help  one  another  ! 
Not  like  Scotchman,  come  to  Canton, 
all  much  make  good  for  one  another  ! 

“  Sunday  morning.  Go  early  to  walk 
in  Marrow -bone  field,  (call  him  so, 
believe,  cause  break  man’s  bones 
there.)  Behold  hundred  Irish  from 
province,  call  him  Tipper-rare-y  man  ; 
behold  t’other  hundred  from  province, 
call  him  Go-naughty  man — no  quarrel 
afore.  Fall  on  with  short  stick,  call  him 
shillaly,  fight  like  devil,  fracture  one 
another  of  the  skull,  and  leave  for  dead, 
only  because  Irish  compatriot,  too  much 
fond  feeling,  w'hen  meet  in  mother 
country — call  him — fighting  for  love  ! ! ! 

“  Nota  Bene.  —  Tipper-rare-y  man 
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swear  every  Go-naughty  man,  woman, 
and  child,  born  thief.  Go-naughty  man 
swear  every  Tipper-rare-y  man,  woman, 
and  child,  born  liar. — Ireland  very  fine 
country  for  all  that.  Brave  men — beauti¬ 
ful  women  ;  only  one  man  with  pen,  call 
him  Malthus,  say  make  children  too 
much.  Ireland  plenty  of  corn,  thousand 
of  cattels,  millions  of  pig — send  him  all 
away  for  mother  country,  eat  potato  at 
home.  Sometime  call  English  every 
man  his  tyrant.  Knock  every  Irishman, 
his  brother,  on  the  head.  Believe  all 
Irish  sometime  little  mad  ! 

“  Irish  nobleman  very  noble-man  : 
tall,  fine  person,  scornful  mouth,  very 
grand  nose.  Soon  put  him  in  great 
passion.  Great  orator,  talk  him  pompous 
of  Ireland.  Fond  of  duel,  fight  with 
sword,  fight  with  pistol,  any  man  hold 
up  little  finger  against  him  country.  All 
talk  amor  putrice.  All  quit  him  own 
dear  country  too  much,  for  all  that ; 
leave  it  for  take  care  of  itself.  Great 
landlord  sometime  never  see  him  land  ! 
Great  landlord  sometime  never  see  him 
tenant !  Only  Irish  great  lord  live  so 
easy,  Receive  twenty  thousand  pounds 
of  a  year.  All  sent  to  him  !  Great 
Irish  lord  not  obliged  to  thank  nobody.  ’  ’ 
The  author  of  “  Wine  and  IValnutsf 
in  Literary  Gazette. 


©atljmr. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

King  James,  in  one  of  his  progresses 
through  England,  came  to  the  house 

of  Sir  -  Pope,  whose  lady  had 

lately  been  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
which  was  presented  to  the  king,  with 
the  following  verses  in  her  hand  : — * 

See  this  little  mistress  here, 

Did  never  sit  in  Peter’s  chair, 

Or  a  triple  crown  wear, 

And  yet  she  is  a  Pope. 

No  benefice  she  ever  sold, 

Nor  did  dispense  with  sins  for  gold, 

She  scarcely  is  a  sennight  old, 

And  yet  she  is  a  Pope. 

No  king  her  feet  did  ever  kiss, 

Nor  had  from  her  worse  look  than  this  ; 
Nor  ever  did  she  hope 
To  saint  one  with  a  rope, 

And  yet  she  is  a  Pope. 

A  female  Pope  you’ll  say,  a  second 
Joan, 

No  sure,  she  is  Pope  Innocent  or  none. 

H.  J.  M. 


AMATEUR  ACTING. 

The  father  of  the  present  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn  was  a  great  patron  of 
the  arts  ;  and  so  fond  was  he  of  plays, 
that  he  built  a  theatre,  at  Wynnstay,  in 
North  Wales.  On  one  occasion  Austin, 
the  actor,  then  manager  of  Chester 
theatre,  was  requested  by  Sir  Watkin  to 
superintend  the  getting  up  of  a  favourite 
comedy,  which  was  to  be  acted  entirely 
by  amateurs,  many  of  whom  were  noble¬ 
men  and  ladies  of  rank.  A  day  was 
fixed  for  the  performance,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  rehearsal  was  called 
in  the  morning.  Sir  Watkin  and  Austin 
were  at  their  post,  making  all  prepara¬ 
tion  to  give  effect  to  the  play.  All  was 
ready.  “  Clear  the  stage,”  said  Sir 

Watkin,  “  and  call  Lord  A - .  ” 

“  His  lordship’s  gone  a  shooting,”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  servant  “  Call  Sir  B.  C - , 

then.”  “  He  is  gone  a  fishing.  Sir 

Watkin.”  “Request  Lady  D - to 

come,  then.”  “  Her  ladyship,  and  se¬ 
veral  others,  are  just  gone  out  for  a 
ride.”  “  Who  the  d  —  1,”  cried  Sir 
Watkin,  “would  be  a  manager  ?”  “I 
am  sure  I  should  not,”  said  Austin, 
“  if  I  had  your  fortune.” 


TWELFTH  DAY. 

Keeping  Twelfth  Night  is  getting  sadly 
out  of  date  :  the  cakes  in  the  confec¬ 
tioner’s  windows  are  “  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,’’  and  the  “characters”  are 
temptingly  displayed  open  on  a  sheet. 
We  remember  the  time  when  we  could 
not  get  a  peep  beyond  the  envelope, 
which,  like  most  exteriors,  was  generally 
deceitful  :  indeed,  the  barren  aspect  of 
the  last  show  made  us  exclaim — 

“  Oh !  (Gunter),  what  a  falling  off  was  there  !” 

Baddeley,  the  comic  actor,  in  his  will, 
left  a  twelfth-cake  and  wine  for  the 
performers  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  of 
which  they  partake  every  Twelfth  Night, 
in  the  Green-room,  and  drink  to  the 
memory  of  the  donor.  He  had  been 
cook  to  Foote,  in  whose  service  he  im¬ 
bibed  a  taste  for  the  drama.  Philo. 


royal  WIT. 

It  is  stated  that  Charles  X.  on  receiving 
General  de  Colbert,  who  had  accompa¬ 
nied  on  foot  the  funeral  procession  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  said  to  him,  “  General, 
you  have  followed  my  brother  on  foot ; 
I  soon  hope  to  see  you  on  horseback.” 

Printed  and  Published  by  J  LIMBIRD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  London  ;  sold 
by  ERNEST  FLEISCHER,  026,  New  Market , 
Leipsic  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers . 
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SWAN  RIVER. 

The  subjoined  Engraving  represents  a 
portion  of  the  luxuriant  country  on  the 
banks  of  Swan  River.  Its  authenticity 
may  be  relied  on,  as  it  is  copied  from  a 
well-executed  print,*  from  an  original 
drawing  by  one  of  the  Expedition.  On 
this  spot  Captain  Stirling  and  his  party 
bivouacked  in  March,  1827,  as  shown  in 
the  Engraving. 

Perhaps  the  best  accompaniment,  for 
this  print  will  be  Mr.  Fraser’s  Report 
of  “the  Botanical  Productions ,  fyc.  of 
the  Banks  of  Swan  River,  Isle  of 
Buache,  Geographe  Bay,  and  Cape 
Naturaliste,”  lately  read  before  the 
Linnaean  Society.  For  a  copy  of  this 
Report  we  are  indebted  to  the  Fourth 
Edition  of  Mr  Cross’  valuable  “Hints,” 
noticed  in  the  Description  of  Swan 
River,  «fcc.  in  Nos.  368  and  36d  of  the 
Mirror.  We  there  gave  a  few  extracts 
from  Mr.  Fraser’s  Remarks  ;  but  these 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  im¬ 
pair  the  interest  of  the  entire  report. 

“  The  North  and  South  Heads  of  the 
entrance  into  Swan  River  are  formed  be 
low  rocks  of  fossil  limestone,  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  decomposition,  present¬ 
ing,  in  many  instances,  apertures  of  the 
most  fantastic  form,  in  which  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  the  appearance  of  masses 
of  roots,  and  trunks  of  trees  of  great 
size. 

“  The  soil  on  the  South  Head,  though 
barren,  produces  a  considerable  variety 
of  interesting  plants ;  amongst  which  I 
observed  a  beautiful  species,  producing 
large  quantities  of  rich  blue  flowers,  and 
a  species  of  reclining  white  flowers  give 
a  snowy  appearance  to  many  parts  of  the 
cliffs. 

“  In  tracing  the  River  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  its  entrance  on  the  South 
Bank,  I  observed  quantities  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  species  of  Brownonia,  growing  in 
great  luxuriance  on  the  margin  of  a 
salt-marsh ;  its  flowers  were  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  sky  blue.  Here  I  likewise  observ¬ 
ed  a  magnificent  species  of  Melaleuca 
with  scarlet  flowers,  and  two  species  of 
Metrosideros . 

“Half  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  I 
found  the  soil,  although  apparently 
sterile,  to  consist  of  a  fine  light  brown 
loam,  containing  a  small  proportion  of 
sand,  and  capable  of  producing  any  de¬ 
scription  of  light  garden  crops.  This 
description  applies  not  only  to  the  im- 

♦  Published  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Huggins,  105, 
Leadenhall-street,  through  whose  courtesy  we 
are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  an* 
nexed  view, 


mediate  bank  as  far  as  the  reach  below 
Pelican  Point,  but  likewise  to  the  hills, 
as  far  as  my  observations  went.  These 
hills  present  the  appearance  of  a  petri¬ 
fied  forest,  from  the  immense  quantity 
of  trunks  which  protrude  for  several 
feet  above  the  surface  ;  but  their  de¬ 
composed  state  renders  them  of  benefit 
rather  man  otherwise  to  the  soil. 

“  I  was  much  astonished  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  green  appearance  of  the  trees, 
considering  that  the  season  had  been 
evidently  unusually  dry  ;  but  the  causa 
must  arise  from  the  great  number  of 
springs  with  which  this  country  abounds. 
On  penetrating  two  feet  into  the  earth, 
I  found  the  soil  perfectly  moist ;  and  I 
feel  confident  that,  had  I  proceeded  a 
foot  deeper,  I  should  have  found  water. 
On  the  beach  I  observed  several  small 
pools  of  water,  and  numerous  moist 
spots,  which,  in  seasons  of  usual  humi¬ 
dity,  must  be  converted  into  springs 
issuing  from  the  calcareous  rocks  be¬ 
neath. 

“  The  luxuriance  of  the  herbage  on 
the  beach  itself  is  truly  astonishing. 
Here  I  observed  a  beautiful  pendulous 
species  of  Leptospemium,  resembling, 
in  its  appearance,  and  the  situation  it 
prefers,  the  weeping  willow.  An  ar¬ 
borescent  species  of  Acacia  was  like¬ 
wise  seen  associating  with  it. 

“  While  examining  the  productions 
of  a  mass  of  cavernous  limestone  rocks 
on  the  beach,  I  was  astonished  by  ob¬ 
serving  an  extensive  spring  issue  from 
beneath  them ;  its  width  was  about 
seven  feet,  running  at  the  rate  of  three 
feet  in  a  second  :  the  water  is  brackish, 
but  evidently  fresh  at  some  periods  of 
the  tide.  Its  elevation  is  about  three 
feet  above  low-water  mark,  yet  at  the 
lowest  ebb  its  current  wT.as  at  the  above 
rate. 

“  The  soil  on  the  North  Head  is 
sandy ;  its  productions  are  much  the 
same  as  that  on  the  South.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  beach  the  soil 
changes  to  a  light  red  loam,  improving, 
as  the  hills  are  ascended,  to  that  of  a 
fine  virgin  earth.  The  valleys  separat¬ 
ing  these  hills  are  of  the  richest  de¬ 
scription,  and  capable  of  producing  any 
crop  ;  the  country  continues  of  the  same 
description  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  my 
observations  went,  and  inland  to  Peli¬ 
can  Point,  beyond  which  its  character 
was  not  examined. 

“  The  limestone  with  which  these 
hills  are  studded  renders  them  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and,  being  divested  of  timber  or  brush¬ 
wood,  to  immediate  culture. 

“  The  few  trees  and  shrubs  seen  on 
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these  hills  are  stunted,  but  a  species  of 
Calytrix ,  or  cypress,  is  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  preen. 

“  On  perambulating  the  beach  I  was 
astonished  at  the  great  degree  of  fra¬ 
grance  imparted  by  two  species  of  ftlc- 
frosideros,  then  in  flower,  exceeding  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  smelt.  On  the  beach  I  ob¬ 
served  a  magnificent  arborescent  species 
of  Rkagodia,  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
immense  quantities  of  Gnaphalium ;  but 
no  marine  productions  were  disco¬ 
vered. 

“  From  Pelican  Point  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Moreau,  the  country  is  diversified 
with  hills  of  gentle  elevation,  and  nar¬ 
row  valleys,  magnificently  clothed  with 
trees  ol  the  richest  green.  Here  the 
genus  Banksia  appears  in  all  its  gran¬ 
deur,  consisting  of  three  species,  of 
which  grandis  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  principal  timber  is  Eucalyptus. 
'Phe  shrubs  consist  of  a  species  of  Dry- 
andra ,  two  species  of  JIalcea ,  one  of 
Grevillea,  and  a  species  of  pendulous 
/  mnnaria  of  considerable  height,  richly 
elothed  with  yellow  and  crimson  flowers, 
associating  itself  in  the  most  graceful 
manner  with  the  pendulous  Leptosper- 
mnm  already  alluded  to. 

“  The  shores  are  covered  with  rushes 
of  great  height  and  thickness,  conceal¬ 
ing  many  beautiful  syngenesious  plants  ; 
they  are  occasionally  flooded. 

“  The  soil  between  the  above  Points 
resembles,  in  its  surface,  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  more 
than  any  hitherto  seen  ;  but  on  digging 
a  few  inches,  it  is  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  loam.  The 
valleys  and  headlands  are  of  excellent 
soil,  more  particularly  that  of  Garden 
Point.  Here  we  planted  several  Ba¬ 
nanas,  and  seeds  of  all  sorts  of  culinary 
vegetables.  This  Point  produces  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  herbaceous  plants, 
among  which  is  a  species  of  Goodenia. 

“  The  botanical  productions  of  Point 
Heathcote  are  splendid,  consisting  of 
magnificent  Banksias  and  Dryandras ,  a 
remarkable  species  of  Hakea,  two  of 
Grevilleu,  one  of  Leptospermum ,  and  a 
beautiful  dwarf  species  of  Calytrix. 
Here  we  found  great  abundance  of  fresh 
water  on  the  beach,  by  scratching  the 
sand  with  our  fingers,  within  two  inches 
of  low-water  mark.  The  beach  at  Gar¬ 
den  Point  is  of  the  same  character ;  and 
J  doubt  not  but  every  beach  within  the 
Heads  will  be  found  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription. 

“  The  view  from  Pelican  Point  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grand  ;  the  contrast  between 
the  dark  blue  of  the  distant  mountains 
and  the  livid  green  of  the  surrounding 
T)  2 


forests  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  and,  to  the 
eye  of  a  person  accustomed  to  the  ever¬ 
brown  of  the  forests  of  Port  Jackson,  it 
must  be  particularly  interesting,  so  ma¬ 
terially  distinct  is  it  from  any  thing  in 
New  South  Wales.  From  Point  Heath- 
cote  to  the  Inlands  the  country  seemed 
to  improve,  as  far  as  1  could  judge, 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  herbage 
it  produced. 

“  The  only  spot  of  the  opposite  shore 
examined  was  found  to  produce  Bank¬ 
sias  and  Eucalyptus.  The  shrubs  con¬ 
sisted  of  beautiful  species  of  Isopogon  and 
Jacksonia ,  with  crimson  flowers,  and  a 
species  of  Acacia ,  with  the  general  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  other  shore.  The  soil 
is  sandy,  and  the  cliffs  (of  very  consider¬ 
able  elevation)  are  formed  of  fossil  lime 
and  sandstone.  The  view  from  this 
point  of  the  meanderings  of  the  river, 
and  the  Moreau,  with  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  distant  mountains,  is 
particularly  grand. 

“  The  Islands  on  the  flats  are  com¬ 
posed  of  a  rich  deposit,  carried  down  by 
the  floods  ;  their  margins  are  covered 
with  Metrosideros  and  Casuarinas ,  and 
their  interior  with  submarine  succulent 
plants.  On  one  of  these  Islands  I  ob¬ 
served  an  arborescent  Palm,  which,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  species  of 
Zamia,  with  spiral  fruit,  differing  only 
from  spiralis  in  habit.  Here  the  Aqua - 
tic  Goodenia ,  formerly  alluded  to,  dis¬ 
appears.  The  difficulties  which  the 
party  met  with  here  (from  originally 
mistaking  the  channel),  in  dragging  the 
boats  over  the  mud,  were  great,  but  by 
perseverance  were  overcome.  From 
the  extensive  beds  of  oyster- shells,  co¬ 
vered  by  soft  mud  about  a  foot  in  depth, 
our  feet  became  dreadfully  lacerated. 
These  flats  are  extensive,  but  by  having 
flat-bottomed  boats  they  can  easily  be 
crossed. 

“  At  Point  Fraser  the  bank  may  be 
said  to  terminate,  and  the  channel  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  of  a  beautiful  inland 
river.  The  flats  or  levels  at  this  point 
are  very  fertile,  composed  of  a  rich  allu¬ 
vial  deposit,  but  evidently  flooded,  drift 
timber  having  been  seen  five  feet  above 
the  surface.  Here  are  extensive  salt- 
marshes,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  cotton.  The  hills  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  barren,  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  Port  Jackson,  producing, 
however,  a  magnificent  species  of  Ango- 
phora ,  which  seems  to  abound  ns  much 
in  this  part  as  the  genus  Eucalyptus 
does  in  that  of  Port  Jackson.  Banksia 
grandis  was  here  seen  to  attain  the 
height  of  fifty  feet,  and  frequently  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter., 
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“  Amongst  the  botanical  discoveries 
of  this  tract  may  be  enumerated — a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Metrosideros,  of  great  beauty, 
forming  thickets  on  the  flats,  and  inter¬ 
mingling  with  two  other  species  of  the 
.same  genus,  of  minor  beauty,  its  flowers 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  general 
height  six  feet ;  and  a  pink-flowered  spe¬ 
cies  of  Centaurea ,  of  considerable  beauty. 

“  Here  I  observed  a  species  of  Psit- 
tacus  (cockatoo),  in  large  flocks.  The 
back  and  upper  part  ol  the  wings  were 
white,  whilst  the  quill  feathers  of  the 
tail  were  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  others 
white.  The  breast  of  the  male  was  of  a 
dirty  grey  and  light  vermilion,  and  the 
female  of  a  dirty  black.  The  upper 
part  of  the  feathers  of  the  crest  were 
white,  whilst  the  inner  part  and  under 
surface  were  of  a  bright  vermilion.  The 
eyes  were  dark  brown,  surrounded  by  a 
lead-coloured  membraneous  substance, 
half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  upper 
mandible  projects  considerably  over  the 
under.  It  flies  low,  has  a  more  plain¬ 
tive  voice  than  that  of  the  white  cocka¬ 
too,  and  feeds  on  the  roots  of  orchideous 
plants,  for  which  they  scratch  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

THE  OAK. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Among  the  ancient  Britons,  the  oak 
was  the  symbol  of  every  thing  holy  and 
sacred  ;  it  is  therefore,  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  prejudice  at  one  time 
existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nor¬ 
wood,  against  the  “  felling  of  oaks,” 
mentioned  by  P.  1\  JV.  (in  No.  403,  of 
the  Mirror ,)  was  a  remnant  of  Druidical 
superstition. 

The  Druids  were  divided  into  three 
classes  : — 1st  the  Druid,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  written,  Derwydd.  2nd.  the  Bard, 
or  Bardd  :  and  3rd.  the  Ovydd.  Now 
the  word  Derwydd,  is  derived  from 
Derw,  oak,  and  ydd,  which  is  merely 
a  termination  of  words,  as  branch, 
branchmg,  &c.  with  us  ;  literally  signi¬ 
fying  the  trunk,  or  support  of  an  oak. 
Bardd  is  derived  from  Bar,  a  branch, 
or  foliage,  and  the  termination  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  Ovydd,  from  Ov,  tender,  or 
youthful,  &c.  Thus  was  constituted 
the  Holy  Temple  of  the  Oak  ;  the 
Druid  was  the  chief  stay  and  support; 
the  Bard  conveyed  the  sacred  precepts 
and  sublime  mysteries  of  Druidical  wor¬ 
ship  to  the  people,  ornamented  and  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  beautiful  foliage  of  nature 
and  imagination  ;  while  the  Ovydd,  the 
young  shoot,  or  sapling,  was  gradually 


initiated,  in  order  to  insure  stability  to 
the  system.  Qu^sitor. 


bacchanalian  epitaph. 

The  following  epitaph  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  at  Sienna,  is  copied 
from  a  very  scarce  book  entitled,  u  Va¬ 
riorum  in  Europa,  <fcc.  1599,  per  Nathan 
Chrytseus,  Edit.  Secun.’’ 

POTATORES. 

««  Vina  dabant  vitam— Mortem  mihi  vini  dedere 
Sobrius  Auroram  ceruere  nonpotui. 

Ossa  merurn  sitium  Vino  consperge  sepulcrum 
Et  calice  epoto — Care  Viator  abi. 

Valete  Potatores.” 

’Twas  rosy  wine,  that  juice  divine. 

My  life  and  joys  extended; 

But  death  alas  !  has  drain’d  my  glass, 

And  all  my  pleasures  ended. 

The  social  bowl,  my  jovial  soul, 

Ere  morn  ne’er  thought  of  quitting, 

A  jolly  fellow,  his  wine,  till  mellow, 

To  leave  is  not  befitting. 

My  thirsty  bones,  oh  !  spare  their  moans. 

Cry  out  for  irrigation, 

I  pray,  then  o’er  my  grave  you’ll  pour 
A  copious  libation. 

Then  fill  a  cup,  and  drink  it  up, 

Pure  wine,  like  ruby  glowing, 

This  boon  I  pray,  dear  trav’ler  pay 
When  from  this  tomb  you’re  going. 

Topers,  farewell !  where’er  you  dwell. 

May  wine  be  most  abounding. 

Be  all  your  lays,  of  wine  the  praise. 

In  Paeans  loud  resounding. 


^etrospettfbe  ©leanings. 


history  of  ancient  jewellery. 

Rings. 

The  antiquity  of  Rings  is  known  from 
Scripture.  When  Pharaoh  committed 
the  government  of  all  Egypt  to  Joseph, 
he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
gave  it  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  power. 

The  Israelitish  women  wore  rings,  not 
only  on  their  fingers,  but  also  in  their 
nostrils  and  ears.  The  ancient  Chaldeans, 
Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  had 
likewise  the  use  of  the  ring.  Quintus 
Curtius  says,  that  Alexander  sealed  the 
letters  he  wrote  into  Europe  with  his 
own  seal,  and  those  in  Asia  with  Da¬ 
rius’s  ring. 

The  Greeks,  Pliny  thinks,  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  ring  in  the  time  of  theTrojan 
war.  The  reason  he  gives  is,  that  we 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  Homer,  but 
that  wThen  letters,  &c.,  were  to  be  sent 
away,  they  were  tied  up,  and  the  strings 
knotted. 

The  Sabines  had  rings  in  Romulus’s 
time ;  and  it  is  from  them,  probably, 
the  practice  first  came  to  the  Greeks  ; 
and  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Romans, 
who  were  contented  with  iron  rings  a 
long  time  ;  and  Pliny  says,  Marius  first 
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wore  a  gold  one  in  his  third  consulate, 
which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  650. 
They  were  at  first  worn  on  the  fourth 
finger,  then  on  the  second — then  on  the 
little  finger,  and  at  last  on  all  the  fingers 
excepting  the  middle  one. 

Kennett,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome , 
says,  “  Suetonius  reports,  that  when  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  swooned  away,  and 
was  reputed  dead,  his  rings  were  taken 
from  him,  though  he  afterwrards  reco¬ 
vered,  and  asked  for  them  again.’’ — 
They  were  much  mistaken  who  fancied 
him  to  have  done  this  with  a  design  to 
change  his  heir  ;  for  though  it  was  an 
usual  custom  with  the  ancients  to  con¬ 
stitute  their  heir  or  successor,  by  deli¬ 
vering  him  their  rings  on  their  death-bed, 
yet  this  signified  nothing,  in  case  a  legal 
will  was  produced  to  the  contrary. — • 
Page  339. 

The  foppery  of  wearing  rings  among 
the  Greeks  at  length  rose  to  that  pitch, 
that  they  had  their  weekly  rings  ;  and 
Heliogabalus,  who  was  the  dandy  of  his 
age,  never  wore  the  same  ring  twice  : 
may  he  not  be  called  the  original  ring- 
dropper  f 

Fosbroke  tells  us,  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatton  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth  a  ring, 
against  infections,  to  be  worn  in  the 
bosom.  Grave  persons,  such  as  aider- 
men ,  used  a  plain  broad  gold  ring  upon 
their  thumb. 

The  Indians  wear  rings  on  the  feet ; 
and  the  kings  of  Pegu  have  rings,  set 
with  precious  stones,  on  every  toe. 
Sometimes  the  wing-cases  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  beetle,  or  the  whole  insect,  is 
mounted  like  a  gem  on  rings,  and  worn 
as  an  ornament  on  the  finger. 

Seals. 

The  use  of  Seals  is  of  high  antiquity. 
Jezebel,  in  1st  of  Kings,  chap,  xxi., 
seals  the  orders  she  sent  for  Naboth’s 
death  w?ith  the  king’s  seal.  Pliny  tells 
us,  at  Rome  they  were  become  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity — insomuch,  that  a  testa¬ 
ment  was  null  without  the  testator’s 
seal,  and  the  seals  of  seven  witnesses. 

John  Selden  says,  “  That  there  were 
no  seals  before  the  conquest  in  England  : 
no  king  of  this  land,  except  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  before  the  conquest,  ever  using 
in  their  charters  more  than  subscription 
of  name  and  crosses.”  Sir  Edward 
Coke  thinks  there  was  an  instance  of 
King  Edwy’s  making  use  of  a  seal 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the  con¬ 
quest,  though  some  have  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  this  charter,  because  it 
is  certain  that  sealing  was  not  then  in 
common  use.  We  are  told,  before  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 


English  did  not  seal  w'ith  wax,  but  only 
made  a  golden  cross  on  the  parchment, 
and  sometimes  an  impression  on  lead, 
which  hung  to  the  grant  with  a  silken 
string. 

The  practice  of  affixing  the  sign  of 
the  cross  proceeded  from  their  inability 
to  write,  which  is  honestly  avowed  by 
Caedwalla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of 
one  of  his  charters.  The  same  circum¬ 
stance  is  related  concerning  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Justin,  in  the  east,  and  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Goths,  in  Italy. 

The  terra  sigillaris ,  or  sealing  earth, 
which  was  rather  a  bitumen, wras  brought 
from  Asia,  by  the  Romans  :  it  was  first 
knowm,  says  Beckmann,  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  specimens  are  seem¬ 
ingly  all  enclosed  in  leaden  cases.  Pipe¬ 
clay  was  also  used,  as  well  as  rnalta,  or 
a  cement  of  pitch,  wax,  plaster,  and 
fat,  applied  likewise  to  make  paper 
water-tight.  The  Etruscans  even  sealed 
treaties  with  blood  ;  and  dough  or  paste 
has  been  used.  Wax  is,  however,  the 
most  usual  substance  ;  but  the  colour  of 
that  used  by  the  Romans  is  unknown. 
The  several  colours  which  we  know 
(says  Fosbroke)  are  white,  yellow,  red, 
green,  mixed,  blue  and  black.  The 
colour  of  the  wax  with  which  William’s 
grants  were  sealed  was  usually  green,  to 
signify  the  act  continued  for  ever,  fresh, 
and  of  force.  The  Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many  used  the  white,  from  Otho  the 
First  to  Frederick  the  Fourth  ;  as  well 
as  the  dukes,  prelates,  counts,  &c.,  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  After  that  time 
the  use  of  it  was  rare,  especially  out  of 
Germany.  Frederick  the  Fourth  granted 
it  as  a  privilege  to  a  duke  of  Modena. 
The  Kings  of  Great  Britain  in  general 
preferred  white,  down  to  Charles  the 
First.  P.  T.  W, 
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GASPAR0NI  THE  BANDIT. 

( From  the  Foreign  Literary  Gazette , 
No.  I.) 

[The  authenticity  of  the  following  Memoir,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  obtained,  by 
the  confessions  of  the  criminal  himself,  will 
sufficiently  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  We  have  to  thank  our  distinguished  cor¬ 
respondent,  Count  for  selecting  our 

pages  as  the  medium  for  bringing  our  readers 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  atrocious 
career  of  this  sanguinary  monster.] 

Milan,  7th  December,  1829. 
Mr.  Editor, — Perhaps  a  short  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  famous  bandit  Gaspa- 
roni,  little  known  to  the  public,  from  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  have  kept  secret  even  the  present 
existence  of  this  wretch,  may  not  be  un- 
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interesting  to  your  readers.  The  writer 
has  gleaned  the  following  from  a  friend, 
who  is  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
frequently  conversing  with  him  in  his 
cell.  He  is  in  appearance  about  forty 
years  of  age,  though  much  younger  ; 
about  the  middle  size,  and  rather  slightly 
formed.  His  costume  was  at  first  ex¬ 
tremely  picturesque  and  imposing  ;  his 
hair  was  suffered  to  grow  to  an  immense 
length,  reaching  his  loins,  and  tied  by  a 
red  riband ;  he  also  wore  mustaches 
and  enormous  whiskers.  A  high  coni¬ 
cal  or  sugar-loaf  hat,  trimmed  with 
ribands  of  various  colours,  and  here  and 
there  a  small  print  of  the  Madonna,  and 
other  saints,  composed  his  head-dress. 
A  velvet  jacket,  decorated  with  various 
metal  crosses,  red  waistcoat  with  large 
silver  buttons,  short  breeches,  and  a 
kind  of  half-gaiter  braced  up  at  the  side. 
As  is  usual  with  all  banditti,  he  wore 
the  broad  red  sash  ;  and  silver  buckles, 
of  at  least  a  pound  weight,  ornamented 
his  shoes  and  knees.  This  dress,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  been  obliged  latterly  to  lay 
aside.  The  government  have  likewise 
cut  off  his  hair,  and  compelled  him  to 
shave,  at  least,  once  a  week  ;  so  that  at 
present  he  has  lost  all  that  imposing 
appearance  for  which  he  was  so  re¬ 
markable.  He  is  without  irons,  but 
confined  in  a  cell  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
square,  with  two  sentinels  at  the  door. 
When  his  provisions  are  carried  him,  or 
that  the  governor  of  the  fort,  or  his  con¬ 
fessor,  appear,  he  is  obliged  to  lay  on  his 
back  on  his  mattress,  and  neither  al¬ 
lowed  to  move  hand  nor  foot  without 
the  danger  of  being  shot  by  the  sentinel, 
who  is  placed  over  him  with  a  loaded 
carbine,  to  prevent  his  moving.  He  is, 
however,  allowed  an  hour’s  walk  in  the 
morning,  in  a  gallery  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  his  cell.  As  he  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  his  only  pastime  is 
smoking.  His  brother,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  depredations,  is  confined  in  the 
same  fort,  but  is  allowed  rather  more 
liberty.  His  appearance  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  his  brother  :  his  height 
is  about  six  feet  three  inches,  and  well 
proportioned.  Jacovacci,  the  lieutenant 
of  Gasparoni,  together  with  seventy  or 
eighty  of  those  who  composed  part  of 
his  band,  and  who  surrendered  them¬ 
selves  after  the  capture  of  their  leader, 
are  likewise  imprisoned  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia.  The  major  part  of  them  are  mere 
lads,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  now 
nrach  emaciated  by  their  long  and  close 
confinement ;  and  many  of  them  have, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  drop¬ 
ped  off'. 


Antonio  Gasparoni,  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  (accused  of  143  murders, 
besides  rapes,  and  who  confesses  105), 
was  born  at  Sonnino,  in  the  year  1706. 
His  father  was  a  drover  of  cattle,  which 
employment  the  son  followed  till  the 
year  1812.  The  first  crime  of  this 
strange  being  was  the  murder,  when 
only  1 6  )  ears  of  age,  of  his  parish  priest, 
for  refusing  him  absolution  (after  con¬ 
fessing  some  petty  theft)  without  re¬ 
storing  the  property  stolen.  He  imme¬ 
diately  fled  to  the  mountains  ;  and  a 
large  premium  being  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  he  joined  a  few  banditti 
who  infested  the  neighbourhood,  and 
set  the  government  at  defiance.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age,  after  a  skirmish 
with  the  police,  in  which  engagement  he 
succeeded  in  killing  and  wounding  about 
twenty,  he  was  elected  chief  of  the  band, 
when  he  turned  all  his  attention  to  the 
strengthening  of  his  party ;  and  from 
the  terror  his  name  had  occasioned  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  great  advantages 
held  out  to  this  lawless  mode  of  life,  he 
succeeded  in  increasing  their  number  to 
nearly  two  hundred.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  passes  in  the  forests  and  moun¬ 
tains  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for 
any  force  to  suppress  them.  Amongst 
their  most  daring  exploits,  prior  to  their 
being  so  numerous  a  body,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  the  storming  of  a  convent  of 
nuns,  at  Mount  Comodo,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  carrying  off  thirty- four 
young  girls,  who  were  there  for  educa¬ 
tion,  and  whom  he  selected  from  the 
others,  having  previously  obtained  in¬ 
formation  that  their  parents  were  in 
circumstances  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom. 
They  were  kept  ten,  and  some  even 
twenty  days  in  the  mountains,  where 
(to  his  credit  be  it  spoken)  every  atten¬ 
tion  and  respect  the  situation  and  their 
safe  keeping  warranted  was  paid  them. 
The  ransom  demanded  for  each  varied 
from  200  to  1,000  dollars  ;  and  for  which 
he  had  the  courage,  such  was  the  terror 
his  name  had  acquired,  to  treat  in  per¬ 
son  ;  no  one  dared  arrest  him,  from  fear 
of  the  consequences.  What  is  most 
extraordinary  in  the  life  of  this  mis¬ 
creant,  is  his  strict  attention  to  the  out¬ 
ward  forms  of  his  religion.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  his  person  wras  nearly 
covered  with  crosses  and  images  of 
saints.  He  (as  well  as  most  of  his 
companions)  attended  regularly  on  the 
festivals  ;  never  once  committed  (as  he 
has  often  confessed  to  my  friend)  either 
murder  or  robbery  on  a  Friday  ;  and 
always  on  this,  as  well  as  other  vigils, 
observed  a  strict  fast.  A  priest  was 
compelled  to  confess  them  once  a  month 
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(who,  of  course,  from  terror,  gave  them 
immediate  absolution),  and  one  of  this 
order  was  at  last  the  means  of  bringing 
them  to  justice,  and  destroying  the  band. 
On  returning  once  to  the  mountains, 
after  a  severe  encounter  with  the  gend¬ 
armerie,  in  which  he  had  been  worsted, 
and  one  of  his  best  men  killed,  he  found 
a  bishop  and  friar,  who  had  been  taken 
the  day  before,  and  awaited  his  return 
to  name  their  ransom.  Irritated  by  the 
loss  he  had  sustained,  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  before  him,  when  he 
declared  to  the  bishop,  that  the  only 
means  of  preserving  Ins  life  was  on  his 
knees  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Saviour.  The  bishop,  seeing  no  means 
of  escaping  death,  complied  ;  on  which 
Gasparoni  observed,  “  Wretch  !  thou  art 
unworthy  to  live  !  ’’  and  instantly  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  The  friar  was  next 
upplied  to,  who,  seeing  the  murder  of 
the  bishop,  and  hoping  to  avoid  his  fate, 
peremptorily  refused  to  deny  his  Saviour. 
The  bandit’s  reply  was  short :  “  Thou 
wilt  be  an  acquisition  to  heaven,  and  may 
save  thy  bishop’s  soul  from  purgatory  : 
this  world  is  too  corrupt  for  thee  and 
presenting  his  carbine,  shot  him  dead  at 
his  feet. 
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SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  P.R.A. 

The  recent  death  of  this  distinguished 
painter  is  a  subject  of  national  sympathy 
and  universal  regret ;  for  it  maybe  truly 
said  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  that  a  he 
addressed  his  works  to  the  people  of 
every  country.”  Independently  of  his 
genius,  he  was  as  good  a  man  in  society 
as  he  was  a  great  one  in  Art :  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  an 
observation  of  Jonathan  Richardson — 
“  The  way  to  be  an  excellent  painter  is 
to  be  an  excellent  man ;  and  these 
united,  make  a  character  that  would 
shine  even  in  a  better  world  than  this.” 

Of  materials  for  the  biographer  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  but  very  scanty 
ones  have  hitherto  been  furnished  to  the 
public.  He  was  a  native  of  Bath,  and  is 
said  to  have  given  early  indications  of 
genius,  both  as  a  poet  and  painter.*  At 

♦  Of  his  precocious  talent  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington  relates  the  following  in  his  Miscella¬ 
nies  : — “  This  boy  is  now  viz.  February,  1780,) 
nearly  ten  years  and  a  half  old  ;  but  at  tbe  age 
of  nine,  without  the  most  distant  instruction 
from  any  one,  he  was  capable  0/  copying  histo¬ 
rical  pictures  in  a  masterly  style,  ami  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  amazingly  in  compositions  of  bis  own, 
particularly  that  of  Peter  denying  Christ.  In 
about  seven  minutes  he  scarcely  ever  failed  of 
drawing  a  strong  likeness  of  any  person  present. 
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the  uge  of  eight  yeari  lie  was  in  the 
habit  ol  contributing  morceaux  to  the 
Magazines  (then  the  fosterers  of  pre¬ 
cocious  talent)  ;  and  many  of  his  pieces 
may  be  found  in  the  “  European”  and 
“Ladies’  Magazines,”  from  1780  to 
1787*  Although  not  without  some 
merit  as  a  poet,  he  soon  relinquished 
the  pen  for  the  pencil.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  his  professional  labours 
permitted,  he  was  occasionally  in  the 
habit  of  ollering  at  Apollo’s  shrine;  and 
several  of  his  pieces  are  extant,  in  which 
true  poetical  feeling  is  displayed.! 

When  very  young,  Mr.  Lawrence  re¬ 
moved  to  London,  where  he  first  painted 
heads,  at  the  price  of  half  a  guinea 
each.  In  early  life  he  was  also  involved 
in  great  difficulties  ;  and  many  remem¬ 
ber  his  painting  portraits  for  three 
guineas  each,  even  when  he  lived  in 
Soho-square. 

The  lirst  productions  by  which  he 
distinguished  himself  were  the  portraits 
of  the  Kemble  family,  of  whose  popu¬ 
larity  he,  in  consequence,  enjoyed  a 
share.  The  grace  and  elegance  of  his 
female  portraits  were  even  then  re¬ 
markable  ;  and  his  present  Majesty, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  having  seen  thq 
paintings  by  Mr.  Lawrence  of  several 
ladies  whom  he  knew,  was  struck  with 
the  beautiful  fidelity  of  the  likenesses, 
and  gave  the  artist  some  commissions. 
This  at  once  stamped  his  reputation, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 
In  a  short  time,  no  exhibition  was  consi¬ 
dered  complete  or  interesting  without 
some  of  his  pictures,  and  he  began  to 
obtain  the  most  liberal  prices.  Mr. 
Lawrence’s  gentlemanly  manners  and 
courteous  address  likewise  raised  him 
to  a  share  of  the  personal  esteem  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  he. continued  to 
receive  frequent  marks  of  the  royal 
favour,  until  his  elevation  to  the  chair 
of  the  Academy,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  West,  crowned  him  with  the  highest 
honours  of  art.  At  this  time  he  also 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

which  bad  generally  ranch  freedom  and  grace,  if 
tbe  subject  permitted.  He  is  likewise  an  excel¬ 
lent  reader  of  blank  verse,  and  will  immedi¬ 
ately  convince  anyone  that  he  both  understands 
and  feels  the  striking  passages  of  Milton  or 
Shakspeare.” 

t  Dryden  has  an  observation  which  may  be 
applicable  here:  be  says,  “  on  a  serious  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
art  of  painting  has  a  wonderful  affinity  with  that 
of  poetry,  and  that  there  is  betwixt  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  common  imagination.  For,  as  tbe  poets 
introduce  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  all  those 
things  which  are  either  majestical,  honest,  or 
delightful,  in  like  manner  the  painters,  by  the 
virtue  of  their  outlines,  colours,  lights,  and 
shadows,  represent  the  same  things  and  persons 
in  their  pictures.” 
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After  the  visit  of  the  foreign  sove¬ 
reigns  to  England  in  1814,  he  received 
a  commission  to  paint  their  portraits, 
and  those  of  other  continental  monarchs. 
He  subsequently  visited  several  European 
capitals  lor  this  purpose,  to  the  obvious 
increase  of  his  fame  and  fortune ;  and  up 
to  the  period  of  his  death,  the  number 
and  rank  of  his  sitters  was  a  perpetual 
homage  of  genius,  talent,  and  wealth, 
to  his  transcendent  skill  as  a  painter. 

The  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  were  peculiarly 
afflicting.  He  expired  at  his  house  in 
Russell  Square,  on  Thursday  night, 
(January  7,)  a  little  before  ten  o’clock. 
On  the  Saturday  previous  he  was  in 
such  perfect  health,  that  he  dined  with 
a  distinguished  party,  at  Mr.  Peel’s, 
where  he  became  suddenly,  but  not 
alarmingly  indisposed.  Inflammatory 
symptoms  appearing,  however,  he  was 
bled  ;  and  this  operation  produced  so 
good  an  effect,  that  he  continued  paint¬ 
ing  as  usual  till  Wednesday.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  he  wras  at  the 
Athenaeum  Club  House,  and  at  Messrs. 
Coutts,  the  bankers  ;  and  the  subject 
of  conversation  now  remembered  was 
that  of  an  exquisitely  written  letter  of 
condolence  sent  by  him  to  one  of  the 
partners,  on  the  decease  of  his  daughter. 
On  reaching  home  in  the  afternoon,  in¬ 
flammation  returned  ;  but  not  with  such 
violence  as  to  excite  any  apprehension 
of  immediate  danger.  Mrs.  Ottley,  the 
wife  of  the  distinguished  writer  on  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  a  part  of  her  young  family, 
spent  the  evening'with  Sir  Thomas,  when 
he  appeared  cheerful.  After  their  de¬ 
parture  he  became  worse  ;  two  physi¬ 
cians,  Dr.  Holland  and  Sir  Henry  Hal¬ 
ford  wrere  sent  for  ;  they  put  him  to 
bed,  and  administered  medicines,  and 
Dr.  Holland  sat  up  all  night  with  his 
patient.  He  continued  in  pain  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  but  not  so  much 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  disorders  of 
the  bowels  ;  and  towards  evening  he  re¬ 
ceived  two  old  friends,  one  of  whom 
read  to  him,  at  his  own  request,  some 
account  of  Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  in  a 
periodical  work.*  He  also  talked  upon 
serious  subjects  to  a  lady,  a  relative, 
who  was  staying  with  him ;  but  he  did 
not  seem  conscious  of  his  danger,  nor 
was  there  any  appearance  of  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution,  for  the  lady  had  left  the 
room  but  a  short  time,  leaving  his  con¬ 
fidential  servant  with  his  master.  She 
was  alarmed  by  a  shriek  from  the  man, 
and  on  entering  saw  Sir  Thomas  dead 
in  the  arms  of  his  servant.  So  sudden 

*  Neu>  Monthly  Magazine. 


was  his  decease,  that  he  had  only  tim<* 
to  exclaim  to  the  valet  “  I  am  dying.” 

Sir  Thomas  was  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  and  had  never  been  married.  He 
leaves  behind  him  a  sister,  a  brother, 
and  two  nieces.  None  of  his  near  re¬ 
latives  were  in  town.  Several  eminent 
sculptors  applied  for  permission  to  take 
a  cast  of  his  features  ;  but  Mr.  Baily, 

R.  A.  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
deceased,  alone  was  allowed  the  mourn¬ 
ful  satisfaction  of  perpetuating  the  last 
impression  of  the  features  of  departed 
genius. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  Sir  Thomas 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  por¬ 
trait  painter  :  by  many  he  was  regarded 
as  the  English  Vandyke.  “  Since  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,”  observes  a  contem¬ 
porary,  “  and  in  all  probability  from  the 
similarity  of  their  practice,  no  English 
portrait  painter  ever  acquired  the  same 
celebrity.  Though  no  servile  copyist 
of  his  great  prototype,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  borrowed  his  manner,  and,  like 
him,  to  have  heightened  all  that  was 
good,  and  kept  in  due  subordination  all 
that  was  unfavourable  in  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  his  sitters.  By  these  means  he 
acquired  reputation,  and  pursuing  them, 
kept  it.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  in¬ 
vited  his  sitters  to  partake  of  the  hospi¬ 
talities  of  his  table,  and  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  most  favourable  for  his  purpose  of 
‘  stealing’  from  them,  not  their  good 
name,  but  their  good,  looks,  which  he 
had  the  happiest  manner  of  transferring 
to  canvass,”  “The  characteristics  of 
his  style,”  observes  an  ingenious  writer 
in  the  Spectator,  “  were  brilliancy  ol 
colour,  and  a  delicate  mode  of  conveying 
a  faithful  resemblance,  with  an  elegant 
contour.  This  conception  of  beauty 
and  grace  was  combined  with  a  strong 
sense  of  individuality  of  character  ;  and 
the  eye  of  the  master  was  obeyed  by  the 
hand  of  taste,  accomplished  in  all  the 
refinements  of  art.  that  practised  skill 
could  render  available.  His  female  por¬ 
traits,  for  womanly  sweetness,  and  the 
charm  of  natural  beauty  and  loveliness, 
heightened  by  grace  and  elegance,  were 
unapproached  by  any  living  artist ;  and 
they  surpassed  in  richness  of  colour, 
fleshiness,  and  accurate  representation 
of  nature,  even  the  female  portraits  of 
Vandyke  himself.  He  has  left  a  name 
immortalized  by  his  works.” 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  engaged 
on  many  interesting  works  at  the  period 
of  his  demise  :  among  others,  a  splendid 
portrait  of  the  King  in  his  robes,  which 
he  worked  upon  the  Wednesday  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death :  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir 
George  Murray,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
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Perth,  is  likewise  named  among  his  un¬ 
finished  workd.  lie  had  touched  no 
drawing  since  a  beautiful  lithograph  of 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  by  Mr.  Lane — a 
slight  but  sweet  sketch.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  portrait  he  took  exceeding 
interest,  probably  from  a  grateful  asso¬ 
ciation  of  his  early  fame  with  the  highly- 
gifted  family  of  the  Kembles.  Mr.  Lane 
worked  at  this  sketch  for  several  days, 
at  Sir  Thomas’s  house,  and  under  his 
eye.  Sir  Thomas  added  frequent  touches, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  process. 
This  beautiful  print  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  affording  a  specimen  of 
the  touch  of  the  master-hand  upon  a 
material  hitherto  strange  to  him.  Had 
he  lived,  the  world  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  have  been  delighted  with  the 
appearance  of  a  drawing  on  stone  en¬ 
tirely  of  his  own  production.  As  it  is, 
the  present  print  will  become  addition¬ 
ally  valuable  from  this  circumstance. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  said  to  have 
realized  upwards  of  10,000/.  per  annum, 
lor  several  years  past,  by  his  profession. 
He  was  a  fosterer  of  rising  talent,  where 
he  approved  of  its  direction  in  a  young 
artist :  as  a  friend,  too,  he  was  generous 
and  munificent. 

In  stature,  Sir  Thomas  was  of  the 
middle  size  ;  his  appearance  was  ex¬ 
tremely  graceful  and  gentlemanlike  ;  his 
manners  full  of  suavity,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  pleasing  and  handsome.  When 
young,  he  was  an  accomplished  fencer 
and  dancer,  and  recited  with  expressive 
elegance.  There  was  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  Mr.  Canning,  though  not  of  so 
elevated  an  expression  or  character.— 
On  public  occasions,  he  was  an  elegant 
speaker  ;  and,  indeed,  whether  as  an 
accomplished  member  of  society,  or  an 
eminent  artist,  we  can  rarely  hope  to 
see  so  many  exquisite  qualities  united  in 
one  individual  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Fine  Arts  of  England.  Who  will 
succeed  him  in  the  Presidentship,  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate,  although  many 
are  already  spoken  of  by  their  respective 
friends. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  w’e  know  of 
no  engraved  portrait,  except  the  small 
one  in  the  “  Percy  Anecdotes  nor  of 
any  picture,  except  one  from  his  own 
palette,  which  he  was  occasionally  per¬ 
suaded  to  show,  but  with  great  diffi¬ 
dence,  to  his  friends,  from  its  conceal¬ 
ment  beneath  his  side-board.* 

Sir  Thomas's  collection  is  of  the  most 
magnificent  description  :  his  drawings, 
etchings,  prints,  pictures  of  the  ancient 
masters,  as  well  as  his  choice  specimens 

*  Literary  Gazette. 


of  modern  schools,  are  rare,  numerous, 
and  of  tho  highest  value. 


Since  the  previous  sketch  has  been  in 
type,  the  following  interesting  anecdo- 
tical  recollections  of  this  excellent  man 
have  appeared  in  the  Times  journal : — 

The  first  is  of  a  living  artist,  whose 
name,  from  delicacy,  we  suppress  ;  this 
artist,  being  a  man  of  considerable  me¬ 
rit  and  without  patronage,  had  submit¬ 
ted  three  of  his  pictures  to  Sir  Thomas’s 
inspection.  He  called  one  evening  at 
Sir  Thomas’s  house,  anxious  to  gain 
his  approbation,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  take  them  awTay.  He  sent  up  his 
name  to  the  President,  who  followed  the 
servant  down  stairs,  put  a  paper,  folded 
up,  into  the  hand  of  the  artist,  saying, 
“  I  had  left  this,  should  you  have  called 
whilst  1  was  from  home.  I  much  ad¬ 
mire  your  productions,  and  wish  you 
every  success.”  The  artist  had  only 
atience  to  get  to  the  first  lamp,  when 
e  wras  anxious  to  know  what  the  paper 
contained  ;  he  unfolded  it,  and  found 
within  it  a  £30.  note,  which  saved  him 
from  despair. 

Mrs.  or  Madame  M.,  the  widow  of 
a  highly  endowed  engraver,  being  in 
great  distress,  was  advised  to  apply  to 
Sir  Thomas  for  his  recommendation 
to  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.  On 
her  interview  the  President  candidly 
told  her  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  her 
that  year,  as  he  had  given  away  all  his 
recommendations ;  u  but,”  says  he, 
“  accept  this  in  the  mean  time  (placing 
a  £5.  note  in  her  hand,)  and  I  think  I 
can  serve  you  writh  the  council  and  body 
of  Academicians.”  From  that  respec¬ 
table  body  Sir  Thomas  obtained  for 
Mrs.  M.  no  less  than  £50.  ! 

While  the  too  notorious  Thurtell  lay 
in  prison  for  trial,  Sir  Thomas  expressed 
a  wish  that  he  might  be  allowed  without 
observation  to  take  a  glance  of  the  atro¬ 
cious  villain,  as  he  took  his  exercise  in 
the  prison  yard.  This  modest  request 
was  not  only  refused  him,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  represented  as  an  application  to 
take  a  cast  of  the  wretch’s  face  before 
he  was  even  tried,  and  information  to 
this  effect  being  actually  conveyed  to  the 
reporters  of  several  journals,  who  were 
present  at  Hertford  for  the  purpose  of 
making  observations  on  so  notorious  a 
criminal,  the  statement  unfortunately 
appeared  in  this  and  other  morning  pub¬ 
lications.  It  was  in  a  paper  now  extinct, 
that  the  kind-hearted  President  saw  the 
gross  impeachment  of  his  humanity  one 
morning,  when  he  was  going  to  paint 
that  admirable  portrait  of  the  King,  in 
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which  his  Majesty  is  represented  in  a 
blue  dress,  seated  on  a  sofa,  with  his 
arm  carelessly  thrown  over  the  end.  Sir 
Thomas  was  so  affected,  that  he  could 
hardly  proceed  with  his  work.  The 
King  observed  his  distress,  and  listened 
to  the  cause  of  it. 


MISTAKES  OI  FQOLEE  FUM  FOOLA, 

During  his  residence  in  England. 

We  quote  another  portion  of  these  hu¬ 
morous  “  Mistakes,”  from  an  ingenious 
and  pleasant  contemporary,  presuming 
that  we  shall  not  add  to  them  in  calcu¬ 
lating  on  the  reader’s  gratification  : — 

“  Missionary  tell  Chinese  go  to  big 
fire  of  torment  for  hab  too  many  God. 
English  hab  only  one  Deity  himself — 
make  great  many  religion  out  of  dat. 
Quarrel  much  for  who  most  wrong  ;  all 
proclaim  him  own  most  right.  Hab 
Wo  book  of  holy  law.  Old  holy  book 
full  of  much  ceremony  ;  t’other  holy 
book,  call  him  New  Law,  not  full  of 
no  ceremony.  New  Law  make  happy 
for  every  body — make  love  every  body — 
black  man  and  white  man,  poor  man  and 
rich  man,  all  call  him  broder.  Great  Holy 
Founder  all  powerful — all  merciful — all 
just.  Good  people  him  own  disciple, 
call  him  beautiful  name,  call  him  Com¬ 
forter  !  Precept  more  good  as  Zoroaster. 
Moral  duty  very  plain.  Learned  men 
for  all  that  write  ten  thousand  book  for 
make  difficult.  Holy  Founder  very 
meek  —  very  poor.  Priesthood  very 
rich — sometime  very  proud — sometime 
keep  fine  table — make  grand  dinner — 
sometime  very  skilful  cook. 

u  Great  many  religious  opinion — call 
him  sect.  One  call  him  Presbyterian, 
another  call  him  Methodist,  another  call 
him  Unitarian,  Baptist,. and  great,  many 
other  ist  and  arians.  Some  preach  long 
while,  three  time  for  one  day.  Some¬ 
time  more  make  long  preach  —  more 
make  congregation  look  more  sad.  All 
sect  call  himself  miserable  sinner.  Very 
much  affronted  t’other  sect  call  him  so. 

“  One  other  sect  not  like  t’other  sect, 
cause  do  as  he  like.  Call  him  Friend — 
call  him  Quaker.  Brag  himself  very 
humble — think  him  very  proud  ;  brag 
himself  very  meek —  think  him  very  ob¬ 
stinate  ;  not  take  oft’  broad-brim  hat 
before  King  George,  though  every  body 
say  King  George  most  polite  prince  in 
all  the  world.  Every  body  let  Quaker 


man  do  as  he  like  ;  Quaker  woman  do 
the  same.  Quaker  call  nobody  sir — call 
nobody  madam.  Quaker  man  never 
make  bow  ;  Quaker  woman  never  make 
curtsey.  Go  to  court  of  law7,  every  body 
make  evidence  of  awful  oath  in  name  of 
God.  Quaker  not  make  oath  at  all — 
severe  judge  in  big  wig  take  Quaker 
man’s  word  without.  Quaker  not  make 
for  go  soldier — Quaker  not  make  for  go 
sailor  — not  make  fight  for  nobody. 
Believe  Quaker  sometime  sell  gun¬ 
powder. 

“  Quaker  man  never  go  play-house  ; 
never  buy  fine  picture  ;  never  go  to 
ball ;  never  make  laugh.  Alway  walk 
slow7 — ahvay  look  grave ;  never  w'ear 
rich  costume.  Comical  wit,  call  him 
Rowland  Hill,  one  day  observe — ‘  What 
if  every  body  become  Quaker  ? — soon 
hab  sad  drab-colour  world  !’ 

“  All  other  preaching-house  only  man 
talk,  though  sometime  believe  talk  too 
much.  Quaker  man,  because  he  not  do 
like  t’other  man,  make  woman  preach. 
Quaker  woman,  because  she  not  do  like 
t’other  woman,  get  up  in  pulpit,  keep 
her  mouth  shut  sometime  three  hour, 
sometime  four  hour,  and  not  speak  at  all ! 

“  Education  for  young  gentleman  of 
old  family  too  much  comical,  not  under¬ 
stand  for  why.  All  send  him  to  West¬ 
minster,  to  Eton,  then  to  t’other  place, 
two  University,  for  finish  ;  call  him 
Oxfoot,  call  him  Cambric,  where  thou¬ 
sand  priest  live  in  fine  palace.  All  pre¬ 
ceptor  holy  priest — not  teach  him  scho¬ 
lar  even  holy  religion  not  yet.  Make 
know  all  heathen  god  first. 

“  When  young  gentleman  done  with 
heathen  god,  make  teach  him  Christian 
(own  religion)  how  for  become  chaste, 
how  for  become  virtuous  —  sometime, 
believe  too  late  for  that.  University 
call  him  Oxfoot ,  t’other  University  call 
him  Cambric,  w7ell  for  make  good  sol¬ 
dier,  well  for  make  good  sailor,  wrell  for 
make  sometime  very  bad  lawyer  ;  not  so 
well  lor  make  good  Christian  ! 

“  Same  with  religion — same  with  lan¬ 
guage.  Holy  preceptor  know  not  what 
for  why  make  young  gentleman  scholar 
learn  heathen  tongue  first  —  call  him 
dead  language,  cause  not  speak  for 
more  as  two  thousand  year.  When  done 
with  make  speak  dead  man’s  tongue 
like  nobody,  then  try  teach  youth  for 
speak  him  own  English  like  every  body. 

“  Little  lady -miss  belong  to  great 
family  t  taught  for  better.  Make  miss 
speak  one,  two,  three,  living  language, 
what  for  because  when  gentle  tongue 
too  much  fatigue  talk  one,  pretty  lips 
take  up  another  for  make  delight  every 
body.  Good  governess  take  much  care 
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for  edicute  mind  of  pretty  miss — much 
care  for  speak  good  English — much 
care  for  write  good  grammar.  Miss 
sometime  much  more  wise  as  brother 
come  from  Ox  foot,  come  from  Cambric. 
Great  booby  not  know  howr  for  write 
him  own  love-letter — young  lady  sister 
write  for  him  great  tall  booby  brother. 

“  Young  lady  all  the  while  read  holy 
book,  great  care  for  form  the  mind. 
Take  sixteen,  sometime  eighteen  year 
for  make  English  young  lady  almost 
angel.  After  that,  very  much  great 

f)ity — alas  !  Leave  home  for  make  show 
lerself.  Come  out  at  racketty  place,  call 
him  Almack,  call  him  court,  call  him 
life.  Not  better  for  this  !  Foolish  lady 
mamma,  too  soon  proud  for  see  inno¬ 
cent  miss  point  the  toe,  quadrille  with 
dandy  lancer — half  monkey — t’other  half 
whisker.  Soldier  lancer-man  look  tierce 
as  Saracen-man — all  the  while  lisp  like 
little  baby  ! 

“  Innocent  young  lady,  hot  as  fever, 
take  cold  ice,  dance  all  night ;  lancer- 
man  turn  head  of  pretty  miss  quite  giddy. 
Monkey  partner  make  improper  hus¬ 
band  for  virtuous  young  lady.  Some¬ 
time  make  young  wife  more  bad  as  dandy 
lancer  himself;  then  elope  writh  t’other 
man,  monkey  dragoon.  New'  lover  mon¬ 
key  dragoon  shoot  husband  monkey 
lancer  through  the  head.  Story  make 
fine  new  novel — full  for  fashion,  full  for 
sentiment ;  not  so  much  full  for  moral ; 
good  for  make  rich — man  call  him  pub¬ 
lisher — call  him  *******.” — Lit.  (Jaz. 


THE  HYPOCHONDRIAC  BUTCHER. 

( From  “  The  Pawnbroker's  Daughter a  Farce, 
by  C.  Latnb.) 

A  weeping  Londoner  I  am 
A  washerwomtin  was  my  dam; 

She  bred  me  uu  in  a  cock  left, 

And  fed  my  miud  with  sorrow's  soft: 

For  when  she  wrung  w  ith  elbow  s  stout 
From  linen  wet,  the  water  out, — 

The  drops  so  like  to  tears  did  drip. 

They  gave  my  infant  nerves  the  hyp. 

Scarce  three  clean  muckingers  a  week 
Would  dn  the  brine,  that  dew’d  my  check ; 
So,  while  I  gave  my  sorrow  s  scope, 

I  almost  ruin’d  her  in  soap 

My  parish  learning  I  did  w  in 
In  Ward  of  Farringdon-Within  ; 

Where,  after  school,  I  did  pursue 
My  sports,  as  little  boys  wiii  do. 

Cockchafers — none  like  me  was  found 
To  set  them  spinning  round  and  round. 

O,  how  my  tender  heart  would  melt, 

To  thiuk  what  those  poor  varmin  felt ! 

I  never  tied  tin  kettle,  clog, 

Or  salt-box  to  the  tail  of  dog, 

Without  a  pang  more  keen  at  heart. 

Than  he  felt  at  his  outward  part. 

And  when  the  poor  tiling  clattered  off, 

To  all  the  unfeeling  mob  a  scoff, 

Thought  I,  “  What  that  dumb  creature  feels. 
With  half  the  parish  at  his  heels  !” 


Arrived,  you  see,  to  man's  estate, 

The  butcher’s  calling  is  my  fate  ; 

Yet  still  I  keep  my  feeling  ways, 

And  leave  the  tow  n  on  slaughtering  day  ». 

At  Kentish  Town,  or  Ilighgate  Hill, 

I  sit,  retired,  beside  some  rill; 

And  tears  bedew  my  glistening  eye. 

To  think  my  playful  lambs  must  die! 

But  when  they’re  dead  I  sell  their  meat. 

On  shambles  kept  both  clean  and  neat ; 
Sweet-breads  also  I  guard  full  well, 

And  keep  them  from  the  blue-bottle. 

Envy,  with  breath  sharp  as  my  steel, 

Has  ne’er  yet  blown  upon  my  veal ; 

And  mouths  of  dames,  and  daintiest  fops, 
Do  water  at  my  nice  lamb-chops. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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SATAN,  A  POEM. 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  admirers  will 
doubtless  derive  considerable  gratifica¬ 
tion  from  this  new  specimen  of  his  ge¬ 
nius.  To  say  that  our  satisfaction  in  its 
perusal  has  been  unmixed,  would  be 
untrue  ;  yet  the  subject  which  the  poet 
has  chosen  is  so  “vasty”  and  over¬ 
whelming,  that  none  but  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius  could  have  wrought  up  so  many 
beautiful  poetical  pictures  as  we  have 
found  in  our  first  progress.  Indeed, 
we  consider  the  whole  book  as  a  work 
of  untrammelled  imagination,  with  much 
of  fire  of  poetry — and  that  too  of  the 
poetry  of  thought.  Our  first  extract 
will  illustrate  this  point. 

An  Epic,  in  three  books  of  nearly 
400  pages,  would  be  altogether  a  “  big 
book  ’  ’  for  anything  like  a  critical 
analysis,  even  were  we  disposed  as 
courteous  critics,  and  with  the  youth 
and  talent  of  the  writer  we  could  not 
be  otherwise.  It  is  not  important  to 
state  the  plan  of  the  Poem,  further  than 
to  say  it  is  a  Journey  of  Satan  through 
the  world,  and  a  denunciation  of  its 
vices.  Some  of  the  passages  are  full  of 
Satanic  ire  ;  but  we  have  purposely 
avoided  them  in  our  extracts,  and  almost 
confined  ourselves  to  the  dulce  of  the 
poem.  Our  first  is  in  a  tone  of  meta¬ 
physical  reflection,  which  would  alone 
stamp  the  writer  as  a  man  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius : 

To  the  vast  silence  of  the  primeval  gloom 
On  wings  of  Mystery  may  Spirit  roam, 

Anil  meditate  on  worldless  things,  whence  conies 
A  glorious  panting  for  a  purer  state  — 

True  sadness  is  the  soul  of  holy  jov; 

Ami  such  feel  they,  who  fashion  brighter  worlds  ; 
But  martyrs  to  diseased  thought  abound, 

Who  out  of  earthly  elements  have  sought 
To  reap  a  happiness,  whose  home  is  heaven. 

And  failing,  sunk  to  profitless  despair. 

Thus  Learning.  Luxury,  arid  Fame,  these  three 
Vain  phantoms,  what  a  worship  have  they'  won  !' 
The  first,  a  shallow  excellence  ;  the  next, 
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A  malady  of  brutish  growth,  debased 
And  most  debasing,  turning  soul  to  sense, 

Till  Nature  seems  unspirited;  the  last, 
Magnificent  betrayer !  while  afar 
Beheld,  the  crown  of  heaven  itself’  is  thine  ; 
When  won,  oft  unavailinglv  enjoyed. 

Oil !  many  an  eye,  that  in  the  glow  of  youth 
Hath  brighten’d  as  it  gazed  on  pictured  worth, 
Or  linger’d  in  the  lone  and  princely  fanes 
Where  tombs  have  tongues,  by  monumental 
piles, 

Where  great  inheritors  of  glory  sleep, — 

Hath  wept  the  laurels  that  it  once  adored ! 

The  atmosphere  that  circleth  gifted  minds 
Is  from  a  deep  intensity  derived, — 

An  element  of  thought,  where  feelings  shape 
Themselves  to  fancies, — an  electric  world, 

Too  exquisitely  toned  for  common  life, 

Wliich  they  of  coarser  metal  cannot  dream  : 

And  hence,  those  beautifying  powers  of  soul 
That  arch  the  heavens  more  glorious,  and  create 
An  Eden  wheresoe’er  their  magic  light 
Upon  the  rack  of  quick  excitement  lives  ; 

Their  joy,  the  essence  of  an  agony, 

And  that,  the  throbbing  of  the  fires  within  ! 

And  thus,  while  Fame’s  heart-echoing  clarions 
ring 

For  glory,  all  the  rapture  of  renown 
In  one  vile  whisper  may  lie  hush’d  and  dead; 
Made  mighty  by  its  littleness,  a  word 
Of  envy  drowns  the  thunder  which  delight 
Hath  voiced;  as  oft  the  phantom  of  a  cloud 
In  single  darkness  cowering  on  the  air 
Looks  fiercer  for  the  frownless  heaven  around  1 
So  Fame  is  murder’d,  that  the  dull  may  live, 

Or  to  herself  grows  false  ;  then  hideous  dreams. 
And  tomb-like  shadows,  thicken  round  the  mind. 
Till,  plunging  into  dread  infinity, 

It  rides  upon  the  billows  which  Despair 
Hath  lash’d  from  out  the  stormy  gloom  of 
thought ! 

Dark  victim,  thus  so  ruinously  famed. 

What  mis’ry  in  thy  smile  of  happiness ! 

Beneath  the  mountain  of  thy  vast  renown 
There  blooms  a  Mortal,  unendow’d  by  aught 
That  Learning,  Luxury,  or  Fame  can  yield, 

Aud  yet,  a  Croesus  in  his  store  of  joy 
Compared  with  thine, — the  man  whom  Earth 
Enslaves  not,  on  whose  soul  the  truth  hath 
smiled  I 

Our  next  is  a  gorgeous  picture  of 

SUNSET. 

Lo  i  the  day  declines,  and  to  his  throne 
The  sun  is  wheeling.  What  a  w  orld  of  pomp 
The  heavens  put  on  in  homage  to  his  power  1 
Romance  hath  never  hung  a  richer  sky. 

Or  sea  of  sunshine,  o’er  whose  aureate  deep 
Triumphal  barks  of  beauteous  foam  career. 

As  though  the  clouds  held  festival,  to  hail 
Their  god  of  glory  to  his  western  home. 

And  now  the  earth  is  mirror’d  on  the  skies  ! 
Wrhile  lakes  and  valleys,  drown’d  in  dewy  light, 
And  rich  delusions,  dazzlingly  array’d. 

Form,  float,  and  die  in  all  their  phantom  joy. 

At  length  the  sun  is  throned ;  but  from  his  face 
A  flush  of  beauty  o’er  Creation  flows. 

That  brigliteus  into  rapturous  farewell ! 

Then  faints  to  paleness;  for  the  day  hath  sunk 
Beneath  the  waters,  dash’d  with  ruby  dyes. 

And  Twilight  in  her  nun-like  meekness  comes; 
The  air  is  fragrant  with  the  soul  of  flowers, 

The  breeze  comes  panting  like  a  child  at  play, 
While  birds,  day-worn,  are  couch’d  in  leafy 
bowers, 

And,  calm  as  clouds,  the  sunken  billows  sleep: 
The  dimness  of  a  dream  o’er  Nature  steals. 

Yet  hallows  it ;  a  hush’d  enchantment  reigns ; 
The  mountains  to  amass  of  mellowing  shade 
Are  turn’d,  and  stand  like  temples  of  the  night ; 
While  field  and  forest,  fading  into  gloom. 

Depart,  and  rivers  whisper  sounds  of  fear _ 

A  dying  pause,  as  if  th’  Almighty  moved 
In  shadow  o’er  his  works,  hath  solemnized 
The  world ! 


Further  on,  as  a  contrast  to  some 
powerful  portraits  of  bad  passion  is  the 
following  miniature  of 

LOVE. 

Yet  Hell  cannot  deny,  on  earth  there  glows 
A  spirit  scarcely  weaken’d  by  the  Fall, — 

The  soul  of  feeling,  and  the  sun  of  life. 

Queen  ui  the  Passions,  all  persuasive  Love! — 
Ann  could  I  mingle  with  the  bliss  of  man, 

I’d  share  it  in  the  sweetness  of  her  smiles. 

Ethereal  essence,  interfused  through  life. 

Is  love.  In  orbs  of  glory  spirits  live 
On  such  perfection  ;  and  on  earth  it  feeds 
And  quickens  all  things  with  a  soul-like  ray  : 

The  beautiful  in  its  most  beauteous  sense ; 

And  symbolized  by  Nature  in  her  play 
Of  harmonies,  her  forms,  her  hues,  and  sounds  ; 
In  each  connexion,  aptitude  and  grace 
Reside.  Thus  flow’rs  in  their  infantile  bloom 
Of  sympathy,  the  bend  of  trees,  and  boughs. 
The  chime  of  waters,  and  caress  of  winds, — 
Betoken  that  they  all  partake  a  sense 
Of  that  sweet  principle,  that  charms  the  world. 
Th’  omnipotence  of  this  pervading  power, 

By  aught  of  time  or  destiny  opposed. 

Like  God  himself  may  grow  consuming  fire. 
Which  I  can  freshen  with  infernal  joy ! 

Oh,  many,  gentle  as  their  tide  of  years. 

While  o’er  them  dances  Love’s  serening  ray, — 
When  disappointment  clouds  them,  woo  despair. 
And  riot  onward  through  a  wild  ring  course. 
Untemper’d  and  untam’d  ;  so  flows  the  stream. 
That  ever  nurseth  its  delicious  calm, 

Till  wrung  by  nature  into  torrent  force. 

And  foaming  reckless  through  the  wild ! 

And  thou. 

The  star  of  home,  who  in  thy  gentleness 
On  the  harsh  nature  of  usurping  man 
Benign  enchantment  canst  so  deeply  smile, — 
Soft  as  a  dew-fall  from  the  brow  of  eve. 

Or  moonlight  shedding  beauty  on  the  storm, — 
Woman  !  when  love  has  wreck’d  thy  trusting 
heart. 

What  port  remains  to  shelter  thee ! — too  fond 
Too  delicately  true,  thy  nature  is, 

Save  for  the  heart’s  idolatry ;  and  then, 

Tby  love  is  oft  a  light  to  virtue’s  path. 

It  dawms, — and  with  ring  passions  die  away, 

Low  raptures  fade,  pure  feelings  blossom  forth. 
And  that  which  Wisdom  's  philosophic  beam 
Could  never  from  the  wintry  heart  awake, 

By  love  is  smiled  into  celestial  birth ! 

Thus  love  is  Wisdom  with  a  sweeter  name. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  book 
we  are  gratified  with  a  most  harmonious 
embodiment,  (if  we  may  use  the  term,) 
of  Music ;  but  this  stands  over  for  our 
next. 

Our  selections  will,  we  hope,  lead 
the  reader  to  look  into  the  work  for 
further  beauties.  There  is  much  of  the 
soul  or  essence  of  poetry,  and  less  of 
the  eau  sucre e  than  in  many  modern 
poems.  Some  of  the  Devil’s  apos¬ 
trophes  are  extremely  powerful ;  but 
their  introduction  reminds  us  of  an  odd 
speech  in  a  tragedy  by  Coleridge, 
where  a  courtier  seriously  tells  another 
that  the  king  will  “  play  the  very  devil 
with  him.” 

We  intend  to  give  some  further  no¬ 
tings  ;  and  conclude  for  the  present  by 
recommending  Mr.  Montgomery’s  poem 
as  a  much  more  welcome  companion 
than  its'  title  might  lead  one  to  expect ; 
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indeed,  when  once  you  lake  it  up,  the 
difficulty  id  how  to  lay  it  down. 


STORY  PLAY. 

(From  “  Letters  from  Bertha  to  her 
Uncle  in  England.") 

(i  We  amused  ourselves  part  of  yester¬ 
day  evening  with  a  story  play ,  which  I 
had  never  heard  of  before.  You  are  to 
whisper  a  word ,  which  must  be  a  sub¬ 
stantive,  to  the  person  who  begins  the 
play,  and  who  is  to  tell  a  short  story  or 
anecdote,  into  which  that  word  is  to 
be  frequently  introduced.  It  requires 
some  ingenuity  to  relate  the  story  in  so 
natural  a  manner,  that  the  word  shall 
not  be  too  evident,  and  yet  that  it  may 
be  sufficiently  marked.  When  the  story 
is  finished,  each  of  the  party  endeavours 
to  guess  the  word,  and  the  person  who 
discovers  it  tells  the  next  story.  I  will 
give  you  a  sample. 

“  It  was  decided  that  my  aunt  should 
begin  ;  Frederick  whispered  the  word  ; 
and  she  began  so  naturally  about  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Maude,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Italy,  that,  at  first,  I 
thought  she  was  not  going  to  join  in  the 
play. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Maude  tells  me,’  continued 
my  aunt,  *  that  he  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  by  the  Yaudois,  and  well  repaid, 
by  seeing  those  amiable  people,  for  the 
fatigue  of  making  that  part  of  his  tour 
on  loot. 

“  ‘  In  a  beautiful  valley  between  Pig- 
nerola  and  La  Tour,  he  observed  a  small 
open  arch,  under  a  group  of  oak  trees, 
that  stood  on  a  round  green  knoll.  He 
afterwards  learned,  that  this  arch  had 
been  erected  about  the  time  that  the 
poor  Vaudois  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
their  native  hills,  under  the  brave  and 
pious  Arnaud.  It  was  ornamented  with 
figures  of  saints,  and  had  such  an  un¬ 
common  appearance  among  those  wTild 
valleys,  that  he  sat  dowrn  to  make  a 
sketch,  not  only  of  the  arch,  but  of  the 
picturesque  scene  which  surrounded  it. 
Twice  he  began,  and  twice  he  wTas  in¬ 
terrupted  by  sounds  of  distress,  wrhich 
seemed  to  come  from  within  the  arch. 
On  approaching  it  he  found  a  young 
creature,  about  fifteen,  seated  under  the 
shade  of  the  arch,  and  plying  her  distaff 
diligently  while  the  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  grief,  she  timidly  told  him 
that  her  poor  old  father  had  been  so  ill 
that  he  could  earn  nothing  for  many 
wreeks  ;  and  having  already  been  reduced 
to  sell  every  thing  but  his  house,  he  was 
totally  unable  to  pay  one  of  the  heavy 
taxes  w’hich  was  now  demanded  from 
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him.  She  hud,  therefore,  been  spinning 
— spinning  for  ever  w’ith  her  distaff,  but 
all  in  vain ;  her  yarn  was  not  ready, 
they  must  pay  the  tax  without  delay, 
and  to  do  so  she  must  part  with  the  only 
treasure  she  possessed.  That  was  the 
cause  of  her  sorrow ;  and  she  had  re¬ 
tired  to  that  little  arch  to  avoid  the  sun, 
and  to  conceal  her  tears  from  her  father. 

“  ‘  ‘  For  that  one  thing  I  can  get 
money  enough  (said  she),  but  how  can 
I  part  with  it !  It  was  once  the  bible  of 
Henri  Arnaud;  my  grandmother  gave 
it  to  me,  saying,  “  Never,  never  part 
writh  this  precious  book,  Janetta.”  But 
what  can  I  do  !’ — and  her  tears  burst 
out  afresh.  ‘  I  must  sell  Henri  Arnaud's 
bible,  or  my  father  will  have  no  house 
to  shelter  him  !  ’ 

“  1  Mr.  Maude  asked  her  to  guide 
him  to  her  father’s  cottage.  She  took 
him  by  a  winding  path  which  led  from 
the  arch,  to  a  very  poor  little  chalet, 
overhung  by  chestnut- trees.  The  old 
man  was  seated  on  a  bench  at  his  door  ; 
and  Mr.  Maude,  placing  himself  at  his 
side,  and  entering  into  conversation,  ob¬ 
served  how  much  his  pale  countenance 
brightened  at  the  interest  w'ith  which  a 
stranger  listened  to  his  anecdotes  of 
Henri  Arnaud.  Mr.  Maude  indulged 
himself  by  giving  a  small  sum,  which 
wms  sufficient  to  pay  the  tax.  And 
having  thus  enabled  the  little  Janetta  to 
keep  her  valued  bible,  he  returned,  I 
am  sure,  with  a  happy  mind,  to  finish 
his  sketch  of  the  picturesque  arch.’  ’’ 

The  following  brief  story,  by  Caro¬ 
line,  is  likewise  an  illustration  : — 

“  1  Three  young  children  were  coming 
down  the  Mississippi,  with  their  father, 
in  a  sort  of  a  boat,  which  they  call  there 
a  pirogue.  They  landed  on  a  desert 
island  in  that  wide  river,  in  a  bitter 
snowy  evening  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Their  father  left  them  on  the 
island,  promising  to  return  after  he  had 
procured  some  brandy  at  a  house  on  the 
opposite  bank.  He  pushed  off  in  his 
little  boat  to  cross  the  river;  but  the 
wrind  was  high,  and  the  water  rough. 
The  children  watched  him  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  struggling  in  his  pirogue 
against  the  stream,  till  about  half  way 
across,  when  they  saw  the  boat  sink, 
and  never  more  saw  their  father.  Poor 
children  !  they  were  left  alone,  exposed 
to  the  storm,  without  fire,  shelter,  or 
even  food,  except  a  little  corn. 

“  ‘  As  the  night  came  on,  the  snow 
fell  faster  ;  and  the  eldest,  who  was  a 
girl  of  only  six  years  old,  but  very  sensi¬ 
ble  and  steady  for  her  age,  made  her 
little  sister  and  her  infant  brother  creep 
together  close  to  her,  and  she  drew 
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their  hare  feet  under  her  clothes.  She 
had  collected  a  few  withered  leaves  and 
branches  to  cover  them,  and  in  this 
manner  they  passed  the  long  winter’s 
night.  Next  morning  she  tried  to  sup¬ 
port  her  poor  weeping  companions  by 
giving  them  corn  to  chew,  and  some¬ 
times  she  made  them  run  about  with  her 
to  keep  themselves  warm. 

u  (  In  this  melancholy  state  you  may 
imagine  what  was  her  joy,  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  she  discovered  a  ves¬ 
sel — no,  a  boat — approaching  the  island. 
It  happily  contained  some  good-natured 
Indians,  who  took  compassion  on  the 
children,  shared  their  food  with  them, 
and  safely  conveyed  them  to  New  Ma- 
drid  in  their  own  boat.’ 

“  The  mistake  that  poor  Caroline 
made  in  saying  vessel  for  boat,  and  then 
correcting  herself  with  a  little  confu¬ 
sion,  betrayed  her  ;  so  that  the  moment 
she  ended  her  story,  every  one  ex¬ 
claimed — ‘  Boat,  boat !’  ” 


HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND 
DISCOVERY. 

[Such  is  the  title  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  It  contains 
the  Geography  of  the  Ancients  and  of 
the  Middle  Ages — to  the  Discovery  of 
America,  by  Columbus — of  which  event 
there  is  an  exquisite  vignette  in  the  title- 
page.  The  Progress  of  Discovery  and 
Civilization,  as  might  be  expected,  teems 
with  interesting  incidents  ;  and  this 
volume,  in  extractable  matter,  even 
rivals  its  predecessor.  Our  examples  for 
the  present  are  but  few,  especially  as  a 
portion  of  the  present  sheet  is  some¬ 
what  similarly  occupied.] 

Gipsies. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  in  conjunction 
the  names  of  Sindi  and  Sigynse  without 
recalling  to  mind  that  extraordinary  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  under  the  two  general  deno¬ 
minations  of  Sints  and  Zigani,  (the 
former  used  in  Lithuania,  the  other  in 
Poland,  and  with  slight  variations  in  all 
the  neighbouring  countries),  constitute 
so  numerous  a  body  in  the  eastern  states 
of  Europe.  The  Gipsies,  in  short, 
whose  derivation  from  Western  India 
is  now  no  longer  disputed,  and  whose 
language,  corrupted  as  it  is,  and  alloyed 
with  foreign  admixture,  would  still  be 
not  wholly  unintelligible  in  some  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Hindostan.  The  Persians  also 
name  them  Sisech  Hindoo ,  or  Black 
Indians.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
connect  this  people,  historically,  with 
the  ancient  Indian  colony  of  the  Maeo- 
tis.  Their  own  traditions  (which  are 
indeed  of  little  value),  and  the  late  date 


of  their  appearance  in  Europe,  are  both 
repugnant  to  such  an  affiliation.  But 
while  mystery  still  enwraps  the  problem 
of  their  origin,  it  is  allowable  to  canvass 
every  means  of  its  solution.  It  may, 
however,  be  affirmed  with  confidence, 
that  the  Indian  merchants  who  were 
shipwrecked  in  the  Baltic,  and  present¬ 
ed  by  the  king  of  the  Suevi  to  Q.  Met. 
Celer,  the  proconsul  of  Gaul,  were  not 
carried  round  from  India  to  the  north  of 
Europe  by  the  ocean,  as  the  ancients 
imagined,  but  were  voyagers  from  the 
Meeotian  colony. 

Whether  the  Sinds  or  Indians  of  the 
Bosphorus  ever  advanced  southwards 
along  the  Euxine  is  a  question  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine.  There  were  Sints 
and  a  Sintic  region  in  Macedonia,  and 
Sintian  men,  speaking  a  strange  lan¬ 
guage,  who  inhabited  Lemnos  in  the 
time  of  Homer.  But,  except  their  ad¬ 
diction  to  the  labours  of  the  smithy  (for 
Lemnos  was  sacred  to  Vulcan),  there  is 
not  any  positive  indication  remaining  by 
which  they  can  be  connected  with  the 
Sints  of  Lithuania.  But  in  examining 
round  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  those 
most  durable  and  veracious  monuments 
of  ancient  history,  the  remnants  of  lan¬ 
guage  preserved  in  local  names,  the 
Phasis,  or  as  it  is  at  present  called,  the 
Fash ,  must  necessarily  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion.  This  river,  famous  for  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  Grecian  fable  and  tradition¬ 
ary  golden  sands,  flowed  through  the 
country  of  the  Colchi.  The  word  P ha- 
sis,  signifying  a  river,  and  the  name 
Colchi ,  are  both  properly  of  Indian  ori¬ 
gin,  and  stand  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other  in  Ptolemy’s  map  of  India. 
When  a  Greek  poet  describes  the  Col- 
chian  Phasis  as  mixing  its  waters  with 
the  Tanais,  it  is  evident  at  once  that  the 
Hypanis  or  some  other  river  in  that 
quarter  may  have  been  also  called  Pha¬ 
sis  by  the  Sinds  of  the  Masotis,  so  that 
we  here  again  detect  the  grand  source 
of  geographical  errors,  the  employment 
of  general  terms.  The  Colchians  were 
supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a  colony 
of  Egyptians.  They  practised  rites, 
and  possessed  arts,  which,  unavoidably, 
led  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Asia  to  arrive  at  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  Their  dark  complexion,  also, 
which  is  noticed  by  Pindar,  seemed  to 
lend  confirmation  to  the  popular  belief. 
But  though  the  fiction  of  a  colony  plant¬ 
ed  by  Sesostris  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  was  readily  countenanced  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  it  is  contradicted  by 
traditions  of  equivalent  authority.  The 
religion  of  the  Colchians,  besides,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  Egyptian.  Their 
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superiority  above  the  Greeks  in  civiliz¬ 
ation  in  the  time  of  the  Argonauts  and 
the  poetic  age  is  evinced  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  they  enjoyed  as  magicians.  In  the 
manufacture  of  fine  linen  they  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  Egyptians  ;  and  we  know 
that  from  them  the  (ireeks  derived  their 
names  of  linen  cloths  in  commerce  Sar- 
donians  and  Sindons. 

That  a  colony  of  Hindoos  (of  profli¬ 
gate  manners,  and,  perhaps,  ignoble 
caste),  was  settled  on  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  ap¬ 
pears  incontestably  established  ;  when, 
or  how,  they  were  dispersed,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  conjecture.  That  the  Gipsies 
are  descended  from  them  is  a  conclusion 
resting  wholly  on  naked  probabilities. 
But  whence  have  these  wandering  out¬ 
casts  the  tradition  that  they  have  come 
from  Egypt  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
ancient  Colchians,  who,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  were  themselves  from 
the  west  of  India,  assented  at  length  to 
the  general  opinion  of  antiquity  respect¬ 
ing  their  Egyptian  origin,  and  when 
driven,  perhaps,  from  their  ancient  pos¬ 
sessions  by  the  Iberian  tribes,  spread 
abroad  among  their  swarthy  brethren 
of  the  North  the  same  erroneous  belief  ? 

Ancient  Britain. 

The  expedition  of  Julius  Caesar  had 
made  known  only  the  extremity  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Under  the  emperor  Claudius  that 
island  was  effectually  subdued  by  the 
legions  which,  at  first,  reluctantly  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  be  led  to  what 
they  designated  a  new  world.  Thirty 
years  later,  Pliny  was  acquainted  with 
the  Ebudes ,  or  western  isles  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  even  with  the  names  of  several 
of  the  group.  At  length  Agricola  ex¬ 
tended  the  Roman  conquests  to  the 
Grampian  Hills,  and  a  fleet,  by  his  or¬ 
ders,  sailed  northwards,  to  discover  how 
far  the  land  extended  in  that  direction. 1 
“  This  fleet,”  says  Tacitus,  “  first  as¬ 
certained  that  Britain  is  an  island  ;  it 
discovered  also  and  subjected  the  Or- 
cades ,  a  cluster  of  islands  not  known 
before,  and  saw  Thale,  hitherto  con¬ 
cealed  by  snow  and  winter.”  The  Ro¬ 
mans  regarded  Britain  as  we  do  New 
Holland;  its  remoteness,  its  immense 
size,  so  far  exceeding  that  of  any  island 
with  which  they  were  distinctly  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  the  great  ocean  which 
washed  its  shores,  forcibly  struck  their 
imaginations.  They  had,  however,  a 
very  inaccurate  idea  of  its  geographical 
position.  Tacitus,  the  son-in-law  of 
Agricola,  describes  it  as  having  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  east,  Gaul  on  the  south, 
and  Spain  on  the  west.  Ireland  is  plac- 


td,  by  the  same  writer,  midway  between 
Spain  and  Britain.  Agricola  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  invade  that  island,  wrhich  some 
of  the  natives  assured  him  might  be 
effectually  subdued  with  a  single  legion, 
when  the  jealousy  of  Domitian  arrested 
his  operations,  and  Ireland  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  rescued  from  the  civilizing  yoke 
of  Roman  dominion. 

When  Julius  Chesar  first  visited  Bri¬ 
tain,  he  found  the  maritime  provinces 
possessed  by  a  people  of  Germanic  race, 
whom  he  supposed,  and,  perhaps,  not 
without  reason,  to  be  Belgians.  The 
population  was  remarkably  dense ;  the 
dwellings  of  the  people  were  strewed 
thickly  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
cattle  were  abundant.  Merchants  in 
numbers  visited  the  island ;  but  so  great 
in  those  days  was  insular  jealousy  in 
Britain,  that  strangers  durst  not  venture 
thither  who  had  not  evidently  the  ex¬ 
cuse  of  traffic.  The  Gauls,  it  appears, 
had  but  little  acquaintance  with  the 
island  ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  merchants  were  chiefly  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  or  German  race.  To  the  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  reports,  in  the  dictation  of  which 
the  superstition  of  the  Gauls  may  have 
had  some  share,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
attributed  the  error  of  Caesar  in  describ¬ 
ing  Great  Britain  as  an  island  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  form.  Tacitus  remarked  the 
close  resemblance  that  existed  between 
the  dialect  of  the  Estiones  on  the  shore 
of  the  Baltic  and  that  of  the  British 
islanders.  The  Caledonians  also  were 
known  to  be  of  German  descent,  by  their 
great  size,  their  florid  complexions,  and 
keen  grey  eyes.  The  same  vigilant  ob¬ 
server  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  island 
(the  Silures)  had  dark,  adust  visages, 
with  curled  hair ;  but  instead  of  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  emigration  of  a  stronger 
race  from  the  East  had  forced  the  prior 
inhabitants  of  the  island  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  its  western  mountains,  he 
adopted  the  weak  hypothesis,  so  often 
repeated  since  by  modern  writers  upon 
Ireland,  of  a  colony  direct  from  Spain. 

From  Tacitus  also  we  learn  that  mer¬ 
chants  frequented  the  ports  of  Ireland, 
the  superiority  of  which  was  already 
known.  But  with  whom  did  the  mer¬ 
chants  carry  on  a  trade  ?  Was  the  Cel¬ 
tic  population  sufficiently  civilized  to 
feel  the  wTants  and  benefits  of  com¬ 
merce  ?  This  is  hardly  credible  ;  but 
when  the  historian  proceeds  to  observe 
that  Hibernia  differs  but  little  from  Bri¬ 
tain  in  soil  or  population,  the  inference 
is  natural,  that  long  before  his  time  a 
colony  of  the  German  race  had  also 
forced  its  way  into  that  island.  There 
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is  not,  however,  any  direct  evidence  to 
support  this  conjecture,  besides  that  of 
the  native  historians.  Ptolemy,  it  is 
true,  about  half  a  century  later,  places 
a  Belgian  colony  (the  Menapii )  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  the  statement  of  the  geogra¬ 
pher  affords  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  date  of  their  arrival.  Thus  much, 
however,  may  be  affirmed  with  safety, 
that  so  far  back  as  authentic  history 
lends  its  light,  the  Germanic  race  has 
predominated  in  the  British  islands. 


®fit  ©atljrnr. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  YEAR  1829. 

Begone,  thou  dullest  of  all  years  ! 

Let  Wordsworth  o’er  thee  shake  his  ears ; 
Let  Southey,  for  his  pipe  of  port. 

Pay  to  thy  majesty  his  court ; 

Let  Milman,  weary  of  the  Jews, 

Fall  on  his  nose  to  kiss  thy  shoes  ; 

Let  pungent  Crabbe,  let  classic  Bowles, 

For  thee  forsake  the  cure  of  souls 
Leaving  in  peace  his  northern  hovels, 

Let  Scott  abjure  for  once  his  novels  ; 

Let  Moore  leave  Byron  to  his  doze. 

And  give  thy  dying  hours  to  prose. 
Dramatic  Baillie,  lofty  Campbell, 

The  host  that  round  Parnassus  ramble— 
From  epic  bards  to  tiniest  wits, 

In  albums  who  embalm  their  hits, 

Whose  sonnets,  well  entitled  strains, 

Give  proof  of  every  thing  but  brains 
Old  Year,  let  all  around  thee  weep, 

Right  glad  we  see  thee  fast  asleep. 

Monthly  Magazine. 


LAW, 

Like  Monsieur  Chabert — tbe  whole  is 
a  phenomenon  ;  except  that  to  breakfast 
on  prussic  acid,  and  dine  on  corrosive 
sublimate,  are  the  most  trivial  ventures, 
after  the  entrance  into  that  furnace,  the 
law  ;  where  man  is  roasted  whole,  and 
whose  temperature  is  death  to  every 
one,  but  that  profession  who  are  ob¬ 
viously  practising  for  the  endurance  of 
heat  here  and  “elsewhere." 


THE  CLEVER  AGE. 

To  hear  the  present  generation  talk, 
one  would  imagine  that  all  the  arcana  of 
human  nature  had  been  just  discovered, 
and  made  as  easy  as  A,  B,  C.  How 
Sophocles  contrived  to  affect  the  feel¬ 
ings,  or  Shakspeare  to  get  such  an  odd 
insight  into  things,  must  appear  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  the  men  of  this  generation,  seeing 
that  their  theories  had  not  yet  issued 
from  the  womb  of  time.  Every  one 
now  a- days,  who  can  write  a  novel  or 
a  poem,  that  shall  set  the  young  misses 
a  weeping,  is  pronounced  to  be  brim- 
full  of  passion  and  profound  reflection. 
Truly  this  profundity  is  that  of  a  slop 
basin,  the  bottom  of  which  you  cannot 


see,  only  because  it  is  bo  full  of  dregs. 
Ah  !  the  good  old  days  of  Pope  and 
Dryden  are  passed  away!  Depend 
upon  it,  could  Paradise  Lost  now  issue 
from  Murray’s  press,  it  would  be  pro¬ 
nounced — “  Such  a  work  as  it  is  by  no 
means  lese-majeste  in  the  court  of  criti¬ 
cism  to  pass  over.  A  poem  of  some 
merit,  certainly — but  by  no  means  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  that  depth  of  feeling  and 
intuitive  insight  into  the  human  heart 
which  distinguish  the  productions  of 
the  present  day."  Do  I  exaggerate? 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


FORT  WINE. 

The  quantity  of  (factory)  wine  stored 
for  the  English  market  may  be  stated  at 
53,000  pipes  ;  and  25,000  pipes  may  be 
considered  as  the  average  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  to  England  annually.  During 
the  last  year  (1828)  the  number  of  pipes 
sent  to  England  amounted  to  28,000 ; 
but  this  unusual  exportation  probably 
arose  from  an  apprehension  of  the  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  countries  being 
interrupted.  The  exportation  of  port 
wine  to  all  other  countries  does  not 
exceed  from  10,000  to  15,000  pipes  an¬ 
nually.’’  —Col.  Batty's  Views  of  Oporto. 


At  Surinam,  the  Iguana,  a  species  of 
lizard,  which  lives  upon  flow'ers  and  the 
blossoms  of  trees, is  eaten  in  fricassees  and 
in  pies.  It  is  said  to  be  very  delicate  food, 
and  greatly  resembling  turtle.  Its  eggs 
are  also  delicious. 
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Letters  and  Journals  of  Loro 

Byron,  with  Notices  of  his  Life, 

by  Thomas  Moore,  Vol.  i. 

[Such  is  the  unassuming  title  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  long-expected  Life  of  Lord 
Byron.  The  very  juxtaposition  of  two 
such  illustrious  names  in  one  title-page 
is  calculated  to  excite  no  ordinary  expec¬ 
tations  :  the  biographer’s  “Notices,” 
as  well  as  the  “  Journals  and  Letters” 
of  the  noble  deceased,  are,  perhaps, 
of  equal  importance  ;  so  that  the  whole 
volume  is  the  most  satisfactory  that  can 
well  be  conceived,  in  forming  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
its  lamented  subject.  Apart  from  this 
sterling  worth,  and  the  high  rank  which 
Mr.  Moore’s  work  will  obtain  in  bio¬ 
graphical  literature,  the  lighter  and 
more  embellished  portions  are  extremely 
attractive  :  the  style  is  elegant,  and  un¬ 
affected,  and  the  views  of  the  Noble 
Poet’s  successes  and  misgivings  are 
alike  taken  in  a  masterly  spirit  of  ta¬ 
lent  and  impartiality  ;  neither  is  there 
any  attempt  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the 
one  nor  gloss  over  or  unjustly  palliate 
the  extent  of  the  other.  Anecdote, 
point,  and  humour,  sparkle  in  almost 
every  page,  except  where  the  reverses 
of  the  poet’s  life  throw'  around  other 
feelings  ;  and  even  when  these  prevail, 
the  subdued  tone  of  their  melancholy 
mingles  with  the  brighter  scenes — thus 
forming  such  an  assemblage  of  lights 
and  shadow's,  as  none  but  a  master-hand 
could  bring  together. 

The  present  volume  extends  but  to 
the  year  1816  ;  the  last  seven  years 
being  intended  to  occupy  a  similar  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  the  whole  is  dedicated,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  taste,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
We  have  assembled  our  Notes  and  Se¬ 
lections  from  the  portion  before  us,  un¬ 
der  distinct  heads,  so  as  to  illustrate 
certain  points  of  character  with  more 
vigour  than,  in  our  opinion,  could  be 
done  by  scattered  passages  ;  and  with 
this  slight  explanation,  wre  commence 
our  very  grateful  task  by  a  portion  of 
the  Preface  :] 

In  presenting  these  volumes  to  the 
public  I  should  have  felt,  I  own,  consi¬ 
derable  diffidence,  from  a  sincere  dis¬ 
trust  in  my  owm  powers  of  doing  justice 

Vol.  xv.  E 


to  such  a  task,  were  I  not  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  in  the  subject  itself, 
and  in  the  rich  variety  of  materials  here 
brought  to  illustrate  it,  a  degree  of  at¬ 
traction  and  interest  w'hich  it  would  be 
difficult,  even  for  hands  the  most  un¬ 
skilful,  to  extinguish. 

#  #  #  # 

What  has  been  said  of  Petrarch,  that 
“  his  correspondence  and  verses  together 
afford  the  progressive  interest  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  in  which  the  poet  is  alw'ays  iden¬ 
tified  w'ith  the  man,’’  will  be  found  ap¬ 
plicable,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to  Lord 
Byron,  in  whom  the  literary  and  the 
personal  character  wrere  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven,  that  to  have  left  his  w'orks  with¬ 
out  the  instructive  commentary  which 
his  Life  and  Correspondence  afford, 
wmuld  have  been  equally  an  injustice 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  w'orld. 

birth. 

In  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  an  only  child,  Lord  Bjron,  in 
one  of  his  journals,  mentions  some  cu¬ 
rious  coincidences  in  his  family,  which 
to  a  mind  disposed  as  his  was  to  regard 
every  thing  connected  w'ith  himself  as 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
would  naturally  appear  even  more 
strange  and  singular  than  they  are. 
“  I  have  been  thinking,”  he  says,  “  of 
an  odd  circumstance.  My  daughter  (1), 
my  wife  (2),  my  half-sister  (3),  my 
mother  (4),  my  sister’s  mother  (5), 
my  natural  daughter  (6),  and  myself 
(7),  are,  or  were,  all  only  children. 
My  sister’s  mother  (Lady  Conyers)  had 
only  my  half-sister  by  that  second  mar¬ 
riage  (herself,  too,  an  only  child),  and 
my  father  had  only  me,  an  only  child, 
by  his  second  marriage  with  my  mother, 
an  only  child  too.  Such  a  complication 
of  only  children,  all  tending  to  one  fa¬ 
mily,  is  singular  enough,  and  looks  like 
fatality  almost.”  He  then  adds,  cha¬ 
racteristically,  “  But  the  fiercest  ani¬ 
mals  have  the  fewest  numbers  in  their 
litters,  as  lions,  tigers,  and  even  ele¬ 
phants,  which  are  mild  in  comparison.’’ 

first  school. 

When  not  quite  five  years  old,  young 
Byron  was  sent  to  a  day-school  at 
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Aberdeen,  taught  by  Mr.  Bowers,*  and 
remained  there,  with  some  interruptions, 
during  a  twelvemonth,  as  appears  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  day-book 
of  the  school : — 

“George  Gordon  Byron. 

19th  November,  1792. 

19th  November,  1793  —  paid  one 
guinea.” 

The  terms  of  this  school  for  reading 
were  only  five  shillings  a  quarter,  and 
it  was  evidently  less  with  a  view  to  the 
boy’s  advance  in  learning  than  as  a 
cheap  mode  of  keeping  him  quiet  that 
his  mother  had  sent  him  to  it.  Of  the 
progress  of  his  infantine  studies  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  as  well  under  Mr.  Bowers  as 
under  the  various  other  persons  that  in¬ 
structed  him,  we  have  the  following 
interesting  particulars  communicated  by 
himself,  in  a  sort  of  journal  which  he 
once  began,  under  the  title  of  a  My 
Dictionary,”  and  which  is  preserved  in 
one  of  his  manuscript  books. 

“  For  several  years  of  my  earliest 
childhood,  I  was  in  that  city,  but  have 
never  revisited  it  since  I  was  ten  years 
old..  I  was  sent,  at  five  years  old,  or 
earlier,  to  a  school  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Bowers,  who  was  called  ‘  Bodsy 
Bowers,’  by  reason  of  his  dapperness. 
It  was  a  school  for  both  sexes.  I  learn¬ 
ed  little  there  except  to  repeat  by  rote 
the  first  lesson  of  monosyllables  (  (  God 
made  man  ’  —  i  Let  us  love  him  ’)  by 
hearing  it  often  repeated,  without  ac¬ 
quiring  a  letter.  Whenever  proof  was 
made  of  my  progress  at  home,  I  re¬ 
peated  these  words  with  the  most  rapid 
fluency ;  but  on  turning  over  a  new  leaf, 
I  continued  to  repeat  them,  so  that  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  my  first  year’s 
accomplishments  were  detected,  my  ears 
boxed  (which  they  did  not  deserve,  see¬ 
ing  it  was  by  ear  only  that  I  had  ac¬ 
quired  my  letters,)  and  nay  intellects 
consigned  to  a  new  preceptor.  He  was 
a  very  devout,  clever  little  clergyman, 
named  Ross,  afterwards  minister  of  one 
of  the  kirks  (East,  I  think.)  Under 
him  I  made  astonishing  progress,  and  I 
recollect  to  this  day  his  mild  manners 
and  good-natured  pains-taking.  The 
moment  I  could  read,  my  grand  passion 
was  history,  and,  why  I  know  not,  but 
I  was  particularly  taken  with  the  battle 
near  the  Lake  Regillus  in  the  Roman 
History,  put  into  my  hands  the  first. 
Four  years  ago,  when  standing  on  the 
heights  of  Tusculum,  and  looking  down 

*  In  Long  Acre.  The  present  master  of  this 
school  is  Mr.  David  Grant,  the  ingenious  editor 
of  a  coiiection  of  “  Battles  and  War-Pieces,” 
and  of  a  work  of  much  utility  entitled  “  Class- 
Book  of  Modern  Poetry,” 


upon  the  little  round  lake  that  was  once 
Regillus,  and  which  dots  the  immense 
expanse  below,  I  remembered  my  young 
enthusiasm  and  my  old  instructor.  After¬ 
wards  I  had  a  very  serious,  saturnine, 
but  kind  young  man,  named  Paterson, 
for  a  tutor.  -  He  was  the  son  of  my 
shoemaker,  but  a  good  scholar,  as  is 
common  with  the  Scotch.  He  was  a 
rigid  Presbyterian  also.  With  him  I 
began  Latin  in  Ruddiman’s  grammar, 
and  continued  till  I  went  to  the  ‘  Gram¬ 
mar  School  ’  ( Scotice ,  i  Schule  ;  ’  Aber- 
donice,  ‘  Squeel  ’)  where  I  threaded  all 
the  classes  to  the  fourth,  when  I  was 
recalled  to  England  (where  I  had  been 
hatched)  by  the  demise  of  my  uncle.  I 
acquired  this  handwriting,  which  I  can 
hardly  read  myself,  under  the  fair  co¬ 
pies  of  Mr.  Duncan  of  the  same  city  ; 
I  don’t  think  he  would  plume  himself 
much  upon  my  progress.  However, 
I  wrote  much  better  then  than  I  have 
ever  done  since.  Haste  and  agitation 
of  one  kind  or  another  have  quite  spoilt 
as  pretty  a  scrawl  as  ever  scratched  over 
a  frank.  The  grammar-school  might 
consist  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  all 
ages  under  age.  It  was  divided  into  five 
classes  taught  by  four  masters,  the  chief 
teaching  the  fourth  and  fifth  himself. 
As  in  England,  the  fifth,  sixth  forms, 
and  monitors,  are  heard  by  the  head 
masters.” 

EARLY  RELIGIOUS  HABITS. 

His  nurse  taught  him,  while  yet  an 
infant,  to  repeat  a  great  number  of  the 
Psalms  ;  and  the  first  and  twenty-third 
Psalms  were  among  the  earliest  that 
he  committed  to  memory.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact,  indeed,  that  through  the 
care  of  this  respectable  woman,  wrho 
was  herself  of  a  very  religious  disposi¬ 
tion,  he  attained  a  far  earlier  and  move 
intimate  acqufiintance  with  the  Sacred 
Writings  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
young  people.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  from  Italy,  in 
1821,  after  requesting  of  that  gentle¬ 
man  to  send  him,  by  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity,  a  Bible,  he  adds — “  Don’t  forget 
this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader  and  ad¬ 
mirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read 
them  through  and  through  before  I  was 
eight  years  old, — that  is  to  say,  the 
Old  Testament,  for  the  New  struck  me 
as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure. 
I  speak,  as  a  boy,  from  the  recollected 
impression  of  that  period  at  Aberdeen, 
in  1796.”  ***** 

The  most  remarkable  of  hi,s  (early) 
oerns  is  one  of  a  date  prior  to  any  I 
ave  given,  being  written  in  December, 
1806,  when  he  was  not  yet  nineteen 
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venrs  old.  It  contains,  ns  will  bo  seen, 
his  religious  creed  at  thut  period,  and 
shows  how  early  the  struggle  between 
natural  piety  and  doubt  began  in  his 
mind. 

“THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE. 

“  Father  of  Light !  great  God  of  Heaven  ! 

Hear’st  thou  the  accents  of  despair? 

Can  guilt  like  man’s  be  e’er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  cal!  ! 

Thou  see’st  my  soul  is  dark  within  ; 

Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow’s  fall. 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown, 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  ! 

Thy  dread  omnipotence  1  own, 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 
****** 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker’s  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne. 
Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompons  form  ; 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell, 

Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies, 

Yet  doom  bis  brother  to  expire, 

Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies. 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can’t  expound, 
Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  woe  ? 

Shall  reptiies,  groveling  on  the  ground, 

Their  great  Creator’s  purpose  know  ? 

Shall  those,  who  live  for  self  alone, 

Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime — 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 

And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 

Father  !  no  prophet’s  laws  I  seek, — 

Thy  law  s  in  Nature’s  w  orks  appear  : — 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  w  eak. 

Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear  ! 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  ^Ether's  space  ; 
Who  caim’st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace : — 

Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here, 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  cau  take  me  hence, 

Ah  !  w  hilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call ! 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 

By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall, 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust  restored, 

My  soul  shad  float  on  airy  wing. 

How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing ! 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  the  grave’s  eternal  bed, 

While  life  yet  throbs  I  raise  my  prayer. 

Though  doom’d  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 

And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 

Bybon.” 

In  another  of  these  poems,  which 
extends  to  about  a  hundred  lines,  and 
which  he  wrote  under  the  melancholy 
impression  that  he  should  soon  die,  we 
find  him  concluding  with  a  prayer  in 
somewhat  the  same  spirit.  Alter  bid¬ 
ding  adieu  to  all  the  favourite  scenes  of 
his  youth,  he  thus  continues  ; — 
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•'  Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite, 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  beav’n  : 

There  must  thou  soon  direct  tby  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 

To  bigots  and  m  sects  unknown. 

Bow  down  beneath  th’  Almighty’s  Throne;— 

To  him  address  tby  trembling  prayer ; 

He,  w  ho  is  merciful  and  just. 

Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light !  to  thee  I  call, 

My  soul  is  dark  within ; 

Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow  fall. 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 

Who  caim’st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky. 

My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive  ; 

And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die.  1807.” 

EARLY  POEMS. 

[These  Germs  will  be  read  with  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  :] 

— ItwTas  about  this  period  (1798)  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  nurse,  May  Gray,  that  the 
first  symptom  of  any  tendency  towards 
rhyming  showed  itself  in  him  ;  and  the 
occasion  which  she  represented  as  having 
given  rise  to  this  childish  effort  was  as 
follows  : — An  elderly  lady,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  his  mother,  had  made 
use  of  some  expression  that  very  much 
affronted  him  ;  and  these  slights,  his 
nurse  said,  he  generally  resented  vio¬ 
lently  and  implacably.  The  old  lady 
had  some  curious  notions  respecting  the 
soul,  which,  she  imagined,  took  its 
flight  to  the  moon  after  death,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  essay  before  it  proceeded  fur¬ 
ther.  One  day,  after  a  repetition,  it  is 
supposed,  of  her  original  insult  to  the 
boy,  he  appeared  before  his  nurse  in  a 
violent  rage.  “  Well,  my  little  hero,’’ 
she  asked,  “  what’s  the  matter  with  you 
now  ?”  Upon  which  the  child  answered, 
that  “  this  old  woman  had  put  him  in  a 
most  terrible  passion — that  he  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  her,’’  &c.  tfec. — and 
then  broke  out  into  the  following  dog¬ 
gerel,  which  he  repeated  over  and  over, 
as  if  delighted  wTith  the  vent  he  had 
found  for  his  rage  : — 

“  In  Nottingham  county  there  lives  at  Swan 
Green 

As  curst  au  old  lady  as  ever  was  seen  ? 

And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will  he 
soon, 

She  firmly  believes  she  will  go  to  the  moon.” 

It  is  possible  that  these  rhymes  may 
have  been  caught  up  at  second  hand  ; 
and  he  himself,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  dated  his  “  first  dash  into  poetry,” 
as  he  calls  it,  a  year  later  ;  but  the  anec¬ 
dote  altogether,  as  containing  some 
early  dawnings  of  character,  appeared 
to  be  worth  preserving.  *  *  * 

It  was  probably  during  one  of  the  va¬ 
cations  of  this  year  (1800)  that  the 
boyish  love  for  his  young  cousin,  Miss 
Parker,  to  which  he  attributes  the  glory 
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of  having  first  inspired  him  with  poetry, 
took  possession  of  his  fancy.  “  My  first 
dash  into  poetry  (he  says)  was  as  early 
as  1800.  It  was  the  ebullition  of  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Par¬ 
ker  (daughter  and  grand-daughter  of 
the  two  Admirals  Parker),  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings.  I 
have  long  forgotten  the  verses,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget  her — 
her  dark  eyes — her  long  eyelashes — her 
completelyGreek  cast  of  face  and  figure  ! 
I  was  then  about  twelve  ;  she  rather 
older — perhaps  a  year.  She  died  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall,  which  injured  her  spine,  and  in¬ 
duced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta 
(by  some  thought  still  more  beautiful) 
died  of  the  same  malady ;  and  it  was, 
indeed,  in  attending  her,  that  Margaret 
met  with  the  accident  wdiich  occasioned 
her  own  death.  My  sister  told  me,  that 
when  she  went  to  see  her,  shortly  before 
her  death,  upon  accidentally  mentioning 
my  name,  Margaret  coloured  through 
the  paleness  of  mortality  to  the  eyes,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  my  sister, 
who  (residing  with  her  grandmother, 
Lady  Holderness,  and  seeing  but  little 
of  me,  for  family  reasons)  knew  nothing 
of  our  attachment,  nor  could  conceive 
why  my  name  should  affect  her  at  such 
a  time.  I  knew  nothing  of  her  illness, 
being  at  Harrow  and  in  the  country,  till 
she  was  gone.  Some  years  after,  I  made 
an  attempt  at  an  elegy — a  very  dull  one. 

“  I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing 
equal  to  the  transparent  beauty  of  my 
cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her  tem¬ 
per,  during  the  short  period  of  our  inti¬ 
macy.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
made  out  of  a  rainbow — all  beauty  and 
peace. 

“  My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon 
me — I  could  not  sleep — I  could  not  eat — 
I  could  not  rest —  ;  and  although  I  had 
reason  to  know  that  she  loved  me,  it  was 
the  texture  of  my  life  to  think  of  the 
time  which  must  elapse  before  we  could 
meet  again — being  usually  about  twelve 
hours  of  separation  !  But  I  was  a  fool 

then,  and  am  not  much  wiser  now.” 
****** 

From  these  letters  (1806J  it  will  be 
perceived  that  Lord  Byron  was  already 
engaged  in  preparing  a  collection  of  his 
Poems  for  the  press.  The  idea  of  print¬ 
ing  them  first  occurred  to  him  in  the 
arlour  of  that  cottage,  which,  during 
is  visits  to  Southwell,  had  become  his 
adopted  home.  Miss  Pigot,  who  was  not 
before  awai  e  of  his  turn  for  versifying, 
had  been  reading  aloud  the  Poems  of 
Burns,  when  young  Byron  said  that 
“  he,  too,  was  a  poet  sometimes,  and 


would  write  down  for  her  some  verses 
of  his  own  which  he  remembered.”  He 
then,  with  a  pencil,  wrote  those  lines, 
beginning  “  In  thee  I  fondly  hoped  to 
clasp,  ”  which  were  printed  in  his  first 
unpublished  volume,  but  are  not  con  • 
tained  in  the  editions  that  followed.  He 
also  repeated  to  her  the  verses  I  have 
already  referred  to,  a  When  in  the  hall 
my  father’s  voice,”  so  remarkable  for 
the  anticipations  of  his  future  fame  that 
glimmer  through  them. 

From  this  moment,  the  desire  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  print  took  entire  possession 
of  him  ; — though,  for  the  present,  his 
ambition  did  not  extend  its  views  beyond 
a  small  volume  for  private  circulation. 
The  person  to  whom  fell  the  honour  of 
receiving  hisfirstmanuscripts  was  Ridge, 
the  bookseller,  at  Newark  ;  and  while 
the  work  was  printing,  the  young  au¬ 
thor  continued  to  pour  fresh  materials 
into  his  hands,  with  the  same  eagerness 
and  rapidity  that  marked  the  progress 
of  all  his  maturer  works. 

SCHOOL  FAVOURITES. 

[Of  school  and  college  friendships  (to 
whose  influence  may  be  traced  much  of 
the  formation  of  character)  there  are 
many  delightful  sketches ,  One  of  them 
follows  :] 

— I  twill  be  seen,  by  the  extracts  from  his 
memorandum-book  which  I  have  given, 
that  Mr.  Peel  was  one  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  at  Harrow  ;  and  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  anecdote  of  an  occurrence  in 
which  both  were  concerned,  has  been 
related  to  me  by  a  friend  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  in  whose  words  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  give  it. 

While  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Peel  were 
at  Harrow  together,  a  tyrant  some  few 
years  older,  whose  name  was  *  *  *  *  *  *f 
claimed  a  right  to  fag  little  Peel,  which 
claim  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I 
know  not)  Peel  resisted.  His  resist¬ 
ance,  however,  was  in  vain  :  ****** 
not  only  subdued  him,  but  determined 
also  to  punish  the  refractory  slave,  and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  put  this  determi¬ 
nation  in  practice,  by  inflicting  a  kind 
of  bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy  side  of 
the  boy’s  arm,  which,  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  was  twdsted  round  with  some  de  • 
gree  of  technical  skill,  to  render  the 
pain  more  acute.  While  the  stripes 
were  succeeding  each  other,  and  poor 
Peel  wrrithing  under  them,  Byron  saw 
and  felt  for  the  misery  of  his  friend ; 
and,  although  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  fight  ****** 
with  any  hope  of  success,  and  that  it 
was  dangerous  even  to  approach  him,  he 
advanced  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
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with  a  blush  of  rage,  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  voice  trembling  between  terror 
and  indignation,  asked  very  humbly  if 
******  Would  be  pleased  to  tell  him, 
“  how  many  stripes  he  meant  to  inflict?’’ 
“Why,’’  returned  the  executioner,  “you 
little  rascal,  what  is  that  to  you  ?’’ — 
“  Because,  if  you  please,”  said  Byron, 
holding  out  his  arm,  “  I  would  take 
half!” 

There  is  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
magnanimity  in  this  little  trait  which  is 
truly  heroic  ;  and,  however  we  may 
smile  at  the  friendships  of  boys,  it  is 
but  rarely  that  the  friendship  of  man¬ 
hood  is  capable  of  anything  half  so 
generous. 

EARLY  TASTE  FOR  THE  DRAMA. 

[From  his  lordship’s  early  love  of  the 
stage  Mr.  Moore  draws  an  ingenious 
inference :] 

— We  have  already  seen  that,  at  Harrow, 
his  talent  for  declamation  was  the  only 
one  by  which  Lord  Byron  wras  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished,  and  in  one  of  his 
note-books  he  adverts,  with  evident  sa  ■ 
tisfaction,  both  to  his  school  displays 
and  to  the  share  which  he  took  in  these 
representations  at  Southwell : — 

“  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reck¬ 
oned  a  good  actor.  Besides  ‘  Harrow 
Speeches’  (in  w'hich  I  .shone,)  I  enacted 
Penruddock,  in  the  1  Wheel  of  For¬ 
tune,’  and  Tristram  Fickle  in  Ailing- 
ham’s  farce  of  the  1  Weathercock,’  for 
three  nights  (the  duration  of  our  com¬ 
pact,)  in  some  private  theatricals  at 
Southwell,  in  1806,  wflth  great  applause. 
The  occasional  prologue  for  our  volun¬ 
teer  play  was  also  of  my  composition. 
The  other  performers  were  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  whole  wrent  off  with  great  effect 
upon  our  good-natured  audience.” 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether 
trifling  to  observe,  that,  in  thus  perso¬ 
nating  with  success  two  heroes  so  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  young  poet  displayed  both 
that  love  and  powTer  of  versatility  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  impelled,  on  a 
grander  scale,  to  present  himself  under 
such  opposite  aspects  to  the  world  ; — • 
the  gloom  of  Penruddock,  and  the  whim 
of  Tristram,  being  types,  as  it  were  of 
the  two  extremes,  between  which  his 
own  character,  in  after-life,  so  singularly 
vibrated. 

TASTE  FOR  BOXING. 

[Of  eccentricity  of  character  here  is 
another  illustration  :] 

— Beattie  tells  us,  of  his  ideal  poet, — 

44  The  exploits  of  strength,  dexterity,  cr  speed, 
To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring.” 


But  far  different  were  the  tastes  of 
the  real  poet,  Byron  ; — and,  among  the 
least  romantic,  perhaps,  of  the  exercises 
in  which  he  took  delight  was  that  of 
boxing,  or  sparring.  This  taste  it  was 
that,  at  a  very  early  period,  brought 
him  acquainted  with  the  distinguished 
professor  of  that  art,  Mr.  Jackson,  for 
whom  he  continued  through  life  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  sincerest  regard, — one  of  his 
latest  works  containing  a  most  cordial 
tribute  not  only  to  the  professional,  but 
social  qualities  of  this  sole  prop  and  or¬ 
nament  of  pugilism.*  During  his  stay 
at  Brighton  this  year,  Jackson  was  one 
of  his  most  constant  visiters,— the  ex- 
ense  of  the  professor’s  chaise  thither  and 
ack  being  always  defrayed  by  his  noble 
patron.  He  also  honoured  with  his  no¬ 
tice,  at  this  time,  D’Egville,  the  ballet- 
master,  and  Grimaldi,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  he  sent,  as  I  understand,  on  one 
of  his  benefit-nights,  a  present  of  five 
guineas. 

Having  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son  with  copies  of  the  few  notes  and 
letters,  which  he  has  preserved  out  of 
the  many  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  By¬ 
ron,  I  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader 
one  or  two,  ’which  bear  the  date  of  the 
present  year,  and  which,  though  refer¬ 
ring  to  matters  of  no  interest  in  them¬ 
selves,  give,  perhaps,  a  better  notion  of 
the  actual  life  and  habits  of  the  young 
poet,  at  this  time,  than  could  be  afforded 
by  the  most  elaborate  and,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  important  correspondence.  They 
will  show,  at  least,  how  very  little  akin 
to  romance  were  the  early  pursuits  and 
associates  of  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold,  and,  combined  with  what  we 
know  of  the  still  less  romantic  youth  of 
Shakspeare,  prove  how  unhurt  the  vital 
principle  of  genius  can  preserve  itself 
even  in  atmospheres  apparently  the  most 
ungenial  and  noxious  to  it. 

TO  MR.  JACKSON. 

“  N.  A.  Notts .  Sept.  18,  1808. 

“  Dear  Jack, — I  wish  you  would  in¬ 
form  me  what  has  been  done  by  Jekyll, 
at  No.  40,  Sloane-square,  concerning 
the  pony  I  returned  as  unsound. 

“  I  have  also  to  request  you  will  call 
on  Louch  at  Brompton,  and  inquire 
what  the  devil  he  meant  by  sending 
such  an  insolent  letter  to  me  at  Brigh¬ 
ton  ;  and  at  the  same  time  tell  him  J  by 

*  “I  refer  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal 
pastor  and  master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Pugilism,  wno  I  trust  s i ill  retains  the 
strength  and  symmeiry  of  his  model  of  a  form, 
together  with  his  good  humour  and  athletic,  as 
well  as  mental,  accomplishments.” — Note  on 
Don  Juan ,  Canto  2. 
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iio  means  can  comply  with  the  charge 
he  has  made  for  things  pretended  to  be 
damaged. 

“  Ambrose  behaved  most  scandalously 
about  the  pony.  You  may  tell  Jekyll  if 
he  does  not  refund  the  money,  I  shall 
put  the  affair  into  my  lawyer’s  hands. 
Five  and  twenty  guineas  is  a  sound 

price  for  a  pony,  and  by - •,  if  it  costs 

me  five  hundred  pounds,  I  will  make  an 
example  of  Mr.  Jekyll,  and  that  imme¬ 
diately,  unless  the  cash  is  returned. 

“  Believe  me,  dear  Jack,  &c.” 

IN  PARLIAMENT. 

I  am  enabled  to  add,  from  his  own  re¬ 
port  in  one  of  his  note-books,  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  short  conversation  which 
he  held  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  seat :  — 

“  When  I  came  of  age,  some  delays, 
on  account  of  some  birth  and  marriage 
certificates  from  Cornwall,  occasioned 
me  not  to  take  my  seat  for  several 
weeks.  When  these  were  over  and  I 
had  taken  the  oaths,  the  Chancellor 
apologized  to  me  for  the  delay,  observ¬ 
ing  ‘  that  these  forms  were  a  part  of 
his  duty.’  I  begged  him  to  make  no 
apology,  and  added  (as  he  certainly  had 
shown  no  violent  hurry),  ‘Your  lord- 
ship  was  exactly  like  Tom  Thumb’ 
(which  was  then  being  acted) — ‘  you 
did  your  duty ,  and  you  did  no  more .’  ” 

m  *  *  *  *  *  « 

From  his  expressions  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Byron,  that  he  must  “  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  House  soon,”  as  well  as 
from  a  more  definite  intimation  of  the 
same  intention  to  Mr.  Harness,  it  would 
appear  that  he  had,  at  this  time,  serious 
thoughts  of  at  once  entering  on  the  high 
political  path,  which  his  station  as  an 
hereditary  legislator  opened  to  him. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  first 
movements  of  his  ambition  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  they  were  soon  relinquished. 
Had  he  been  connected  with  any  dis¬ 
tinguished  political  families,  his  love  of 
eminence,  seconded  by  such  example 
and  sympathy,  would  have  impelled 
him,  no  doubt,  to  seek  renown  in  the 
fields  of  party  warfare,  where  it  might 
have  been  his  fate  to  afford  a  signal  in¬ 
stance  of  that  transmuting  process  by 
which,  as  Pope  says,  the  corruption  of 
a  poet  sometimes  leads  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  a  statesman.  Luckily,  however, 
for  the  world  (though,  whether  luckily 
for  himself  may  be  questioned),  the 
brighter  empire  of  poesy  was  destined 
to  claim  him  all  its  own.  The  loneli¬ 
ness,  indeed,  of  his  position  in  society 
at  this  period,  left  destitute,  as  he  was, 
of  all  those  sanctions  and  sympathies, 


by  which  youth,  at  its  first  start,  n* 
usually  surrounded,  was,  of  itself,  enough 
to  discourage  him  from  embarking  in  a 
pursuit,  where  it  is  chiefly  on  such  ex¬ 
trinsic  advantages  that  any  chance  of 
success  must  depend.  So  far  from  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
his  noble  brethren,  he  appears  to  have 
regarded  even  the  ceremony  of  his  at¬ 
tendance  among  them  as  irksome  and 
mortifying  ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  his 
admission  to  his  seat,  he  withdrew  him¬ 
self  in  disgust  to  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  Abbey,  there  to  brood  over  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  premature  experience,  or  me¬ 
ditate,  in  the  scenes  and  adventures  of 
other  lands,  a  freer  outlet  for  his  impa¬ 
tient  spirit  than  it  could  command  at 
home. 

HIS  MELANCHOLY. 

[These  passages  are  from  various  parts 
of  the  work,  and  exhibit  the  master- 
passion  in  its  various  stages  :] 

—  While  thus  prematurely  broken  into 
the  pains  of  life,  a  no  less  darkening 
effect  was  produced  upon  him  by  too 
early  an  initiation  into  its  pleasures.  That 
charm  with  which  the  fancy  of  youth 
invests  an  untried  world  was,  in  his  case, 
soon  dissipated.  His  passions  had,  at 
the  very  onset  of  their  career,  forestal¬ 
led  the  future  ;  and  the  blank  void  that 
followed  was  by  himself  considered  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  melancholy, 
which  now  settled  so  deeply  into  Ms 
character. 

“  My  passions”  (he  says,  in  his 
“Detached  Thoughts,”)  “  were  de¬ 
veloped  very  early — so  early  that  few 
would  believe  me  if  I  were  to  state  the 
period  and  the  facts  which  accompanied 
it.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  caused  the  anticipated  me¬ 
lancholy  of  my  thoughts,— having  anti¬ 
cipated  life.  My  earlier  poems  are  the 
thoughts  of  one  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  the  age  at  which  they  were  written 
— I  don’t  mean  for  their  solidity,  but 
their  experience.  The  two  first  Cantos 
of  Childe  Harold  were  completed  at 
twenty-two  ;  and  they  are  written  as  if 
by  a  man  older  than  I  shall  probably  ever 
be.” 

Among  the  causes  —  if  not  rather 
among  the, results — of  that  disposition 
to  melancholy,  which,  after  all,  perhaps, 
naturally  belonged  to  his  temperament, 
must  not  be  forgotten  those  sceptical 
views  of  religion,  which  clouded,  as  has 
been  shown,  his  boyish  thoughts,  and, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
gathered  still  more  darkly  over  his  mind. 
In  general,  we  find  the  young  too  ar¬ 
dently  occupied  with  the  enjoyments 
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which  thin  life  gives  or  promises  to  af¬ 
ford  either  leisure  or  inclination  for 
much  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
next.  But  with  him  it  was  unluckily 
otherwise  ;  and  to  have,  at  once,  anti¬ 
cipated  the  worst  experience  both  of 
the  voluptuary  and  the  reasoner, — to 
have  reached,  as  he  supposed,  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  this  world’s  pleasures,  and  see 
nothing  but  “clouds  and  darkness’*  be¬ 
yond,  was  the  doom,  the  anomalous 
doom,  which  a  nature,  premature  in  all 
its  passions  and  powers,  inflicted  on 
Lord  Byron. 

•  •  *  •  •  • 

Of  the  same  date  with  this  melancholy 
letter  (1811)  are  the  following  verses, 
never  before  printed,  which  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  some  lines  received  from  a 
friend,  exhorting  him  to  be  cheerful, 
and  to  “  banish  care.”  They  will  show 
with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  even  while 
under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow,  he 
reverted  to  the  disappointment  of  his 
early  affection,  as  the  chief  source  of 
all  his  sufferings  and  errors,  present  and 
to  come. 

“  Newstead  Abbey,  October  11,  1811, 

“  *  Oh  !  banish  care’— such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  Iky  revelry  ! 

Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 
Kenew  those  riotous  delights 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  *  banish  care.’ 

But  not  in  morn’s  reflecting  hour. 

When  present,  past,  and  future  lower, 

When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone, 

Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one. 

Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  pass — 
Thou  know’st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 

But.  above  all,  if  thou  would’st  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne’er  was  cold, 

By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere. 

By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 

Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 

Speak— speak  of  any  thing  but  love. 

’Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear, 

The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear; 

And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail. 

But  mine  has  suffer’d  more  than  well 
’Twould  suit  Philosophy  to  tell. 

I’ve  seen  my  bride  another’s  bride, — 

Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, — 

Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bore. 

Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 

When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child . — 

Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain. 

Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain, 

And  I  have  acted  well  my  part, 

And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 

Return’d  the  freezine  glance  she  gave, 

Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman’s  slave,— 

Have  kiss’d,  as  if  without  design. 

The  babe  which  ougln  to  have  been  mine. 

And  show’d,  alas  !  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 

But  let  this  pass — I'll  whine  no  more, 

Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore  , 

The  world  befits  a  busy  brain, — 

I’ll  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 

But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 

When  Britain’s  ‘  May  is  in  the  Sere,’ 

Thou  hear’st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 
Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times. 


Of  otie,  whom  Love  nor  Pit y  sways, 

Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men  ’s  praise, 
One,  who  in  stern  Ambition’s  pride, 
Perchance  not  Blood  shall  turn  aside. 

One  rank’d  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age, 

Him  wilt  thou  know — and,  knowing,  pause. 
Nor  with  the  effect  forget  the  cause.” 

The  anticipations  of  his  own  future 
career  in  these  concluding  lines  are  of 
a  nature,  it  must  be  owned,  to  awaken 
more  of  horror  than  of  interest,  were 
we  not  prepared,  by  so  many  instances 
ot  his  exaggeration  in  this  respect,  not 
to  be  startled  at  any  lengths  to  which  the 
spirit  of  self-libelling  would  carry  him. 
It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  power  of  paint¬ 
ing  fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  had 
also  the  ambition  to  be,  himself,  the 
dark  “sublime  he  drew,”  and  that,  in 
his  fondness  for  the  delineation  of  heroic 
crime,  he  endeavoured  to  fancy,  w’here 
he  could  not  find,  in  his  own  character, 
fit  subjects  for  his  pencil. 

Again,  in  a  Journal : — 

“  People  have  wrondered  at  the  melan¬ 
choly  which  runs  through  my  waitings. 
Others  have  wondered  at  my  personal  ga¬ 
iety.  But  I  recollect  once,  after  an  hour 
in  which  I  had  been  sincerely  and  particu¬ 
larly  gay  and  rather  brilliant,  in  com¬ 
pany,  my  wife  replying  to  me  w’hen  I 
said  (upon  her  remarking  my  high 
spirits,)  ‘  And  yet,  Bell,  I  have  been 
called  and  mis-called  melancholy — you 
must  have  seen  how  falsely,  frequently  ?* 
— *  No,  Byron,’  she  answered,  ‘  it  is 
not  so  :  at  heart  you  are  the  most  me¬ 
lancholy  of  mankind  ;  and  often  when 
apparently  gayest.’  ” 

HIS  SONG — “  MAID  OF  ATHENS.” 

In  addition  to  all  the  magic  of  its  names 
and  scenes,  the  city  of  Minerva  posses¬ 
sed  another  sort  of  attraction  for  the 
poet,  to  which,  wherever  he  went,  his 
heart,  or  rather  his  imagination,  was 
but  too  sensible.  His  pretty  song, 

“  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part,”  is  said 
to  have  been  addressed  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Greek  lady  at  whose 
house  he  lodged  :  and  that  the  fair 
Athenian,  when  he  composed  these 
verses,  may  have  been  the  tenant,  for 
the  time  being,  of  his  fancy,  is  highly 
possible.  Theodora  Macri,  his  hostess, 
wras  the  w’idow  of  the  late  English  vice- 
consul,  and  derived  a  livelihood  from 
letting,  chiefly  to  English  travellers,  the 
apartments  which  Lord  Byron  and  his 
friend  now  occupied,  and  of  which  the 
latter  gentleman  gives  us  the  following 
description  : — “  Our  lodgings  consisted 
of  a  sitting-room  and  two  bed-rooms, 
opening  into  a  courtyard  where  there 
were  five  or  six  lemon-trees,  from  which, 
during  our  residence  in  the  place,  was. 
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plucked  the  fruit  that  seasoned  the  pi- 
laf,  and  other  national  dishes  served  up 
at  our  frugal  table.” 

HIS  LAMENESS. 

The  malformation  of  his  foot  was,  even 
at  this  childish  age,  (eight  years)  a 
subject  on  which  he  showed  peculiar 
sensitiveness.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
gentleman  of  Glasgow,  that  the  person 
who  nursed  his  wife,  and  who  still  lives 
in  his  family,  used  often  to  join  the 
nurse  of  Byron  when  they  were  out 
with  their  respective  charges,  and  one 
day  said  to  her,  as  they  walked  to¬ 
gether,  “  What  a  pretty  boy  Byron  is  ! 
what  a  pity  he  has  such  a  leg  !”  On 
hearing  this  allusion  to  his  infirmity,  the 
child’s  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  and 
striking  at  her  with  a  little  whip  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed 
impatiently,  “  Dinna  speak  of  it  !’’ 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  after  life,  he 
could  talk  indifferently  and  even  jest¬ 
ingly  of  this  lameness  ;  and  there  being 
another  little  boy  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  a  similar  defect  in  one  of  his 
feet,  Byron  would  say,  laughingly, 
“  Come  and  see  the  twa  laddies  with 
twa  club  feet  going  up  the  Broad- 
street.’’  ****** 
He  spoke  often  of  his  mother  to  Lord 
Sligo,  and  with  a  feeling  that  seemed 
little  short  of  aversion.  u  Some  time 
or  other,”  he  said,  “  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  feel  thus  towards  her.” — A  few 
days  after,  when  they  were  bathing  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  promise,  and,  pointing  to 
his  naked  leg  and  foot,  exclaimed — 
“  Look  there  ! — it  is  to  her  false  deli¬ 
cacy  at  my  birth  I  owe  that  deformity  ; 
and  yet,  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
she  has  never  ceased  to  taunt  and  re¬ 
roach  me  with  it.  Even  a  few  days 
efore  we  parted,  for  the  last  time,  on 
my  leaving  England,  she,  in  one  of  her 
fits  of  passion,  uttered  an  imprecation 
upon  me,  praying  that  I  might  prove  as 
ill- formed  in  mind  as  I  am  in  body!” 
His  look  and  manner,  in  relating  this 
fiightful  circumstance,  can  be  conceived 
only  by  those  who  have  ever  seen  him 
in  a  similar  state  of  excitement. 

DEATH  OF  HIS  MOTHER. 

[Connected  with  this  event  are  several 
interesting  particulars  :  a  few  will  suf¬ 
fice  :] — 

To  Dr.  Pigot. 

u  Newport  Pagnell,  Augusts,  1811. 

“  My  Dear  Doctor, 

— “  My  poor  mother  died  yesterday !  and 
I  am  on  my  way  from  town  to  attend 


her  to  the  family  vault.  I  heard  one 
day  of  her  illness,  the  next  of  her  death. 
— Thank  God  her  last  moments  were 
most  tranquil.  I  am  told  she  was  in  lit¬ 
tle  pain,  and  not  aware  of  her  situation. 
— I  now  feel  the  truth  of  Mr.  Gray’s 
observation,  ‘  That  we  can  only  have 
one  mother.’ — Peace  be  with  her  !  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  your  expressions 
of  regard,  and  as  in  six  weeks  I  shall  be 
in  Lancashire  on  business,  I  may  extend 
to  Liverpool  and  Chester — at  least  I 
shall  endeavour.” 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  reader,  that  the  general 
tone  of  the  noble  poet’s  correspondence 
with  his  mother  is  that  of  a  son,  per¬ 
forming,  strictly  and  conscientiously, 
what  he  deems  to  be  his  duty,  without 
the  intermixture  of  any  sentiment  of 
cordiality  to  sweeten  the  task.  The  very 
title  of  u  Madam,’’  by  which  he  ad¬ 
dresses  her — and  which  he  but  seldom 
exchanges  for  the  endearing  name  of 
“  mother.”  *  *  *  *  * 

But,  however  estranged  from  her  his 
feelings  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
while  she  lived,  her  death  seems  to  have 
restored  them  into  their  natural  chan¬ 
nel.  Whether  from  a  return  of  early 
fondness  and  the  all-atoning  power  of 
the  grave,  or  from  the  prospect  of  that 
void  in  his  future  life,  which  the  loss  of 
his  only  link  with  the  past  would  leave, 
it  is  certain  that  he  felt  the  death  of  his 
mother  acutely,  if  not  deeply.  On  the 
night  after  his  arrival  at  Newstead,  the 
waiting-woman  of  Mrs.  Byron,  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  de¬ 
ceased  lady  lay,  heard  a  sound,  as  of 
some  one  sighing  heavily  from  within  ; 
and,  on  entering  the  chamber,  found,  to 
her  surprise,  Lord  Byron  sitting,  in  the 
dark,  beside  the  bed.  On  her  repre¬ 
senting  to  him  the  weakness  of  thus 
giving  way  to  grief,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  Mrs.  By,  I  had 
but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is 
gone  !” 

While  his  real  thoughts  were  thus 
confided  to  silence  and  darkness,  there 
was,  in  other  parts  of  his  conduct  more 
open  to  observation,  a  degree  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  and  indecorum  which,  with  su¬ 
perficial  observers,  might  well  bring  the 
sensibility  of  his  nature  into  question. 
On  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  having 
declined  following  the  remains  himself, 
he  stood  looking,  from  the  abbey  door, 
at  the  procession,  till  the  whole  had 
moved  off ; — then  turning  to  young 
Rushton,  who  was  the  only  person  left 
besides  himself,  he  desired  him  to  fetch 
the  sparring-gloves,  and  proceeded  to 
his  usual  exercise  with  the  boy.  He 
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wax  silent  and  abstracted  all  the  time, 
and,  as  if  from  an  effort  to  get  the  better 
ot  his  teelings,  threw  more  violence, 
Rushton  thought,  into  his  blows  than 
was  his  habit ;  but,  at  last — the  strug¬ 
gle  seeming  too  much  for  him  —he 
flung  away  the  gloves,  and  retired  to 
his  room. 

LOVE  OF  SOLITUDE. 

Unpromising  as  was  his  youth  of  the 
high  destiny  that  awaited  him,  there 
was  one  unfailing  characteristic  of  the 
imaginative  order  of  minds— his  love  of 
solitude — which  very  early  gave  signs  of 
those  habits  of  self-study  and  introspec¬ 
tion,  by  which  alone  the  “  diamond 
quarries  ”  of  genius  are  worked  and 
brought  to  light.  When  but  a  boy,  at 
Harrow,  he  had  shown  this  disposition 
strongly — being  often  known,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  to  withdraw  him¬ 
self  from  his  playmates,  and  sitting 
alone  upon  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard, 
give  himself  up,  for  hours,  to  thought. 
As  his  mind  began  to  disclose  its  re¬ 
sources,  this  feeling  grew  upon  him  ; 
and,  had  his  foreign  travel  done  no  more 
than,  by  detaching  him  from  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  society,  to  enable  him,  solitarily 
and  freely,  to  commune  with  his  own 
spirit,  it  would  have  been  an  all-import¬ 
ant  step  gained  towards  the  full  expan¬ 
sion  of  his  faculties.  It  wras  only  then, 
indeed,  that  he  began  to  feel  himself 
capable  of  the  abstraction  which  self- 
study  requires,  or  to  enjoy  that  freedom 
from  the  intrusion  of  others’  thoughts, 
which  alone  leaves  the  contemplative 
mind  master  of  ils  own.  In  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  his  nights  at  sea,  in  his  lone 
wanderings  through  Greece,  he  had  suf¬ 
ficient  leisure  and  seclusion  to  look  with¬ 
in  himself,  and  there  catch  the  first 
“  glimpses  of  his  glorious  mind.*’  One 
of  his  chief  delights,  as  he  mentioned  in 
his  “  Memoranda, was,  when  bathing 
in  some  retired  spot,  to  seat  himself  on 
a  high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  there  re¬ 
main  for  hours,  gazing  upon  the  sky 
and  the  waters,  and  lost  in  that  sort  of 
vague  reverie,  which,  however  formless 
and  indistinct  at  the  moment,  settled 
afterwards,  on  his  pages,  into  those 
clear,  bright  pictures,  which  will  en¬ 
dure  for  ever. 

Were  it  not  for  the  doubt  and  diffi¬ 
dence  that  hang  round  the  first  steps  of 
genius,  this  growing  consciousness  of 
his  own  power,  these  openings  into  a 
new  domain  of  intellect  where  he  was  to 
reign  supreme,  must  have  made  the  so¬ 
litary  hours  of  the  young  traveller  one 
dream  of  happiness.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that,  even  yet,  he  distrusted  his 


own  strength,  nor  was  at  all  aware 
of  the  height  to  which  the  spirit  he  was 
now  calling  up  wrould  grow.  So  ena¬ 
moured,  nevertheless,  had  he  become  of 
these  lonely  musings,  that  even  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  fellow'- traveller,  though 
w'ith  pursuits  so  congenial  to  his  own, 
grew  at  last  to  be  a  chain  and  a  burthen 
on  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  stood, 
companionless,  on  the  shore  of  the  little 
island  in  the  yEgean  that  he  found  his 
spirit  breathe  freely.  If  any  stronger 
proof  were  wanting  of  his  deep  passion 
tor  solitude,  we  shall  find  it,  not  many 
years  after,  in  his  own  written  avowal, 
that  even,  w’hen  in  the  company  of  the 
woman  he  most  loved,  he  not  un- 
frequently  found  himself  sighing  to  be 
alone. 

The  strong  interest  which — in  spite 
of  his  assumed  philosophy  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  Childe  Harold — he  took  in  every 
thing  connected  with  a  life  of  warfare, 
found  frequent  opportunities  of  gratifi¬ 
cation,  not  only  on  board  the  English 
ships  of  w’ar  in  w’hich  he  sailed,  but  in 
his  occasional  intercourse  with  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  country.  At  Salora,  a  soli¬ 
tary  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  he  once 
passed  twrn  or  three  days,  lodged  in  a 
small  miserable  barrack.  Here,  he  lived 
the  w'hole  time,  familiarly,  among  the 
soldiers  ;  and  a  picture  of  the  singular 
scene  which  their  evenings  presented — 
of  those  wild,  half-bandit  warriors,  seat¬ 
ed  round  the  young  poet,  and  examin¬ 
ing,  with  savage  admiration,  his  fine 
Manton  gun  and  English  sword — might 
be  contrasted,  but  too  touchingly,  with 
another  and  a  later  picture  of  the  same 

fioet  dying,  as  a  chieftain,  on  the  same 
and,  with  Suliotes  for  his  guards  and  all 
Greece  for  his  mourners. 

MEETING  WITH  MB.  MOORE. 

[We  have  not  space  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  his  acquaintance  w'ith  Mr. 
Moore  originated.  Towards  the  close 
of  their  explanation  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :]  — 

— It  was,  at  first,  intended  by  Mr.  Rogers 
that  his  company  at  dinner  should  not 
extend  beyond  Lord  Byron  and  myself ; 
but  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  having  call¬ 
ed  upon  our  host  that  morning,  wras  in¬ 
vited  to  join  the  party,  and  consented. 
Such  a  meeting  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  interesting  to  us  all.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Lord  Byron  was  ever  seen 
by  any  of  his  three  companions  ;  w'hile 
he,  on  his  side,  for  the  first  time,  found 
himself  in  the  society  of  persons,  whose 
names  had  been  associated  with  his  first 
literary  dreams  and  to  two  of  wrhom  he 
looked  up  with  that  tributary  admiration. 
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which  youthful  genius  is  ever  ready  to 
pay  to  its  precursors. 

Among  the  impressions  which  this 
meeting  left  upon  me,  what  I  chiefly 
remember  to  have  remarked  was  the 
nobleness  of  his  air,  his  beauty,  the 
gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manners, 
and— what  was,  naturally,  not  the  least 
attraction — his  marked  kindness  to  my¬ 
self.  Being  in  mourning  for  his  mo¬ 
ther,  the  colour,  as  well  of  his  dress,  as 
of  his  glossy,  curling,  and  picturesque 
hair,  gave  more  effect  to  the  pure,  spi¬ 
ritual  paleness  of  his  features,  in  the 
expression  of  which,  when  he  spoke, 
there  was  a  perpetual  play  of  lively 
thought,  though  melancholy  was  their 
habitual  character,  when  in  repose. 

As  we  had  none  of  us  been  apprized 
of  his  peculiarities  with  respect  to  food, 
the  embarrassment  of  our  host  was  not 
a  little,  on  discovering  that  there  was 
nothing  upon  the  table  which  his  noble 
guest  could  eat  or  drink.  Neither  meat, 
fish,  nor  wine  would  Byron  touch  ;  and 
of  biscuits  and  soda-water,  which  he 
asked  for,  there  had  been,  unluckily,  no 
rovision.  He  professed,  however,  to 
e  equally  well  pleased  with  potatoes 
and  vinegar  ;  and  of  these  meagre  ma¬ 
terials  contrived  to  make  rather  a  hearty 
dinner. 

HIS  EARLY  FAME. 

[The  effect  of  his  first  fame  as  a  poet  is 
thus  beautifully  described  by  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  and  further  in  one  of  his  letters  :] 

—Altogether,  taking !  into  consideration 
the  various  points  I  have  here  enume¬ 
rated,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  never  did 
there  exist  before,  and,  it  is  most  pro¬ 
bable,  never  will  exist  again,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  vast  mental  power  and  sur¬ 
passing  genius,  with  so  many  other  of 
those  advantages  and  attractions,  by 
which  the  world  is,  in  general,  dazzled 
and  captivated.  The  effect  was,  accord¬ 
ingly,' %  electric  ; — his  fame  had  not  to 
wait  for  any  of  the  ordinary  gradations, 
but  seemed  to  spring  up,  like  the  palace 
of  a  fairy  tale,  in  a  night.  As  he  him¬ 
self  briefly  described  it  in  his  Memo¬ 
randa. — (t  I  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  myself  famous.’ ’  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  work  was  disposed  of  in¬ 
stantly  ;  and,  as  the  echoes  of  its  repu¬ 
tation  multiplied  on  all  sides,  “  Childe 
Harold”  and  e(  Lord  Byron”  became 
the  theme  of  every  tongue.  At  his 
door,  most  of  the  leading  names  of  the 
day  presented  themselves,  —  some  of 
them  persons  whom  he  had  much  wrong¬ 
ed  in  his  Satire,  but  who  now  forgot 
their  resentment  in  generous  admiration. 
From  morning  till  night  the  most  flatter¬ 


ing  testimonies  of  his  success  crowded  his 
table,  —  from  the  grave  tributes  of  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher  down  to, 
(what  flattered  him  still  more)  the  ro¬ 
mantic  billet  of  some  incognita ,  or  the 
pressing  note  of  invitation  from  some 
fair  leader  of  fashion  ;  and,  in  place  of 
the  desert  which  London  had  been  to 
him  but  a  few  weeks  before,  he  now 
not  only  saw  the  whole  splendid  interior 
of  high  life  thrown  open  to  receive  him, 
but  found  himself,  among  its  illustrious 
crowds,  the  most  distinguished  object. 

LADY  BYRON. 

[Upon  this  influential  incident  of  the 
poet’s  life,  there  is  much  interesting 
information :]  — 

—The  first  mention  of  Miss  Milbanke, 
afterwards  Lady  Byron,  occurs  <(  No¬ 
vember  30,  1813.’’ 

“  Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from 
Annabella,  which  I  answered.  What 
an  odd  situation  and  friendship  is  ours  ! 
— without  one  spark  of  love  on  either 
side,  and  produced  by  circumstances 
which  in  general  lead  to  coldness  on  one 
side,  and  aversion  on  the  other.  She  is 
a  very  superior  woman,  and  very  little 
spoiled,  which  is  strange  in  an  heiress — 
a  girl  of  twenty — a  peeress  that  is  to  be, 
in  her  own  right — an  only  child,  and  a 
savante,  who  has  always  had  her  own 
way.  She  is  a  poetess— a  mathemati¬ 
cian— a  metaphysician — and  yet,  withal, 
very  kind,  generous,  and  gentle,  with 
very  little  pretension.  Any  other  head 
would  be  turned  with  half  her  acquisi¬ 
tions,  and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages. 
****** 

In  the  extracts  from  his  journal,  there 
is  a  passage  that  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
remarked,  where,  in  speaking  of  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  some  lady,  whose  name  he 
has  himself  left  blank,  the  noble  writer 
says — “  a  wife  would  be  the  salvation  of 
me.”  It  wras  under  this  conviction, 
which  not  only  himself,  but  some  of  his 
friends  entertained,  of  the  prudence  of 
his  taking  timely  refuge  in  matrimony 
from  those  perplexities  which  form  the 
sequel  of  all  less  regular  ties,  that  he 
had  been  induced,  about  a  year  before, 
to  turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  mar¬ 
riage  —  at  least,  as  seriously  as  his 
thoughts  were  ever  capable  of  being  so 
turned — and  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the 
advice  and  intervention  of  his  friend 
Lady  Melbourne,  to  become  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  a  relative  of  that  lady,  Miss 
Milbanke.  Though  his  proposal  was 
not  then  accepted,  every  assurance  of 
friendship  and  regard  accompanied  the 
refusal ;  a  wish  was  even  expressed  that 
they  should  continue  to  write  to  each 
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other,  and  a  correspondence — somewhat 
singular  between  two  young  persons  of 
different  sexes,  inasmuch  as  love  was 
not  the  subject  of  it — ensued  between 
them.  We  have  seen  how  highly  Lord 
Byron  estimated  as  well  the  virtues  as 
the  accomplishments  of  the  young  lady ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  on  neither  side,  at 
this  period,  was  love  either  felt  or  pro¬ 
fessed.* 

In  the  mean  time,  new  entanglements, 
in  which  his  heart  was  the  willing  dupe 
of  his  fancy  and  vanity,  came  to  engross 
the  young  poet;  and  still,  as  the  usual 
penalties  of  such  pursuits  followed,  he 
again  found  himself  sighing  for  the  sober 
yoke  of  wedlock,  as  some  security  against 
their  recurrence.  There  were,  indeed, 
in  the  interval  between  Miss  Milbanke’s 
refusal  and  acceptance  of  him,  two  or 
three  other  young  women  of  rank  who, 
at  different  times,  formed  the  subject  of 
his  matrimonial  dreams.  In  the  society 
ot  one  of  these,  whose  family  had  long 
honoured  me  with  their  friendship,  he 
and  I  passed  much  of  our  time,  during 
this  and  the  preceding  spring;  and  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  his  correspondence,  he  represents  me 
as  having  entertained  an  anxious  wish 
that  he  should  so  far  cultivate  my  fair 
friend’s  favour  as  to  give  a  chance,  at 
least,  of  matrimony  being  the  result. 
****** 

,  [To  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Moore  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  justice  of  this  repre¬ 
sentation.]  But  (continues  he)  in  taking 
for  granted  (as  it  will  appear  he  did 
from  one  of  his  letters)  that  I  entertain¬ 
ed  any  decided  or  definite  wishes  on  the 
subject,  he  gave  me  more  credit  for 
seriousness  in  my  suggestions  than  I  de¬ 
served.  If  even  the  lady  herself,  the 
unconscious  object  of  these  speculations, 
by  whom  he  was  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  a  distinguished  ac¬ 
quaintance,  could  have  consented  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  perilous — but  still  possible 
and  glorious — achievement  of  attaching 
Byron  to  virtue,  I  own  that,  sanguinely 
as,  in  theory,  I  might  have  looked  to  the 
result,  I  should  have  seen,  not  without 
trembling,  the  happiness  of  one  whom  I 
had  known  and  valued  from  her  child¬ 
hood,  risked  in  the  experiment. 
****** 

The  “circumstance  of  importance,” 
to  which  he  alludes  in  a  letter  (Septem¬ 
ber,  18 J 4),  was  his  second  proposal  for 
Miss  Milbanke,  of  which  he  was  now 

*  The  reader  has  already  seen  what  Lord 
Byron  himself  says,  in  his  Journal,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject: — “What  an  odd  situation  aud  friendship 
is  ours  ! — without  one  spark  of  love  on  either 
side,”  &c.  8tc. 


waiting  the  result.  His  own  account, 
in  his  memoranda,  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  this  step  is,  in  substance,  as 
far  as  I  can  trust  my  recollection,  as 
follows  : — A  person,  who  had  for  some 
time  stood  high  in  his  affection  and  con¬ 
fidence,  observing  how  cheerless  and 
unsettled  was  the  state  both  of  his  mind 
and  prospects,  advised  him  strenuously 
to  marry  ;  and,  after  much  discussion, 
he  consented.  The  next  point  for  con¬ 
sideration  wras — who  was  to  be  the 
object  of  his  choice ;  and  while  his 
friend  mentioned  one  lady,  he  himself 
named  Miss  Milbanke.  To  this,  how¬ 
ever,  his  adviser  strongly  objected — re¬ 
marking  to  him,  that  Miss  Milbanke  had 
at  present  no  fortune,  and  that  his  em¬ 
barrassed  affairs  would  not  allow  him  to 
marry  without  one  ;  that  she  was,  more¬ 
over,  a  learned  lady,  which  would  not  at 
all  suit  him.  In  consequence  of  these 
representations,  he  agreed  that  his  friend 
should  write  a  proposal  for  him  to  the 
other  lady  named,  which  was  accordingly 
done  ; — and  an  answer,  containing  a  re¬ 
fusal,  arrived  as  they  were,  one  morning, 
sitting  together,  “You  see,”  said  Lord 
Byron,  “  that,  after  all,  Miss  Milbanke 
is  to  be  the  person — I  will  write  to  her.” 
He  accordingly  wrote  on  the  moment, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  friend, 
remonstrating  still  strongly  against  his 
choice,  took  up  the  letter, — but,  on 
reading  it  over,  observed,  “  Well,  really, 
this  is  a  very  pretty  letter — it  is  a  pity 
it  should  not  go  :  I  never  read  a  prettier 
one.”  “  Then  it  shall  go,”  said  Lord 
Byron  ;  and  in  so  saying,  sealed  and 
sent  off,  on  the  instant,  this  fiat  of  his 
fate.  ***** 

Next  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore,  dated 
“  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  20th,  1814. 

“  Here’s  to  her  who  Iona: 

Hath  waked  the  poet’s  sigh  ! 

The  airl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

“'My  dear  Moore — I  am  going  to  be 
married — that  is,  I  am  accepted,*  and 
one  usually  hopes  the  rest  wall  follow. 
My  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (that  are  to 
be)  you  think  too  strait-laced  for  me, 
although  the  paragon  of  only  children, 
and  invested  w’ith  ‘  golden  opinions  of 

*  On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  lady’s  an¬ 
swer,  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  when  his  gar¬ 
dener  came  in  and  presented  him  with  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  wedding  rintr,  which  she  had  lost  many 
years  before,  and  which  the  gardener  had  just 
found  in  diggingupthe  mould  under  her  window. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  letter  from 
Miss  Milbanke  arrived,  and  Lord  Byron  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  If  it  contains  a  consent,  I  will  be 
married  w  ith  this  very  ring.”  It  did  contain  a 
very  flattering  acceptance  of  bis  proposal,  and 
a  duplicate  of  the  lelter  had  been  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don,  in  case  this  should  have  missed  him. — 
Memoranda. 
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all  sorts  of  men,’  and  full  of  ‘  most 
blest  conditions’  as  Desdemona  herself. 
Miss  Milbanke  is  the  lady  ;  and  I  have 
her  father’s  invitation  to  proceed  there 
in  my  elect  capacity — which,  however, 
I  cannot  do  till  I  have  settled  some  busi¬ 
ness  in  London,  and  got  a  blue  coat. 

<(  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of 
that  I  really  know  nothing  certainly,  and 
shall  not  inquire ;  but  I  do  know  that 
she  has  talents  and  excellent  qualities, 
and  you  will  not  deny  her  judgment, 
after  having  refused  six  suitors  and 
taken  me. 

“  Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
against  this,  pray  do ;  my  mind’s  made 
up,  positively  fixed,  determined,  and 
therefore  1  will  listen  to  reason,  because 
now  it  can  do  no  harm.  Things  may 
occur  to  break  it  off,  but  I  will  hope 
not.  In  the  mean  time,  I  tell  you  (a 
secret ,  by  the  bye — -at  least,  till  I  know 
she  wishes  it  to  be  public)  that  I  have 
proposed,  and  am  accepted.  You  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  wish  me  joy,  for 
one  mayn’t  be  married  for  months.  I 
am  going  to  town  to-morrow  ;  but  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  here,  on  my  way  there,  within 
a  fortnight. 

“  If  this  had  not  happened,  I  should 
have  gone  to  Italy.  In  my  way  down, 
erhaps,  you  will  meet  me  at  Notting- 
am,  and  come  over  with  me  here.  I 
need  not  say  that  nothing  will  give  me 
greater  pleasure.  I  must,  of  course, 
reform  thoroughly ;  and,  seriously,  if  I 
can  contribute  to  her  happiness,  I  shall 
secure  my  own.  She  is  so  good  a  per¬ 
son,  that — that — in  short,  I  wish  I  was 

a  better.  u  Ever,  &c.’’ 

*  #  *  *  »  * 

[In  another  letter,  dated  October  18, 
he  says] — 

“  I  hope  Hodgson  is  in  a  fair  way  on 
the  same  voyage —  I  saw  him  and  his  idol 
at  Hastings.  I  wish  he  would  be  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  same  time.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  party,— like  people  electrified  in 
a  row,  by  (or  rather  through)  the  same 
chain,  holding  one  another’s  hands,  and 
all  feeling  the  shock  at  once.  I  have 
dot  yet  apprized  him  of  this.  He  makes 
such  a  serious  matter  of  all  these  things, 
and  is  so  *  melancholy  and  gentleman¬ 
like,’  that  it  is  quite  overcoming  to  us 
choice  spirits.  *  *  *  *  * 

“  They  say  one  shouldn’t  be  married 
In  a  black  coat.  I  won’t  have  a  blue 
one — that’s  flat.  I  hate  it.’’  *  • 

On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  had,  upon 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
found  them  in  so  utterly  embarrassed  a 
condition  as  to  fill  him  with  some  alarm, 
and  even  to  suggest  to  his  mind  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  deferring  his  marriage.  The 


die  was,  however,  cast,  and  he  had  now 
no  alternative  but  to  proceed.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  the  end  of  December,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  he 
set  out  for  Seaham,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke,  the  lady’s  father,  in 
the  county  ol  D  urham,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1815,  was  married. 

“  F  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar  with  a  gentle  bride  ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood  as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o’er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 
And  all  things  reel’d  around  him  :  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  hare 
been— 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom’d  hall. 
And  the  remember’d  chambers,  and  the  place, 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her,  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back. 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the 
light  ,— 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time?  ” 

This  touching  picture  agrees  so 
closely,  in  many  of  its  circumstances, 
with  his  own  prose  account  of  the  wad¬ 
ding  in  Ms  memoranda,  that  I  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  introducing  it,  historically,  here. 
In  that  memoir,  he  described  himself  as 
waking,  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage, 
with  the  most  melancholy  reflections,  on 
seeing  his  wedding  suit  spread  out  before 
him.  In  the  same  mood,  he  wandered 
about  the  grounds  alone,  till  he  was 
summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and  joined, 
for  the  first  time  on  that  day,  his  bride 
and  her  family.  He  knelt  down — he 
repeated  the  words  after  the  clergyman  ; 
but  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes — his 
thoughts  were  elsewhere  ;  and  he  was 
but  awakened  by  the  congratulations  of 
the  by-standers,  to  find  that  he  was — 
married. 

The  same  morning  the  wedded  pair 
left  Seaham  for  Halnaby,  another  seat  of 
Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  in  the  same  county. 
When  about  to  depart,  Lord  Byron  said 
to  the  bride—  u  Miss  Milbanke,  are  you 
ready  ?” — a  mistake  which  the  lady’s 
confidential  attendant  pronounced  to  be 
a  “  bad  omen.” 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  I  quote  these 
slight  details  from  memory,  and  am 
alone  answerable  for  any  inaccuracy 
there  may  be  found  in  them. 

THE  SEPARATION. 

[On  the  separation  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Byron,  we  quote  a  few  passages  from 
the  noble  poet’s  letter,  and  Mr.  Moore’s 
“  Notices.”] 
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“  This  is  but  a  dull  scrawl,  and  I  am 
but  a  dull  fellow.  Just  at  present,  I  am 
absorbed  in  500  contradictory  contem¬ 
plations,  though  with  but  one  object  in 
view,  which  will  probably  end  in  nothing, 
as  most  things  w’e  wish  do.  But  never 
mind — as  somebody  says,  ‘  for  the  blue 
sky  bends  over  all.’  I  only  could  be  glad 
if  it  bent  over  me  where  it  is  a  little 
bluer  ;  like  the  ‘  skyish  top  of  blue 
Olympus,’  which,  by  the  way,  looked 
very  white  wrhen  I  last  saw  it. 

“  Ever,  &c.” 

On  reading  over  the  foregoing  letter,* 
I  was  much  struck  by  the  tone  of  me¬ 
lancholy  that  pervaded  it  ;  and  well 
knowing  it  to  be  the  habit  of  the  writer’s 
mind  to  seek  relief,  when  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  any  disquiet  or  disgust,  in  that 
sense  of  freedom  which  told  him  that 
there  were  homes  for  him  elsewhere,  I 
could  perceive,  I  thought,  in  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  “  blue  Olympus,”  some 
return  of  this  restless  and  roving  spirit, 
which  unhappiness  or  impatience  always 
called  up  in  nis  mind.  I  had,  indeed, 
at  the  time  wrhen  he  sent  me  those  me¬ 
lancholy  verses,  “  There’s  not  a  joy 
this  world  can  give,’’  <fcc.  felt  some  va¬ 
gue  apprehensions  as  to  the  mood  into 
w’hich  his  spirits  were  then  sinking, 
and,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
verses,  tried  to  banter  him  out  of  it. 

My  absence  from  London  during  the 
wrhole  of  this  year  had  deprived  me  of 
all  opportunites  of  judging  for  myself 
how  far  the  appearances  of  his  domes¬ 
tic  state  gave  promise  of  happiness  ;  nor 
had  any  rumours  reached  me  w7hich  at 
all  inclined  me  to  think  that  the  course 
of  his  married  life  hitherto  exhibited 
less  smoothness  than  such  unions, — on 
the  surface,  at  least, — generally  wear. 
The  strong  and  affectionate  terms  in 
which,  soon  after  the  marriage,  he  had, 
in  some  of  the  letters  I  have  given,  de¬ 
clared  his  owrn  happiness — a  declaration 
which  his  known  lrar  kness  left  me  no 
room  to  question — had,  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  tended  to  still  those  apprehensions 
which  my  first  view  of  the  lot  he  had 
chosen  for  himself  awrakened.  I  could 
not,  however,  but  observe  that  these  in¬ 
dications  of  a  contented  heart  soon 
ceased.  His  mention  of  the  partner  of 
his  home  became  more  rare  and  formal, 
and  there  was  observable,  I  thought, 
through  some  of  his  letters  a  feeling  of 
unquiet  and  wreariness  that  brought  back 
all  those  gloomy  anticipations  with 
which  I  had,  from  the  first,  regarded 
his  fate.  This  last  letter  of  his,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  struck  me  as  full  of  sad  omen. 

*  Ours  is  but  a  brief  extract ;  the  whole  is  in 
a  melancholy  tone. 


It  w'as  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  latter 
communication  between  us  that  Lady 
Byron  adopted  the  resolution  of  parting 
from  him.  She  had  left  London  at  the 
latter  end  of  Junuary,  on  a  visit  to  her 
father’s  house,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Lord  Byron  was  in  ashort  time  after  to 
follow  her.  They  had  parted  in  the  ut¬ 
most  kindness, — she  wTrote  him  a  letter, 
full  of  playfulness  and  affection,  on  the 
road,  and,  immediately  on  her  arrival  at 
Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to  ac¬ 
quaint  Lord  Byron  that  she  would  re¬ 
turn  to  him  no  more.  At  the  time  when 
he  had  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock, 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which 
had  been  fast  gathering  around  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  last  year  (there 
having  been  no  less  than  eight  or  nine 
executions  in  his  house  within  that  pe¬ 
riod,)  had  arrived  at  their  utmost ;  and 
at  a  moment  when,  to  use  his  own  strong 
expressions,  he  was  “  standing  alone  on 
his  hearth,  with  his  household  gods 
shivered  around  him,’’  he  was  also 
doomed  to  receive  the  startling  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  wife  wTho  had  just  parted 
with  him  in  kindness  had  parted  w'ith 
him — for  ever.  *  *  * 

As,  from  the  state  of  their  means, 
his  lady  and  he  saw  but  little  society, 
his  only  relief  from  the  thoughts  which 
a  life  of  such  embarrassment  brought 
with  it  was  in  those  avocations  which 
his  duty,  as  a  member  of  the  Drury- 
lane  Committee,  imposed  upon  him. — 
And  here, — in  this  most  unlucky  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  theatre, — one  of  the 
fatalities  of  his  short  year  of  trial,  as  a 
husband,  lay.  From  the  reputation 
which  he  had  previously  acquired  for 
gallantries,  and  the  sort  of  reckless  and 
boyish  levity  to  which — often  in  very 
“  bitterness  of  soul” — he  gave  way,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  bring  suspicion  upon 
some  of  those  acquaintances  which  his 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  green-room 
induced  him  to  form,  or  even  (as,  in  one 
instance,  was  the  case)  to  connect  with 
his  name  injuriously  that  of  a  person  to 
whom  he  had  scarcely  ever  addressed  a 
single  word. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  ill- 
starred  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
which  might  have  palliated  any  excesses 
either  of  temper  or  conduct  into  which 
they  drove  him,  it  was,  after  all,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  no  such  serious  causes 
that  the  unfortunate  alienation,  which  so 
soon  ended  in  disunion,  is  to  be  traced. 
“  In  all  the  marriages  I  have  ever  seen,” 
says  Steele,  “  most  of  which  have  been 
unhappy  ones,  the  great  cause  of  evil 
has  proceeded  from  slight  occasions;” 
and  to  this  remark  the  marriage  at  pre- 
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sent  under  our  consideration  would  not 
be  found,  I  think,  on  inquiry,  to  furnish 
much  exception.  Lord  Byron  himself, 
indeed,  when  at  Cephalonia,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  seems  to  have 
expressed,  in  a  few  words,  the  whole 
pith  of  the  mystery.  An  English  gen¬ 
tleman  with  whom  he  was  conversing 
on  the  subject  of  Lady  Byron,  having 
ventured  to  enumerate  to  him  the  vari¬ 
ous  causes  he  had  heard  alleged  for  the 
separation,  the  noble  poet,  who  had 
seemed  much  amused  with  their  absur¬ 
dity  and  falsehood,  said,  after  listening 
to  them  all, — u  the  causes,  my  dear  sir, 
were  too  simple  to  be  easily  found  out.’’ 

In  truth,  the  circumstances,  so  unex¬ 
ampled,  that  attended  their  separation, 

* — the  last  words  of  the  parting  wife  to 
the  husband  being  those  of  the  most 
playful  affection,  while  the  language  of 
the  deserted  husband  towards  the  wife 
was  in  a  strain,  as  the  world  knows,  of 
tenderest  eulogy, — are  in  themselves  a 
sufficient  proof  that,  at  the  time  of  their 
parting  there  could  have  been  no  very 
deep  sense  of  injury  on  either  side.  It 
was  not  till  afterwards  that,  in  both  bo¬ 
soms,  the  repulsive  force  came  into  ope¬ 
ration, — when,  to  the  party  which  had 
taken  the  first  decisive  step  in  the  strife, 
it  became  naturally  a  point  of  pride  to 
persevere  in  it  with  dignity,  and  this 
unbendingness  provoked,  as  naturally, 
in  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  other,  a 
strong  feeling  of  resentment  which  over¬ 
flowed,  at  last,  in  acrimony  and  scorn. 
If  there  be  any  truth,  however,  in  the 
principle  that  “  they  never  pardon  who 
have  done  the  wrong/’  Lord  Byron, 
who  was,  to  the  last,  disposed  to  recon¬ 
ciliation,  proved  so  far,  at  least,  his  con¬ 
science  to  have  been  unhaunted  by  any 
very  disturbing  consciousness  of  agres¬ 
sion.  ***** 

In  those  memoirs  (or,  more  properly, 
memoranda)  of  the  noble  poet,  which  it 
was  thought  expedient,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  to  sacrifice,  he  gave  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  his  marriage,  from  the  first  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  lady  till  his  own  departure, 
after  the  breach,  from  England.  In 
truth,  though  the  title  of  “  Memoirs,” 
which  he  himself  sometimes  gave  to  that 
manuscript,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  regular  piece  of  biography,  it 
was  to  this  particular  portion  of  his  life 
that  the  work  was  principally  devoted  ; 
while  the  anecdotes,  having  reference  to 
other  parts  of  his  career,  not  only  occu¬ 
pied  a  very  disproportionate  space  in  its 
pages,  but  were  most  of  them  such  as 
are  found  repeated  in  the  various  jour¬ 
nals  and  other  MSS.  he  left  behind. 


The  chief  charm,  indeed,  of  that  narra¬ 
tive,  was  the  melancholy  playfulness — 
melancholy,  from  the  wounded  feeling 
so  visible  through  its  pleasantry — with 
which  events  unimportant  and  persons 
uninteresting,  in  almost  every  respect 
but  their  connexion  with  such  a  man’s 
destiny,  were  detailed  and  described  in 
it.  Frank,  as  usual,  throughout,  in  his 
avowal  of  his  own  errors,  and  generously 
just  towards  her  who  was  his  fellow- 
sufferer  in  the  strife,  the  impression  his 
recital  left  on  the  minds  of  all  who  pe¬ 
rused  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  favourable 
to  him  ; — though,  upon  the  whole,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  persuasion,  which  I  have  already 
intimated  to  be  my  own,  that,  neither  in 
kind  nor  degree,  did  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
union  between  the  parties  much  differ 
from  those  that  loosen  the  links  of  most 
such  marriages. 

HIS  BENEVOLENCE. 

[From  several  instances  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence  we  quote  the  following  :] — 

— Notwithstanding  the  ruinous  state  of 
his  pecuniary  affairs  (1816),  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  the  poet  had  formed  not  to 
avail  himself  of  the  profits  of  his  works 
still  continued  to  be  held  sacred  by  him, 
and  the  sum  thus  offered  for  the  copy¬ 
right  of  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Pari- 
sina  was,  as  we  see,  refused  and  left  un¬ 
touched  in  the  publisher’s  hands.  It 
happened  that,  at  this  time,  a  well- 
known  and  eminent  writer  on  political 
science  had  been,  by  some  misfortune, 
reduced  to  pecuniary  embarrassment ; 
and  the  circumstance  having  become 
known  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  it  occurred  to  them  that  a 
part  of  the  sum  thus  unappropriated  by 
Lord  Byron  could  not  be  better  bestowed 
than  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  this 
gentleman.  The  suggestion  was  no 
sooner  conveyed  to  the  noble  poet,  than 
he  proceeded  to  act  upon  it,  and  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers  refers  to 
his  intentions : — 

“  February  20th,  1816. 

“  I  wrote  to  you  hastily  this  morning 
by  Murray,  to  say  that  I  was  glad  to  do 
as  Mackintosh  and  you  suggested  about 
Mr.  *  *.  It  occurs  to  me  now,  that  as 
I  have  never  seen  Mr.  *  *  but  once,  and 
consequently  have  no  claim  to  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  that  you  or  Sir  J.  had  better 
arrange  it  with  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  least  offensive  to  his  feelings, 
and  so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
officiousness  nor  obtrusion  on  my  part. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  this,  as  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  do  any  thing  by 
him  that  may  be  deemed  indelicate. 
The  sum  Murray  offered  and  offers  was 
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and  is  one  thousand  and  fifty  pounds  : 
this  I  refused  before,  because  I  thought 
it  more  than  the  two  things  were  worth 
to  Murray,  and  from  other  objections, 
which  are  of  no  consequence.  I  have, 
however,  closed  with  M.,  in  consequence 
of  Sir  J.’s  and  your  suggestion,  and 
propose  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds 
to  be  transferred  to  Mr.  *  *,  in  such 
manner  as  may  seem  best  to  your  friend  : 
the  remainder  I  think  of  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

“  As  Murray  has  offered  the  money 
down  for  the  copyrights,  it  may  be  done 
directly.  I  am  ready  to  sign  and  seal 
immediately,  and  perhaps  it  had  better 
not  be  delayed.  1  shall  feel  very  glad  if 
it  can  be  of  any  use  to  *  *  :  only  don’t 
let  him  be  plagued,  nor  think  himself 
obliged,  and  all  that,  which  makes  peo¬ 
ple  hate  one  another. 

“  Yours,  very  truly,  “  B.” 

In  his  mention  here  of  other  “  por¬ 
oses,”  he  refers  to  an  intention  which 
e  had  of  dividing  the  residue  of  the 
sum  between  two  other  gentlemen  of 
literary  celebrity,  equally  in  want  of 
such  aid,  Mr.  Maturin  and  Mr.  *  *. 
The  whole  design,  however,  though  en¬ 
tered  into  with  the  utmost  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  poet,  ultimately 
failed. 

SHERIDAN. 

[A  few  anecdotical  notices  *  of  this 
master  -  spirit  are  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  journals, 
Lord  Byron  says  : — ] 

“  Sheridan’s  liking  for  me  (whether 
he  was  not  mistifying  me,  I  do  not 
know,  but  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and 
others  told  me  that  he  said  the  same 
both  before  and  after  he  knew  me)  was 
founded  upon  ‘  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers. ’  He  told  me  that  he  did  not 
care  about  poetry  (or  about  mine — at 
least,  any  but  that  poem  of  mine),  but 
he  was  sure,  from  that  and  other  symp¬ 
toms,  I  should  make  an  orator,  If,  I 
would  but  take  to  speaking,  and  grow  a 
parliament  man.  He  never  ceased  harp¬ 
ing  upon  this  to  me  to  the  last ;  and  I 
remember  my  old  tutor,  Dr.  Drury,  had 
the  same  notion  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  but 
it  was  never  my  turn  of  inclination  to 
try.”  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“  Read  Burns  to-day.  What  would 
he  have  been,  if  a  patrician  ?  We  should 
have  had  more  polish — less  force — just 
as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality — a 
divorce  and  a  duel  or  two,  the  which 
had  he  survived,  as  his  potations  must 
have  been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have 

*  Part  of  these  are  from  Journals  and  others 
from  Letters  to  Mr.  Moore. 


lived  as  long  as  Sheridan,  and  outlived 
as  much  as  poor  Brinsley.  What  a 
wreck  is  that  man  !  and  all  from  bad  pi¬ 
lotage  ;  for  no  one  had  ever  better 
gales,  though  nowr  and  then  a  little  too 
squally.  Poor  dear  Sherry  !  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  he  and  Rogers  and 
Moore  and  I  passed  together  ;  when  he 
talked,  and  we  listened,  without  one 
yawn,  from  six  till  one  in  the  morning. 

“  March  10 thy  Thor’s  Day. 

u  On  Tuesday  dined  with  Rogers, — 
Mackintosh,  Sheridan,  Sharpe, — much 
talk,  and  good,—  all,  except  my  own  lit¬ 
tle  prattlement.  Much  of  old  times — 
Horne  Tooke — the  Trials— evidence  of 
Sheridan,  and  anecdotes  of  those  times, 
when  /,  alas  !  was  an  infant.  If  I  had 
been  a  man,  I  would  have  made  an 
English  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

“  Set  down  Sheridan  at  Brookes’s, — 
where,  by  the  by,  he  could  not  have  well 
set  down  himself,  as  he  and  I  wrere  the 
only  drinkers.  Sherry  means  to  stand 
for  Westminster,  as  Cochrane  (the 
stock -jobbing  hoaxer)  must  vacate. 
Brougham  is  a  candidate.  I  fear  for 
poor  dear  Sherry.  Both  have  talents  of 
the  highest  order,  but  the  youngster  has 
yet  a  character.  We  shall  see,  if  he 
lives  to  Sherry’s  age,  how  he  will  pass 
over  the  redhot  ploughshares  of  public 
life.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  hate  to 
see  the  old  ones  lose  ;  particularly  She¬ 
ridan,  notwithstanding  all  his  mechan- 
cete .” 

The  following  is  also  related  in  one 
of  his  Journals. 

“  When  the  bailiff  (for  I  have  seen 
most  kinds  of  life)  came  upon  me  in 
1815  to  seize  my  chattels  (being  a  peer 
of  parliament,  my  person  was  beyond 
him,)  being  curious  (as  is  my  habit,)  I 
first  asked  him  ‘  what  extents  elsewhere 
he  had  for  government?’  upon  which 
he  showed  me  one  upon  one  house  only 
for  seventy  thousand  pounds  l  Next  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  nothing  for  Sheri¬ 
dan  ?  ‘  Oh — Sheridan  !'"  said  he  ;  (  ay, 

I  have  this’  (pulling  out  a  pocket  book, 
&c.  ;)  ‘but,  my  lord,  I  have  been  in 
Sheridan’s  house  a  twelvemonth  at  a  time 
— a  civil  gentleman — knows  how  to  deal 
with  us,’  &c.  &c.  &c.  Our  own  busi¬ 
ness  was  then  discussed,  which  was 
none  of  the  easiest  for  me  at  that  time. 
But  the  man  was  civil,  and  (what  I  va¬ 
lued  more)  communicative.  I  had  met 
many  of  his  brethren,  years  before,  in 
affairs  of  my  friends  (commoners,  that 
is,)  but  this  was  the  first  (or  second)  on 
my  own  account. — A  civil  man  ;  fee’d 
accordingly  :  probably  he  anticipated  as 
much.” 
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[We  have  wept  and  smiled  on  reading 
the  following  : — ] 

“  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  fre¬ 
quently  :  he  was  superb  !  He  had  a 
sort  of  liking  for  me,  and  never  attacked 
me,  at  least  to  my  face,  and  he  did  every 
body  else — high  names,  and  wits,  and 
orators,  some  of  them  poet’s  also  ;  I 
have  seen  him  cut  up  Whitbread,  quiz 
Madame  de  Stael,  annihilate  Colman, 
and  do  little  less  by  some  others  (whose 
names,  as  friends,  I  set  not  down)  of 
good  fame  and  ability. 

“  The  last  time  I  met  him  was,  I 
think,  at  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot’s,  where  he 
was  as  quick  as  ever — no,  it  was  not  the 
last  time  ;  the  last  time  was  at  Douglas 
Kinnaird’s. 

“  I  have  met  him  in  all  places  and 
parties  —  at  Whitehall,  with  the  Mel- 
bournes,  at  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock’s, 
at  Robins’s  the  auctioneer’s,  at  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy’s,  at  Sam  Rogers’s — 
in  short,  in  most  kinds  of  company,  and 
always  found  him  very  convivial  and  de¬ 
lightful. 

“  I  have  seen  Sheridan  weep  two  or 
three  times.  It  may  be  that  he  was 
maudlin  ;  but  this  only  renders  it  more 
impressive,  for  who  would  see 

"'From  Marlborough’s  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage 
flow, 

And  Swift  expire  a  driveller  and  a  show  V 

Once  I  saw  him  cry  at  Robins’s  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s,  after  a  splendid  dinner,  full  of 
great  names  and  high  spirits.  I  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  next  to  Sheridan.  The 
occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  observa¬ 
tion  or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the 
sturdiness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting 
office  and  keeping  to  their  principles. 
Sheridan  turned  round  : — ‘  Sir,  it  is  easy 
for  my  Lord  G.,  or  Earl  G.,  or  Marquess 
B.,  or  Lord  H.,  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  a  year,  some  of  it  either  pre¬ 
sently  derived,  or  inherited  in  sinecure 
or  acquisitions  from  the  public  money, 
to  boast  of  their  patriotism,  and  keep 
aloof  from  temptation  ;  but  they  do  not 
know  from  what  temptation  those  have 
kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least 
equal  talents,  and  not  unequal  passions, 
and  nevertheless  knew  not,  in  the  course 
of  their  lives  what  it  was  to  have  a  shil¬ 
ling  of  their  own.’  And  in  saying  this 
he  wept. 

“  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him 
say,  ‘  that  he  never  had  a  shilling  of  his 
own.’  To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  good  many  of  other  people’s. 

In  1815,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  my 
lawyer,  in  Chancery-lane :  he  was  with 
Sheridan.  After  mutual  greetings,  &c., 
Sheridan  retired  first.  Before  recurring 
to  my  own  business,  I  could  not  help 


inquiring  that  of  Sheridan.  ‘Oh,’  re¬ 
plied  the  attorney,  ‘the  usual  thing  !  to 
stave  off  an  action  from  his  wine  mer¬ 
chant,  my  client.’ — ‘  Well,’  said  I,  ‘  and 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?’ — ‘  Nothing  at 
all  for  the  present,’  said  he:  ‘would 
you  have  us  proceed  against  old  Sherry  ? 
what  would  be  the  use  of  it  ?’  and  here 
he  began  laughing,  and  going  over  She¬ 
ridan’s  good  gifts  of  conversation. 

“Now,  from  personal  experience,  I 
can  vouch  that  my  attorney  is  by  no 
means  the  tenderest  of  men,  or  particu¬ 
larly  accessible  to  any  kind  of  impression 
out  of  the  statute  or  record ;  and  yet 
Sheridan,  in  half  an  hour,  had  found 
the  way  to  soften  and  seduce  him  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  almost  think  he 
would  have  thrown  his  client  (an  honest 
man,  with  all  the  laws,  and  some  justice, 
on  his  side),  out  of  the  window,  had  he 
come  in  at  the  moment. 

“  Such  was  Sheridan  !  he  could  soften 
an  attorney  !  There  has  been  nothing 
like  it  since  the  days  of  Orpheus. 

“  One  day  I  saw  him  take  up  his  own 
‘  Monody  on  Garrick.’  He  lighted  upon 
the  Dedication  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
*  *.  On  seeing  it,  he  flew  into  a  rage, 
and  exclaimed,  ‘  that  it  must  be  a  for¬ 
gery,  that  he  had  never  dedicated  any 
thing  of  his  to  such  a  d— d  canting,’ 
&c.  cfec.  &c.  and  so  went  on  for  half  an 
hour  abusing  his  own  dedication,  or  at 
least  the  object  of  it.  If  all  writers 
were  equally  sincere,  it  would  be  ludi¬ 
crous. 

“  He  told  me  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
grand  success  of  his  School  for  Scandal, 
he  was  knocked  down  and  put  into  the 
watch-house  for  making  a  row  in  the 
street,  and  being  found  intoxicated  by 
the  watchmen. 

The  Volume  concludes  as  follows  : — 
On  a  scrap  of  paper,  in  his  handwriting, 
dated  April  14th,  1816,  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  his  attendants,  with  an 
annexed  outline  of  his  projected  tour  : 
“  Servants ,  —  Berger,  a  Swiss,  William 

Fletcher,  and  Robert  Rushton. - John 

William  Polidori,  M.D . - Swisserland, 

Flanders,  Italy,  and  (perhaps)  France.” 
The  two  English  servants,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  were  the  same  “yeoman’’  and 
“page’’  who  had  set  out  with  him  on 
his  youthful  travels  in  1 809  ;  and  now — 
for  the  second  and  last  time  taking  leave 
of  his  country — on  the  25th  of  April  he 
sailed  for  Ostend. 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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JEjottgomoiu,  on  Hje  jfttlU  of  ©Waterloo. 


A  corresponof.nt  lias  furnished  us  with 
the  original  of  the  above  Engraving.  It 
is  a  spirited  pencil  sketch,  and  deserves 
perpetuating  in  a  less  perishable  form, 
ns- a  memento  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
triumphs  of  modern  warfare.  Lord 
Byron,  on  visiting  this  spot,  remained 
“silent,  pensive,  and  in  a  musing  mood ;  " 
and  another  master-mind  of  the  age 
“  seemed  great!  v  delighted  with  the  Farm 
of  Goumont,  where  he  loitered  a  couple 
of  hours in  thanking  our  Corres¬ 
pondent  for  his  sketch,  we  must  compli¬ 
ment,  therefore,  his  good  taste  on  attach¬ 
ing  importance  and  interest  to  the  spot. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through 
the  details  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  to 
illustrate  our  Engraving.  Sir  Walter 
Scott*  mentions  it  as  an  “old-fashioned 
Flemish  villa,  called  Goumont,  or  Hou- 
gomont,  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  gardens,  offices,  and  a 
wood,  about  two  acres  in  extent,  of  tall 
beech  trees."  Its  relative  position  must 
be  remembered  by  every  one  who  has 
rend  (and  who  has  not  read  ?)  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ever-memorable  battle,  so 
that  we  only  subjoin  our  Correspondent’s 
brief  accompaniment  to  the  sketch  : — 

*  Life  of  Napoleon,  \ol.  vifi. 
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“The  above  is  from  a  sketch  (taken 
in  1827)  of  Hougomont,  celebrated  as 
being  the  post  so  strenuously  contended 
for  by  the  opposing  armies  at  Waterloo. 
It  consisted  of  a  farm-house,  with  nume¬ 
rous  offices,  an  old  tower,  a  chapel,  and 
a  garden,  partly  enclosed  by  a  strong 
brick  wrall.  Napoleon  attached  so  much 
importance  to  this  position,  that  it  was 
here  he  commenced  the  engagement,  by 
a  vigorous  attack  with  a  force  of  30,000 
men,  but  was  driven  back  with  great 
loss.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  it 
was  furiously  and  incessantly  assailed  by 
large  and  reinforced  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
and  gallantly  and  successfully  defended 
to  the  last  by  the  British.  Guns  were 
brought  to  a  height  on  the  right  of  the 
position,  which  enfiladed  it,  and  caused 
great  loss  ;  but  although  they  succeeded 
in  setting  fire  to  part  of  the  buildings, 
they  did  not  obtain  any  advantage.  On 
one  occasion  only,  in  a  most  determined 
attack,  an  officer,  with  a  fewr  men,  gain¬ 
ed  admittance  to  the  farm-yard,  by  the 
gate  represented,  when  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  cut  to  pieces." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  pigeon-house,  shewn  in  the  left  side 
of  the  sketch, did  not  receive  a  single  shot. 
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THE  VILLAGE  CHATTERTON : 

A  PROVINCIAL  PORTRAIT : 

WITH  VIGNETTES  OE  THE  LOCALITY.  * 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Frankland. — The  youth  you  laud, 

I  always  thought  a  sullen,  silent  boy. 

Whose  bootless  vanity  did  ill  consort 
With  village  breeding. 

Old  Severity  .—It  was  his  genius  you  mistook 
for  pride. 

I  saw,  but  could  not  curb,  his  bent  at  school: 
Commercial  science  had  no  lure  for  him  ; 

But,  spite  of  chastisement,  his  hours  he  spent 
In  idly  sketching  ruin’d  windows,  walls, 

And  to  his  playmates  pertly  would  he  prate 
Of  Leland's  progress,  and  of  Camden's  rise  ; 
Feeding  his  fancy  with  old,  musty  books. 

The  Schoolmaster , 

Had  I  the  crayonic  powers  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Irving,  to  blend,  felicitously,  the 
humorous  with  the  pathetic,  and  give 
to  each  little  characteristic,  each  pro¬ 
minent  peculiarity,  its  “  own  particu¬ 
lar  hue  ;”  or  could  I  catch  a  portion  of 
that  spirit  which  animated  the  satirical 
Fielding,  or  emulate  the  fancy  of  the 
pictorial  Goldsmith  ;  or  were  I  engifted 
with  the  Promethean  art  of  that  Michael 
Angelo  of  literature,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
then  should  this  picture  of  my  romantic 
and  incomparable  friend,  and  his  “  de¬ 
lightful  home,”  exist  for  ever  —  its 
colouring  should  never  fade,  but  bloom 
immortal,  as  the  hues  of  Guido,  and  the 
tints  of  Titian.  But,  as  it  is,  I  have 
dared  too  much  ;  and  the  reader  must 
take  a  meagre  etching  as  an  apology  for 
a  finished  painting :  its  imperfections 
partly  resulting  from  a  long  and  con- 

*  Tlie  composition  of  this  paper,  founded  on 
actual  incident,  was  suggested  by  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Cobbett’s  comments  on  the  Sbakspeare  for¬ 
gery,  by  Young  Ireland  as  they  appeared  in  a  re¬ 
cent  No.  of  “  Advice  to  Younc  Men.”  We  would 
beg  leave  to  remind  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  the  task 
he  has  essayed  to  accomplish  is  one  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  difficulty;  and  that  in  asserting  that  Sbak¬ 
speare  did  nothing  but  what  may  be  achieved  by 
any  young  man  of  perseverance  and  industry, 
he  is  only  furnishing  an  hypothesis  for  those 
coxcombs  of  literature  who  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  discover  “  some  new  thing  ”  Mr.  Ireland’s 
imitations  in  the  character  of  the  mockinq-bird 
to  “  the  sweet  swan  of  Avon,”  no  more  prove 
the  want  of  genius  in  the  original  melodist,  than 
the  unacknowledged  citation  of  Mr.  Cobbett’s 
opinions  by  a  member  of  the  upper  house  prove 
him  to  be  destitute  of  the  capacity  for  invention. 
We  would  also  suggest,  that  a  politician  turning 
round  on  poetry,  bears  no  unapt  simile  to  the 
constructor  of  the  complex  machinery  of  a 
steam-engine,  dallying  away  his  time  in  the  more 
ignoble  pursuit  of  dissecting  birds  and  butter¬ 
flies.  Heaping  calumnies  on  the  memory  of 
Shakspeare  is  little  calculated  to  enhance  a  tame 
alreaoy  established.  We  have  somewhere  read 
of  the  passion  for  notoriety  being  so  strongly 
predominant  in  the  breast  of  a  courtier  of  one 
of  the  Caesars,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
tempted,  when  in  the  topmost  gallery  of  the 
Coliseum,  with  his  imperial  master,  to  dash  him 
down  headlong;  and  thus  secure  a  place  in  his¬ 
tory.  But  Mr.  Cobbett  needs  no  such  immor¬ 
tality;  his  own  great  uatural  talents  will  “  dis¬ 
course  of  him  to  the  world,”  without  being 
coupled  with  the  deprecation  of  those  of  another. 


strained  absence  from  tbe  scenes  referred 
to  ;  and  that  fancy  which  was  wont  to 
walk  amidst  a  heaven  of  antiquity,  being 
involved  in  the  pursuits  of  the  city — 

“  Which  naught  of  nature  hath  but  the  blue  sky, 
And  the  throng’d  river,  sweeping  to  the  main.  ” 

Young  Mardyn  is  one  of  those  cha¬ 
racters  which  we  often  find  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  a  village  :  whose  genius,  it 
happily  fostered  and  directed,  would 
have  been  pre-eminent  in  the  annals  ot 
learning  and  science  ;  but  who,  after 
living  a  life  of  heartless  and  uncongenial 
solitude,  leave  onfy  their  <e  memento 
mori”  in  the  biographical  essay  oi  a 
country  newspaper,  descanting  on “  what 
they  might  have  been,”  had  fortune  been 
less  severe  in  shaping  out  their  course. 

Versatile  as  are  the  talents  of  the 
Village  Chaiterton,  his  pursuits  are  no 
less  eminently  so  :  historian,  antiquary, 
and  horticulturist :  he  can  boast  of  an 
efficiency  seldom  surpassed  in  each  oi 
these  departments.  Possessing  an  ad¬ 
dress  which,  cameleon-like,  changes  in¬ 
stinctively  —  accommodating  its  tones, 
and  gestures  and  language,  to  ab  classes, 
he  is  equally  successful  in  eliciting  fa¬ 
vour  :  whether  by  presenting  “  tbe  finest 
cucumber  of  the  season”  to  some  wealthy 
old  maid — transmitting  to  the  squire  for 
inspection  a  newly-discovered  lachryma¬ 
tory,  with  copious  description — or  slyly 
bartering  with  some  simple  “  Strap”  for 
the  purchase  of  a  Saxon  coin.  A  se¬ 
cluded  boyhood,  passed  in  the  most  rich 
and  romantic  part  of  that  county  which 
Lady  Morgan  has  denominated  “  the 
old  feudal  territory  of  Yorkshire,”  gave 
an  early  prominency  to  his  passion  for 
the  antique.  His  precocious  imagina¬ 
tion  was  fostered  and  matured  by  the 
combined  situations  and  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  His  father 
was  master  of  the  only  respectable  aca¬ 
demy  in  the  town  ;  and  under  him  young 
Mardyn  imbibed  that  knowledge  which 
materially  facilitated  the  flight  of  his 
genius.  The  ancient  school-room,  the 
scene  of  his  father’s  duties,  formed  part 
of  the  noble  church  of  St.  Mary’s — an 
edifice  which  kindled  bis  infant  idolatry, 
and  led  him  to  investigate  its  every  acces¬ 
sible  part,  from  the  florid  exterior  of  its 
crowned  turrets,  to  the  grotesque  carving 
of  its  oaken  roof ;  and  many  a  discovery, 
or  would-be  discovery^  was  made  by  the 
Village  Chatterton  relative  to  this  build¬ 
ing.  A  small,  and  perhaps  casual  aper¬ 
ture,  in  a  wall  which  bounded  the  flight 
of  steps  leading  from  the  chancel  to  the 
school,  he  described  to  be  a  niclie  where 
the  penance-performing  monk  deposited 
his  lamp,  when  descending  to  the  cold 
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and  silent  cell  to  inflict  his  sell-tortures. 
Even  the  edifice  itself,  by  his  industry 
and  research,  was  discovered  to  have 
been,  originally,  a  chantry,  to  which  was 
superadded  a  splendid  and  lofty  nave — 
transforming  the  original  into  a  north 
aisle,  where,  subsequently,  masses  were 
sung  for  the  soul  of  its  departed  founder. 
His  heraldic  gleanings  threw'  considera¬ 
ble  light  upon  the  history  of  the  patrons 
of  this  church  :  their  crusading  zeal  he 
demonstrated  by  the  blazoning  of  soli¬ 
tary  shields,  with  cross  moline  and  escal¬ 
lop  shells,  rudely  chiselled  on  the  wast¬ 
ing  buttresses,  or  indefinitely  traced  on 
perishing  glass,  seared  by  the  breath  of 
time.  In  sooth,  there  was  nothing, 
however  hidden,  of  which  his  investiga¬ 
tion  did  not  take  cognizance,  which 
could  at  all  account  for  the  appearances 
of  the  present  by  affording  reference  to 
the  annals  of  the  past,  as  they  stood  in 
connexion  with  the  destinies  of  his  native 
valley  ;  and  here  we  may  ns  well  glance 
at  the  interesting  objects  and  localities 
so  profusely  scattered  around  him. 

ithin  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  of  his 
home,  are  the  ruins  of  Fountains,  Rie- 
vaulx,  Hyland,  Mountgrace,  Jervans, 
and  I  lode  abbeys  ;  the  remains  and  sites 
of  the  castles  of  Upsal,  anciently  the 
patrimony  of  the  Scroops  ;  Thirsk,  the 
inheritance  of  the  Norman  and  extinct 
family  of  the  Mowbrays  ;  Topcliffe, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Percys,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  sixth 
Earl’s  murder  (who  commanded  for 
Richard  III.,  at  Bosworth  Fields),  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  This  castle 
w  as  situated  on  “  the  ripe  of  the  Swrale,” 
says  Camden,  a  river  held  sacred  by  the 
Saxons,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Roman  missionary,  Paulinus,  having 
there  baptised  ten  thousand  men  in  one 
day,  from  which  event  this  river  received 
the  appellation  of  “  the  Jordan  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  ”  Helmsley,  belonging  to  the  Roos, 
eminent  in  monastic  history  ;  Sheriff 
Hutton,  noted  for  its  incarceration  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  ;  Northallerton,  w'here  wras 
fought  the  sanguinary  battle  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard,  described  by  Camden  and  others  ; 
Knaresborough,  whose  massy  wralls  sur¬ 
vived  even  the  later  broils  of  civil  contest, 
situate  in  a  neighbourhood  of  no  less 
interest  than  that  excited  by  the  crime 
of  Eugene  Aram — where  St.  Robert’s 
Cave,  the  Dropping  Well,  and  the  sce¬ 
nery  of  the  placid  Nidd,  attract  so  many 
visiters  ;  and  Mount  St.  John,  where  was 
a  preceptory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  founded  by  William  Percy, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Nearly  every 
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village  in  this  delightful  district  pos¬ 
sesses  its  Saxon  or  Gothic  church, 
abounding  with  tombs  and  statues  of 
crusading  knights,  crosses,  antique  fonts, 
piscinas,  stained  glass,  and  monastic  bells, 
abstracted  from  the  spoils  of  the  English 
Henry,  and  transferred,  by  their  pious 
preservers,  to  these  village  sanctuaries. 
Another  source  of  antiquarian  enjoy¬ 
ment  presented  itself  in  the  numerous 
halls  and  mansions  of  the  surrounding 
squirearchy,  replete  with  all  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  Elizabethan  age — as  oaken 
ceilings,  tapestry,  and  pictures.  Besides 
these  vernacular  antiquities,  so  promis¬ 
cuously  adorning  the  suburbs  of  young 
Mardyn’s  retreat,  may  be  enumerated 
the  Roman  roads,  intersecting  those  of 
modern  date,  and  giving  names  to  adja¬ 
cent  villages :  York,  the  Eboracum  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  burial-place  of 
some  of  their  Emperors,  studded  with 
towers,  mounds,  gateways,  wralls,  and 
ramparts — the  residue  of  warlike  dwell¬ 
ings,  or  important  fortifications.  Nor 
were  the  several  localities  less  famous 
in  literary  and  historical  importance.  In 
the  neighbourhood  flourished  the  monk¬ 
ish  w'riters  Aelred,  third  abbot  of  Rie- 
vaulx,  chronologist  and  biographer  ;  and 
William  of  Newburgh,  the  celebrated 
historian,  and  canon  of  the  priory  of 
Newburgh  ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  the 
indefatigable  Camden  applies  the  epi¬ 
thets  of  “ learned  and  diligent,”  and  of 
whom  Rapin  says,  that  “he  wrote  bel¬ 
ter  Latin  than  Matthew  Paris,  and  fully 
equal  to  Eadmer  and  Malms  bury.” — At 
Kirkby-Wiske  w'as  born  the  quaint  and 
plodding  preceptor  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Roger  Ascham,  noted  for  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  gaming  and  cock-fighting,  and 
at  whose  death  that  calculating  queen 
declared  that  she  “would  rather  have 
lost  a  thousand  pounds.  ”  —  Coxwold, 
once  the  curacy  and  occasional  retreat 
of  Laurence  Sterne,  where,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  he  says,  he  spent  his  time  in 
“  w'riting  ‘Tristram  Shandy’,  fidgetting, 
shooting,  and  sermonizing.” — Skelton 
Castle,  the  dwelling  of  the  witty  Duke 
of  Wharton,  and  the  domicile  where  his 
nervous  dread  of  the  north-east  wind 
wras  exemplified  :  a  weakness  so  ridi¬ 
culed  by  “  the  English  Rousseau,”  that 
in  addressing  Wharton  from  Paris,  he 
commences,  “  Eugenius,  I  am  writing  a 
crazy  chapter,  wdth  my  face  turned  to¬ 
wards  thy  turret.’’ — Kirkby-Moorside, 
where  still  stands  the  house  in  which 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
expired,  the  description  of  w'hiclx  Pope 
miserably  mutilates  in  his  “  Dunciad  ’’  * 

*  It  was  not  “  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room” 
(as  Pope  has  it;  in  which  the  wretched  Villiers 
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and  from  whence  the  Earl  of  Arran’s 
letter,  descriptive  of  that  event,  was 
dated  :  a  document  whose  quaintness 
and  originality  entirely  refutes  the  pre¬ 
tended  letter  from  the  Duke  to  Dr. 
Barrow,  and  proves  it  to  be  a  shallow 
forgery.—' Topcliffe,  where  Charles  I. 
was  delivered  up  to  the  Parliament,  by 
the  mercenary  Scots— (hence  it  may  be 
called  <f  the  only  market  in  England  for 
the  sale  of  kings’’)— and  where  James 
VI.  stopped  a  night,  with  his  retinue, 
on  coming  to  take  possession  of  the 
English  crown. 

Whilst  these  vestiges  and  their  various 
associations  were  furnishing  matter  tor 
the  pens  of  provincial  authors,  young 
Mardyn  discovered  that  Mowbray’s  V ale, 
the  scene  of  his  hopes  and  happiness, 
and  the  nucleus  of  all  this  antiquarian 
interest,  wTas  without  its  historian.  But 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of 
our  young  enthusiast  were  comprised  in 
the  fact  of  so  much,  vagueness  encom¬ 
passing  the  meagre  records  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  monastic  and  baronial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  vale  of  Mowbray.  The 
principal  castle,  that  of  the  Mowbrays, 
had  totally  disappeared  ;  and  little  of  it 
was  known,  save  Camden’s  notice  of  it, 
in  his  time,  u  when  there  was  naught 
left  but  the  rampire  :  ’  ’  and  the  quaint 
registries  of  a  The  Domes-day  Book’’ 
were  inadequate  to  the  required  defini¬ 
tions  :  which,  with  its  barbarous  Nor¬ 
man  phraseology,  was  ill  subservient  to 
the  views  ol  an  ardent  panegyrist  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  castle  of  the  Mowbrays 
was  so  considerable  a  building,  as  to  be 
a  guide  to  all  the  surrounding  abbeys  ; 
but  now  the  only  ostensible  remem¬ 
brances  of  its  magnitude  and  importance 
were  the  evening  echoes  of  the  curfew- 
bell,  as  they  died  away  in  faint  and  fitful 
sounds  along  the  buried  cells  of  its 
mounded  site.  What  course  was  young 
Mardyn  to  take,  in  attempting  a  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  form  and  fortunes  of  his 
favourite  castle  ?  One  alternative  sug¬ 
gested  itself— forgery !  The  success  of 
the  wilful  Chatterton,  and  the  applause 
which  at  tended  young  Ireland’s i(  Shak- 
sperean  hoax,’’  spurred  him  on  to  his 
attempt  at  literary  imposition.  The  task 
of  procuring  paper  of  requisite  texture 
and  colour,  and  of  manufacturing  a 
peculiar  ink,  he  considered  too  complex 
and  hazardous,  and  he  therefore  decided 
on  the  non-production  of  his  authority 
for  pretended  documents— simply,  yet 

breathed  his  last;  the  place  having  never  been 
other  than  a  respectable  farm-house,  occupied 
by  one  of  the  duke’s  tenants.  With  all  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  poetical  charter,  we  think  Pope 
.ought  to  have  been  more  correct  in  his  satirical 
delineations. 


boldly,  playing  the  professed  copyist. 
He  might,  to  be  sure,  have  laid  the 
scene  of  his  documentary  discovery  at 
Byland  Abbey,  and  have  sworn  the  de¬ 
position  of  the  MSS.  to  have  been  in 
the  granite  coffin  of  the  “  illustrious” 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  whose  relics  were 
there  disinterred  after  a  six  hundred 
years’  oblivion  ;  or,  emulous  of  Chatter- 
ton,  instead  of  palming  the  records  on  the 
public  as  those  ol  a  monk  ot  St.  Mary’s 
Redcliffe,  Bristol,  he  might  have  re¬ 
ferred  their  concealment  to  St.  Mary’s, 
Thirsk,  Yorkshire  :  for  there  was  no 
oaken  chest,  panel,  ceiling,  or  crevice, 
which  that  church  contained  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted.  But,  adopting 
none  of  these  plausibilities,  he  con¬ 
structed  a  history  of  the  castle  in  his 
own  style  :  imitating,  nevertheless,  those 
writers  of  the  cloistered  school  who 
sprang  up  within  the  fostering  walls  of 
lettered  monasteries.  With  the  seeming 
minuteness  of  actual  survey  he  described 
the  interior  of  the  wassailing  halls  of 
Mowhray  Castle  ;  the  banners,  devices, 
and  arms,  which  decorated  their  lofty 
walls  ;  the  immense  winding  staircases, 
the  dungeoned  keep,  the  spacious  court¬ 
yard,  and  the  disposition  of  its  towers  ; 
adding  to  each  description  the  extent  ol 
feet,  wrhich  he  had  obtained  by  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  well-marked  site.  He  even 
carried  his  disquisitions  so  far  as  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  face  of  the  country,  woods, 
and  buildings,  which  were  perceptible 
from  the  high  turrets  of  the  castle.  He 
defined  the  number  of  Mowbray’s  re¬ 
tainers  ;  the  movements  and  plans  of 
the  forces  of  Henry  II. ;  the  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Mowbray  to  revolt ; 
his  speech  to  his  vassals ;  the  compassing 
of  the  castle  by  the  royal  beleagurers  ; 
and,  lastly,  Mowbray’s  discomfiture  and 
capture.  In  all  these  several  divisions 
of  his  subject,  he  preserved  an  especial 
appearance  of  monkish  originality  ;  and, 
unlike  the  paintings  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
his  depictments  was  probability.  Vary¬ 
ing  his  manner  and  style,  the  interlo¬ 
cutory  comments  which  he  introduced 
were  finely  contrasted  with  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  the  forgeries.  If  he  quoted  from 
Ossian,  it  was  to  produce  effect  by  way 
of  comparison.  Referring  to  the  war¬ 
like  carousals  of  Mowbray  and  his 
vassals,  the  Gaelic  bard  was  cited  to 
heighten  the  imagery  :  “  Night  passed 
away  in  song  ;  morning  returned  in  joy : 
a  thousand  chiefs  leaned  forward  from, 
their  seats  to  hear  thevoice  of  the  bard.” 

It  were  useless  to  prolong  this  detail 
of  young  Mardyn ’s  ingenuity.  The 
work  was  printed  on  his  responsibility 
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of  editorship,  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  an  antiquary  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  capacity,  a  new  and  casual  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  town,  whose  honoured  name 
we  might  here  repeat,  were  it  not  for  the 
lensive  recollection  that  time  (“  which 
lath  an  art,”  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
says,  “  to  make  dust  of  all  things”)  hath 
seen  its  venerable  “chronicler”  immured 
in  the  “  narrow  house.”  The  book  was 
published,  and  reviewed.  The  talented 

critic  of  the  “  N - Magazine,”  not 

perceiving  the  hoax,  quoted  the  history 
of  the  castle  entire  in  his  eulogistic  re¬ 
view,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  inte¬ 
rest  and  value  of  the  documents,  and 
commending  the  work  to  provincial 
patronage  !  Every  tongue  wagged  with 
expressions  of  congratulation  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  such  a  repertory  of  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Mowbrays  and  their  domi¬ 
nation  ;  and  young  Mardyn  secretly 
exulted  “  in  glory  and  in  joy”  at  his 
proud  success. 

The  misjudgings  and  caprice  of  re¬ 
viewers,  however,  is  no  novel  subject. 
Frori  the  time  of  Milton  to  that  of 
Montgomery,  we  might  form  a  chro- 
nnolo'ical  compendium  of  the  blunder¬ 
ing;.  of  those  of  “the  ungentle  craft.” 
These  are  on  record  the  snarlings  of  a 
Voltaire,  in  reference  to  our  Shakspeare 
— animadversions  which  have  found  an 
echo  in  that  sensible  writer  William 
Cobbett.  Yet  has  he  mistaken  his 
forte  (how  much  let  the  public  decide) 
when,  advocating  Button’s  axiom,  he  as¬ 
serts  that  genius  is  but  another  name 
for  industry  :  a  doctrine  in  attempting 
to  establish  which  he 

“  Deigns  to  spit  on  Shakspeare ’s  bead, 

And  say  the  world  is  wrong.” 

*  *  H. 


IWtrospecu'be  ©leanings. 


ANCIENT  JEWELLERY. 

(Concluded  from  page  37  0 
Bracelets. 

In  the  most  ancient  period  of  history, 
the  Bracelet  was  an  ensign  of  royalty. 
In  later  times,  it  has  been  used  in  the 
East  as  a  badge  of  power.  The  brace¬ 
let  of  Rebecca  ( mentioned  in  Genesis  ) 
weighed  ten  shekels,  or  about  five 
ounces  —a  weight  which  some  have 
thought  to  be  very  extraordinary  ;  but 
Sir  John  Chardin  assures  ns,  that  orna¬ 
ments  as  heavy,  and  even  heavier,  were 
worn  by  women  of  the  East  when  he 
was  there.  He  says,  with  reference 
to  the  ornaments  of  Rebecca,  that  “  the 
women  wear  rings  and  bracelets  of  as 


great  a  weight  through  all  Asia,  and 
such  as  are  much  heavier  r  they  are 
rather  manacles  than  bracelets  ;  there 
are  some  as  large  as  the  finger  ;  the 
women  wear  several  of  them,  one  above 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  some¬ 
times  to  have  the  arm  covered  with 
them  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  Poor 
people  wear  as  many  of  glass,  or  horn. 
They  hardly  ever  take  them  off :  they 
are  their  riches.” 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  men, 
as  well  as  the  women,  wore  bracelets  ; 
but  the  latter  never  wore  them  till  they 
were  betrothed.  Bracelets  were  at  first 
properly  military  ornaments,  or  rewards, 
irequently  conferred  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  by  generals  and  princes,  on  those 
who  behaved  gallantly  in  fight.  Kennett 
says,  “  The  armillse  was  a  kind  of  brace¬ 
let,  given  upon  account  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  services,  only  to  such  as  were  born 
Romans.”  They  became  afterwards 
arbitrary  decorations,  assumed  at  plea¬ 
sure,  and  are  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  worn  for  health  as  well  as  orna¬ 
ment  ;  and  particularly  as  amulets,  to 
break  the  force  of  charms  and  fascina¬ 
tions. 

“  The  emblems,”  says  Fosbroke,  “  of 
supreme  authority  among  the  British 
Kings,  were  golden  bands  worn  round 
the  neck,  arms,  and  knees.  Ornamented 
bracelets  of  brass  have  been  found  round 
the  arms  of  skeletons  in  British  bar- 
rows.” 

The  northern  people  used  to  swear  on 
their  bracelets  to  render  contracts  more 
inviolable.  Bracelets  are  still  used  by 
the  savages  of  Africa  and  America, 
made  of  metal,  glass  beads,  and  the  like. 

In  England  they  are  manufactured 
with  exquisite  taste,  and  form  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  decoration  of  the  British  Fair. — 
Query  :  Do  they  need  any  decoration  ? 

P.  T.  W. 


MARCH  OF  INTELLECT  IN  ANCIENT 
DAYS. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
the  year  1738,  vol.  40,  p.  393,  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  “  Procopius,  in  his  Historia 
Arcana ,  says  the  Emperor  Justinus,  not 
being  able  to  write  his  name,  had  a  thin 
smooth  piece  of  board,  through  which 
were  cut  holes  in  form  of  the  four  let¬ 
ters  J.  V.  S.  T.,  which  laid  on  the 
paper,  served  to  direct  the  point  of  his 
pen — his  hand  was  guided  by  another. 
Possibly,  this  way  likewise  has  given  the 
hint  to  the  first  of  our  card-makers,  who 
paint  their  cards  in  the  same  manner, 
by  plates  of  pewter  or  copper,  or  only 
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paste-boards,  with  slits  in  them  in  form 
of  the  figures  that  are  to  be  painted  on 
the  cards.” 

Kings  formerly  marked  their  coins 
with  their  monograms.  Of  this  we  have 
instances  in  Charlemagne’s  coins  :  that 
prince  also  used  the  monogram  for  his 
signature.  Eginhard  gives  us  this  rea¬ 
son  for  it,  viz. — that  Charlemagne  could 
not  write ;  and  that,  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  learn  in  his  grown  age,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  signing  with 
a  monogram.  P.  T.  W. 


Hpirtt  of  i3tsco&er#« 


Camomile  and  Coffee. 

Probably  many  of  our  London  friends 
may  not  be  aware  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  camomile  “  tea.”  Its  emetic 
property,  taken  in  a  tepid  state,  is  wrell 
known.  The  country  people,  in  certain 
parts  of  England,  as  about  Wootton,  in 
Oxfordshire  especially,  frequently  use  a 
strong  infusion  of  camomile  as  a  purga¬ 
tive,  taking  it  at  bed  time,  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  swallowed  ;  when  it  produces 
copious  perspiration,  and  the  following 
morning  it  acts  as  a  gentle  but  effectual 
purgative.  It  is  also  there  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  indiges¬ 
tions,  colic,  pains  and  obstructions  of 
the  bowels,  especially  when  arising  from 
cold  ;  which,  says  Dr.  Hancock,  we 
know  to  be  the  more  common  existing 
causes  of  those  disorders.  The  Doctor 
adds,  that  “  a  cup  of  coffee.,  taken  hot 
on  an  empty  stomach,’’  will  often  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  analagous  to  the  camo¬ 
mile  ;  but,  in  respect  to  time,  the  coffeo 
operates  much  more  speedily. 

Force  of  Running  Water. 

During  the  great  storm  and  flood  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  in  August  last, 
the  river  Don  forced  a  mass  of  400  or 
500  tons  of  stones,  many  of  200  or  300 
pounds  weight,  up  an  inclined  plane, 
rising  six  feet  in  eight  or  ten  yards.  A 
stone  of  three  or  four  tons  has  been 
likewise  moved  out  of  a  deep  pool  of  the 
river,  one  hundred  yards  from  its  place. 

Night  Telegraph. 

M.  Kervengar  has  invented  a  night 
telegraph,  which,  from  its  novelty  ,  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  applicability,  both  by  day  and 
night,  attracts  much  attention  in  France. 
The  inventer  has  gradually  improved  it, 
until  he  can  obtain  24,945  signs  by  its 
means. 

Chinese  Canal. 

in  the  year  1825,  there  was  opened  in 


Cochin-China,  a  canal  twenty-three  miles 
long,  eighty  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet 
deep.  It  was  begun  and  finished  in  six 
weeks,  although  carried  through  large 
forests,  and  over  extensive  marshes. — 
Twenty  thousand  men  were  at  work 
upon  it  day  and  night ;  and  it  is  said 
that  seven  thousand  died  of  fatigue. 

To  remove  fixed  Glass  Stoppers. 

Pass  a  piece  of  woollen  list  once  round 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  let  the  two 
ends  be  taken  by  two  different  persons  ; 
then,  the  bottle  being  held  firm,  if  the 
persons  draw  the  list  alternately  to¬ 
wards  them,  the  friction  upon  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  will  soon  warm  it  so  much 
as  to  enlarge  the  glass,  and  allow  the 
ready  removal  of  the  stopper.  Others 
recommend  the  old  process  of  warming 
the  neck,  either  by  a  hot  coal  or  a  flame. 
Or,  if  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  is  broken 
off,  so  that  no  hold  of  it  can  be  taken, 
the  bottle  should,  after  being  warmed, 
be  enveloped  in  a  cloth,  so  as  to  have  the 
neck  free,  and  then  be  struck  upon  the 
bottom  (by  the  hand.)  Generally,  the 
first  blow  will  make  the  stopper  fly  out ; 
but  sometimes  several  successive  blows 
are  required. 

Use  of  Muriatic  Acid  in  Cleaning 
Monuments. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings  in  Paris 
have  been  cleaned  by  the  following  pro¬ 
cess  *.  First,  washing  with  a  brush  and 
water  ;  then  with  water  acidified  with 
muriatic  acid  ;  and,  finally,  by  water 
alone.  It  would,  perhaps,  take  a  great 
quantity  of  acid  to  cleanse  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  butwe  wish  it  could  be  done. 

EconomicalChinese  process  for  imitating 
Silver  Paper. 

Take  two  scruples  of  gelatine,  or  Flan¬ 
ders  glue,  made  of  ox  hide  ;  one  scruple 
of  alum,  and  a  pint  of  water.  Place  the 
whole  over  a  slow  fire,  until  the  water 
is  almost  entirely  evaporated ;  spread 
sheets  of  paper  on  a  table,  and,  with  a 
brush,  lay  on  two  or  three  coats  of  this 
glue  ;  then  take  a  powder,  made  of  talc 
boiled,  and  one-third  of  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  alum.  Again,  having  well  pounded 
these  substances,  sift  them,  then  boil 
them  again  in  water,  then  dry  them  in 
the  sun,  and  pound  them  again.  The 
powder,  which  is  then  very  fine,  is  to  be 
passed  through  a  very  fine  sieve  upon 
the  sheets  of  prepared  paper.  The  talc 
powder  is  glued  fast ;  it  is  then  to  be 
dried  in  the  shade  ;  after  which  remove 
the  superfluous  powder  with  a  piece  of 
cotton. —  From  the  French. 

What  a  labour  of  patience  and  in- 
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genuity  u  this  process,  compared  with 
the  canal  in  Cochin-China,  which  we 
have  just  described! 

Xew  Spirit. 

The  berries  of  the  sorbtis  aucuparia 
are  now  used  in  the  north  of  France  for 
the  production  of  a  spirit,  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  purest  distillation  from 
grapes  for  brandy.  The  berries,  when 
perfectly  ripe,  are  first  exposed  to  the 
cold  in  the  open  air,  then  put  into  a 
wooden  vessel,  bruised,  and  boiling  water 
poured  on  them,  the  whole  being  stirred 
till  it  has  sunk  in  temperature  to  82  deg. 
Fahrenheit.  Yeast  is  then  added  ;  the 
whole  is  covered  up,  and  left  to  fer¬ 
ment.  When  the  fermentation  is  over, 
the  liquor  is  to  be  put  into  the  still,  and 
drawn  oil’  in  the  usual  way.  The  first 
running  is  weak  and  disagreeable  in 
flavour  ;  but  being  distilled  from  off  very 
fresh  finely  powdered  charcoal,  in  the 
troportion  of  nine  pounds  to  forty  gal- 
ons  of  weak  spirit,  a  very  fine  product 
is  obtained.  The  charcoal  should  re¬ 
main  in  the  liquid  two  or  three  days 
before  the  second  distillation. 

TVater  Cresses. 

A  dangerous  plant  grows,  mixed  with 
water-cresses,  in  springs  and  streams: 
when  not  in  flower,  it  so  much  resem¬ 
bles  the  latter  as  not  easily  to  be  distin¬ 
guished,  except  by  a  botanist.  Water- 
cresses  are  of  a  deeper  green,  and  some¬ 
times  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  leaves  are  more  browrn, 
and  e-pecially  the  last  leaves,  which  are 
in  pairs  larger  than  the  others,  and  undu¬ 
lated  at  their  edges.  The  dangerous 
plant,  or  water-parsnip,  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  an  uniform  green,  the  ends  of  its 
leaves  are  longer  and  narrower,  conical 
at  the  extremities,  and  toothed  at  the 
edges.  The  best  method  of  knowing 
them  well,  is  to  examine  them  in  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  expanded,  and 
when  they  may  be  thoroughly  distin¬ 
guished. 
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G-4SPAHONI  THE  BANDIT. 

( Concluded  from  page  39.) 

In  the  month  of  September,  1822,  a 
wedding  took  place,  in  a  village  called 
Valle  Corsa,  situated,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Corsa, 
between  an  amiable  and  industrious 
young  couple,  somewhat  above  the  lower 
class,  who  had  that  day  taken  possession 
of  a  small  farm,  purchased  by  their  hard- 
earned  savings  and  the  assistance  of 


their  parents.  Whilst  the  guests  were 
amusing  themselves  with  dancing,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  evening,  Gasparoni 
made  his  appearance  in  the  room,  with 
a  few  comrades,  and  inquired  if  nothing 
good  had  been  left  from  the  wedding 
dinner.  Being  answered  that  very  little 
had  remained,  from  the  concourse  of 
visiters  having  been  greater  than  they 
had  anticipated,  he  commenced  a  search 
of  the  house,  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
young  couple,  discovered  a  rather  plen¬ 
tiful,  though  homely  supper,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  guests.  The 
countenance  of  the  bandit  immediately 
changed.  “What !”  demanded  he  in  a 
surly  tone,  “  are  Gasparoni  and  his  com¬ 
panions  to  be  denied  their  supper  at  a 
wedding,  when  there  are  sufficient  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  house  ?  Enough  !  the 
bride  shall  go  with  me  !”  Then  turn¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  youthful  husband, 
he  said — “  If  you  are  in  want  ot  your 
partner,  send  me  the  day  after  to-mor¬ 
row,  at  latest,  six  hundred  scudi,  or  you 
will  never  see  her  more.”  Resistance 
was  vain  ;  the  guests  were  horror-struck, 
and  the  unfortunate  girl  was  dragged 
from  the  arms  of  her  distracted  hus¬ 
band,  and  carried  to  the  mountains.  On 
the  second  day,  as  the  bandit  had  inti¬ 
mated,  the  unhappy  husband  had  con¬ 
trived,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends, 
to  collect  the  sum  named  for  ransom, 
which  he  immediately  sent  by  one  of  his 
labourers,  who  consigned  it  into  the 
hands  of  Gasparoni.  Hereupon  the 
villain  took  the  man  to  a  grotto,  where 
he  found  the  poor  girl  tied  to  a  tree, 
with  her  hands  behind  her.  “  You  are 
come,”  said  the  bandit,  “to  take  your 
master’s  young  bride  home  ;  I  will  keep 
my  word,  you  shall  take  her.”  With 
that  he  drew  his  bloody  knife,  and 
stabbed  the  innocent  virgin  to  the  heart. 
Such  was  the  strength  and  dexterity 
with  which  he  used  the  diabolical  instru¬ 
ment,  that  the  point  came  out  at  her 
back.  “Return  nowr,”  said  he,  “to 
your  master  :  tell  him  from  me  to  enjoy 
her,  and  that  I  hope  he  will  be  more 
hospitable  to  his  friends  at  his  next  nup¬ 
tials.”  The  affrighted  countryman  took 
the  corpse  of  the  murdered  girl  on  his 
shoulders,  and  bore  'it  to  the  anxious 
and  expectant  lover.  The  scene  which 
followed  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
in  the  moment  of  phrenzy  he  snatched 
the  lifeless  body  of  his  wife  from  the 
bearer,  and  rushing  into  the  house,  shot 
himself  through  the  head,  and  expired 
on  the  corpse.  The  police  were  now 
in  hot  pursuit  after  him;  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  amongst  other  edicts,  offered 
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a  premium  of  four  thousand  scudi  for 
his  head,  and  a  free  pardon,  besides  this 
large  sum  of  money,  to  any  one  of  his 
comrades  who  should  succeed  in  destroy¬ 
ing  him.  The  knowledge  of  this  edict, 
and  his  having  discovered  among  his 
accomplices  many  daring  individuals, 
who  had  entered  his  band  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  Government,  and  even 
assisted  him  in  his  robberies  with  the 
desperate  resolution  of  gaining  the 
golden  prize  by  his  destruction,  irri¬ 
tated  him  extremely,  and  obliged  him  to 
dismiss  a  great  number  of  his  followers, 
and  retire  with  a  chosen  few,  on  whom 
he  could  rely,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Terracina.  Here,  instead  of  concealing 
himself,  his  daring  spirit  conceived  and 
executed  the  plan  of  carrying  to  his  re¬ 
treat,  in  a  forest  two  miles  only  from 
Terracina  (a  garrisoned  town),  a  colonel 
of  the  Austrian  troop.  He  demanded 
as  his  ransom,  ten  thousand  scudi  (about 
2,000/.)  In  this,  however,  he  was  frus¬ 
trated,  by  the  general- in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  army  sending  him  word,  that 
if  the  slightest  insult  was  offered  to  the 
colonel,  he  would  fire  the  whole  village 
of  Cicciaria,  and  revenge  himself  on 
Gasparoni’s  parents.  This  spirited  an¬ 
swer  alarmed  him  for  the  safety  of  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  always  much 
attached  ;  and  he  immediately  gave  the 
colonel  his  liberty.  Gasparoni  attri¬ 
butes  his  many  miraculous  escapes  (from 
his  own  associates  and  the  police)  to  the 
affections  of  a  boy,  to  whom  he  had 
stood  compare ,  or  godfather.  This  lad, 
who  partook  of  the  ferocity  of  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  but  excelled  him  in  his  cunning, 
and  joined  him  when  only  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  would  never  leave  his  side, 
and  always  watched  whilst  the  bandit 
slept,  standing  or  sitting  as  sentinel  at 
his  head  ;  and  for  the  five  years  they 
were  together,  was  never  known  to  be 
oft*  his  guard.  Every  effort  was  made 
by  the  Government  to  tempt  this  boy, 
but  ineffectually  :  he  was  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  at  last  died  in  the  defence  of 
his  inhuman  master.  The  circumstance 
of  this  little  hero’s  death  was  as  follows  : 
In  October,  1824,  Gasparoni  having  in¬ 
formation  that  the  police  were  informed 
of  his  retreat,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
surrounded  in  the  night,  fled  to  a  hut 
some  miles  distant,  which  had  been  in¬ 
dicated  to  him,  taking  with  him  only  the 
boy,  where  he  fancied  himself  in  perfect 
security.  He  was,  however,  deceived  ; 
the  information  given  him  was  a  deep- 
laid  scheme,  in  which  some  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  implicated,  to  entice  him 
to  this  spot,  and  if  possible  to  take  him 
alive,  that  a  summary  example  might 


have  been  made  of  him.  The  boy,  hear¬ 
ing  a  noise,  waked  his  master,  by  wrhom 
he  was  immediately  urged  to  fly,  Gaspa¬ 
roni  trusting  to  his  own  wit  and  courage 
to  get  clear  himself.  The  police,  who 
were  nearer  than  they  imagined,  and 
could  see  their  motions  through  a  loop¬ 
hole  cut  in  the  hut  for  the  purpose,  and 
fearful  of  losing  their  prize,  fired  in¬ 
stantly  amongst  them,  and  the  first  ball 
passed  through  the  conical  hat  of  the 
bandit.  The  intrepid  boy  sprung  for¬ 
ward  writh  his  pistols,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  firing,  when  a  second  shot  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  The  police  had  by 
this  time  forced  the  fragile  door  of  the 
hut ;  but  knowing  the  ferocious  and 
now  desperate  courage  of  him  they  were 
to  take,  stood  hesitating  to  enter,  when 
Gasparoni  took  a  cool  and  deliberate 
aim  with  his  blunderbuss,  killed  the  first, 
a  brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie,  and 
wounded  two  others.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  shock  his  pursuers  had  received 
from  his  fire,  and  assisted  by  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  he  rushed  past  them 
with  an  agility  almost  incredible,  and 
succeeded  in  escaping. 

He  laments  the  poor  unfortunate  boy 
to  this  day  ;  and,  could  one  believe  in 
the  assertion  of'  this  execrable  wretch, 
he  would  willingly  have  died  for  him. 
The  reward  this  ill-fated  lad  received 
for  his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  his 
fiendish  master,  was  condemnation  to 
death,  and  his  body  to  be  quartered  and 
hung  in  the  most  conspicuous  places. 
His  head,  the  only  part  now  remaining, 
is  to  be  seen  over  the  Porta  Angelica  of 
Rome  (a  gate  leading  to  Ponte  Molla,  on 
the  Florence  road),  in  an  iron  cage. 

The  condemnation  to  death  after  a 
man  is  actually  dead,  must  sound  strange 
to  the  English  reader,  but  such  is  the 
case  in  the  Roman,  as  well  as  in  the 
Tuscan  tribunals  :  by  the  latter  of  which, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Leg¬ 
horn  (with  whom  the  writer  is  acquaint¬ 
ed),  being  accused  of  a  crime  a  few 
years  since,  was,  notwithstanding  his 
death  by  assassination,  tried  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards,  and  sentenced, 
by  this  strange  law,  to  the  galleys  for 
life.  Every  effort  has  been  made,  and 
immense  sums  spent  by  the  father,  to 
quash  this  ridiculous  sentence,  but  use¬ 
lessly,  and  the  stain  still  remains  on  the 
family. — Foreign  Literary  Gazette . 


jf3otts  of  a  Utaijev- 

SIGNS  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

Our  forefathers  paid  more  attention  to 
the  periodical  occurrences  of  Nature,  as 
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guides  for  direction  in  their  domestic 
and  rural  occupations,  than  perhaps  vve 
of  the  present  day  are  accustomed  to  do. 
They  seem  to  have  referred  to  the  book 
of  Nature  more  frequently  and  regularly 
than  to  the  almanac.  Whether  it  were, 
that  the  one,  being  always  open  before 
them,  was  ready  for  reference,  and  not 
the  other,  certain  it  is  that  they  attend¬ 
ed  to  the  signs  of  the  seasons,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  regarded  certain  natural 
occurrences  as  indicating  and  reminding 
them  of  the  proper  season  for  com¬ 
mencing  a  variety  of  affairs  in  common 
life.  The  time  was,  perhaps  it  is  not 
yet  gone  by,  when  no  good  housewife 
would  think  of  brewing  when  the  beans 
were  in  blossom.  The  bursting  of  the 
alder  buds,  it  was  believed,  announced 
the  period  at  which  eels  begin  to  stir 
out  of  their  winter  quarters,  and  there¬ 
fore  marked  the  season  for  the  miller 
or  fisherman  to  put  down  his  leaps,  to 
catch  them  at  the  wears  and  floodgates. 
The  angler  considered  the  season  at 
which  tench  bite  most  freely  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  blooming  of  the  wheat ; 
und  when  the  mulberry  tree  came  into 
leaf,  the  most  cautious  gardener  j  udged 
that  he  might  safely  commit  his  tender 
exotics  to  the  open  air,  without  appre¬ 
hension  of  injury  from  frosts  and  cold. 
Then  there  was  a  variety  of  old  sayings 
or  proverbs  in  vogue,  of  a  corresponding 
character,  such  as, 

“  When  the  sloe  tree  is  white  as  a  sheet. 

Sow'  your  barley,  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet.” 

“  When  elder  is  white,  brew  and  bake  a  peck, 
When  elder  is  black,  brew  and  bake  a  sack.” 

“  You  must  look  for  grass  on  the  top  of  the  oak 
tree,”  &c. 

People  talked  of  “  the  cuckoo  having 
picked  up  the  dirt,”  alluding  to  the 
clean  state  of  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  cuckoo  ;  and  of 
u  blackthorn  winds,”  meaning  the  bleak 
north-east  winds,  so  commonly  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  spring,  about  the  time  of  the 
blowing  of  the  blackthorn.  Virgil,  in 
the  recipe  he  gives  in  the  fourth  Geor- 
gic  for  the  production  of  a  stock  of 
bees,  states  that  the  process  is  com¬ 
menced  (translated) 

“  Before  the  meadow's  blush  with  recent  flawers, 
And  prattling  swallows  hang  their  nests  on 
high 

and  Shakspeare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale 
speaks  of 

“  Daffodils. 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  wiuds  of  March  with  beauty.'’ 

Rev.  IV.  T.  liree—in  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

A  FACT. 

I  am  an  old  gentleman, —  I  glory  in  the 
title.  Many  a  person  at  my  age,  and 


with  my  (I  must  say)  rather  youthful 
look,  would  call  himself  a  middle-aged 
man — perhaps  even  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life  ;  but  I  scorn  such  half  measures. 
I  htive  passed  my  grtmd  climacteric,  and 
therefore  am  an  old  gentleman.  Does 
not  my  candour  deserve  that  1  should 
claim  all  the  privileges  of  one  ?  I  have 
no  notion  of  being  virtuous  for  nothing. 
The  great  privilege,  then,  which  I 
cl'aim  in  all  companies  and  under  all 
circumstances,  is  that  of  speaking  my 
mind.  Now,  old  as  I  am,  and  possess¬ 
ing,  too,  (I  must  say,)  a  great  deal  of 
observation,  I  never  yet  found  that  things 
which  were  loudly  praised  from  the  very 
first  by  the  many- headed  multitude  did 
ever  truly  possess  intrinsic  merit. 

B luckwood' s  Magazine. 


DARTMOOR. 

In  journeying  through  the  south  ot 
Devon,  especially  that  luxuriant  portion 
of  which  Dawlish  forms  the  commence¬ 
ment,  and  Torquay,  with  its  romantic 
uir-hung  terraces,  the  termination,  the 
admirer  of  the  picturesque  must  have 
often  marked  with  astonishment,  not  un 
mingled  writh  awe,  the  forbidding  as¬ 
pect  of  a  gloomy,  barren  range  of  hills 
- — rising  in  some  places  to  the  dignity 
of  mountains  —  which  abruptly  bound 
the  inland  horizon.  From  whatever 
point  of  view’  beheld,  w’hether  from  the 
still  and  lofty  lanes  of  Bighopsteignton, 
the  bluff  cliffs  of  Teignmouth,  or  the 
unique  villa- studded  Babicombe,  this 
range  wrears  the  same  inhospitable  cha¬ 
racter  ;  tracing  its  bold  outline  on  the 
sky,  not  gracefully,  like  the  sylvan  per¬ 
spectives  of  Claude,  but  in  the  fixed, 
massive,  gigantic  spirit  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  While  every  other  part  of  the 
landscape  glow’s  with  varied  magic, 
Dartmoor  —  for  it  is  of  this  vast  de¬ 
serted  region  I  am  speaking —  stands 
sternly  out  in  her  desolation.  The  very 
sunbeams  that  light  up  in  beauty  the 
meadows  which  repose  at  her  feet,  that 
deck  the  hedges  with  the  varied  em¬ 
broidery  of  the  seasons,  and  bid  a  thou¬ 
sand  hill-born  streamlets  roll  in  liquid 
silver  along  their  channels,  tend  only  to 
enhance  her  gloom.  In  the  serenest 
hour  of  the  serenest  day  in  summer, 
she  wears  'ever  a  frow’n  on  her  brow, 
and,  like  Satan  in  Eden,  seems  to  envy 
the  happiness  she  cannot  share.  Though 
she  be  the  fruitful  mother  of  half  the 
rivers  that  roll  laughing  through  the 
vales  of  Devon,  she  yet  feels  no  joy  in 
her  maternity,  but  hurries  them,  one 
after  another,  from  her  presence.  Si¬ 
lence  and  Solitude  stand  sentinel  on  her 
borders,  and  within  sits  Ruin,  throned 
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on  some  mighty  Tor,  coeval  with  the 
birth  of  time.  Vast  morasses,  over 
which,  unseen  of  man,  the  shy  raven 
sweeps  like  an  ill-boding  fiend  ;  rough 
sombre  crags,  within  which  the  wild  fox 
nestles  ;  stunted  heath-broom,  gloom¬ 
ing  in  long  and  apparently  endless  suc¬ 
cession  on  the  sight ;  patches  of  scanty 
verdure  whereon  the  lizard  glides,  and 
the  red  snake  trails  its  length  ;  streams, 
sluggish  or  active,  either  creeping  along 
the  plains,  or  rushing  headlong  from 
the  heights,  here  lonely  and  unshelter¬ 
ed,  there  fringed  with  dense  forests  of 
rushes,  which  give  out  a  sullen  tone,  as 
the  fierce  hurricane  passes  over  them ; 
these  varied  objects  complete  a  scene  ot 
desolation,  barrenness,  and  sublimity, 
such  as  no  other  spot  in  England  can 
parallel. — Monthly  Magazine . 


EATABLE  SNAILS. 

The  Romans  took  great  pains  in  rear¬ 
ing  these  snails.  They  kept  them  in 
sties  called  cochledria,  which  were  ge¬ 
nerally  constructed  under  rocks  or  emi¬ 
nences  moistened  by  a  passing  stream. 
If,  however,  the  sty  was  not  sufficiently 
humid,  a  water-pipe,  bored  full  of 
holes,  like  a  watering-pot,  was  intro¬ 
duced,  by  which  means  it  was  continu¬ 
ally  sprinkled  and  kept  in  a  favourable 
state.  Here  the  snails  required  little 
attendance  or  food,  supplying  them¬ 
selves  as  they  crawled  about  the  sides 
or  floor  of  their  prison  ;  but,  when  it 
was  wished  to  fatten  them,  they  were 
fed  with  bran  and  sodden  wine  ;  and,  on 
this  generous  fare,  they  grew  occasion¬ 
ally  to  such  a  size  that,  according  to 
Varro,  the  shell  would  hold  full  ten 
quarts ! 

These  snails  are  still  eaten  in  great 
numbers  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
particularly  during  Lent.  In  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  there  are  gardens  in  which 
they  are  fed  in  many  thousands  together, 
a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
them  about  that  season  ;  and  at  Vienna, 
a  few  years  ago,  seven  of  them  were 
charged  at  an  inn  the  same  as  a  plate  of 
veal  or  beef.  The  usual  modes  of  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  the  table  are,  either 
boiling,  frying  them  in  butter,  or  some¬ 
times  stuffing  them  with  farce-meat ; 
but  in  what  manner  soever  they  are 
dressed,  it  is  said,  their  sliminess  al¬ 
ways,  in  a  great  measure,  remains. 
These  edible  snails  were  introduced 
into  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Charles  Howard, 
of  the  Arundel  family,  and  afterwmrds 
by  the  eccentric  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
either  as  being  a  favourite  foreign  deli¬ 


cacy,  or  in  order  to  cure  his  beautiful 
wife  of  a  consumptive  disease.  The 
fashion  seems  to  have  taken,  for  the 
great  master-cook,  Robert  May,  has  left 
several  receipts  tor  dressing  snails 
among  the  secrets  of  his  fifty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  ;  but,  like  other  fashions,  it 
soon  passed  away,  for  the  English  have 
no  relish  of  such  “  liquorish  viands.’’ 
In  proof  of  this  is  a  story  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

“  The  chemical  philosophers,  Dr. 
Black  and  Dr.  Hutton,  were  particular 
friends,  though  there  was  something 
extremely  opposite  in  their  external  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner.  Dr.  Black  spoke 
with  the  English  pronunciation,  with 
punctilious  accuracy  of  expression,  both 
in  point  of  matter  and  manner.  The 
geologist  was  the  very  reverse  of  this  ; 
his  conversation  was  conducted  in  broad 
phrases,  expressed  with  a  broad  Scotch 
accent,  which  often  heightened  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  what  he  said. 

“  It  chanced  that  the  two  doctors  had 
held  some  discourse  together  upon  the 
folly  of  abstaining  from  feeding  on  the 
testaceous  creatures  of  the  land,  while 
those  of  the  sea  were  considered  as  de¬ 
licacies.  Wherefore  not  eat  snails  ? 
They  are  well  known  to  be  nutritious 
and  wholesome,  even  sanative  in  some 
cases.  The  epicures  of  olden  times 
enumerated,  among  the  richest  and 
raciest  delicacies,  the  snails  which  were 
fed  in  the  marble  quarries  of  Lucca; 
the  Italians  still  hold  them  in  esteem. 
In  short,  it  was  determined  that  a  gas¬ 
tronomic  experiment  should  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  snails.  The  snails 
were  procured,  dieted  for  a  time,  then 
stewed  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  philo¬ 
sophers  ;  who  had  either  invited  no 
guest  to  their  banquet,  or  found  none 
who  relished  in  prospect  the  piece  de 
resistance .  A  huge  dish  of  snails  was 
placed  before  them ;  but  philosophers 
are  but  men,  after  all ;  and  the  sto¬ 
machs  of  both  the  doctors  began  to  re¬ 
volt  against  the  proposed  experiment. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  looked  with  dis¬ 
gust  on  the  snails,  they  retained  their 
awe  for  each  other  ;  so  that  each,  con¬ 
ceiving  the  symptoms  of  internal  revolt 
peculiar  to  himself,  began,  with  infinite 
exertion  to  swallow,  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tities,  the  mess  which  he  internally 
loathed.  Dr.  Black,  at  length,  ‘  show¬ 
ed  the  white  feather,’  but  in  a  very  de¬ 
licate  manner,  as  if  to  sound  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  messmate.  ‘Doctor,’  he 
said,  in  his  precise  and  quiet  manner, 

‘  Doctor, — do  you  not  think  that  they 
taste  a  little — a  very  little,  green?’ 
‘D — d  green,  d — d  green,  indeed— tak’ 
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them  awa,  tak’  them  awa’,’  vociferated 
Dr.  llutton,  starting’  up  from  table, 
and  giving  full  vent  to  his  feelings  of 
abhorrence.  And  so  ended  all  hopes 
of  introducing  snails  into  the  modern 
cuisine ;  and  thus  philosophy  can  no 
more  cure  a  nausea  than  honour  can  set 
a  broken  limb.’’ — Quarterly  Review. 


SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 

The  parents  of  the  children  who  form 
the  group,  now  so  well  known,  through 
the  engraving  of  Mr.  Doo,  and  entitled 
“  Nature,’’  applied  to  him  to  take  their 
portraits.  Sir  Thomas  declined  paint¬ 
ing  them  ;  he  had  not  time,  and  could 
not  undertake  the  commission.  He  was 
urged  to  come  and  look  at  them.  To 
this  he  was  prevailed  on  ;  and  when  he 
saw  them,  he  sighed,  and  said,  “  Ah  ! 
I  must  paint  them.’’  They  were  so 
beautiful  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation. 

At  the  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Dawe, 
It.  A.,  during  the  performance  of  the 
service  over  the  grave,  in  the  vaults  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was 
observed  to  look  wistfully  about  him,  as 
if  contemplating  the  place  as  that  to 
which  he  himself  would  some  day  be 
borne ;  and  when  the  service  was  con¬ 
cluded,  it  was  remarked,  that  he  stop¬ 
ped  to  look  at  the  inscription  on  the 
stone  which  covers  the  body  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  West.  Three  months  will  not 
have  elapsed  from  that  period,  when  his 
presumed  anticipation  will  be  realized — 
he  will  be  the  next  to  whom  those  vaults 
are  opened. — Athenceum . 


LORD  BYRON. 

In  Mr.  Moore’s  “  Letters  and  Journals 
of  Lord  Byron :  with  Notices  of  his 
Life,”  we  find  the  following  anecdotes 
of  the  noble  poet’s  superstition.  As 
we  could  not  do  justice  to  Mr.  Moore’s 
valuable  work,  and  sufficiently  consult 
the  interest  of  our  readers,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  of  the  Miiror,  we  have  at¬ 
tached  a  Supplement  to  this  sheet. 

“In  addition  to  the  natural  tendency 
to  superstition  which  is  usually  found 
connected  with  the  poetical  tempera¬ 
ment,  Lord  Iiyron  had  also  the  example 
and  influence  of  his  mother,  acting  upon 
him  from  infancy,  to  give  his  mind  this 
tinge.  Her  implicit  belief  in  the  won¬ 
ders  of  second  sight,  and  the  strange 
tales  she  told  of  this  mysterious  faculty, 
used  to  astonish  not  a  little  her  sober 
English  friends  ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
that,  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  death  of 
his  friend,  Shelley,  the  idea  of  fetches 
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and  forewarnings,  impressed  upon  him 
by  his  mother,  had  not  wholly  lost  pos¬ 
session  of  the  poet’s  mind.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  more  playful  sort  of  super¬ 
stition,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a 
slight  circumstance  told  me  of  him  by 
one  of  his  Southwell  friends.  This  lady 
had  a  large  agate  bead,  with  a  wire 
through  it,  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
a  barrow,  and  lay  always  in  her  work- 
box.  Lord  Byron  asking  one  day  what 
it  was,  she  told  him  that  it  had  been 
given  her  as  an  amulet,  and  the  charm 
was,  that  as  long  as  she  had  this  bead 
in  her  possession,  she  should  never  be 
in  love.  ‘  Then  give  it  to  me,’  he  cried 
eagerly,  ‘  for  that’s  just  the  thing  I 
want.’  The  young  lady  refused;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  bead  disap¬ 
peared.  She  taxed  him  with  the  theft, 
and  he  owned  it ;  but  said,  she  never 
should  see  her  amulet  again.  *  *  * 

“  When  he  first  went  to  Newstead,  on 
his  arrival  from  Aberdeen,  he  planted,  it 
seems,  a  young  oak  in  some  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  had  an  idea  that  as  it 
flourished  so  should  he.  Some  six  or 
seven  years  after,  on  revisiting  the  spot, 
he  found  his  oak  choked  up  by  weeds, 
and  almost  destroyed.  In  this  circum¬ 
stance,  which  happened  soon  after  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthen  left  Newstead,  origi¬ 
nated  a  poem,  which  consists  of  five 
stanzas,  but  of  which  the  few  opening 
lines  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  : — 

“  Young  Oak,  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the 
s round, 

I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than 
mine ; 

That  thy  dark  waving  branches  would  flourish 
around, 

And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope, when,  in  infancy’s  years 

On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear’d  thee  with 
pride 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my 
tears, — 

Thy  decay  not  the  weeds,  that  surround  thee, 
can  hide. 

I  left  thee,  my  oak,  and  since  that  fatal  hour, 

A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  ball  of  my  sire,” 
&c.  &c. 

Of  Captain  Kidd,  with  whom  Lord 
Byron  sailed  to  Lisbon,  in  1809,  he  used 
to  mention  a  strange  story  : 

“  This  officer  stated,  that  being  asleep 
one  night  in  his  berth,  he  was  awakened 
by  the  pressure  of  something  heavy  on 
his  limbs,  and,  there  being  a  faint  light 
in  the  room,  could  see,  as  he  thought, 
distinctly,  the  figure  of  his  brother,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  naval  service  in 
the  East  Indies,  dressed  in  his  uniform, 
and  stretched  across  the  bed.  Con¬ 
cluding  it  to  be  an  illusion  of  the  senses, 
he  shut  his  eyes,  and  made  an  effort  to 
sleep  ;  but  still  the  same  pressure  con¬ 
tinued,  and  still,  as  often  as  he  ventured 
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to  take  another  look,  he  saw  the  figure 
lying  across  him  in  the  same  position. 
To  add  to  the  wonder,  on  putting  his 
hand  forth  to  touch  this  form,  he  found 
the  uniform,  in  which  it  appeared  to  he 
dressed,  dripping  wet.  On  the  entrance 
of  one  of  his  brother  officers,  to  whom 
he  called  out  in  alarm,  the  apparition 
vanished  ;  but  in  a  few  months  alter,  he 
received  the  startling  intelligence  that 
on  that  night  his  brother  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Indian  seas.  Of  the 
supernatural  character  of  this  appear¬ 
ance,  Captain  Kidd  himself  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  the  slightest  doubt.” 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 
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BRING  ME  WINE ! 

(FROM  THE  PERSIAN.) 

By  T.  W,  Kelly,  Author  of“  Myrtle  Leaves." 

Go  scatter  flowers,  and  bring  me  wine, 

That  while  I  drink,  their  incense  sweet 

May  charm  my  sonl  with  dreams  divine 
Of  her  my  fancy  joys  to  meet. 

But  ah  !  her  absence  brings  a  pain, 

Which  ne’er  can  be  in  wine  forgot; 

Then  take,  oh,  take  the  cup  again — 

Wine  has  no  charms  where  she  is  not. 

Oh,  that  I  were  her  robe,  I’d  cling 
Her  fair  form  tenderly  around ; 

Or,  were  I  that  bright  jewelled  ring 
About  her  weli-turned  ankle  bound. 

Or,  one  of  those  pure  bells  of  gold 
Which,  hanging,  decks  her  radiant  zone, 

More  than  my  tongue  has  ever  told 
Should  breathe  in  its  impassioned  tone. 

Or,  the  fair  rose  set  in  the  maze, 

The  fragrant  maze  of  her  dark  hair ; 

Delighted  on  her  brow  I’d  gaze, 

And  still  her  unmatched  charms  declare. 

But  ere  those  charms  I  could  reveal, 

The  jealous  gale  would,  vexed  to  see 

Me  honoured  thus,  untimely  steal 
My  breath,  my  bliss,  my  ecstasy. 

Then  would  I  were  the  leaf  which  dyes 
Her  snowy  feet  with  ruby  hue  ! 

How  dearly  would  her  lover  prize 
A  kiss  so  odorous  and  so  true. 

But  more  than  worlds  I’d  deem  obtained, 
Were  I  the  white  Symar  which,  blest, 

Enshrines  her  heart,  that  mine  has  chained, 
And  made  a  fugitive  from  rest. 

Monthly  Magazine. 


MISS  O’NEILL'S  JULIET  AND  MRS. 

HALLER.* 

By  an  old  Bachelor, 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Miss 
O’Neill  has  never  been  excelled  in  her 

♦  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  (just 
published)  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
noble  poet,  in  connexion  with  Miss  O’Neill: — 
“  To  such  lengths  did  he  (Lord  Byron,)  at  this 
time,  (1814)  carry  his  enthusiasm  for  Kean,  that 
when  Miss  O’Neill  soon  after  appeared,  and,  by 
her  matchless  representation  of  feminine  tender¬ 
ness,  attracted  all  eyes  and  hearts,  he  was  not 
only  a  little  jealous  of  her  reputation  as  inter¬ 
fering  with  that  of  his  favourite,  but,  in  order  to 


own  peculiar  characters.  Where  a  part 
precisely  seems  to  fit  the  powers,  the 
appearance,  the  very  look  and  gesture  <>t 
a  performer,  the  ideal  personage  and  the 
real  become  thenceforward  identified,  as 
it  were,  in  the  imagination.  This  is  the 
case  with  Kean  in  Shylock — this  was 
the  case  with  Miss  O’Neill  in  Juliet. 
When  she  first  made  her  appearance, 
with  her  hair  so  simply  knotted  up,  she 
looked  scarce  fifteen — sorrow  seemed 
never  to  have  come  near  her.  She 
waited  upon  her  mother’s  eye  with  the 
dutiful  innocence  of  a  child.  Her  laugh 
came  from  the  heart  —  her  step  was 
buoyant.  After  she  had  beheld  the  ar¬ 
biter  of  her  destiny,  and  pronounced  the 
fatal  words,  “  My  grave  is  like  to  be  my 
marriage  bed,”  you  saw  the  infusion  ol 
a  new  principle  into  her  character.  She 
thenceforth  displayed  the  thoughtfulness 
of  a  devoted  being.  The  bliss  of  loving 
and  of  being  loved,  was  ever  present 
with  her  ;  but  she  knew  that  she  was 
playing  a  deep  and  desperate  game. 
She  had  seen  death  from  afar,  and  the 
shadow  of  his  coming  form  visibly  deep¬ 
ened  around  her  spirit,  even  until  the 
dark  power  himself  enfolded  her  in  his 
mantle.  I  have  mentioned  the  fine 
touch  of  nature  with  which  Miss  O’Neill 
completed  the  masquerade  scene  ;  I 
have,  therefore,  only  to  add,  that  during 
its  progress  her  performance  was  de¬ 
lightful.  Her  manner  of  receiving  the 
guests,  as  they  entered,  was  not  that  of 
an  actress,  playing  the  graceful,  but  of 
a  noble  and  high-bred  girl,  moving  in 
her  accustomed  sphere.  It  may  seem 
to  be  small  and  trivial  praise  to  say,  that 
she  was  exquisitely  lady-like  ;  but,  if 
the  word  Lady  be  taken  in  its  old  chi- 
valric  sense,  undebased  by  modern  asso¬ 
ciations,  surely  the  praise  is  neither 
small  nor  trivial.  In  the  balcony  scene, 
she  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of 
making  Juliet’s  love— the  growth  of  an 
hour  —  appear  natural,  probable,  and 
withal  modest.  There  was  an  innate 
sense  of  delicacy  gleaming  through  the 
fervour  of  her  words,  like  the  tender 
pearly  tint  beneath  the  radiant  colours 
of  the  opal.  One  did  not  feel  that  she 
“  should  have  been  more  strange.”  The 
deep  enthusiasm  of  her  general  manner 
was  relieved  and  lightened  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  sportiveness.  When  she  called 

guard  bimself  against  the  risk  of  becoming  a 
convert,  refused  to  go  to  seelier  act.  I  endea¬ 
voured  sometimes  to  persuade  him  into  witness¬ 
ing,  at  least,  one  of  her  performances:  but  his 
answer  was  (punning  upon  Shakspeare’s  w  ord, 
‘  unanuealed,’)  ‘No.  I’m  resolved  to  continue 
v  n-  O’  Neill ed.'  ” —  For  a  sheet  of  Anccdotical 
Extracts,  from  Mr.  Moore’s  work,  “  in  point  of  vi¬ 
gour,  variety,  and  liveliness,’  hardly  paralleled, 
see  The  Supplement  published  withthis  number . 
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back  Romeo,  after  having  dismissed  him, 
nothing  could  be  more  sweetly  con¬ 
scious,  more  smilingly  delicate,  than  the 
manner  in  which  she  pronounced  the 
words — 

“  I  had  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back.* 

It  was  one  of  those  felicities  which  take 
the  ear  and  heart  by  surprise — inimitable 
— almost  unrememberable,  It  was  one 
of  those  wonderful  effects  in  which  the 
human  voice  triumphs — for  what  instru¬ 
ment  could  rival  its  soul-speaking  inflec¬ 
tions  ?  Nothing  but  the  feeling  of  the 
moment  could  have  produced  atone  and 
manner  so  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
situation  and  the  scene.  It  could  never 
have  been  rehearsed.  Hut  what  a  vision 
rises  before  my  inward  eye  of  the  timid, 
thoughtful,  blushing,  yet  still  dignified 
bride,  whose  passion,  about  to  be  hal¬ 
lowed  by  sacred  rites,  has  trembled  into 
a  more  intense,  a  deeper  holiness  ! — 
Never  has  the  cell  of  Friar  Lawrence, 
even  though  angels  may  have  looked 
down  upon  his  orisons,  been  radiated  by 
a  light  so  lovely. 

“  That  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

Would  almost  make  a  dungeon  bright.” 

The  vision  passes  like  a  dream.  Juliet 
has  heard  that  Romeo  is  banished — she 
has  parted  from  him  ;  and  though  the 
wedded  lovers,  after  tearing  themselves 
away,  have  returned  yet  again,  and 
rushed  into  another  and  yet  another 
embrace,  still  the  irrevocable  hour  has 
divided  them.  I  can  see  her  now,  de¬ 
termined  to  encounter  all  the  nameless 
horrors  of  the  vault,  bidding  good-night, 
it  may  be  for  the  last  time,  to  her  uncon¬ 
scious  mother.  How  solemnly,  how 
prophetically,  how  drearily,  falls  that 
sad  good-night  upon  the  ear!  How 
different  from  the  good-night  which  it 
was  bliss  to  repeat  again  and  again,  and 
hear  repeated  Irom  a  lover’s  lips  ! 

“Farewell!  —  God  knows  if  we  shall  meet 
again  ” 

This  is  the  dirge  to  which  that  plain¬ 
tive  voice  now  wakes  such  melancholy 
music.  But  I  am  not  going  to  rehearse 
a  tragedy,  and  I  neither  want  to  weep 
myself,  nor  to  make  my  reader  weep. 
I  shall  therefore  leave  J uliet  to  swallow 
the  potion,  to  wake  in  the  tomb,  and  to 

consign  herself  to  it  for  ever. 

*  *  *  *  « 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Miss  O’Neill  wept  real  tears.  I  have  her 

own  authority  for  it.  Professor  L - , 

my  very  dear  friend,  and  old  school¬ 
fellow,  at  Cambridge,  told  me  that  when 
Miss  O’Neill  visited  that  university,  and 
acted  at  the  Barnwell  theatre,  he  asked 
her  whether  it  was  true  that  she  really 
shed  tears  during  the  performance  of 


affecting  parts  ?  She  acknowledged  that 
she  did.  “  But  you  must  not  think,” 
she  continued,  “  that  such  tears  are 
painful  :  they  are  rendered  pleasing  by 
the  consciousness  of  fiction  :  they  are 
such  as  one  would  shed  in  reading  a 
pathetic  story.  Moreover,  the  strong 
state  of  excitement  naturally  brought  on 
by  performing — the  applause — the  tears 
of  those  around  me — all  conspire  to  ele¬ 
vate  me,  and  to  draw  such  tears  from 
my  eyes  as  all  great  emotions  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce.  Were  they  such  tears 
as  guilt  or  agony  really  shed,  I  must 
have  been  dead  long  ago.  ”  Now  I 
ask  jou,  did  not  this  explanation 
shew  at  once  genius  and  good  sense — 
genius  to  feel,  good  sense  to  disclaim 
more  feeling  than  was  natural,  or  indeed 
possible  ?  Rousseau  wept,  thus  over  the 
sorrow's  of  his  own  Heloise.  We  more 
often  hear  of,  than  see  heroines,  w'hose 
beauty  is  improved  by  crying,  and  instead 
of  saying  with  Tommy  Moore, 

“  You  look  so  lovely  in  your  tears, 

That  I  must  bid  you  shed  them  still,” 

I  should  be  disposed  to  address  my 
mistress,  wrere  she  much  given  to  the 
melting  mood,  in  the  following  distich— 

“  You  look  so  frightful  in  your  tears. 

That  I  must  beg  you’ll  take  a  pill 

videlicet,  to  get  rid  of  the  blue  devils. 
But  Miss  O’Neill  really  did  look  lovely 
in  her  tears.  In  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Haller,  she  reminded  me  (I  hope  it  is 
not  spoken  irreverently)  of  that  beauti¬ 
ful  exclamation  in  Holy  Writ — “  Oh  ! 
that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  night  !’’  To  use  an  old 
simile,  she  looked  like  a  lily  bent  beneath 
a  thunder  show'er.  Tears  were  her  rest, 
her  food,  her  luxury — she  was  steeped 
in  tears.  Yet  she  did  not,  after  the  old 
tragedy  custom,  brandish  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  face  of  the  audience  : 
she  did  not  get  it  ready  as  if  she  wrere 
pumping  up  her  tears  by  some  nice 
hydraulic  calculation  ;  but,  with  a  trem¬ 
bling,  and  sometimes  a  hurried  hand, 
she  felt  for  it,  and  drew7  it  forth,  and 
seemed  to  strive  rather  to  hide  than  to 
display  her  gushing  grief.  The  scene 
in  which  she  restores  the  jewels  to  her 
husband,  was  almost  too  heart-rending 
to  be  contemplated  :  it  pressed  upon 
the  senses  with  the  conviction  of  reality. 
Her  Mrs.  Haller,  in  particular,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  her  characters,  in  general,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  rare  merit  of  an  unbroken 
unity  of  design.  As,  in  a  perfect  pic¬ 
ture,  every  accessory  is  harmonized  by 
the  master’s  hand  so  as  to  produce  one 
great  result — as  every  part  tends  towards 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  so,  in  Miss 
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O’Neill’s  acting-  every  ray  of  genius 
was  but  a  component  part  of  one  reful¬ 
gent  orb.  She  did  not  strain  after  insu¬ 
lated  graces,  or  surprising  exhibitions  of 
momentary  power — neither  was  any  por¬ 
tion  of  her  part  hurried  over,  nor  even 
carelessly  touched,  as  if  it  were  insigni¬ 
ficant.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  hus¬ 
banding  her  strength  for  one  ranting 
speech,  or  a  few  starts  and  screams. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  she  was 
the  being  she  represented.  Not  some¬ 
times  only,  but  continually,  she  was 
agitated  by  the  same  tears,  awakened  by 
the  same  hopes,  impelled  by  the  same 
motives  of  action — as  might  be  supposed 
to  influence  the  character  which  she  de¬ 
lineated.  This  continuity  of  feeling  was 
marvellously  evident  in  the  expression  of 
her  countenance. — Blackwood’ s  Mag. 

TO  M,  W. 

There’s  something  in  tliy  lightest  mirth 
That’s  like  an  angel’s  sadness, 

A  dim  soft  pathos  overflows 
Thy  wildest  voice  of  gladness. 

I,  -with  a  poet’s  insight,  see 
How  feelings  true  enhance 

The  finer  impulses  that  stir 
Thy  leaf-like  elegance. 

And,  Marg’ret,  when  I  look  on  thee, 

Are  swept,  away  the  fears, 

Which  whisper  beauty  is  a  thing 
Of  peril  and  of  tears. 

T'or,  like  a  sainted  virtue,  Thou 
Art  lifted  o’er  the  day  ; 

God’s  shadow  on  thy  face  is  laid 
In  sanctity  for  aye. 

Mix  with  the  vulgar  and  the  vain. 

There’s  nothing  to  condemn, 

A  charm  is  hung  around,  thee— Thou 
Canst  ne’er  be  one  of  them. 

Then  go — nor  fear  to  move  amidst 
Our  earth’s  most  tainted  air, 

Go,  like  a  sea-bird  in  the  gloom. 

As  fearless  and  as  fair !  Ibid. 


ncimor, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


BOTANICAL  PRODUCTIONS,  &.C.,  OF  THE 
SWAN  RIVER  SETTLEMENT. 

(Concluded  from  page  36.) 

Whilst  attending  to  a  boat  on  the 
river,  during  the  time  the  party  were 
dragging  the  cutter  over  the  mud,  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  the  bellowing  of  some  huge 
animal,  similar  to  that  of  an  ox,  from 
an  extensive  marsh  further  up  the  river. 
Immediately  afterwards,  I  was  visited  by 
three  natives,  armed  :  they  made  signs 
for  me  to  depart,  but  offered  no  vio¬ 
lence.  On  hearing  the  voices  of  the 
party,  they  retired  into  the  woods. 


“  One  mile  up  the  river  from  the  Inst 
Point,  is  a  small  creek  of  fresh  water, 
issuing  from  an  extensive  lagoon,  cover¬ 
ed  with  arborescent  Metrosideros,  and 
of  great  beauty ;  the  banks  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  most  beautiful  plants, 
amongst  which  I  observed  two  species 
of  Calytrix ,  a  species  of  Acacia  with 
scolopenderous  stem,  and  several  papi¬ 
lionaceous  plants:  the  Angophora  on 
the  flats  are  gigantic.  These  flats  are 
formed  of  tolerable  loam,  of  great  depth, 
and  are  capable  of  producing  average 
crops. 

“  The  Zamia,  seen  on  the  islands, 
here  attained  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 
Xanthorrhcea  Arborea  was  seen  of  equal 
height,  and,  associated  with  the  splendid 
Banksia,  imparted  to  the  forest  a  cha¬ 
racter  perfectly  tropical. 

“  I  was  astonished  in  observing  the 
facility  with  which  water  was  obtained 
in  this  apparently  sterile  tract ;  for  on 
digging  three  feet  deep,  it  was  found  in 
abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality. 

a  Proceeding  up  the  river  from 
Claude’s  Creek,  the  country  assumes 
an  entirely  different  appearance  from 
what  it  does  below :  on  the  left  is  a  salt- 
marsh,  of  considerable  extent,  bordered 
by  thickets  of  Casuarina.  This  marsh 
is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  flat  of  the 
richest  description,  rivalling  in  soil  that 
of  Hawksbury.  Here  I  first  observed 
the  Brome,  or  kangaroo  grass  of  N ew 
South  Wales,  in  great  luxuriance  (with 
the  exception  of  some  seen  on  the  banks 
of  Point  Fraser).  Bastaro  and  real 
blue  gum  are  seen  here  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  of  great  size. 

a  From  the  above  Point,  the  country 
resembles,  in  its  features,  that  which 
borders  all  the  rivers  in  New  South 
W ales,  varying  alternately  on  each  bank 
into  hilly  points  and  extensive  flats. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  magnificent 
Angophora,  Zamia,  and  Xanthorrhcea. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  red  loam,  of  very  great 
depth,  throwing  up  a  luxuriant  her¬ 
bage. 

u  The  flats  are  composed  of  the 
richest  brown  loam,  and  equal  to  any  on 
the  East  Coast ;  they  are  thinly  studded 
with  gigantic  blue  Gums,  and  occasional 
stripes  of  suffrutescent  Acacias  and  pa¬ 
pilionaceous  shrubs,  which  flourish  here 
as  much  as  the  Green  Wattle  does  in 
New  South  Wales. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  New 
South  Wales  the  presence  of  Banksia, 
Zamia,  and  Xanthorrhcea,  are  consider¬ 
ed  sure  criterions  of  bad  soil ;  such  being 
the  impression  on  my  mind,  I  pronounc  ■ 
ed  all  the  land  on  which  they  were  seen 
to  grow  to  be  sterile,  until  I  examined 
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where  they  grew  in  the  greatest  luxuri¬ 
ance,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
the  soil  to  be  a  red  earth,  of  great  depth, 
producing  the  richest  Brome  grass. 

“  As  the  river  is  ascended,  the  flats 
increase  in  breadth  and  luxuriance,  each 
being  backed  by  a  terrace  of  forest  lund 
of  the  finest  description,  extending  some 
miles  from  the  river,  and  resembling,  in 
their  character,  those  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Macquarrie  River,  west  of  Wel¬ 
lington  Valley. 

“On  further  observation,  towards  the 
source  of  the  river,  these  flats  were  seen 
to  extend  to  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
interspersed  writh  stripes  of  good  forest 
land,  on  wdiich  I  observed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stringy  bark.  The  variety 
of  plants  seen  in  this  tract  is  great. 

“  The  base  of  the  mountains  is  co¬ 
vered  with  fragments  of  quartz  and  chal¬ 
cedony  ;  the  soil  is  a  red  sandy  loam. 
Here  1  saw  a  species  of  Hakea ,  with 
holly-shaped  leaves,  and  a  splendid  spe¬ 
cies  of  Melaleuca ;  and  further  up, 
Schist  in  considerable  beds.  The  soil 
is  here  improved  to  a  light  brown  loam, 
but,  from  its  rocky  nature,  is  incapable 
of  cultivation. 

“  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
studded  writh  magnificent  Angophoras. 

“  At  the  source  of  the  river  I  observ¬ 
ed  thickets  of  an  arborescent  species  of 
Acacia ,  and  gigantic  thistles  eleven  feet 
in  height.  Here  I  also  saw  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  species  of  Hibiscus,  with  brilliant 
sky-blue  flowers,  and  a  species  of  Eu¬ 
phorbia. 

u  The  ridges  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  perforated  with  immense  numbers 
of  deep  pits,  the  original  cause  of  which 
we  could  not  at  first  ascertain:  they 
proved,  however,  to  have  been  made  by 
the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
land-tortoise,  with  which  these  ridges 
abound. 

u  The  Island  of  Buache  is  formed 
principally  of  low  ridges  of  light  sandy 
loam,  traversing  the  island  from 
to  *,  and  terminating  on  the 

*  shore  in  high  banks  of  sand ; 
the  highest  parts  of  which  are  thickly 
studded  with  cypress,  the  surface  to¬ 
wards  the  beach  being  interrupted  by 
limestone  rocks. 

(t  The  soil,  although  light,  appears  to 
me,  from  the  immense  thickets  of  Sola¬ 
tium  (laciniatwn  var)  which  it  produces, 
and  which,  on  the  ridges,  is  seen  to  at¬ 
tain  the  height  of  ten  feet,  to  be  capable 
of  producing  any  description  ot  light 
garden  crops. 

“  The  interior  of  these  ranges  is  sin- 

*  These  blanks  are  left  in  the  MS.,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  filling  them  up  correctly.— Eo. 
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gularly  divided  by  transverse  banks  or 
dykes,  forming  deep  pits  or  hollows, 
which  receive  all  the  wrater  collected  or 
falling  from  the  ranges,  the  banks  pre¬ 
venting  its  escape  otherwise  than  by  ab¬ 
sorption.  The  surface  of  these  hollows 
is  covered  with  gigantic  Solanums  and 
a  beautiful  species  of  Brownonia.  F resh 
water  may  be  had  in  each  of  them  by 
digging  two  feet  deep. 

“  The  coast  towards  Port  Success  is 
thickly  covered  with  Cypress,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  green  of  which  imparts  to  the  scene 
an  agreeable  and  elegant  appearance. 
The  soil  here  is  very  sandy,  and  in  my 
opinion  incapable  of  producing  (without 
artificial  means)  any  description  of 
crops.  Here,  by  digging  a  few  feet, 
we  found  abundance  of  fresh  water,  not 
only  on  the  beach,  but  in  the  cypress 
thickets  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
sea. 

“  My  observations  did  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  Port  Success,  but  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country,  I  doubt  not  its 
being  of  the  same  character  as  that  al¬ 
ready  described. 

“  On  proceeding  along  the  coast  of 
Geographe  Bay,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  is  particularly  interesting ;  the 
shores  are  richly  clothed  with  timber, 
the  foliage  is  of  the  finest  green,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  Eucalyptus.  No 
walls  of  Banksia  were  seen. 

“  From  the  shore  the  country  is  seen 
to  rise  gradually  into  gentle  undulating 
hills,  separated  apparently  by  extensive 
valleys,  the  whole  terminated  by  a  bold 
range  of  mountains  of  considerable  ele¬ 
vation,  thickly  clothed  with  large  tim¬ 
ber,  and  extending  inland  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach. 

“  On  approaching  Cape  Naturaliste, 
the  shores  become  bold,  presenting  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  granite,  projecting  in 
many  instances  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  sea.  The  hills  are  bold,  and 
only  partially  covered  with  stunted  Eu¬ 
calypti  ;  they  are  divided  by  beautiful 
meandering  valleys,  formed  of  the  richest 
soil  imaginable.  These  valleys  are  of 
considerable  magnitude.  As  a  proof  of 
their  fertility,  I  need  only  instance  the 
astonishing  luxuriance  of  the  thistles 
and  ferns,  some  of  which  measure  eleven 
feet  and  a  half.  Each  valley  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  small  stream.  The  hills,  al¬ 
though  stony,  are  covered  with  rich  soil 
to  their  summits  :  they  are  clothed  with 
Banksia  grandis  and  a  new  species  o. 
Xylomclum.  The  rocks  on  the  summit 
are  limestone. 

“  There  appears  no  visible  change  in 
the  soil  or  character  of  the  valleys  as  far 
as  Cape  Naturaliste ;  but  in  the  construe- 
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tion  and  composition  of  the  rocks  a  great 
difference  appears.  There  they  are  seen 
to  present  immense  cliffs,  overhanging 
the  beach  in  awful  grandeur. 

“  The  northern  extreme  of  the  Cape 
is  formed  of  majestic  cliffs  of  limestone 
two  hundred  feet  in  height,  presenting 
two  magnificent  ranges  of  caverns.  Two 
of  the  lower  range  are  superb,  the  roofs 
and  sides  being  covered  with  beautiful 
stalactites  of  great  magnitude,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brilliant..  In  one  of  them 
were  found  stalagmites,  of  extraordinary 
size,  adhering  to  modules  of  granite, 
with  which  the  base  is  covered.  The 
outer  or  great  cavern  is  about  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  in 
height ;  its  extreme  length  about  one 
hundred  feet. 

“  The  sides,  roofs,  and  stalactites, 
present  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
colours,  from  the  immense  variety  of 
liverwort  and  minute  fungi  with  which 
they  are  covered.  Some  of  the  stalac¬ 
tites  were  found  to  measure  fifteen 
feet. 

“  The  sea  makes  a  breach  into  each 
of  the  lower  range  over  blocks  of  granite ; 
the  scene  is  then  truly  grand.  The  up¬ 
per  range  we  could  not  inspect,  from 
the  perpendicular  nature  of  the  cliffs  ; 
but  from  their  exterior  appearance,  no 
doubt  remains  of  their  grandeur. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
whole  coast  of  this  Bay  is  a  perfect 
source  of  active  springs,  discharging 
themselves  on  the  beach  in  rapid  rills 
of  considerable  extent  every  six  or  seven 
yards.  ” 


A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeahe. 


ODDITIES. 

(From  a  Corespondent.) 

To  a  Cigar. 

The  Indian  leaf  doth  briefly  burn — 

So  doth  man’s  strength  to  weakness  turn : 
The  fire  of  youth  extinguished  quite, 
Comes  age — like  embers  dry  and  white. 
Think  of  this  as  you  smoke  tobacco. 

A  celebrated  cosmographer  once  be¬ 
trayed  a  shameful  ignorance  of  geogra¬ 
phy.  He  lost  his  way  on  a  common  ! 

Limerick  gloves  are  made  in  Dublin  ! 
This  must  be  told  in  a  whisper. 

Puzzling  Question.  —  Pray,  Doctor, 
had  your  mother  a  son  ?  Let  me  see  ! 
she  had  two  daughters  ;  but  whether 
she  ever  had  a  son,  I  I  really  cannot 
recollect ! 


The  galvanic  battery  is  very  different 
from  that  used  by  the  military.  The  lat¬ 
ter  destroys  the  living  ;  but  the  former, 
directed  by  an  adept,  may  be  brought  to 
raise  the  dead. 

To  be  sold,  on  the  coldest  day  in 
January,  at  the  North  Pole,  a  quantity 
of  nankeen,  the  property  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  afraid  of  being  very  hot  in  the 
East  Indies,  which  he  expected  to  have 
reached  some  months  ago  by  the  North¬ 
west  Passage. 

The  county  gaol  of  the  city  of  H - 

is  to  be  rebuilt  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  old  one  ;  and  the  prisoners  are  to  be 
confined  in  the  old  one  till  the  new  gaol 
is  built. 

At  iron  Bridge,  Colebrooke  Dale,  the 
following  notice  appears  in  a  window  : — 
“  LecIIez  Skept  herE A 
Which  being  interpreted,  signifies  — 
Leeches  kept  here. 

In  a  little  village  near  Shrewsbury  is 
the  following  notice,  exhibited  in  a  hux- 
ter’s  window  : — 

“T,  Cawfe,  Candlz,  Chuger,  andSope.” 

N.B.  Intellect  has  not  yet  got  far  on 
its  march. 

A  New  Order. — Some  weeks  since,  a 
gentleman  passing  one  of  the  new  stucco 
and  plaster  erections  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  was  struck  with  its  eccen¬ 
tricity.  He  inquired  of  a  workman  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  edifice,  to  what  style  of 
architecture  it  belonged.  The  man  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  it 
was  his  master’s  Positive  Order  ! 

Label  on  a  bottle  of  Cough  Mixture. — 
Two  table-spoons,  or  four  tea-spoons,  to 
be  taken  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

Original  Register. — The  ChilD  En- 
tred  in  to  the  Charite  Scool  in  feBavey, 
1823.  BaBtised  Jenevy  5. 

(A  true  copy.)  T.  H,  O. 

“  Living  always  in  the  world,”  says 
Horace  Walpole,  “  makes  one  as  unfit 
for  living  out  of  it,  as  always  living  out 
of  it  does  for  living  in  it.” 


Three  landlords  of  the  Antelope  Inn, 
Salisbury,  were  successively  named 
Good,  Toogood.  and  Best. 


LORD  BYRON. 
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Birthplace  of  J^i'v  {falter  l&aletgl). 


Blest  silent  proves  !  0  may  ye  be 

For  ever  mirth’s  best  nursery  ! 

May  pure  contents 
For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks, 
these  mountains, 

And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  foun¬ 
tains  ’ 

Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here. 

Raleigh’s  Poems. 

The  rustic  scene  of  the  above  Engraving 
is  entitled  to  some  celebrity  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  that  distinguished  warrior, states¬ 
man,  and  writer,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
— It  is  a  well-conditioned  farm-house, 
called  Hayes ,  in  the  parish  of  East  Bud- 
leigh,  near  Exmouth,  in  Devonshire. 
Here  Raleigh  was  born,  in  the  year 
1552.  His  family  was  ancient  and  re¬ 
spectable  ;  and  though  not  wealthy,  sent 
him  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  soon  distinguished  for  the  vivacity 
of  his  genius,  and  the  variety  of  his  at¬ 
tainments. 

With  the  leading  events  of  Raleigh's 
life  our  readers  must  be  familiar  ;  inas¬ 
much  as  he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of 
history,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  figures  on  the  historical  canvass 
of  his  time.  At  present  we,  therefore, 
leave  the  splendour  of  his  courtly  life, 
Vol.  xv.  G 


and  all  the  glorious  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  deeds,  to  the  biographer : 
but  our  recollections  of  the  literary  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lead  us  into  a 
train  of  reflection,  which  is  more  con¬ 
genial  with  the  rural  repose  of  his  birth¬ 
place.  The  production  of  his  principal 
work,  “  The  History  of  the  World,55  is 
cited  by  the  ingenious  Editor  of  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge ,  * 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  “  Devotion 
to  Knowledge  in  Imprisonment.5’  The 
whole  passage  relating  to  Raleigh  in 
the  above  work  is,  indeed,  so  well  told, 
that  we  have  great  pleasure  in  extract¬ 
ing  it : 

“  A  name  which  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  itself  to  us  under  this  head,  is  that 
of  our  celebrated  countryman,  SirWalter 
Raleigh,  whose  ‘  History  of  the  World’ 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  literary  work 
ever  accomplished  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  are  now  considering.  He 
was  one  of  those  rare  and  wonderful 
men  who,  supereminently  endowed  both 
with  the  reflective  and  active  powers, 
seem  equally  qualified  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  studious  solitude  and  on 

*  “  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties.’ 
Part  II.  just  published. 
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the  theatre  of  affairs.  His  life  was  a 
busy  one  from  his  earliest  years,  having 
been  passed  chiefly  in  the  camp  and  on 
ship-board,  amid  the  toils  and  agitations 
of  war,  and  every  other  variety  of  daring 
and  hazardous  adventure.  Yet  thus  oc¬ 
cupied,  it  was  his  custom  to  spend  four 
hours  every  day  in  reading  and  study, 
only  five  being  given  to  sleep.  The 
duties  of  his  situation,  and  the  exercises 
he  underwent  to  improve  himself  in  his 
profession,  employed  the  rest  of  his 
time.  The  first  part  of  his  ‘  History  of 
the  World’  appeared  when  its  illustrious 
author  was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  hav¬ 
ing  been  written  in  the  Tower,  to  which 
he  had  been  consigned  more  than  ten 
years  before,  after  a  trial  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  which  violated  all  the  cus¬ 
tomary  forms  of  legal  procedure,  as  well 
as  the  rules  of  natural  justice.  All  the 
time  during  which  he  was  employed  in 
composing  the  work,  he  was  lying  under 
that  sentence  of  death  which,  a  few 
years  after  his  book  was  finished,  was 
carried  into  execution  by  a  singularly 
barbarous  perversion  of  law.  He  had  in 
the  interim,  as  is  well  known,  been  not 
only  liberated  from  confinement,  but  re¬ 
stored  to  public  employment,  and  thus, 
by  implication  at  least,  pardoned,  when 
advantage  was  taken  of  his  condemna¬ 
tion  fifteen  years  before  to  destroy  him 
for  his  commission  of  certain  other 
alleged  offences,  for  which  he  was  never 
brought  to  trial.  Yet,  although  at  last 
the  victim  of  an  iniquitous  conspiracy, 
it  was  his  own  immoderate  ambition  that 
led  this  great  man  to  his  ruin.  But  for 
this  “  infirmity  of  noble  minds/’  he  was 
one  of  the  very  chief  glories  of  an  age 
crowded  with  towering  spirits.  His 
History  is  very  precious  as  one  of  the 
classical  works  of  our  language  :  exhi¬ 
biting  in  its  style  one  of  the  most  perfect 
models  we  possess  of  that  easy,  but 
vigorous  and  graphic  eloquence,  which 
testifies  both  the  learning  of  the  scholar, 
and  a  mind  fertilized  by  converse  with 
the  living  world.  It  wras  the  largest, 
but  not  the  only  literary  performance, 
with  which  he  occupied  the  hours  of  his 
long  imprisonment  of  twelve  years — a 
eriod  of  his  life  during  which  he  may 
e  said,  through  these  labours,  to  have 
earned  his  best  and  most  enduring  re¬ 
nown.5’ 

Mr.  Britton,  in  his  very  interesting 
Memoirs  of  the  Tower,  also  recently 
published,  thus  speaks  of  this  period  : 

“  The  disgrace  of  Somerset,  and  con¬ 
sequent  elevation  of  Villiers,  gave  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  had  shortly 
before  published  his  ‘History  of  the 


World,’  written  in  that  fortress,  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  recovering  his  freedom,  by 
bribing  the  new  favourite.  This  was 
effected  in  March,  1616  ;  and  when  Sir 
Walter  gained  his  liberty,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  ‘  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  had  not  the  like  precedent,  of 
a  king’s  prisoner  to  purchase  freedom, 
and  his  bosom  favourite  to  have  the  hal¬ 
ter,  except  in  scripture,  in  the  case  of 
Mordecai  and  Hainan.’  To  this  the 
king  is  said  to  have  replied,  ‘  Raleigh 
might  die  in  that  deceit !’ — an  observa¬ 
tion  which  in  the  sequel  was  fully  veri¬ 
fied.” 

Raleigh’s  Poetical  Works  abound 
with  many  passages  of  “  linked  sweet¬ 
ness.”  His  love  of  the  country  was 
enthusiastic.  Thus  he  says — 

Abused  mortals  !  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  heart ’s-ease,  and  comforts  grow ; 

You’d  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may 
shake, 

But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make. 
Nor  murmurs  e’er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Again,  in  a  more  playful  vein— 

Shall  Hike  a  hermit  dwell. 

In  a  rock,  or  in  a  cell, 

Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missing  of  my  heart, 

To  bestow  it  where  l  may 
Meet  a  rival  ev’ry  day  ? 

If  she  undervalue  me, 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be. 
****** 

No  :  she  must  be  perfect  snow. 

In  effect  as  well  as  show  ; 

Warming  but  as  snow-bails  do. 

Not  like  fire,  by  burning  too, 

But  when  she  by  change  hath  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot, 

That  if  others  share  with  me, 

Farewell  her,  whate’er  she  be. 

Who  can  forget  the  pleasant  quaint¬ 
ness  of  his — 

Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet. 

My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon  ; 

My  scrip  of  joy.  immortal  diet ; 

My  bottle  of  salvation  ; 

My  gown  of  glory  (hope's  true  gage,) 

And  thus  I’ll  take  my  pilgrimage. 

An  epitome  of  the  Age  of  Man,  to  be 
found  in  his  Poems,  though  somewhat 
over -tinged  with  laconism,  has  much 
interest  for  certain  readers — 

Man’s  life’s  a  tragedy  ;  his  mother  s  womb, 

From  which  he  enters,  is  his  tiring  room ; 

This  spacious  earth  the  theatre,  and  the  stage 
That  country  which  he  lives  in  :  Passions  Rage, 
Folly  and  Vice,  are  actors  :  the  first  cry 
Ihe  Prologue  toth’  ensuing  tragedy. 

The  former  act  consistetb  in  dumb  shows  ; 

The  second,  he  to  more  perfection  grows  ; 

I’  the  third  he  is  a  man,  and  doth  begin 
To  mature  vice,  and  act  the  deeds  of  sin  ; 

I’  the  fourth  declines  :  i’  th’  fifth  diseases  clog 
And  trouble  him  ;  then  Death’s  his  Epilogue.  | 

His  Counsels  to  his  Son  contain  wis¬ 
dom  and  world-knowledge  for  all  gene- 
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rations  ;  but  the  calm  and  virtuous  state 
of  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  per¬ 
haps  never  more  beautifully  displayed 
than  in  the  following,  written  the  night 
before  his  death — 

Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Ouryouth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent,  grave, 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ! 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 

My  God  shall  raise  me  up  I  trust ! 

A  finer  epitaph,  perhaps,  never  yet 
shone  on  fair  marble  :  the  vanity  of  life, 
and  the  divine  consolation  of  hope,  in¬ 
vest  these  few  lines  with  a  never-fading, 
an  undying  interest. 


ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREEN¬ 
WICH. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

In  your  description  of  the  Royal  Obser¬ 
vatory,  at  Greenwich,  in  the  Mirror 
(No.  404),  I  perceive  you  have  availed 
yourself  of  an  account  which  is  rather 
imperfect  for  the  present  day.  I  will, 
therefore,  with  your  leave,  briefly  state 
the  additions  and  improvements  recently 
made  in  that  building. 

In  the  first  place,  adjoining  the  transit- 
room  eastward,  is  the  circle-room,  con¬ 
taining  two  mural  circles,  each  three 
feet  radius.  The  one  facing  the  east,  and 
made  bj-  Troughton,  is  divided  on platina, 
and  is  furnished  with  six  microscopes, 
attached  to  the  stone  pier,  for  reading  oil' 
the  observations  to  the  tenth  part  of  a 
second  of  space  ;  and  a  fine  achromatic 
telescope,  six  feet  focal  length,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  micrometer,  is  fixed  to 
the  circle.  The  other  circle,  which  faces 
the  west,  and  is  constructed  in  every  re¬ 
spect  like  the  former,  is  divided  on  gold, 
by  T.  Jones,  of  Charing-cross,  and  is 
likewise  furnished  with  a  six-feet  tele¬ 
scope  and  six  microscopes. 

These  two  instruments  require  two 
observers,  as  they  are  always  used  simul¬ 
taneously — together  with  a  third,  who 
presides  at  the  transit  instrument.  -  — 
There  is  also  a  noble  tele&cope,  ten  feet 
focal  length,  and  five  inches  aperture, 
made  by  Troughton  ;  the  objecGglass 
by  Dolland.  The  clock  employed  for 
the  right  ascensions,  is  one  of  Hardy’s, 
of  unrivalled  workmanship,  and  cost  200/. 

The  old  eight-feet  transit  is  now  sus¬ 
pended  upon  the  wall,  by  the  side  of 
Flamstead’s. 

Beyond  the  circle-room  is  the  library, 
containing  a  large  collection  of  valuable 
books,  connected  with  astronomy  and 
mathematics  ;  and  the  chronometer- 
room,  wherein  are  deposited  the  marine 
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time-keepers,  belonging  to  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  the  trial  chronometers,  which 
are  placed  there,  pursuant  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  late  Board  of  Longitude — 
the  best  going  watch  being  entitled,  after 
a  year's  rate,  to  a  reward  of  300/.,  and 
the  second  best  200/. 

In  the  quadrant-room,  besides  the  two 
quadrants,  hangs  the  large  zenith  sector, 
by  which  Dr.  Bradley  discovered  the 
aberration  of  light.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  mural 
circles  has  superseded  the  use  of  the 
quadrants  and  the  zenith  sector. 

In  the  eastern  dome,  the  old  equa¬ 
torial  sector,  by  Sissor,  has  long  since 
been  removed,  and  a  fine  instrument 
(equatorial),  by  Ramsden,  substituted. 
This  invaluable  instrument  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Observatory  in  the  year 
181 1,  by  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn, 
Bart. 

The  instruments  in  the  great  octagon- 
room  consist  chiefly  of  telescopes  ;  a 
ten  feet  reflector,  and  seven-feet  re¬ 
flector,  both  byHerschell;  together  with 
clocks,  pendulums,  theodolites,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  instruments,  tfec. 

The  observations  are  now  published 
every  quarter,  and  are  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
who  superintends  the  ivhole.  There  are 
likewise  six  assistants,  on  regular  sala¬ 
ries,  appointed,  to  take  the  observations, 
and  make  the  computations  necessary, 
for  the  final  results.  They  relieve  each 
other  in  their  respective  duties,  that  no 
interruption  may  take  place,  in  fine  clear 
evenings  and  nights,  during  the  observa¬ 
tions.  J.  H. 

Assistant  at  the  Royal  Observatory. 

Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 


EVENING  SONG  OF  THE  NIGHTINGALES 
OF  THE  BROCKEN. 

{For  the  Mirror.) 

“  We  entered  the  wood  through  a  ‘beautiful 
mossy  path,  the  moon  above  us,  blending  with 
the  evening  lights;  and  every  now  and  then  a 
Nightingale  would  invite  the  others  to  sing,  and 
some  or  other  commonly  answered,  and  said,  as 
we  supposed,  ‘  It  is  yet  somewhat  too  early," 
for  the  song  was  not  continued,”—  Journey  over 
the  Brocken,  vide  Amulet,  1829. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE’S  CALL. 

Ev’ry  leaflet  on  each  bough 
Hangs,  dispos’d  for  slumber  now  ; 

Shadows  dim  the  woodland  sheen, 
Glow-worms  glint  among  the  green, 

Hark,  I  sing,  companions  dear. 

Answer  ye,  afar  or  near. 

ANSWER. 

Scarce  the  ling’ring  sun  hath  set, 

Somewhat  ’tis  too  early  yet. 
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CALL. 

Ruby  tints  and  golden  dyes, 

Long  bave  faded  from  the  skies  ; 

By  the  pale  and  dreamy  moon, 

Lovers  will  be  wand ’ring  soon  ; 

Hark,  I  sing,  companions  dear, 

Answer  ye,  afar  or  near. 

ANSWER. 

Scarce  with  dew  the  turf  is  wet, 

It  is  all  too  early  yet. 

CALL. 

Axes  through  the  wood  no  more 
Rend  our  bowers,  toil  is  o’er. 

Wearied  man  hath  sunk  to  rest, 
Eden-dreams  the  sad  have  blest ; 

Hark,  I  sing,  companions  dear, 

Answer  ye,  afar  or  near. 

ANSWER. 

Scarce  the  watch  of  folds  is  set, 

Somewhat  ’tis  too  early  yet. 

CALL. 

Long  hath  ceas’d  the  wether-bell, 

And  each  bird-voic’d  pipe  as  well, 

Whilst  the  moon-aw’d  watch-dog’s  bay 
Seems  to  wail  departed  day  ; 

Hark,  I  sing,  companions  dear, 

Answer  ye,  afar  or  near. 

ANSWER. 

We  will  sing,  when  fays  are  met. 

It  is  all  too  early  yet. 

M.  L.  B. 


IMPROMPTU  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Just  is  the  tribute  of  poetic  praise, 

To  those  called  hence  in  life’s  meridian  blaze ; 
To  him  whose  “  beauty-breathing  ”  touch  hath 
giv  ’n 

To  mortal  semblances,  the  look  of  Heav’n  ! 
Imperisliably  writ  will  be  thy  name 
Lawrence  !  few  mightier  in  the  lists  of  fame  ; 
Not  e’en  a  Titian’s,  nor  a  Raphael’s  mind, 

For  all  their  wond’rous  pow  ers  in  thee  combiued, 
Whether  in  infant  innocence  displayed, 

Or  painting  manhood's  brow  of  deeper  shade, 
Or  woman’s  love— for  then  thy  genius  fired, 
Broke  forth  in  soft  luxuriant  tints  attired ; 
Warm  from  the  canvass  all  thy  beauties  start, 
To  charm  the  eye,  and  captivate  the  heart. 

C.  H 


Jlobeltst. 

GRANAWAILE. 

An  Amazonian  Record. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  romance  of  real  life  frequently  exceeds 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  studied  novel¬ 
ties  of  fiction. 

The  voice  of  revelry  was  heard  within 
the  walls  of  Howth  Castle — a  fortress, 
the  site  of  which  is  yet  distinguishable 
on  the  coast  of  the  harbour  of  Howth, 
amidst  the  various  alterations  and  inter¬ 
polations  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 


It  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  very 
strong  place,  and  deemed,  on  account  of 
its  ditches,  ramparts,  flanking  towers, 
and  bastions,  almost  impregnable  ;  — 
besides  which,  the  tried  valour  of  Lord 
Howth’s  retainers,  who  garrisoned  it, 
and  their  devotion  to  his  cause,  was 
well  known.  Revelry  reigned  now 
within  the  baronial  hall  of  Howth  Cas¬ 
tle.  and  a  deafening  storm  wildly  raged 
without  ;  but  little  recked  the  heroes 
of  pike,  long-bow,  and  arquebuss,  &c., 
for  the  angry  yelling  of  the  winds,  and 
the  furious  dashing  of  the  frothy  waves, 
whilst  they  enjoyed  the  free  circulation 
of  the  black-jack,  the  tale,  and  the  song. 
A  fierce  and  piercing  blast,  however, 
from  the  warder’s  horn,  and  several 
weighty  blows  falling  rapidly  upon  the 
massy  nail-studded  outer  portal  of  the 
Castle,  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
wassailers  ;  and  one  of  them,  dispatched 
by  the  Earl  to  inquire  who  intruded 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  Castle  dinner- 
hour,  returned  with  a  message  to  this 
purport : 

“  Granawaile  of  Ireland,  Queen  of 
the  Western  Isles,  having,  upon  her  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  of 
England,  been  driven  by  stress  of  wea¬ 
ther  into  the  harbour  and  port  of  Howth, 
demanded  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  as 
a  leal  knight,  succour  and  hospitality.” 

The  Earl,  enraged  at  the  lack  of 
etiquette  and  deference  towards  himself, 
which  he  fancied,  or  rather  was  willing 
to  fancy,  observable  in  the  message  of 
Granawaile,  and  little  heeding  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  might  ensue  from  ex¬ 
asperating  the  formidable  Queen  of  the 
West,  bade  his  henchman  return  this 
answer  to  the  envoy  of  her  Majesty  : 

a  The  Lord  of  Howth  Castle  hath  a 
law,  from  which  he  cannot  depart : 
therefore,  to  the  greatest  potentate  in 
the  universe,  could  he  not  open  the  gates 
of  his  fortalice  whilst  he  dines.  Queen 
Granawaile  is  welcome  to  his  hospitality 
if  she  will  condescend  to  wait  for  it.” 

The  reception  which  this  answer  to 
her  request  met  with  from  the  high- 
spirited  Semiramis  of  Erin  may  easily 
be  surmised  ;  and  vowing  that  the  inso¬ 
lent  Earl  should  drink  the  last  drop  of 
her  blood,  ere  she  ate  a  morsel  of  his 
bread,  she  ordered  the  driving  vessels,  if 
possible,  to  be  moored,  resolving,  should 
the  sea  spare  hersell  and  little  fleet,  to 
reconnoitre  Castle  Howth  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  and  plan  its  effectual  destruction. 
Great  as  was  the  danger  of  being  run 
a- ground  on  a  lee  shore,  Granawaile’s 
men,  fired  at  the  insult  offered  to  their 
celebrated  and  beloved  Queen,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  performing  her  commands,  and 
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trusted  that  close  reefing  and  stout  cables 
would  enable  them  to  weather  the  blast, 
should  its  violence  not  increase,  during 
the  night.  Providentially,  the  storm 
ere  morning  had  not  only  considerably 
abated,  but  the  wind  had  veered  round 
to  a  quarter  extremely  favourable  for 
the  Queen’s  return.  Granawaile  was 
not,  however,  to  be  deterred  from  her 
stern  purpose,  even  by  the  precarious 
nature  of  a  fair  wind  ;  and  the  early 
dawn  beheld  the  intrepid  heroine,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  naval  and  military 
officer,  surveying,  with  scientific  eye, 
the  exterior  of  that  massy  fortification, 
of  which  the  interior  had  been  so  rudely 
denied  to  her  gaze. 

“  That’s  a  tremendous  battery.  Yonder 
situation  for  the  arquebussiers  would  be 
terrible  to  us.  The  height  and  steep¬ 
ness  of  that  scarp,  and  the  depth  of  the 
ditch,  is  almost  inconceivable  :  a  sharp 
fire  from  such  ramparts  would  sweep 
our  vessels  cleanly  oil’  the  waters.  Hut 
let  us  land  our  troops  here  ;  give  us  the 
advantage  of  this  hill  on  our  right,  that 
woody  ravine  on  our  left,  and  the  chapel 
and  village  in  our  rear,  and  the  castle 
must  be  ours  in  no  time.’’ 

Such,  and  many  more,  were  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Granawaile,  as  she  slowly  wan¬ 
dered  around  the  walls  and  outworks 
of  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  ;  and 
feeling  that,  though  she  was  formidable 
on  the  seas,  her  martial  genius  was  lit¬ 
tle  able  to  compete  on  land  with  that  of 
those  who  raised  such  tremendous  forti¬ 
fications,  and  knew  well  how  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  to  use  them,  she  said,  with 
a  sigh,  to  the  admiral  of  her  fleet,  “  No, 
Rimbauld,  it  will  never  do  ;  we  must 
draw  the  insolent  Earl  into  Clew  Bay  ; 
there  perhaps  you  will  teach  him,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  better  manners  ;  but 
to  attack  the  bravo  in  such  a  strong 
hold  is  impossible  1” 

“  How  now,  my  little  fellow  !”  con¬ 
tinued  she,  addressing  a  fair  boy,  in 
whose  lively  countenance  and  brilliant 
eyes  shone  a  sense  and  spirit  above  his 
years,  “  What !  at  play  so  early  ! — why 
you  have  well  filled  your  cap  with  stones, 
shells,  and  sea-weed,  whilst  the  eyes  of 
many  are  not  yet  open.’’ 

“  Hush  !  lady — hush  !’’  said  the  child, 
“  I  ought  not  to  go  by  myself  further 
than  the  angle  of  yon  bastion,  but  have 
stolen  out  of  bounds  this  morning,  to 
look  at  those  strange  ships  which  were 
beat  about  so  in  the  great  storm  yester¬ 
day.” 

“  Do  you  like  ships,  then  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes — love  them  !” 

“  And  were  you  ever  in  one,  my  lit¬ 
tle  man  ?’’ 


“  Not  I.  indeed  ! — father  fears  I  might 
be  lost,  and  then  Howth  Castle,  this  fine 
place,  which  is  to  be  mine,  would  go  to 
my  cousin  Dermott.” 

Granawaile  perceived  her  advantage  ; 
and,  after  a  little  cajolery  on  the  part  of 
herself  and  the  officers,  persuaded  the 
young  heir  of  Howth  to  visit,  by  way  of 
a  frolic,  “the  finest  of  those  ships,” 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  see  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  stepped  on  board  The 
Queen’s  Carrack,  than  the  signal  to 
weigh  anchor  was  given  ;  and  the  ves¬ 
sels,  slipped  from  their  moorings,  sailed 
“  homeward  bound”  from  the  harbour 
in  gallant  style. 

Granawaile,  fully  anticipating  the  issue 
of  her  bold  abduction  of  the  heir  of 
Howth,  was  well  prepared  to  meet  the 
irritated  Earl,  of  whose  advancing  arma¬ 
ment  she  had,  some  months  afterwards, 
a  full  view  from  the  turrets  of  her 
favourite  castle,  which  commanded  a 
prospect  of  Clew  Bay,  and  a  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  ocean  besides. 

The  heroine  had  posted  troops  around 
Clare  Island,  at  such  intervals  as  were 
permitted  by  the  nature  of  the  coast,  in 
order  to  oppose  Lord  Howth’s  landing, 
should  he  attempt  it,  and  to  give  time  to 
her  own  fleet  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  form  for  the  engagement.  She 
had  now  the  satisfaction  of  observing 
the  Earl’s  squadron  considerably  a-head 
of  Achill  Isle,  and  making  for  the  Bay, 
where,  with  her  principal  maritime 
force,  she  had,  in  fact,  prepared  for  his 
reception.  Granawaile  then  slipped  the 
cables  of  some  of  her  favourite  vessels, 
which  were  always  coiled  round  the 
posts  of  her  own  bed  when  in  harbour  ; 
and  her  naval  officers,  who  had  been 
previously  instructed,  commenced  at  this 
signal  their  preparations  for  action. 

The  Earl’s  squadron,  though  hastily 
collected,  was  not  deficient  either  in 
strength  or  beauty,  his  vicinity  to  the 
port  of  Dublin  rendering  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  tolerable  fleet  no  very  difficult 
matter. 

On  entering  the  Bay,  an  envoy  was 
dispatched  by  the  Earl  to  Granawaile, 
demanding  the  restoration  of  his  son, 
“  by  her  unlawfully  abducted  and  de¬ 
tained,  efec.  ;  in  default  of  which  re¬ 
storation,  accorded  in  peace  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  he,  the  Earl  of  Howth,  held  himself 
in  readiness  to  give  battle,’’  <fec.  <fcc. 

To  which  defiance  Granawaile  replied 
in  his  own  spirit : 

“  The  Lady  of  the  Isles  hath  a  law, 
from  which  she  cannot  depart :  there¬ 
fore  could  she  not  restore,  to  the  greatest 
otentate  in  the  universe,  his  son,  unless 
e  complied  with  her  own  conditions.” 
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“  Oh,  never  !’’  cried  the  impetuous 
Earl,  “  never  will  I — can  I — bend  me  to 
a  woman’s  will,  or  abide  her  pleasure  !” 
Then  signifying  his  determination,  his 
fleet  immediately  formed  in  line  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  was  imitated  by  that  of  the 
Princess — so  that  the  rival  armaments 
now  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
ready  to  commence  the  engagement. 

Immediately  facing  the  vessel  of  the 
Earl  appeared  that  of  Granawaile,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  gala 
array  :  and — oh  !  sight  of  unutterable 
anguish  to  a  father’s  heart — the  only 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Howth  lashed  to  the 
main-mast  of  The  Queen's  Carrack ! 

In  a  state  bordering  upon  desperation, 
the  Earl  dispatched  to  Granawaile  a  flag 
of  truce  ;  and,  requiring  the  meaning  of 
so  cowardly  an  act,  entreated  the  re¬ 
moval  of  his  son  ere  the  commencement 
of  the  engagement. 

The  wily  heroine  replied  that  “  she 
Was  guilty  of  no  cowardly  act ;  but, 
being  Queen  in  her  own  dominions, 
would  indubitably  dispose  of  her  pri¬ 
soners  as  she  thought  proper  ;  and  that 
it  was  optional  with  the  Earl  of  Howth 
to  become  the  murderer  of  his  own 
child,  or  to  reclaim  him  without  the 
effusion  of  blood,  by  acceding  to  her 
terms,  which  were  these  t — “  That  the 
gates  of  Howth  Castle  should  stand  open 
now,  and  for  ever,  at  the  hours  of  meals  ; 
and  that  its  lords  should  never  refuse 
hospitality  to  the  stranger  who  sought  it 
there.”  Granawaile  added,  that  “  she 
allowed  Lord  Howth  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  reception  of  this  message  to 
consider  of  it ;  but  that,  should  he  then 
refuse  to  come  to  terms,  she  would  fire 
the  first  shot  herself,  follow  it  by  a 
broadside,  and  expect  him  to  have  the 
spirit  and  gallantry  to  return  the  com¬ 
pliment.  ’’ 

The  terrified  Earl  took  little  time  to 
deliberate  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  colours 
of  his  lordly  fleet  were  lowered  to  those 
of  Granaw'aile,  the  Amazon  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Isles ;  who,  with  all  the  generosity 
and  tenderness  of  her  sex,  deemed  an 
innocent  stratagem  to  save  life  far  more 
heroic  than  the  expenditure  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  volleys  to  destroy  it !  And  in  a 
short  space,  the  darling  son,  whose  ac¬ 
count  of  Granawaile’s  kindness  to  him 
during  his  captivity  ensured  for  her  the 
Earl’s  lasting  gratitude  and  esteem,  was 
locked  in  the  arms  of  his  anxious  and 
idolizing  father.*  M.  L.  B. 

*  The  leading  incidents  of  this  tale  are  strictly 
historical,  though  not,  we  have  understood,  ge¬ 
nerally  known  to  English  readers. 


<anethote  ®allevg. 


LORD  BYRON. 

[We  have  scrapped  “  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little”  from  Mr.  Moore’s  Life 
of  Lord  Byron.  Our  selections  are  so 
many  epigrammatic  anecdotes,  and  re¬ 
mind  us  of  Addison’s  comparison — “  An 
anecdote  bears  the  same  relation  to  his¬ 
tory  and  biography,  that  an  epigram 
bears  to  an  epic  poem,  or  a  proverb  to  a 
moral  discourse.’’] 

“  It  was  not  till  1807,  after  I  had  been 
upwards  of  a  year  away  from  Cambridge, 
to  which  I  had  returned  again  to  reside 
for  my  degree,  that  I  became  one  of 
Matthews’s  familiars,  by  means  of  H  *  *, 
who,  after  hating  me  for  two  years, 
because  I  ‘  wore  a  white  hat  and  a  gray 
coat,  and  rode  a  gray  horse  (as  he  says 
himself),  took  me  into  his  good  graces, 
because  I  had  written  some  poetry. 

“  One  of  his  fancies  was  dining  at  all 
sorts  of  out  of  the  way  places.  Some¬ 
body  popped  upon  him— in  I  know  not 
what  coffee-house  in  the  Strand — and 
what  do  you  think  was  the  attraction  ? 
Why,  that  he  paid  a  shilling  (I  think)  to 
dine  with  his  hat  on.  This  he  called  his 

*  hat- house,’  and  used  to  boast  of  the 
comfort  of  being  covered  at  meal  times. 

“  When  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Cambridge,  for  a  row  with 
a  tradesman  named  ‘  Hiron,’  Matthews 
solaced  himself  with  shouting  under 
Hiron’s  windows  every  evening — 

“  Ah  me '  What  perils  do  environ 
The  man  who  meddles  with  hot  Hiron." 

He  was  also  of  that  band  of  profane 
scoffers,  who,  under  the  auspices  of 

*  *  *  *,  used  to  rouse  Lort  Mansel  (late 
Bishop  of  Bristol)  from  his  slumbers  in 
the  lodge  of  Trinity  ;  and  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  window  foaming  with 
wrath,  and  crying  out,  ‘  I  know  you, 
gentlemen,  I  know  you  !’  were  wont  to 
reply,  ‘We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us, 
good  Lort — good  Lort,  deliver  us  !’ — 
(Lort  was  his  Christian  name.) 

“You  don’t  know  D - s,  do  you  ? 

He  had  a  farce  ready  for  the  stage 
before  I  left  England,  and  asked  me  for 
a  prologue,  which  I  promised,  but  sailed 
in  such  a  hurry,  I  never  penned  a  coup¬ 
let.  I  am  afraid  to  ask  after  his  drama, 
for  fear  it  should  be  damned.  Lord 
forgive  me  for  using  such  a  word  ! — but 
the  pit,  sir,  you  know,  the  pit  —they 
will  do  those  things,  in  spite  of  merit. 
I  remember  this  farce  from  a  curious 
circumstance.  When  Drury-lane  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  by  which  accident 
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Sheridan  and  his  son  lost  the  few  re¬ 
maining  shillings  they  were  worth,  what 

doth  my  friend  D - do  ?  Why,  before 

the  fire  was  out,  he  writes  a  note  to 
Tom  Sheridan,  the  manager  of  this  com¬ 
bustible  concern,  to  inquire  whether  this 
farce  was  not  converted  into  fuel,  with 
about  two  thousand  other  unactable  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  which  of  course  were  in  great 
peril,  if  not  actually  consumed.  Now, 
was  not  this  characteristic  ? — the  ruling 
passions  of  Pope  are  nothing  to  it. — 
Whilst  the  poor  distracted  manager  was 
bewailing  the  loss  of  a  building  only 
worth  300,000/.,  together  with  some 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  rags  and 
tinsel  in  the  tiring  rooms,  Bluebeard’s 
elephants,  and  all  that — in  comes  a  note 
from  a  scorching  author,  requiring  at 
his  hands  two  acts  and  odd  scenes  of  a 
farce  ! ! 

Of  Grattan,  Lord  Byron  says — “  I 
have  heard  that  when  Grattan  made  his 
first  speech  in  the  English  Commons,  it 
was  for  some  minutes  doubtful  whether 
to  laugh  at  or  cheer  him.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  simplicity  of  Grattan’s 
manners  in  private  life  :  they  were  odd, 
but  they  were  natural.  Curran  used  to 
take  him  off,  bowing  to  the  very  ground, 
and  ‘  thanking  God  that  he  had  no  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  gesture  or  appearance,’ in  a 
way  irresistibly  ludicrous.” 

“  jy[  *  *  (of  indifferent  memory)  was 
dining  out  the  other  day,  and  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  P — e’s  coldness  to  his  old 
wassailers.  D’  *  *  (a  learned  Jew) 
bored  him  with  questions — why  this  ? 
and  why  that  ? — ‘  Why  did  the  P— e  act 
thus  ?’ — ‘  Why,  sir,  on  account  of  Lord 
*  *,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self.’  ‘And  why  ought  Lord  *  *  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself  ?’ — ‘  Because  the 
P — e,  sir,  ********<’  (  And  why, 

sir,  did  the  P — e  cut  you?' — ‘  Because, 
-  d — mme,  sir,  I  stuck  to  my  princi¬ 
ples.’  ‘  And  why  did  you  stick  to  your 
principles  ?’ 

“  There  is  an  American  life  of  G.  F. 
Cooke,  Scurra  deceased,  lately  published, 
Such  a  book  ! — I  believe,  since  Drunken 
Barnaby’s  Journal,  nothing  like  it  has 
drenched  the  press.  All  green-room 
and  tap-room — drams  and  the  drama — 
brandy,  whisky- punch,  and  latterly , 
toddy,  overflow  every  page.  Two  things 
are  rather  marvellous — first,  that  a  man 
should  live  so  long  drunk ;  and  next, 
that  he  should  have  found  a  sober  bio¬ 
grapher.  There  are  some  very  laugha¬ 
ble  things  in  it,  nevertheless ;  but  the 
pints  he  swallowed  and  the  parts  he 
performed  are  too  regularly  registered. 


“Two  nights  ago  I  saw  the  tigers 
6up  at  Exeter  ’Change.  Except  Veli 
Pacha’s  lion  in  the  Morea,  who  followed 
the  Arab  keeper  like  a  dog,  the  fondness 
of  the  hyaena  for  her  keeper  amused  me 
most.  Such  a  conversazione  ! — There 

was  a  ‘  hippopotamus,’  like  Lord  L - 1 

in  the  face  ;  and  the  ‘  Ursine  Sloth’  hath 
the  very  voice  and  manner  of  my  valet — 
but  the  tiger  talked  too  much.  The 
elephant  took  and  gave  me  my  money 
again — took  off  my  hat — opened  a  door 
— trunked  a  whip — and  behaved  so  well, 
that  I  wTish  he  was  my  butler.  The 
handsomest  animal  on  earth  is  one  of 
the  panthers  ;  but  the  poor  antelopes 
were  dead.  I  should  hate  to  see  one 
here  :  the  sight  of  the  camel  made  me 
pine  again  for  Asia  Minor.  ‘  Oh  quando 
te  aspiciam?’  *  *  * 

“  Murray  has  had  a  letter  from  his 
brother  Bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who 
says  ‘  he  is  lucky  in  having  such  a  poet' 
— something  as  if  one  was  a  pack-horse, 
or  ‘ass,  or  anything  that  is  his:’  or, 
like  Mrs.  Packwood,  who  replied  to 
some  inquiry  after  the  Odes  on  Razors, 
‘  Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a  Poet.’  The 
same  illustrious  Edinburgh  bookseller 
once  sent  an  order  for  books,  poesy,  and 
cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript, 
‘  The  Harold  and  Cookery  are  much 
wranted.’  Such  is  fame,  and,  after  all, 
quite  as  good  as  any  other  ‘life  in  other’s 
breath.’  ’Tis  much  the  same  to  di¬ 
vide  purchasers  with  Hannah  Glasse  or 
Hannah  More. 

“Some  editor  of  some  Magazine  has 
ayinounced  to  Murray  his  intention  of 
abusing  the  thing  ‘  without  reading  it.’ 
So  much  the  better  ;  if  he  redde  it  first, 
he  would  abuse  it  more.” 

“  The  scenes  I  had  to  go  through  !■ — 
the  authors  and  the  authoresses,  and  the 
milliners,  and  the  wild  Irishmen, — the 
people  from  Brighton,  from  Blackwall, 
from  Chatham,  from  Cheltenham,  from 
Dublin,  from  Dundee, — who  came  in 
upon  me  !  to  all  of  whom  it  was  proper 
to  give  a  civil  answer,  and  a  hearing,  and 
a  reading.  Mrs.  *  *  *  *’s  father,  an 
Irish  dancing -master  of  sixty  years, 
called  upon  me  to  request  to  play 
Archer,  dressed  in  silk  stockings  on  a 
frosty  morning  to  show  his  legs  (which 
were  certainly  good  and  Irish  for  his 
age,  and  had  been  still  better), — Miss 
Emma  Somebody,  with  a  play  enti¬ 
tled  ‘  The  Bandit  of  Bohemia,’  or 
some  such  title  or  production,  —  Mr. 
O’Higgins,  then  resident  at  Richmond, 
with  an  Irish  tragedy,  in  which  the  uni¬ 
ties  could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  for  the 
protagonist  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  a 
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pillar  during  the  chief  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  He  was  a  wild  man,  of  a 
salvage  appearance,  and  the  difficulty  of 
not  laughing  at  him  was  only  to  be  got 
over  by  reflecting  upon  the  probable 
consequences  o!  such  cachinnation.” 

“  Yesterday  (Oct.  30,  1815)  I  dined 
out  with  a  largish  party,  where  were 
Sheridan  and  Colman,  Harry  Harris  of 
C.  G.,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcote,  Ds.  Kinnaird,  and  others,  of 
note  and  notoriety.  Like  other  parties 
of  the  kind,  it  was  first  silent,  then  talky, 
then  argumentative,  then  disputatious, 
then  unintelligible,  then  altogether y, 
then  inarticulate,  and  then  drunk.  When 
we  had  reached  the  last  step  of  this 
glorious  ladder,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
down  again  without  stumbling  ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  Kinnaird  and  I  had  to  conduct 
Sheridan  down  a - corkscrew  stair¬ 

case,  which  had  certainly  been  con¬ 
structed  before  the  discovery  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  and  to  which  no  legs, 
however  crooked,  could  possibly  accom¬ 
modate  themselves.  We  deposited  him 
safe  at  home,  where  his  man,  evidently 
used  to  the  business,  waited  to  receive 
him  in  the  hall. 

“  Both  he  and  Colman  were,  as  usual, 
very  good  ;  but  I  carried  away  much 
wine,  and  the  wine  had  previously  car¬ 
ried  awTay  my  memory ;  so  that  all 
was  hiccup  and  happiness  for  the  last 
hour  or  so,  and  I  am  not  impregnated 
with  any  of  the  conversation.  Perhaps 
you  heard  of  a  late  answer  of  Sheridan 
to  the  watchman,  who  found  him  bereft 
of  that  ‘divine  particle  of  air,’  called 
reason,  *  *  *  * 

*  *.  He,  the  watchman,  found 

Sherry  in  the  street,  fuddled  and  bewil¬ 
dered,  and  almost  insensible.  ‘  Who 
are  you ,  sir  ?’- — no  answer.  ‘  What’s 
your  name  ?’ — a  hiccup.  ‘  What’s  your 
name  ?’ — Answer,  in  a  slow,  deliberate, 
and  impassive  tone — ‘  Wilber  force  !  !  !  ’ 
Is  not  that  Sherry  all  over  ? — and,  to  my 
mind,  excellent.  Poor  fellow,  his  very 
dregs  are  better  than  the  ‘  first  sprightly 
runnings’  of  others. 

“  When  dying,  he  was  requested  to 
undergo  ‘  an  operation’.  He  replied, 
that  he  had  already  submitted  to  two , 
which  were  enough  for  one  man’s  life¬ 
time.’  Being  asked  what  they  were,  he 
answered,  ‘  having  his  hair  cut,  and 
sitting  for  his  picture  !  ’ 

“  When  I  met  H  *  *  L  *  *,  the  jailer, 
at  Lord  Holland’s,  before  he  sailed  for 
St.  Plelena,  the  discourse  turned  on  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  I  asked  him  whe¬ 
ther  the  dispositions  of  Napoleon  were 
those  of  a  great  general  ?’  He  an¬ 
swered,  disparagingly,  ‘  that  they  were 


very  simple .’  I  had  always  thought 
that  a  degree  of  simplicity  was  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  greatness. 

“  Curran!  Curran’s  the  man  who 
struck  me  most.  Such  imagination  ! — 
there  never  was  any  thing  like  it  that 
ever  I  saw  or  heard  of.  His  published 
life — his  published  speeches,  give  you 
no  idea  of  the  man — none  at  all.  He 
was  a  machine  of  imagination,  as  some 
one  said  that  Piron  was  an  epigrammatic 
machine.” 

In  his  Memoranda  there  were  equally 
enthusiastic  praises  of  Curran.  “The 
riches,”  said  he,  “  of  his  Irish  imagina¬ 
tion,  were  exhaustless.  I  have  heard 
that  man  speak  more  poetry  than  I  have 
ever  seen  written — though  I  saw  him 
seldom  and  but  occasionally.  I  saw  him 
presented  to  Madame  de  Stael,  at 
Mackintosh’s  ; — it  was  the  grand  con¬ 
fluence  between  the  Rhone  and  the 

Saone  ;  and  they  were  both  so - 

ugly,  that  I  could  not  help  wondering 
how  the  best  intellects  of  France  and 
Ireland  could  have  taken  up  respectively 
such  residences.  *  *  *  * 

In  another  part,  however,  he  was 
somewhat  more  fair  to  Madame  de 
Stael’s  personal  appearance:  —  “  Her 
figure  was  not  bad  ;  her  legs  tolerable  ; 
her  arms  good.  Altogether,  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  her  having  been  a  desirable  woman, 
allowing  a  little  imagination  for  her  soul, 
and  so  forth.  She  would  have  made  a 
great  man.’’ 

“  *  *  *  (c0mm0nly  called  long  *  * 
a  very  clever  man,  but  odd)  complained 
to  our  friend  Scrope  B.  Davies,  in 
riding,  that  he  had  a  stitch  in  his  side. 
‘  I  don’t  wonder  at  it,’  said  Scrope,  ‘  for 
you  ride  like  a  tailor .’  Whoever  had 

seen  %  *  *  on  horseback,  with  his  very 
tall  figure  on  a  small  nag,  would  not 
deny  the  justice  of  the  repartee. 

“  When  B  *  *  was  obliged  (by  that 
affair  of  poor  M  *  *,  who  thence  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  ‘Dick  the  Dandy- 
killer’ — it  was  about  money,  and  debt, 
and  all  that)  to  retire  to  France,  he  knew 
no  French,  and  having  obtained  a  gram¬ 
mar  for  the  purpose  of  study,  our  friend 
Scrope  Davies  was  asked  what  progress 
Brummell  had  made  in  French,  he  re¬ 
sponded,  ‘  that  Brummell  had  been 
stopped,  like  Buonaparte  in  Russia,  by 
the  Elements .’ 

“  I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo, 
which  is  ‘  a  fair  exchange  and  no  rob¬ 
bery,’  for  Scrope  made  his  fortune  at 
several  dinners  (as  he  owned  himself) 
by  repeating  occasionally,  as  his  own, 
some  of  the  buffooneries  with  which  I 
had  encountered  him  in  the  morning.” 
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&!)e  3janua  ©Kail,  Uetcestev. 


This  ruin  is  a  curious  and  valuable 
specimen  of  building  practised  by  the 
Romans  ;  but  the  uses  for  which  it  was 
designed  will  most  probably  ever  elude 
research.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  a 
temple  of  the  Roman  Janus  ;  or  the 
Janua ,  a  great  gateway  of  the  Roman 
town.  The  latter  seems  chiefly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  assertion  of  the  learned 
Leman,  that  the  line  of  the  Fosse,  hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  Via  Devana,  ran  through 
this  spot ;  but,  by  examining  the  arches, 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  wrhy  a  city, 
not  larger  than  Rates,  should  have  a 
gateway  with  so  many  openings  ;  nor 
does  any  satisfactory  answer  occur  to 
the  query ,  why  a  gate  should  be  placed 
in  what  seems  to  have  been  the  central 
part  of  the  ancient  city  ; — and,  perhaps, 
all  the  evidence  of  the  other  opinion 
vests  upon  the  dark  sooty  coat  that  en¬ 
crusts  the  interior  of  the  arches — an 
appearance  which  the  smoke  of  the 
town  would  easily  produce  in  one  cen¬ 
tury.  Indeed,  little  can  be  concluded 
from  the  present  outside  of  the  work  ; 
for,  as  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  have  erected  so  rough  an 
edifice,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
present  remains  were  originally  coated 
over  with  workmanship  more  worthy  of 
such  polished  builders.  If,  however, 
we  may  indulge  a  conjecture,  we  shall 
be  led  to  imagine,  from  the  slight  re¬ 
main  of  ornament,  that  this  wall  was 
either  part  of  a  Roman  temple  or  bath. 
However,  such  an  opinion  rests,  and 
must  rest,  on  conjecture,  since  the  re¬ 
mains  are  too  scanty  to  afford  sufficient 
data  for  a  settled  opinion. 

A  cloaca,  or  Roman  sewer,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1793,  at  an  equal  distance 
between  this  ruin  and  the  rrver,  in  a 
direct  line  towards  the  latter,  which 
contained  many  curious  fragments  of 


pottery,  some  of  them  impressed  w'ith 
the  Macrini,  Albums,  &c. 

Leicester,  the  capital  of  Leicester¬ 
shire,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
that  county,  and  is  wratered  by  the  river 
Soar,  formerly  Loir.  What  may  have 
been  the  name  of  this  place  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Romans  cannot  be 
ascertained.  King  Leir,  and  whatever 
surmises  may  have  been  founded  on  the 
similarity  between  his  name  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  name  of  the  place,  may  safely  be 
left  to  those  who  are  more  fond  of  the 
flights  of  conjecture  than  the  solid  argu¬ 
ments  of  truth. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Leicester  became  one  of  their 
most  important  stations  :  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Ratce,  and  was  a  colony 
composed  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
legions,  having  magistrates,  customs, 
and  language,  the  same  as  Rome  itself. 
Under  the  Saxon  dynasty  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Leicester  —  compounded  of 
castrum,  or  cesta,  from  its  having  been 
a  Roman  military  station  ;  and  leag,  or 
lea,  a  pasture  surrounded  by  woods,  for 
such  wras  anciently  the  site  of  the  town. 
This  is  most  probably  the  true  etymo¬ 
logy  of  the  name  of  this  place. 

A  milliare,  or  Roman  mile  stone,  was 
discovered  by  some  labourers,  about 
two  miles  from  Leicester,  in  1771  ' 
antiquarians  allow  it  to  be  the  oldest 
now  extant,  in  Britain — it  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  six  in  circumference. 
The  Raw  Dike,  just  without  the  town 
eastwardly,  is  esteemed  by  some  anti¬ 
quarians  as  another  Roman  labour,  and 
by  others  a  British  cursus. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  king  Athel- 
stan,  stood  an  establishment  which,  as  it 
related  to  a  privilege  exclusively  royal, 
that  of  coining  money,  has  ever  been 
thought  to  confer  honour  on  the  place 
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where  it  was  allowed  to  be  exercised. 
It  is  proved,  from  the  series  of  coins 
collected,  that  money  was  coined  at  the 
Mint  at  Leicester ,  in  regular  succes¬ 
sion,  from  Athelstan  to  Henry  II. 

Very  little  is  to  be  seen  of  the  Abbey, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  that  noble  church 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Petro- 
nilla,  the  wife  of  Robert  Blanchmains, 
and  adorned  with  the  pious  donation  of 
a  braid  of  her  hair,  to  suspend  the  lamp 
in  the  great  choir.  Nor  has  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  inquiring  antiquary  been 
more  successful  in  the  discovery  of  any 
traces  of  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

The  Castle  is  a  square  oblong,  seventy- 
eight  feet  long,  fifty- three  broad,  and 
twenty-five  high,  and  was  most  probably 
built  by  the  first  of  the  Bellomonts, 
though  the  modern  front  conceals  all 
outward  traces  of  antiquity.  This  was 
the  hall  in  which  the  Dukes  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  held  their  courts,  when  they  ascended 
the  throne.  Leicester,  though  frequently 
honoured  by  their  presence,  received 
no  permanent  benefit ;  though  several 
parliaments  were  held  there  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  The  Castle  was  so  dila¬ 
pidated  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.,  that 
that  monarch  chose  rather  to  sleep  at  an 
inn,  a  few  evenings  before  his  fall,  than 
occupy  the  royal  apartments. 

Samuel  Matthews. 
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A  FEW  OPINIONS  FOR  1830. 

All  mortal  things  must  change,  as  years  decay, 
And  earth  scarce  knows  herself  from  day  to  day. 
Her  nations  take  such  carnival  disguises, 

The  general  mother’s  bother’d  with  surprizes. 
The  cossack’d  Englishman  this  lesson  teaches, 
And  so  do  Mussulmen  in  tight  short  breeches. 

“  Filling  the  realm  .... 

......  with  new  opinions, 

Divers  and  dangerous,  which  are  heresies. 
And,  not  reformed,  may  prove  dangerous.” 

Shah  spear  e's  Henry  VIII. 

“  Time,’’  says  Bacon,  “is  the  greatest 
innovator;’5  had  he  lived  in  our  days, 
he  would  have  probably  written  “jaco¬ 
bin.”  Our  annual  functions,  as  the  re¬ 
porters  of  Time’s  vagaries,  are  not  of 
ancient  date  ;  yet  in  this  “  brief  and 
petty  space,”  the  chances  and  changes, 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  set  down, 
are  not  few.  Every  following  year  has 
exhibited  its  little  revolution,  in  which 
public  opinion  has  been  as  varied  and 
incongruous  as  a  sick  man’s  dream ;  and 
if  thinking  in  many  different  ways  be 
evidence  of  much  thought,  the  English 
are,  without  a  sneer,  the  most  thinking 


people  in  the  universe.  “  They  that 
too  much  reverence  old  times,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  philosopher  of  Verulam,  (as 
if  with  a  prophetic  eye  to  the  coming  on 
of  one  of  his  latest  successors  on  the 
woolsack),  “are  but  a  scorn  of  the  new;” 
but  he  neglected  to  add  such  a  definition 
of  his  terms  as  would  make  the  axiom 
available  to  practice ;  and  there  is  even 
yet  wanted  a  Cicero  to  fix  the  bounda¬ 
ries  between  old  and  new,  and  by  so  do¬ 
ing,  to  fill  up  a  deplorable  hiatus  in  the 
science  of  good  and  evil.  In  this  1830, 
the  admiration  of  yesterday  is  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  to-day  :  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
morning,  by  noon,  cools  down  to  indif¬ 
ference  ;  by  dinner-time,  it  sinks  to 
scepticism  ;  and  by  the  time  it  has  been 
slept  upon,  degenerates  into  rank  heresy. 
There  is  something  electric  and  stormy 
in  the  political  atmosphere  ;  and  opi¬ 
nions,  like  meat,  become  tainted  and  un¬ 
palatable  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours. 
The  cameleon  hues  of  thought  are 
scarcely  “  booked,’’  before  they  “  make 
themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanish ;  ” 
so  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  our 
articles,  instead  of  annual,  should  be 
monthly,  or  might,  on  some  special  oc¬ 
casions,  even  require  a  column  in  the 
daily  papers.  But  the  daily  papers  are 
themselves  their  own  historians,  and 
they  exhibit ,  in  their  sheets,  a  series  of 
changes  as  fitful  and  evanescent  as  the 
lights  and  shades  of  an  April  morn. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  living  in  a  general 
debacle  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
frost  of  fourteen  hundred  years’  duration 
is  broken  up ;  and  the  fragments  of  float¬ 
ing  ice  jostle  each  other  in  the  current 
of  opinion,  and  are  dashed  to  pieces  in 
“  most  admired  confusion.” 

One  great  certainty  at  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  arrived  (and  it  relieves  us  from 
a  world  of  difficulty)  concerns  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  crossing  the  Balkan,  and  the 
scrape  into  which  friend  Nicholas  was 
thought  to  have  involved  himself.  This 
time  twelvemonths,  books  were  written 
to  prove  the  T urks  the  very  raw-head 
and  bloody-bones  of  combatants,  pig¬ 
headed  creatures,  whom  neither  bullets 
nor  bayonets  could  convince.  Plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  it  was  said,  had 
turned  Mahommedan,  and  had  entered 
into  an  holy  alliance  to  preserve  the 
crescent  on  St.  Sophia’s,  if  not  to  plant 
it  on  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Cazan. 
At  present,  all  these  questions  are  com¬ 
pletely  at  rest ;  the  only  thing  that  puz¬ 
zles  us  is  to  guess  at  the  use  which  Ni¬ 
cholas  will  make  of  the  victory  ;  and  here 
again  the  old  friends  of  the  duke  have 
left  him  in  the  lurch.  It  is  by  no  means 
orthodox  to  believe  in  Russian  modera- 
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tion  ;  and  there  is  a  sympathy  between 
the  High  Church  party  and  the  Mollahs 
of  Constantinople,  that  developes  an  un¬ 
common  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Moslems.  The  kind-hearted  souls  would 
have  been  delighted  to  get  the  Premier 
into  a  war  for  the  better  sewing-up  of 
ladies  in  flacks,  and  for  preserving  in¬ 
violate  the  privileges  of  the  bow-string, 
the  right  and  left  arms  of  legitimacy,  no 
matter  where  the  money  wrould  come 
from  or  who  paid  the  interest  of  the 
loans.  Unluckily,  however,  for  such 
speculations,  John  Bull  is  greatly  cooled 
on  the  subject  of  wrar,  and  is  not  so 
easily  persuaded  to  drawr  forth  his  An¬ 
drew  Ferrara,  as  in  olden  times.  Na¬ 
tional  honour  has  retreated  into  the 
breeches-pocket,  and  frightened  at  the 
void  it  finds  there,  has  a  heart  “  with 
the  fear  of  Mars  before  it.’’ 

Another  undoubted  point,  upon  which 
opinion  is  still  nearly  unshaken,  is  the 
perfection  of  our  judicial  institutions. 
Committees  of  inquiry  are  indeed  held 
for  the  form  sake,  and  a  few  changes 
may  be  made,  to  prove  the  excellence  of 
what  is  untouched  ;  but  none  but  a  Ra¬ 
dical  and  a  Benthamite  wrould  say  that 
special-pleading  is  special  lying  and 
special  robbery,  or  would  aver  that  the 
Chancery  is  slow  in  its  motions  ?  Does 
not  the  proverb  (and  there  is  no  autho¬ 
rity  like  a  proverb)  say  “  slow  and 
sure?”  If,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
so  uncertain  as  a  chancery  suit,  it  is 
clear  as  crystal  that  the  process,  instead 
of  being  slow,  is  even  yet  by  far  too  ra¬ 
pid.  Besides,  a  decision  must  always 
come  too  soon  for  a  loser ;  so  that  one 
half  of  the  suitors,  at  least,  must  prefer 
things  as  they  are  ;  and  the  content¬ 
ment  of  one  half  of  the  world  is  a  good 
deal,  to  be  vouched  in  behalf  of  any  sys¬ 
tem.  Then,  as  for  expense,  there  is  no 
reason  w-hy  gambling  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
should  be  cheaper  than  at  Crockford’s, 
or  why  an  affidavit  should  not  be  taxed 
as  heavily  as  the  ace  of  spades.  All 
people  who  are  in  want  of  money  opine 
that  the  national  circulation  is  deficient ; 
and  the  paper  manufacturers  incline  to 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  Rowdand 
Stephenson  is  forgotten  by  all,  except 
his  creditors,  who  would  stake  their  life 
upon  it  that  he  has  left  the  kingdom, 
though  they  are  not  equally  positive  re¬ 
specting  the  magnitude  of  his  dividend. 
The  gallows  is  still  the  shortest  road  to 
Heaven,  and  there  is  nothing  so  inter¬ 
esting  as  an  atrocious  murder,  which 
puts  us  in  mind  that  Don  Miguel  is 
looking  up,  and  Donna  Maria  della 
Gloria  in  a  glorious  minority.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  put  a  brother 


king’s*  poems  in  his  Index,  because 
“  they  show  something  too  liberal,”  and 
it  is  thought  that  Charles  X.  wTill  put  his 
charte  into  rhyme,  in  the  hopes  of  a  si¬ 
milar  distinction.  Some  people  believe 
that  the  knowing  ones  in  the  City  are 
speculating  on  a  purchase  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  orange  girls 
in  Leadenhall-street,  and  the  small 
traders  in  the  Minories  are  packing  up 
“their  duds”  to  be  off  to  the  East. 
The  saints  will  subscribe  freely,  for  the 
better  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies.  But 
the  best-informed  in  the  Alley  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  king  of  the  Israelites 
does  not  think  this  ajeue-dicious  scheme, 
and  “  he  sees  no  profits  in  it:”  the  ga¬ 
thering  together  of  the  Hebrew's  would 
bring  on  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that, 
he  says,  will  knock  down  the  stocks. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  hazarded  for 
the  present,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Jews  is  “  no  go.’’ 

No  theatre  has  absolutely  fallen  on 
the  heads  of  the  performers  since  our 
last ;  but  a  good  many  of  them  are,  it  is 
believed,  in  a  tottering  condition.  The 
opinion  gains  ground  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  French  tragedy  into  English  co¬ 
medy  is  not  a  thriving  speculation  ;  and 
there  are  those  who  hold  that  a  more 
liberal  payment  and  more  modest  treat¬ 
ment  of  authors  for  the  stage  might 
raise  a  biped  actor  to  the  level  of  a 
horse,  and  draw  more  than  the  elephant. 
There  is  a  notion  that  instead  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  the  Metropolitan  thea¬ 
tres  should  be  ornamented  with  statues 
of  charity  children  and  the  blind  beggar 
of  Bethnal  Green.  Have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  that  music  is  very  bad  for 
the  morals — of  common  people  ;  proba¬ 
bly  because  alehouse  fiddlers  do  not 
stop  in  tune,  and  because  vice  is  a  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  universal  harmony  of 
things.  For  the  future,  there  is  a  bar 
put  upon  the  publican’s  minstrelsy,  and 
no  minstrelsy  must  be  heard  in  the  pub¬ 
lican’s  bar.  Informers  are  to  take  notes 
of  pianos,  and  not  even  a  jews-harp  will 
be  permitted  in  a  Christian’s  tap. 

Fronti  nulla  tides  ’’  is  the  new  law  of 
signs  ;  and  to  sell  beer  under  the  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  will  be 
deemed  a  forfeiture  of  license.  Why 
should  the  mob  be  amused  at  all  ?  and 
what  right  have  vulgar  fellows  to  give 
themselves  airs  ?  Quere,  is  it  lawful  for 
tea-kettles  to  sing  in  a  coffee-house  ? 
and  wrhat  wrould  be  the  consequence  of 
a  magistrate  smoking  the  pandean  pipes 

*  The  King  of  Bavaria.  Some  of  our  papers 
have  considered  this  royal  poet  a  “  sign  of  the 
times.”  Geometiucally  speaking,  he  must  be 
only  the  versed  sign. 
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at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  ?  At  Brighton 
the  genera]  belief  is,  that  the  King  does 
not  get  his  health  well  at  Windsor  :  but 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  are  equally 
sure  that  sea  air  is  not  good  for  his 
constitution.  Mr.  Wyatville,  however, 
(there  is  a  rumour  of  his  being  knight¬ 
ed,  we  believe — if  so,  Sir  Geoffry), 
build v  upon  a  change  of  residence,  no 
matter  where  ;  and  holds  nothing  so  in¬ 
salubrious  as  a  continued  habitation  of 
the  same  house.  A  report  prevails  that 
Captain  Garth  is  to  “  lead  to  the  hy¬ 
meneal  altar”  Pandora.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Hope  is  at  the  bottom 
of  his  box,  now  that  the  rest  of  its  con¬ 
tents  are  oozing  out.  Secrets  that  were 
to  cost  <^10,000,  and  ^8,000  per  an¬ 
num,  “  must  be  secrets  worth  know¬ 
ing.”  Why  the  dickens  did  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  prosecute  Captain  Dickinson  ?  It 
may  be  credited  that  his  having  proved 
that  he  rode  upon  springs  in  the  action, 
made  some  folks  sit  upon  thorns.  It  is 
believed  that  Mr.  C - ,  of  the  Admi¬ 

ralty,  has  fallen  into  the  Royal  Literary 
Institution  and  been  smothered ;  that 
gentleman  having  been  missing  for  some 
time.  Mr.  W.  Horton,  and  the  Emi¬ 
gration  Committee,  have,  it  is  supposed, 
emigrated  to  Canada.  It  is  thought  a 
bad  augury  for  Mr.  Peel’s  new  police, 
that  since  its  establishment  whole  pa¬ 
rishes  have  lost  their  watches.  Steam- 
coaches  are  looking  up,  and  there  is  no 
longer  fear  of  their  ending  in  smoke. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  several  systems  to  be 
adopted  in  their  service.  The  horses, 
in  the  meanwhile,  are  down  in  the 
mouth,  and  expect  shortly  to  be  left 
without  a  bit.  Whipcord  also  is  at  a 
considerable  discount ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  hay  wall  no  longer  be  made  while 
the  sun  shines.  One  thing,  however, 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  land¬ 
lords  will  bring  in  a  bill  to  compel  the 
people  to  eat  oats  in  the  place  of  the 
coach-horses,  and  to  force  the  coach- 
masters  to  heat  their  furnaces  with  the 
best  wheat. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  current  opi¬ 
nions  at  this  present  writing  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  lay 
the  matter  to  our  door,  should  they 
change  before  this  paper  sees  the  light. 

“  Rede  me  and  be  not  wrotbe, 

For  I  say  nothing  but  the  trothe.” 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


NATURE. 

How  grand  is  nature 

In  the  great  work,  tko’  not  an  atom  rests, 

Order  prevails.  Cvmbeline. 
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ARCANA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART  FOR  1830. 

As  we  have  already  done  the  “Annual’  ’ 
state  some  service  by  way  of  announce¬ 
ment,  and  have  hitherto  remained  quiet 
respecting  our  own  pretensions,  we 
shall  be  excused  the  egotism  of  introdu¬ 
cing  the  Arcana  of  Science  and  Art 
for  1830.  As  the  character  and  interest 
of  “our”  Annual  are  not  of  an  ephe¬ 
meral,  though  certainly  of  inventive 
and  imaginative  description,  we  do  not 
strive,  like  our  gayer  compeers,  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  close  of  the  year  ;  but 
to  include  all  its  most  important  facts. 
Indeed,  to  borrow  part  of  our  sub-title, 
the  “  instruction  and  amusement” 
promised  by  the  plan,  gained  us  an  ex¬ 
tensive  inquiry  for  the  first  volume  for 
1828,  which  has  continued  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  when  the  work  is  just 
at  press  for  the  third  time.  The  sale 
of  the  volume  for  1829,  of  which  more 
ample  provision  was  made,  has  been 
still  greater  ;  and  this  encourages  us  to 
anticipate  an  increased  demand  lor  the 
forthcoming  volume  for  1830. 

The  printing  is  nearly  completed, 
and  upwards  of  Thirty  Engravings  are 
finished.  The  Mechanical  and  Chemi¬ 
cal  divisions  are  as  copious  as  last 
year  ;  but  the  Natural  History  Collec¬ 
tions,  as  well  the  Rural  Economy  and 
Geographical  divisions  exceed  those  of 
the  volume  for  1829.  Zoology,  espe¬ 
cially,  will  form  the  most  delightful  as 
well  as  prominent  portion  of  the  new 
volume,  and  we  may  safely  say  that 
such  an  assemblage  of  interesting  facts 
and  illustrious  names  will  hardly  be 
found  in  any  other  “Annual.”  As  in 
our  first  preface  we  hoped  to  “  follow 
the  example  of  time,”  so  we  have  since 
noted  all  the  most  popular  occurrences 
in  every  department  of  Science  and  Art. 
U tility  and  happiness,  as  well  as  enter¬ 
tainment,  are  the  cubits  that  we  strive  to 
add  to  the  world’s  experience,  and  really 
our  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  this  little 
work,  is  a  very  pleasant  alternation  with 
our  more  playful  caterings  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  pages.  To  call  our  Arcana  the 
Annual  toy-book  of  Science  would  be 
hardly  fair  ;  but  its  very  amusing  cha¬ 
racter  almost  justifies  the  name,  wThile 
its  pretensions  to  practice  and  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  life  are  of  a  much  higher 
order ;  and  the  continued  sale  of  the 
volumes  for  1828  and  1829  will  bear  us 
out  in  this  observation. 
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CHINESE  CRUELTY. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  No.  8.‘J,  (just published)  : 

In  1821,  an  Italian  sailor,  on  board  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  accused  of 
murdering  a  Chinese  woman,  was  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  the  government  and  strang¬ 
led,  though  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  him.*  The  American 
captains  and  agents,  whose  commercial 
proceedings  were  put  a  stop  to  until  sa¬ 
tisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  persuaded  this  poor  Italian,  by 
name  Terranova,  that  he  would  certainly 
be  acquitted,  and  shortly  restored  to  his 
ship  !  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  than  a  mock 
trial  was  instituted,  at  which  not  a  single 
American  was  present.  A  body  of  the 
captains  and  officers  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  ships  repaired  to  the  Con- 
soo  or  Court-house,  but  were  refused 
admittance,  on  the  plea  that,  as  the 
prisoner  was  an  American  it  was  no 
nffiair  of  theirs.  It  was  afterwards 
learned,  from  some  of  the  Chinese  who 
were  present,  that  after  some  questions 
put  to  the  poor  man,  and  the  pretended 
examination  of  two  witnesses,  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  paper,  which  they  advised  him 
to  sign,  by  imprinting  the  mark  of  his 
open  hand  upon  it  in  red  ink.  They 
represented  to  him  that  this  was  merely 
a  statement  of  the  trial,  which  must  be 
sent  to  Peking  for  inspection,  and  that 
on  the  return  of  an  answer  he  would 
most  likely  be  immediately  acquitted. 
The  unfortunate  man,  surrounded  by 
strangers,  and  put  off  his  guard  by  the 
fair  promises  of  a  principal  security 
merchant,  imprinted  his  hand  on  the 
paper.  All  further  proceedings  were 
instantly  stopped — it  was  a  confession 
of  his  guilt.  Poor  Terranova,  still  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  fate,  was  taken  to  prison,  and, 
according  to  Chinese  custom  in  con¬ 
demned  cases,  his  irons  were  taken  off', 
and  he  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  On 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after,  the  secu¬ 
rity  merchants  who  attended  his  trial 
visited  him,  and  told  him  that  a  reply 
had  been  received  from  Peking  (distant 

*  The  Chinese  government  has  pretended  that 
“  foreigners  shall  be  tried  and  sentenced  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  established  laws,”  but  due  experience 
has  too  plainly  shown  that  they  are  nut  so  tried 
or  punished, — but  seized  only  to  be  strangled 
after  a  mock  trial.  Every  legal  safeguard  given 
to  the  native  iH  withheld  from  the  stranger.  After 
being  capitally  condemned,  every  native  pri¬ 
soner  (except  in  aggravated  cases  of  treason.  &c  ) 
is  allowed  the  henelit  of  the  delay  arising  from 
an  appeal  to  the  emperor  himself,  by  whose  war¬ 
rant  alone  he  can  be  executed.  This  benefit,  by 
a  most  infamous  enactment,  passed  in  1753,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  local  government  of 
CantoD,  was  expressly  taken  away  from  fo¬ 
reigners  ! 


1,200  miles),  and  that  it  was  necessary 
he  should  go  into  the  city,  and  hear  the 
result.  The  wretched  man,  in  high 
hopes  of  a  speedy  liberation,  cheerfully 
obeyed  ;  he  was  taken  into  the  city,  and 
the  first  intimation  he  had  of  his  cruel 
fate  was,  the  executioner  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  death  before  him,  with  the 
heads  of  decapitated  Chinese,  hung 
round  an  open  space  crowded  with  na¬ 
tive  spectators.  lie  uttered  a  cry  of 
despair,  and  was  understood  to  protest 
his  innocence,  and  to  implore  the  sight 
of  a  European  or  American.  The  exe¬ 
cutioner  paid  no  attention  to  his  out¬ 
cries,  but  immediately  proceeded  to 
strangle  him,  according  to  the  horrid 
Chinese  mode,  by  the  gradual  tightening 
of  ropes  from  the  lower  extremities  up¬ 
wards.  Ilis  bones  were  all  broken,  and 
the  mangled  remains  of  the  victim  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  the  American  consul  !  This 
officer,  a  man  of  honour  and  feeling,  as 
we  have  before  observed  in  reference  to 
the  same  case,  disgusted  at  the  conduct 
of  his  interested  and  disunited  country¬ 
men,  threw  up  his  commission  instantly ; 
and  even  the  lower  orders  of  the  Chinese 
expressed  contempt  at  the  willing  blind¬ 
ness  and  credulity  of  the  employers  of 
the  miserable  Italian,  who,  to  secure 
their  own  individual  profits,  persuaded 
the  ignorant  man  to  trust  himself  to  a 
Chinese  tribunal,  divested,  as  they  must 
have  well  known  from  the  past,  of  all  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy  towards  white  strangers. 


BRINGING  DOWN  THE  BIRD.  + 

This  diversion,  or  exercise,  of  firing  at 
a  mark  with  a  rifle  is  much  followed  in 
Switzerland,  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  Piedmont.  He  that  makes  the  best 
hit  carries  away  the  prize  ;  and,  on 
almost  every  occasion,  popular  dances 
are  twrin  sisters  to  this  amusement.  But 
there  is  probably  no  spot  where  they 
were  attended  with  such  festivity,  and 
embellished  with  such  bland  and  joyous 
customs,  as  under  the  sky  of  Chambe^. 
Its  company  of  noble  knights-riflemen, 
or  of  marksmen,  is  of  very  ancient  date. 
In  the  earliest  times  they  handled  the 
bow  ;  to  this  succeeded  the  cross-bow, 
and  to  the  latter  the  rifle.  The  knights 
assemble  with  great  parade,  and  their 
first  act  is  to  attend  divine  service  ;  then 
they  adjourn  to  a  cheerful  repast ;  and, 
that  dispatched,  the  lists  are  opened. 
The  mark  consists  of  a  bird,  either 
carved  in  wood,  or  painted  on  card. 

t  The  Popinjay  of  our  own  country,  not  much 
more  than  a  century  old  — Ed.  Foreiqn  Literary 
Gazette — For  a  description  of  this  ceremony, 
see  The  Mirror  vol.  xii.p.  212. 
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The  contest  is  decided  by  striking  a 
spot  distinctly  traced  upon  its  breast. 
Every  marksman  tires  in  his  regular 
turn ;  and  when  all  have  discharged 
their  pieces,  the  band  begins  de  novo. — 
As  soon  as  a  bullet  has  hit  the  mark, 
the  party  on  the  watch  throws  his  cloak 
over  the  wounded  bird  ;  the  judges  ex¬ 
amine  the  hit ;  and  after  ascertaining  it 
to  be  decisive,  proclaim  the  successful 
knight  king  of  the  festival.  The  first 
act  of  this  regal  dignity  is  to  choose  to 
himself  a  consort ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  is  presented  with  the  rose  (rosa), 
from  which  he  must  make  his  exclusive 
election.  The  name  of  so  lovely  a 
flowrer  as  this  has  been  very  pertinently 
bestowed  upon  a  galaxy  of  six  maidens, 
whom  the  cognoscenti  select  every  year 
from  amongst  the  most  lovely  flowerets 
of  the  environs.  The  bringing  down  of 
the  bird  is,  in  fact,  but  the  opening  or 
foretaste  of  the  festivities.  The  band  of 
knights,  after  the  victor  is  proclaimed, 
march  in  procession  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  amidst  hurras,  bursts  of 
applause,  and  merry-makings.  The 
whole  country  is  in  motion,  and  presents 
one  general  scene  of  mirth  and  frolic. 
Thence  follow  serenades  ;  and  balls, 
where  joyousness  presides  ;  and  sup¬ 
pers,  whence  care  and  boisterous  pre¬ 
sumption  are  banished  as  intruders. — 
But  I  have  forgotten  the  peculiar  zest 
of  this  festal  scene.  In  the  composition 
of  the  rose,  three  maidens  are  of  patri¬ 
cian  and  three  of  plebeian  birth.  If  the 
king  be  of  noble  extraction,  he  is  bound 
to  select  a  citizen’s  daughter  for  his 
queen  ;  and  if  of  ignoble  parentage,  a 
noble  scion  must  become  his  bride.  The 
same  rule  obtains  in  the  processions  : 
every  burgher  has  a  noble  lady  on  his 
arm,  and  every  dame  of  civic  rank  a 
patrician  partner.  This  law  was  insti¬ 
tuted  with  a  view  to  attemper  the  ani¬ 
mosity  at  all  times  existing  in  a  society 
where  privilege  has  given  birth  to  so 
marked  an  inequality  of  conditions  as 
once  disgraced  the  soil  of  Savoy. 

The  queen  presented  her  spouse  with 
a  favour  of  ribands,  and  the  king  greeted 
his  consort  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  : 
they  led  off  the  dance,  and  were  treated 
with  all  due  honours  and  courtesies. 
The  last  celebration  of  this  custom  took 
place  in  1788. 


COURTSHIP. 

In  some  of  the  more  recluse  hamlets  of 
Savoy,  a  custom  of  wooing  obtains, which 
appears  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  The  ac¬ 
cepted  lover  presents  himself  first  beneath 
the  window,  and  afterwards  on  the  thres¬ 


hold  of  the  cottage.  At  length  the 
maiden  introduces  him  stealthily,  during 
the  night,  into  her  chamber  :  she  then 
lies  down,  and  her  inamorato  sits  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  Love,  which  has  power 
to  move  the  rudest  souls,  presides  over 
their  tender,  but  innocent  colloquies. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  ties  of 
matrimony  are  contracted  ;  and  it  is 
alleged,  that  no  instance  has  occurred 
where  modesty  has  been  compelled  to 
throw  a  veil  over  her  brow  during  these 
nocturnal  meetings  :  evidently  from  the 
simple-heartedness  of  primitive  man¬ 
ners.  They  term  it  “  courir  la  trosse.”* 


PARIS  REFUGE  FOR  THE  DESTITUTE. 

It  was  stated  some  time  ago  that  a  sub¬ 
scription  was  being  raised  in  Paris  for 
an  institution  to  do  away  with  mendicity 
in  that  capital.  We  are  glad  to  find,  by 
a  recent  letter,  that  the  subscription 
filled  rapidly,  and  that  a  large  building 
is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  beg¬ 
gars,  of  both  sexes,  after  an  examination 
by  a  commissary  of  police,  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  work,  or 
too  infirm  to  perform  it.  Immediately 
after  their  admisssion  they  are  required 
to  bathe,  and  are  then  decently  clothed  ; 
their  old  clothes,  if  not  entirely  worn 
out,  being  sent  to  be  cleaned.  They 
are  w7ell  fed  on  bread,  soup  made  from 
the  gelatine  of  bones,  and  the  quality  of 
which  is  said  to  be  excellent ;  and  each 
person  has  an  iron  bedstead,  paillasse,  a 
woollen  mattress,  a  bolster,  two  blankets, 
and  a  pair  of  sheets.  There  are  now 
two  hundred  beds  of  this  description, 
and  the  building  is  capable  of  containing 
four  hundred.  The  men  and  the  women 
are  kept  separate  ;  and  every  one  who 
is  capable  of  labour  has  work  to  do,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  or  her  profession — the 
surplus  of  earnings,  after  deducting  the 
expenditure,  which  is  on  the  lowrest 
possible  scale,  serving  as  an  accumu¬ 
lating  fund  for  individual  benefit.  The 
daily  food  of  each  consists  of  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  bread,  soup,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  and  on  Sundays  there  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  meat,  with  little  indulgences, 
according  to  the  state  of  health  of  the 
inmates.  This  benevolent  institution, 
which  is  calculated  to  provide  for  four 
hundred  persons,  who  had  no  other 
means  of  subsistence  than  begging,  has 
been  erected  with  a  subscription  amount¬ 
ing  to  less  than  1 6,000/.  sterling. 

Foreign  Literary  Gazette. 

*  This  very  much  resembles  the  ancient  Gaelic 
custom  still  preserved  in  Wales,  under  the  com 
mou  name  of  bundling  ! — Ed.  Foreign  Lit ,  Gaz 
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MOUSE  SAUCE. 

M.  Caillie,  in  his  “  Travels  in  Tim- 
huctoo,  ”  says  —  “  As  I  had  not  yet 
breakfasted,  I  went  to  a  Bambara  wo¬ 
man,  who  wTas  pounding  boiled  yams  ; 
I  bought  some  of  her  for  a  few  glass 
beads  ;  and  she  gave  me  separately,  in 
a  small  pot,  some  gombo  sauce.  On 
dipping  my  yams  into  this  sauce,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  to  my  great  mortification,  some 
little  paws,  and  immediately  ascertained 
that  the  sauce  was  made  of  mice.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  hungry,  and  I  continued  my 
meal,  though,  I  must  confess,  not  with¬ 
out  some  feelings  of  disgust.  The  ne¬ 
groes,  when  they  take  their  yams  with¬ 
out  sauce,  never  mash  them ;  those 
which  I  bought  from  the  negress  were 
ready  prepared.  In  the  evening  I  saw 
many  women  chopping  mice  to  make 
sauce  for  their  suppers.  I  observed  that 
they  gut  the  animals,  and  without  taking 
the  trouble  of  skinning  them,  merely 
draw  them  across  the  fire,  to  singe  off 
the  hair.  Thus  prepared,  they  lay  them 
in  a  corner  of  the  hut ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  keep  them  there  for  seven  or 
eight  days  before  they  are  cooked.  The 
mice  which  make  their  way  into  the  jars 
of  millet,  are  caught  by  the  women  and 
children,  without  the  aid  of  traps. 


TALLEYRAND. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  a  friend  was  con¬ 
versing  with  Talleyrand  on  the  subject 
of  Mademoiselle  D  uchesnois,  the  F rench 
actress,  and  another  lady,  neither  of 
them  remarkable  for  beauty.  The  first 
happens  to  have  peculiarly  bad  teeth — 
the  latter  none  at  all.  “If  Madame 
S — said  Talleyrand,  “  only  had  teeth, 
she  would  be  as  ugly  as  Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois.” 

Talleyrand  had  a  confidential  servant, 
excessively  devoted  to  his  interests,  but 
withal  superlatively  inquisitive.  Having 
one  day  entrusted  him  with  a  letter,  the 
Prince  watched  his  faithful  valet  from 
the  window'  of  his  apartment,  and  with 
some  surprise  observed  him  coolly  read¬ 
ing  the  letter  en  route.  On  the  next 
daj  a  similar  commission  was  confided 
to  the  servant ;  and  to  the  second  letter 
was  added  a  postscript,  couched  in  the 
following  terms: — “You  may  send  a 
verbal  answer  by  the  bearer  :  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  alfair, 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  read  this 
previous  to  its  delivery.”  Such  a  post¬ 
script  must  have  been  more  effective 
than  the  severest  reproaches. 


Jipmt  of  iBi'acoberg. 


FIRE-PROOF  DRESS. 

The  Chevalier  and  philanthropist, 
Aldini,  of  Milan,  has  lately  gathered 
round  him  the  scientific  circles  of  the 
metropolis.  At  the  Royal  Society  he 
exhibited  his  anti-caloric  apparatus ; 
some  experiments  also  were  gone 
through,  which  appeared  to  satisfy  as 
w'ell  as  to  surprise.  It  was  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  however,  where  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  plans  were  fully  and  fairly  develop¬ 
ed  ;  the  first  night  of  the  session  (Jan. 
22,)  having  been  devoted  to  a  lecture, 
by  Professor  Faraday,  on  this  important 
and  not  less  interesting  subject.  Mr. 
Faraday  informed  his  auditors  that  the 
Chevalier  had  succeeded  in  spinning 
and  weaving  the  asbestos  into  a  species 
ot  cloth,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  which 
covered  a  table  in  front  of  the  lecturer. 
This  piece,  said  Mr.  Faraday,  is  the 
largest  that  has  been  manufactured 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  probably  larger  than  any  among 
them.  The  body  is  covered  with  this 
material,  over  which  a  dress  composed 
of  metallic  tissue  is  placed ;  the  latter, 
or  outer  covering,  intercepts  flame,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  the  wire  gauze  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.  With  an  asbestos 
glove  on  his  hand,  we  saw  Mr.  Faraday 
— though,  as  he  said,  he  was  a  young 
fireman — grasp  red-hot  iron  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  ;  nay,  even  a  heavy  piece 
of  that  material,  somewhat  resembling 
a  brick  in  size,  also  red-hot,  he  carried, 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  for  several 
minutes,  without  experiencing  more 
than  a  slight  degree  of  heat.  But  the 
most  surprising  feat  was  left  for  an  Ita¬ 
lian  fireman,  nephew  of  the  Chevalier, 
we  are  told.  This  young  man,  equip¬ 
ped  in  an  asbestos  mask  and  a  helmet 
of  tissue,  kept  his  head,  and  especially 
his  face,  completely  enveloped  in  a 
stream  of  flaming  gas  for  six  or  eight 
minutes  ;  on  taking  off  his  wire  helmet 
and  mask,  he  (cooly)  wiped  his  face,  as 
if  he  had  breathed  incense  for  so  many 
minutes.  We  never  heard  applause 
greater  in  any  scientific  assembly  than 
attended  this  experiment.  From  what 
we  have  said,  it  will  appear  that  the 
Chevalier’s  plan  is  to  clothe  firemen,  or 
others,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  enter 
burning  habitations  and  save  human  life 
or  valuable'  property.  Half-a-dozen 
suits,  we  are  told,  have  been  construct¬ 
ed  of  this  material,  and  are  deposited 
with  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris. 
The  Chevalier  disclaims  all  eye  to  profit; 
and  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  he 
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is  now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  that  the  best  part  of  this  long  fife 
has  been  spent  in  attempts  to  disarm  fire 
of  its  terrors,  for  the  greater  safety  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  we  think  that  the 
term  philanthropist  is  not  misapplied. 
We  perceive  he  is  a  Knight  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honour. 


Ei)t  ©atljmr. 

A  snapper  up  of  uuconsidereil  trifles. 

Shakspeare, 

“  ORDINARY  ”  JOKES. 

D  ining  one  day  at  an  ordinary,  in  a 
country  town,  I  was  much  amused  with 
the  following  incident.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  sat  a  farmer,  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  same  occupation  on 
his  right,  and  a  lawyer  on  his  left. 
There  being  a  couple  of  fowls  before 
him,  he  civilly  took  one  on  his  own 
plate  to  carve  for  the  company,  and  in 
civility  to  himself,  he  popped  a  tit-bit 
into  his  owrn  mouth ;  the  farmer  on  his 
right  likewise  followed  the  example,  by 
taking  the  other  fowl  in  the  like  man¬ 
ner  ;  the  lawyer  being  somewhat  witty, 
probably  had  a  mind  for  a  joke,  for 
turning  to  the  premier  farmer,  he  asked 
him  “  if  he  kn e w  the  game  of  D raughts  ? ’ ’ 
“  Why,”  said  the  other,  “  I  under¬ 
stand  a  little  about  it.”  “  Well, 
then,”  returned  the  lawyer  (putting  his 
own  fork  into  the  fowl  on  the  farmer’s 
plate)  “  I  shall  huff  you  for  not  taking 
two  when  they  were  before  you.  ’  ’  An¬ 
other  circumstance,  equally  curious, 
happened  in  a  similar  situation.  A 
gentleman  sitting  opposite  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  undertook  to  carve  it,  and  cutting 
off’  the  shoulder,  put  salt,  pepper,  and 
lemon  as  usual,  without  asking  the  rest 
of  the  company  if  they  were  agreeable. 
A  gentleman  on  his  right  hand  immedi¬ 
ately  took  out  his  snuff-box,  and  deli¬ 
berately  strewed  some  on  the  meat ; 
the  carver  much  surprised,  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  his  impertinence  ? 
“Sir,”  said  the  gentleman,  “what! 
don’t  you  like  snuff?”  “  Certainly  not,” 
said  the  carver,  “  Nor  do  I  like  pepper,” 
replied  the  other. 

W.  C.  Montgomorie. 


TO  GRAZE  THE  SKIN - WHENCE  THE 

TERM. 

Grass  hearth,  the  grasing  or  turning 
up  the  earth  with  a  plough,  whence  the 
customary  service  of  the  inferior  tenants 
of  the  manor  of  Amersden,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  to  bring  their  ploughs  and  do 
one  day’s  work  for  their  lord,  was  cal¬ 
led  grass  hearth ,  or  grass  hurt ,  and  we 
still  say  the  skin  is  grazed,  or  slightly 


hurt ;  and  a  bullet  grazes  any  place 
when  it  gently  turns  up  the  surface  of 
what  it  strikes  upon.  C.  K.  W. 


MOTTO  TO  THE  SALAMANDRINES  AT 
THE  BANK  OE  ENGLAND. 

Would  not  the  following  old  quaint 
motto  be  worthy  a  place  over  the  fire¬ 
places  in  the  Rotunda,  at  the  Bank  of 
England  ? 

“  Stand  aside,  ’tis  every  one’s  desire, 

As  well  as  yours,  to  see  and  feel  the 
fire.”  P.  T.  W. 

MR.  BROUGHAM 

Now  and  then  relapses  into  a  Bar  re¬ 
collection.  The  following  is  his  best, 
and  as  such,  his  most  frequent  story. 
It  is  a  happy  instance  of  the  elucidation 
of  facts  in  court : — 

During  the  assizes,  in  a  case  of  assault 
and  battery,  where  a  stone  had  been 
thrown  by  the  defendant,  the  following 
clear  and  conclusive  evidence  was  drawn 
out  of  a  Yorkshireman  : 

“Did  you  see  the  defendant  throw 
the  stone  ?” — “  I  saw  a  stone,  and  I’ze 
pretty  sure  the  defendant  throwed  it.” 

“  Was  it  a  large  stone  ?”— 1 “  I  should 
say  it  wur  a  largeish  stone.” 

“What  was  its  size?” — “I  should 
say  a  sizeable  stone.” 

“Can’t  you  answer  definitely  how  big 
it  was  ?” — “  I  should  say  it  wur  a  stone 
of  some  bigness.” 

“  Can’t  you  give  the  jury  some  idea 
of  the  stone  ?” — “  Why,  as  near  as  I 
recollect,  it  wur  something  of  a  stone.” 

“  Can’t  you  compare  it  to  some  other 
object?”— “  Why,  if  I  wur  to  compare 
it,  so  as  to  give  some  notion  of  the  stone, 
I  should  say  it  wur  as  large  as  a  lump 
of  chalk  J” 


EPIGRAMS. 

Cloe  has  merit  some  allowq 
Merit  she  has,  indeed,  ’tis  true, 

But  Cloe’s  words  and  Cloe’s  brow, 
Declare  that  Cloe  thinks  so  too. 

Miss  Cressy’s  claims  are  numberless  ; 
’Twere  vain,  quite  vain,  to  count  them 
o’er ; 

But  did  she  strive  at  pleasing,  less, 

I’ll  lay  my  life,  she’d  please  us  more. 

LOUD  BYRON. 

With  tlie  last  Number,  a  Supplement  of 
Piquant  Extracts  from  the  portion  of 

MOORE  S  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON, 
Just  published. 
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Cliefden  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  estates  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
It  is  situated  about  two  miles  north 
east  from  Maidenhead,  and  for  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery,  and  the  combined 
charms  of  wood  and  water,  is  almost  un¬ 
rivalled.  Its  celebrity,  or  rather  its  no¬ 
toriety,  is,  however,  of  a  much  less 
admirable  description  ;  both  the  origi¬ 
nal  proprietor  and  the  place  being 
“  damned  to  everlasting  fame  ”  in  the 
powerful  satires  of  Pope. 

The  mansion,  which  was  of  the  most 
magnificent  description,  was  erected  by 
George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
came  by  marriage  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Orkney.  Villiers,  it  will  be  recollected, 
served  in  the  royal  army  under  Prince 
Rupert ;  was  with  Charles  II.  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  at  Worcester;  followed  that 
prince  abroad ;  served  as  volunteer  in  the 
French  army  in  Flanders  ;  and  repaired 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in  the  royal  cause 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  became  one 
ol  the  confidential  “Cabal.”  II  is  cha¬ 
racter  is  a  tissue  of  licentiousness,  un- 

Vol.  xv.  H 


principled  levity,  and  imprudence  :  he 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government  in  1 666,  but  the  King,  pro¬ 
bably  from  his  esteem  of  him  as  a  plea¬ 
sant  fellow,  readmitted  him  to  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  Buckingham  again  and  again 
abused  it.  The  profligacy  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  life  was  even  notorious  in  these 
corrupt  times.  He  seduced  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  killed  her  hus¬ 
band  in  a  duel ;  and  was  suspected  of 
instigating  Blood  to  the  outrage  on  the 
Duke  of  Ormond.  In  1676,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  contempt, 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
soon  released ;  and,  at  length,  after  be¬ 
coming  the  object  of  contempt  to  all 
parties,  he  died  neglected  and  unregret¬ 
ted  at  Kirkby  Moorside,*  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1688. 

We  often  speak  of  him  as  “  the  witty 

*  Pope  has  commemorated  this  place,  in  the 
celebrated  lines  in  which  he  records  the  wretch¬ 
ed  end  of  its  founder  : — 

In  the  worst  inn  h  worst  room,  with  mat  half- 
hmi!', 

The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  w'alls  of  dung. 

On  once  a  flock  bed,  hut  repair'd  with  straw, 
With  tape-ty’u  curtains  never  meant  to  draw  ; 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdrv  vellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
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author  of  ‘  the  Rehearsal,’  since  he  was 
doubtless  a  man  of  great  literary  abili¬ 
ties.  At  Cliefden,  Buckingham  kept  his 
voluptuous  court  of  wits  and  wayward 
sons  of  waste  ;  which  Pope  alludes  to, 
as — 

Cliefden’g  proud  alcove, 

The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love. 

The  estate  afterwards  fell  into  better 
hands,  the  mansion  being  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  father  of  his  late  Majesty,  who  re¬ 
sided  many  years  on  this  delightful  spot. 
On  May  20,  1795,  the  residence  was  al¬ 
most  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  together 
with  all  the  furniture  and  paintings,  and 
the  fine  tapestry  hangings,  representing 
the  victory  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
had  a  (conspicuous  share.  The  wings 
of  the  mansion  were  the  only  part  that 
escaped  the  flames. 

The  date  of  our  Engraving  is  the  year 
1740.  George  III.  passed  some  of  his 
early  years  at  Cliefden,  where  his  un¬ 
spotted  reputation  presented  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  headlong  license  of 
one  of  the  former  possessors. 

The  estate  originally  comprised  nearly 
430  contiguous  acres,  in  the  three  pa¬ 
rishes  of  Taplow,  Hedsor,  and  Hit¬ 
ch  am  ;  but  it  was  divided  into  seven 
dots,  and  sold  in  June,  1819.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  lots  included  the  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  mansion,  with  the  remaining  wings, 
(which  had  been  connected  by  a  sub¬ 
terranean  passage,  and  formed  into  a 
comfortable  residence) ;  a  noble  ter¬ 
race,  which  occupies  the  brow  of  the 
very  lofty  eminence  on  which  the  house 
was  situated,  and  is  said  to  be  higher 
than  that  at  Windsor,  whose  castle 
and  contiguous  buildings  constitute  the 
prominent  objects  of  the  view;  186 
acres  of  land ;  and  various  ornamental 
buildings. 

The  home  scenery  of  Cliefden  is  very 
picturesque  ;  and  the  grounds,  though 
originally  disposed  and  planted  in  the 
formal  style  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

Great  Villiers  lies.  Alas  !  how  chang’d  from 
him; 

That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden ’s  proud  alcove. 

The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love. 

Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store  ! 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more  ! 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands,  ends! 

One  of  our  correspondents,  who  appears  to  ns 
well  acquainted  with  the  district,  denies  this 
statement  of  Pope.  (See  Mirror ,  present  vol. 
page  67.  Note.) 

The  murder  of  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
by  Felton,  and  some  interesting  particulars  of 
the  assassin,  from  Britton’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Tower,  will  be  found  at  page  197. 


are  so  finely  wooded,  and  possess  so 
much  diversity  of  surface,  that  the  views 
assume  a  grandeur  of  character  but  sel¬ 
dom  seen.  The  declivity  towards  the 
Thames  is  finely  hung  with  natural 
woods,  whence  “  Cliefden’s  hanging 
woods”  of  the  poet ;  and  the  prospect 
of  the  meandering  river,  with  the  fertile 
meadows  enriched  by  its  waters,  are 
extremely  fine. 

Near  the  bottom  of  Cliefden  Wood 
rises  a  small  spring,  which  falling  over 
a  rugged  ledge,  forms  a  beautiful  cas¬ 
cade.  “  Poetry,”  says  a  late  writer, 
“  would  consider  it  as  the  crystal  tri¬ 
bute  of  the  Dryads  of  the  woods  paid 
to  the  Naiads  of  the  stream.” 


ETERNITY. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  OLDEN  TOETS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Long  seems  the  life  that  w'e  enjoy. 

And  many  wiles  do  we  employ. 

And  many  pleasures  there  are  sought, 

To  shorten  that  which  of  itself  is  naught. 

How  long  our  few  past  years  have  been. 

How  long  our  misspent  days  I  ween  ; 

But  how  much  longer  since  the  world  began. 
Turn  back  thine  eye,  and  all  its  wondefs  scan. 

Tho’  huge  and  pregnant — tiihe  is  but  a  speck. 
Its  honours,  glories,  triumphs  but  a  wreck-; 
Lost  in  eternity !  The  past  is  but  a  name, 

Ten  thousand  years  to  come  Eternity ’s  the  same. 

Leah. 


RETROSPECTION. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Bright  recollections  of  the  glorious  past. 

Come  like  the  shadows  of  the  sainted  dead, 
Whom  once  we  knew — forth  from  their  mortal 

graves. 

They  tell  of  happy  days— of  blighted  hopes. 
Good  ever  in  prospective  cheer’d  us  on  ; 

And  still  we  follow  where  the  phantom  dies. 

Till  hears’d  in  death,  th’  illusive  spectre  dies ; 
Beyond  which,  tho’  prhspective  all  our  hopes, 
We  never  look’d  !  CyaibelinE. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

Do  lovely  visions  charm  thee  now  of  the  turf  on 
which  we  play’d, 

Of  the  music  of  the  summer  rill,  of  the  violet- 
haunted  glade  ? 

Oh,  let  the  spell  .of  memory  still  he  unto  thee 

entwin’d, 

And  the  sweet  dreams  of  our  early  days  shall 
sanctify  thy  mind. 

L  remember  how  we  wander’d  out  beneath  the 
gentle  sky, 

And  thou  didst  say  the  vesper-star  was  brilliant 
as  mine  eye. 

With  the  hills  around — the  flow’rs  beneath — and 
the  heavenly  lights  above — 

Ob,  did  uot  such  an  evening  fill  our  solitude 
with  love!  R.  Augustine. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  JIARTVR  TO  TRUTH. 

(From  the  German  of  Rabner.) 

BY  P LOW N G  ALMAWNY. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  company 
than  tor  one  person  to  entertain  another 
with  perpetual  accounts  of  himself,  his 
properties  and  endowments.  We  are 
nearest  to  ourselves,  and  as  it  is  our 
duty  to  speak  all  the  good  we  can  of  our 
neighbour,  we  think  ourselves  under  a 
natural  obligation  to  praise  ourselves. 
I  shall  not  now  inquire  into  the  real 
causes  of  this  foolish  instance  of  self- 
love,  as  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  my- 
selt  enemies  after  my  death.  I  only 
mention  it  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  my 
present  design.  If  thou  atl'ordest  so 
much  patience  in  hearkening  to  others 
w  ho  praise  themselves  while  alive  in  the 
flesh  ;  grant  me  thy  attention  when  I 
tell  thee  after  my  death  who  I  was.  In 
common  with  all  others,  I  wish  my 
name  to  be  immortal,  though  my  body 
must  be  a  prey  to  corruption.  But  w'ilt 
thou  ret  use  to  let  me  relate  the  course 
01  my  life  ?  then  I  shall  be  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  than  many,  whose  merits  are  re¬ 
membered,  at  least  as  long  as  their 
heirs  are  dividing  their  inheritance. 

The  love  of  truth  placed  me  in  such 
scanty  circumstances,  that  scarce  any 
one  has  heard  of  my  death  except  the 
curate  who  buried  me.  Had  I  been  the 
owner  of  a  comfortable  estate,  my  weep¬ 
ing  heirs  would  have  published  to  the 
w’hole  town,  that  their  dear  kinsman 
had  piously  departed  to  a  better  wyorld, 
or  I  might  on  my  death-bed  have  feed 
some  worthy  orator  to  prove  to  his 
Christian  audience  the  eternal  truth, 
that  of  all  terrors,  death  is  the  most 
terrible  ;  and  that  my  virtuous  soul  had 
taken  its  departure  much  too  prema¬ 
turely  from  the  earthly  tabernacle  in 
which  it  had  dwelt  for  three  and  sixty 
years.  But  my  poverty  would  not  allow 
me  to  make  so  pompous  a  departure 
from  the  world.  I  died  a  martyr  to 
truth,  that  is  poor  and  unlamented  ; 
and  if  posterity  is  to  learn  any  thing 
about  me,  I  am  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  delivering  it  myself.  That 
I  was  born  on  the  17th  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  onr  Lord,  1674,  at  Mill- 
berg,  a  little  town  on  the  river  Elbe, 
may  seem  a  matter  of  no  very  great 
consequence  ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault  that 
the  town  is  no  bigger,  any  more  than 
that  my  father  was  not  a  nobleman, 
nor  a  prelate,  nor  even  a  knight,  but 
only,  if  I  may  venture  to  believe  my 
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mother,  Master  Bollinger,  citizen,  and 
tailor  to  the  corporation.  I  brought  two 
teeth  with  me  into  the  world,  was  able 
to  speak  in  my  very  first  year,  and  had 
artifice  enough  in  iny  second,  to  impose 
upon  my  father  and  mother  whenever  I 
pleased.  My  parents  took  this  for  a 
fortunate  presage,  that  in  time  I  should 
become  a  great  lawyer.  But  they  were 
mistaken,  and  the  consequence  has 
shown  that  it  was  an  unhappy  indication 
of  my  attachment  to  truth.  I  began 
very  early  to  make  it  appear.  Scarcely 
had  I  completed  my  fourth  year,  when  I 
perceived  that  my  father  was  not  too 
scrupulously  conscientious  in  his  voca¬ 
tion;  I  pointed  it  out  to  him  in  a  childish, 
but  very  forcible  manner,  and  because  I 
repeatedly  did  so,  whenever  occasion 
offered,  he  once  for  all  gave  me  a  soimd 
flogging,  as  a  taste  of  the  first-fruits  of 
the  love  of  truth.  However,  I  was  not 
deterred  by  this.  My  father  died  and 
left  my  mother  a  young  widow,  and  me 
an  uneducated  boy.  My  mother  took 
on  lamentably  at  his  death  ;  she  howled 
and  screamed — she  hid  her  face  with  a 
deep  veil — she  wished  she  had  dropped 
into  the  grave  with  her  husband,  and 
abjured  all  commerce  with  the  wrorld. 
I  thought  in  my  childish  simplicity  she 
had  been  in  earnest,  and  I  remained 
twelve  whole  wreeks  in  error ;  but 
then  it  was  quite  removed  :  she  cracked 
her  jokes — she  laughed — she  visited  her 
neighbours  ;  and  at  home  I  saw  several 
young  men  come  and  go,  without  her 
being  angry  at  it.  In  short,  she  had 
forgotten  her  husband,  and  all  desire  of 
lying  beside  him  in  the  grave  had  va¬ 
nished  frway.  I  asked  her  why  she  had 
so  much  deceived  me  and  others  ?  A 
couple  of  boxes  on  the  ear  wTas  all  the 
answer  I  got.  One  day  she  looked  in 
the  glass,  and  asked  me  if  she  was  not 
handsome  ?  I  said  no  ;  and  this  ruined 
me  at  once  in  her  maternal  affection. 
She  could  no  longer  endure  me  about 
her ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  me  to 
school.  I  was  accordingly  sent  to  a 
place  where  for  some  years  I  continued 
to  learn  the  elements  of  language.  It 
was  thought  fit  to  place  me  at  another 
•school ;  I  willingly  obeyed  ;  and  at  first 
my  masters  were  well  satisfied  with  me  ; 
but  this  lasted  not  long.  Some  of  my 
schoolfellow's  were  lazy.  I  rebuked 
them  for  their  laziness  ;  some  of  them 
were  pursuing,  with  great  eagerness, 
the  study  of  sciences,  which  to  me 
seemed  insipid  and  of  no  real  utility  ; 
others  were  ever  giving  themselves  airs, 
only  because  they  could  tell,  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  Who  made  them.  To  these 
I  declared  that  I  could  not  look  at  them 
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without  laughing,  yet  none  ol‘  them 
thanked  me  for  my  frankness  ;  all, 
on  the  contrary  became  my  enemies. 
The  wrath  of  one  of  my  tutors,  of 
whom  I  affirmed,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  that  he  had  more  strength  in 
his  fist  than  in  literature  ;  the  wrath  of 
this  man  was  so  emphatical  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  school,  and  be  glad, 
by  publicly  begging  pardon,  to  get  quit 
of  far  greater  disgrace.  *  * 

In  the  first  agitation  of  my  mind,  I 
vowed  never  more  to  speak  truth.  But 
it  fared  with  me  as  with  those  poets  who 
abjure  the  makjng  of  verses.  I  went  to 
the  university,  of  which  I  had  formed 
very  high  ideas,  but  by  which  I  had  be¬ 
trayed  my  ignorance.  People  who  made 
it  their  sole  concern  how  best  they 
should  discharge  their  duty  to  their 
country,  how  come  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  their  parents,  and  how  worthily 
requite  them  for  their  unremitted  cares 
and  great  expense ;  people  who  ear¬ 
nestly  devoted  themselves  to  those 
sciences  of  which  they  boasted  ;  such  I 
thought  to  find.  I  was  mistaketi.  The 
very  first  evening  I  was  frightened  by  a 
company  of  drunken  persons,  who  were 
running  to  their  chambers  roaring  and 
swearing  all  the  way.  At  first  I  ima¬ 
gined  it  to  be  an  insurrection,  or  at 
least  that  some  dreadful  fire  had  broken 
out.  I  looked  out  at  the  window,  and 
just  at  that  moment  their  ringleader  had 
fallen  into  the  mud,  and  I  could  hear 
from  the  speeches  of  the  rest,  that  they 
were  helping  a  professor  of  philosophy 
to  get  upon  his  legs.  This  event  ex¬ 
cited  my  attention  ;  I  watched  more  nar¬ 
rowly  the  morals  of  my  fellow- students. 
I  became  acquainted  with  one,  a  great 
stickler  for  orthodoxy,  who  bragged 
that  he  had  got  gloriously  tipsy,  as  he 
termed  it,  twice  that  week  in  a  tavern. 
A  countryman  of  mine  was  determined 
to  stand  for  a  professorship  of  both  laws, 
because  he  was  inwardly  persuaded  that 
he  was  fit  for  nothing.  A  man  of  twelve 
dollars  made  him  an  author  and  a  re¬ 
spondent  ;  and  for  his  greater  security  I 
translated  disputations  for  him  into 
his  mother  tongue  :  he  promised  to  re¬ 
ward  me  with  a  more  considerable  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  losing  at  cards  that  very  even¬ 
ing  all  he  had,  he  put  me  off  till  after 
his  marriage,  which  was  soon  to  take 
place  with  a  girl  of  great  fortune.  My 
next  neighbour  was  studying  physic ; 
but  he  had  more  to  do  with  fleshy  bodies 
than  with  loathsome  skeletons,  and  daily 
bestowed  ten  thousand  curses  on  his  dull 
pedantic  tutor,  for  tormenting  him  with 
so  many  hard  Greek  words.  These 
and  a  hundred  other  examples,  equally 


foolish,  were  continually  presenting 
themselves  before  me,  and  I  must  look 
on  in  silence  !  and  I  must  not  speak  the 
truth  !  I  did  all  kinds  of  violence  to  my 
spirit,  in  order  not  to  break  my  oath  ; 
and  many  a  one  who  has  a  fine  thought, 
or  a  pretty  conceit  which  he  cannot  find 
a  proper  occasion  for  bringing  forth, 
does  not  feel  half  the  gnawings  at  heart, 
half  the  pains  and  uneasiness  that  I  felt 
at  that  time.  At  last,  nature  got  the 
better  of  all  restraint.  I  boldly  declared 
that  the  behaviour  of  the  greater  part  of 
my  fellow  students  was  highly  improper, 
and  not  to  be  defended.  On  all  occa¬ 
sions  I  represented  to  them,  either  se¬ 
riously  or  jocosely,  the  folly  of  their 
conduct.  At  different  times  I  composed 
satirical  verses,  in  which  I  depicted  not 
only  the  vices,  but  the  persons  addicted 
to  them  ;  and  in  doing  this  I  preserved 
myself  a  twofold  pleasure.  But  my 
.honesty,  my  zeal  for  truth,  my  rational 
views  were  badly  repaid.  My  company 
was  shunned  ;  I  was  derided  and  hated  ; 
and  I  learnt  that  some  persons  had 
sworn  to  affront  me  in  public,  and 
they  would  certainly  have  put  their 
threats  into  execution  if  I  had  not  taken 
the  timely  precaution  of  removing  to 
another  piace  for  completing  the  studies 
I  had  here  begun. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  neoct.) 
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LONDON  ANOMALIES, 

JBY  HUD1ERAS,  JUNIOR. 

Oh  !  London’s  a  comical  place. 

In  which  comical  people  do  dwell ; 

Where  comical  streets  you  may  trace. 

And  comical  things  the  folks  sell : 

And  what  is  more  comical  still. 

Although  it  seems  nearly  a  fiction. 

Each  street  with  its  name  chimes  so  ill. 

That  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction. 

First  Cheap  side  is  known  to  be  dear ! 

Wood- street  is  all  stones,  bricks,  and  mortar 
In  Milk-street  the  people  drink  beer ; 

In  Beer- lane  they  've  nothing  hut  water ; 

In  the  Poultry  no  fowls  you  will  see, 

You  need  not  go  there  for  conviction  ; 

In  Love- lane  the  folks  disagree ; — 

Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction. 

On  SaffronAdW  every  tiling’s  brown  ; 

In  Cow  cross  you  seldom  see  cattle  ; 

In  Water- lane  no  one  can  drown  ; 

In  Angel  com-t,  Lord,  what  a  prattle  ; 

In  HoneyAane  there’s  not  a  bee, 

Although  Drones  there  may  meet  no  restric¬ 
tion  . 

In  Orchard-  street  grows  not  a  tree  ; 

Tims  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction  ! 

In  Fleet-street  the  coaches  go  stow  ; 

Racket- court  is  quite  peaceful  and  quiet  ; 
You’ll  find  not  an  arrow  at  Boiv, 

And  Paradise-street  is  ail  riot ; 

Still-aW&y  is  pestered  with  noise, 

Which  the  neighbours  all  find  an  affliction  ; 
lu  Lad-lane  are  very  few  boys; — 

Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction  l 
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The  New  River  head  is  its  tail , 

Mount  Pleasant  with  itiuil  is  offensive ; 

In  New- street  they  sell  (hi ties  quite  stale  ; 

Little  Britnin  is  very  extensive 
Tnal  the  ^ew  Road  is  old  is  quite  true, 

In  Tru th  street  live  dealers  in  fiction; 

While  O/rf-street  is  looking  quite  new;— 

Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction  ! 

Mount- street  as  a  pancake  is  flat, 

And  Hill  street  is  all  on  a  level  ; 

While  t7recyt-street’s  as  black  as  your  hat. 

And  Doron-st reel’s  as  rough  as  the  devil  ; 

In  (lo'denr\nne  some  keep  a  pig, 

In  spite  of  Mic.  Taylor's  restriction  ; 

Iu  Bush-] ane  you  can  t  see  a  twig  ; — 

Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction  ! 

In  Wgch-street  folks  live  any  how, 

In  Idle  lane  all  by  their  labour  ; 

In  Field-lane  there,  ne’er  was  a  plough  . 

In  Friendly- court  none  knows  his  neighbour; 
In  St.  James  s  lives  many  a  tru e^Greek, 

For  young;  opulent  boobies’  affliction  ; 

In  f?ree£-street  but  broad  Scotch  they  speak  :  — 
Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction ! 

In  Rider-street  all  people  walk. 

In  Wa/fcer’s-court  some  keep  their  trotters  ; 

In  Dumb  alley  all  the  folks  talk  ; 

In  A'jM</-«treet  there  are  treason  and  plotters. 
Then,  ye  Streets,  Lanes,  ami  Alleys,  adieu! 

Like  your  dwellers,  you’re  all  but  a  fiction 
For  search  London  life  thromrb  and  through, 

’Tis  all  but  a  plump  contradiction 

Monthly  Magazine. 


CHILDHOOD. 

“  Oh  Life  !  how  pleasant  is  thy  morning!" 

Rogebs, 

Children  are  but  little  people,  yet 
they  form  a  very  important  part  of  so¬ 
ciety,  expend  much  of  our  capital,  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  corn-laws, 
employ  a  great  portion  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  in  their  service,  and  occupy  half  the 
literati  of  our  day  in  labours  for  their 
instruction  and  amusement.  They  cause 
more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  the  na¬ 
tional  debt ;  the  loveliest  of  women  in 
her  maturity  of  charms  breaks  not  so 
many  slumbers,  nor  occasions  so  many 
sighs  as  she  did  in  her  cradle  ;  and  the 
handsomest  of  men,  with  full-grown 
mustachios  and  Stultz  for  his  tailor, 
must  not  flatter  himself  that  he  is  half 
so  much  admired  as  he  was  when  in 
petticoats.  Without  any  reference  to 
their  being  our  future  statesmen,  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  magistrates  in  miniature 
disguise,  children  form,  in  their  present 
state  of  pigmy  existence,  a  most  influen¬ 
tial  class  of  beings ;  and  the  arrival  of  a 
mewling  infant  who  can  scarcely  open 
its  eyes,  and  only  opens  its  mouth,  like 
an  unfledged  bird,  for  food,  will  effect 
the  most  extraordinary  alteration  in  a 
whole  household  ;  substitute  affection 
for  coldness,  duty  for  dissipation,  cheer¬ 
fulness  for  gravity,  bustle  for  formality ; 
unite  hearts  which  time  had  divided, 
soften  feelings  which  the  world  had 
hardened,  teach  women  of  fashion  to 


criticise  pap,  and  grave  metaphysicians 
to  crawl  upon  all  fours. 

It  is  not  only  to  (heir  parents  and 
near  connexions  that  children  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  delightful ;  they  are  general 
iavourites,  and  their  caresses  are  slight¬ 
ed  by  none  but  the  st  range,  the  alfected, 
or  the  morose.  Even  men  may  condes¬ 
cend  to  sport  with  children  without  fear 
of  contempt ;  and  for  those  who  like  to 
shelter  themselves  under  authority,  and 
cannot  venture  to  be  wise  and  happy 
their  own  way,  we  have  plenty  of  splen¬ 
did  examples,  ancient  and  modern,  liv¬ 
ing  and  dead,  to  adduce,  which  may 
sanction  a  love  for  these  pigmy  play¬ 
things.  Statesmen  have  romped  with 
them,  orators  told  them  stories,  con¬ 
querors  submitted  to  their  blows, judges, 
divines,  and  philosophers  listened  to 
their  prattle  and  joined  in  t  heir  sports. 

Spoiled  children  are,  however,  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  partiality ;  every  one 
joins  in  visiting  the  faults  of  others  upon 
their  heads,  and  hating  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims  of  their  parents'  folly. 
They  must  be  bribed  to  good  behaviour, 
like  many  of  their  elders  ;  they  insist 
upon  fingering  your  watch,  and  spoiling 
what  they  do  not  understand  ;  like  num¬ 
bers  ot  the  patrons  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  they  will  sometimes  cry  for  the 
moon  as  absurdly  as  Alexander  for  more 
worlds,  and  when  they  are  angry,  they 
have  as  little  mercy  for  cups  and  saucers 
as  Buonaparte  for  Cobentzel’s  china 
vase.  They  are  as  unreasonable,  impa¬ 
tient,  selfish,  exacting,  and  whimsical 
as  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  only 
want  the  varnish  of  politeness  and  mask 
ot  hypocrisy  to  complete  the  likeness  ; 
in  short,  they  display  to  all  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  those  faults  of  character 
which  their  wiser  elders  show  only  to 
their  family  and  dependents. 

Another  description  of  children,  de¬ 
servedly  unpopular,  is  the  over-educated 
and  super- excellent,  who  despise  dolls 
and  drums,  read  only  for  instruction, 
have  no  wish  for  a  holiday,  no  fancy  for 
a  fairy  tale.  They  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  old-fashioned,  extinct  class, 
who  used  to  blunder  through  NorvaPs 
speech,  or  Satan’s  address  to  the  Sun, 
but  far  more  perseveringly  tiresome, 
more  unintermittingly  dull  than  their 
predecessors.  The  latter  excited  your 
compassion  by  bearing  the  manner  of 
victims,  and  when  their  task  was  over, 
were  ready  for  a  ride  upon  your  foot,  a 
noisy  game  at  play,  or  a  story  about  an 
ogress  ;  but  the  modern  class  appear  to 
have  a  natural  taste  for  pedantry  and 
precision  ;  their  wisdom  never  indulges 
in  a  nap,  at  least  before  company ;  they 
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have  learned  the  Pestalozzi  system,  and 
weary  you  with  questions  ;  they  require 
you  to  prove  every  thing  you  assert,  and 
are  always  on  the  watch  to  detect  you 
in  a  verbal  inaccuracy,  or  a  slight  mis¬ 
take  in  a  date.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little 
annoying,  when  you  are  whiling  away 
the  time  before  dinner  in  that  irritable 
state  which  precedes  an  Englishman’s 
afternoon  meal,  tired  perhaps  by  busi¬ 
ness  or  study,  and  wishing  for  a  few 
minutes’  relaxation  preparatory  to  the 
important  tasks  of  repletion  and  diges¬ 
tion,  to  find  your  attempts  at  playful¬ 
ness  and  trifling  baffled  in  all  directions. 
Turning  from  the  gentlemen,  to  avoid 
the  Funds  or  the  Catholic  Question, 
free  trade,  or  the  balance  of  power  ; 
driven  from  your  refuge  among  the 
ladies  by  phrenology,  or  the  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  you  fly  to  a  group 
of  children,  in  hopes  of  a  game  at  play, 
or  an  interchange  of  nonsense,  and  find 
yourself  beset  by  critics  and  examiners, 
required  to  attend  to  Lindley  Murray’s 
rules,  to  brush  up  your  geographical 
and  chronological  knowledge  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  demand  upon  your  imagina¬ 
tion  for  a  story,  or  your  foot  for  a  ride, 
you  are  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Copernican  system  or  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war. 

I  love  a  children’s  ball — that  is,  a  ball 
for  very  young  children  ;  for  when  they 
approach  their  teens,  they  begin  gradu¬ 
ally  to  throw  off  their  angelic  disguise 
preparatory  to  becoming  men  and  wo¬ 
men  ;  the  germs  of  vanity,  dissimula¬ 
tion,  and  pride,  are  visible  ;  the  young 
eye  roves  for  admiration,  the  head  is 
held  high  on  contact  with  vulgarity ;  the 
lips  speak  a  different  language  from  the 
less  deceitful  brow.  If  the  object  of 
entertainments  was  really  to  entertain, 
we  ought  only  to  invite  children  ;  be¬ 
cause,  if  not  quite  sure  of  succeeding  in 
our  aim,  we  at  least  can  discover  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  we  have  attained  it.  In  the 
uniform  polite  satisfaction  and  measur¬ 
ed  mirth  of  a  grown-up  party,  the  cold 
i  smiles,  the  joyless  laughter,  the  languid 
dance,  one  tale  only  is  told,  satiety,  con¬ 
tempt,  anger,  and  mortification  may  lurk 
beneath,  no  clue  is  afforded  to  the  poor 
host  by  which  he  may  discover  the 
quantity  of  pleasure  his  efforts  and  his 
money  have  produced  ;  a  heart  or  two 
may  be  breaking  beside  him,  but  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  a  duel  or 
two  arranging  at  his  elbow,  but  he  sees 
only  bows  and  politeness  ;  and  he  may 
send  away  half  his  guests  affronted  by 
his  neglect,  and  the  other  half  ridicul¬ 
ing  his  hospitality,  while  he  has  fa¬ 
tigued  and  impoverished  himself  to 


please  them.  In  these  assemblies, 

“  There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp  an’  art, 

The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart;” 

while,  in  a  party  for  children,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  consider  them¬ 
selves  at  the  summit  of  human  felicity, 
and  take  no  care  to  conceal  their  senti¬ 
ments  ;  and  if  the  unlucky  hundredth 
happens  to  fall  down,  or  to  be  affronted, 
a  few  tears  and  a  little  outcry  show  you 
where  your  assistance  is  required,  and 
allow  you  to  set  matters  right  again  by 
coaxing  and  sugar-plums.  These  occa¬ 
sional  eccentric  movements  in  the  qua¬ 
drille,  proceeding  from  the  exuberance 
of  spirits  and  of  joy  ;  those  shouts  of 
merriment  which  sometimes  defy  the 
lessons  of  politeness  and  the  frowns  of  a 
smiling  mamma ;  those  peals  of  young 
laughter  so  thrilling  and  so  infectious  ; 
those  animated  voices  and  bright  faces 
assure  the  donors  of  the  feast  that  they 
have  conferred  a  few  hours  of  exquisite 
happiness  on  the  dear  little  beings 
around  them,  afforded  them  food  for 
chattering  and  mirth  for  many  days,  and 
perhaps  planted  in  their  grateful  memo¬ 
ries  one  of  those  sunny  spots  to  which 
the  man  looks  back  with  pleasure  and 
wonder,  when  sated,  wearied,  and  disap¬ 
pointed,  he  sees  with  surprise  how 
easily  and  how  keenly  he  was  once  de¬ 
lighted. 

Little  girls  are  my  favourites  ;  boys, 
though  sufficiently  interesting  and  amus¬ 
ing,  are  apt  to  be  infected,  as  soon  as 
they  assume  the  manly  garb,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  that  masculine  violence  and  obsti¬ 
nacy,  which  when  they  grow  up,  they 
will  call  spirit  and  firmness,  and  lose 
earlier  in  life  that  docility,  tenderness, 
and  ignorance  of  evil,  which  are  their 
sisters’  peculiar  charms.  In  all  the 
range  of  visible  creation  there  is  no  ob¬ 
ject  to  me  so  attractive  and  delightful  as 
a  lovely,  intelligent,  gentle,  little  girl,  of 
eight  or  nine  years  old.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  may  be  witnessed  the 
greatest  improvement  of  intellect  com¬ 
patible  with  that  lily-like  purity  of 
mind,  to  which  taint  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  danger  unsuspected,  which  wants 
not  only  the  vocabulary,  but  the  very 
idea  of  sin.  It  is  true,  that 

“  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind—” 

But  to  those  who  have  lived  long,  and 
observed  what  constant  sweeping  and 
cleaning  their  house  within  requires, 
what  clouds  of  dust  fly  in  at  every  ne¬ 
glected  cranny,  and  how  often  they  have 
omitted  to  brush  it  oft'  till  it  has  injured 
the  gloss  of  their  furniture — to  these 
there  is  something  wonderful,  dazzling, 
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and  precious,  in  the  spotless  innocence 
ot  childhood,  from  which  the  slightest 
particle  of  impurity  has  not  been  wiped 
away.  Woe  to  those  who  by  a  single 
word  help  to  shorten  this  beautiful 
period  ! 

“  That  man  was  never  born  whose  secret  soul, 

With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts, 

Foul  fantasies,  vain  musing*,  and  wild  dreams, 

Was  ever  open’d  to  another’s  scan.” 

Even  the  best  and  purest  of  women 
would  shrink  from  displaying  her  heart 
to  our  gaze,  while  lovely  childhood  al¬ 
lows  us  to  read  its  every  thought  and 
fancy.  Its  sincerity,  indeed,  is  occa¬ 
sionally  very  inconvenient,  and  let  that 
person  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  no¬ 
thing  remarkably  odd,  ugly,  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  about  his  appearance,  who 
ventures  to  ask  a  child  what  it  thinks  of 
him.  Amidst  the  frowns  and  blushes 
et  the  family,  amidst  a  thousand  efforts 
to  prevent  or  to  drown  the  answer, 
truth  in  all  the  horrors  of  nakedness 
will  generally  appear  in  the  surprised 
assembly,  and  he  who  has  hitherto 
thought,  in  spite  of  his  mirror,  that  his 
eyes  had  merely  a  slight  and  not  un¬ 
pleasing  cast,  will  now'  learn  for  the  first 
time,  that  “  every  body  says  he  has  a 
terrible  squint.” 

I  cannot  approve  of  the  modern  prac¬ 
tice  oi  dressing  little  girls  in  exact  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prevailing  fashion, 
with  scrupulous  imitation  of  their  elders. 
When  I  look  at  a  child,  I  do  not  wish 
tp  feel  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
fortunate  dwrarf  who  is  standing  before 
me  attired  in  a  costume  suited  to  its  age. 
Extreme  simplicity  of  attire,  and  a  dress 
sacred  to  themselves  only,  are  most  fit¬ 
ted  to  these  “  fresh  female  buds  and 
it  vexes  me  to  see  them  disguised  in  the 
fashions  ‘  of  La  Belle  Assemblee,  or 
practising  the  graces  and  courtesies  of 
maturer  life.  Will  there  not  be  years 
enough  from  thirteen  to  seventy  for  or¬ 
namenting  or  disfiguring  the  person  at 
thp  fiat  of  French  miliners,  for  checking 
laughter  and  forcing  smiles,  for  reduc¬ 
ing  all  varieties  of  intellect,  all  grada¬ 
tions  of  feeling  to  one  uniform  tint  ? 
Is  there  not  already  a  sufficient  same¬ 
ness  in  the  aspect  and  tone  of  polished 
life  ?  Oh,  leave  children  as  they  are,  to 
relieve  by  their  “  wild  freshness”  our 
elegant  insipidity;  leave  their  “  hair 
loosely  flowing,  robes  as  free,’’  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  eyes  that  love  simplicity  ;  and 
leave  their  eagerness,  their  warmth, 
their  unreflecting  sincerity,  their  un¬ 
schooled  expressions  of  joy  or  regret,  to 
amuse  and  delight  us,  wrhen  we  are  a 
little  tired  by  the  politeness,  the  caution, 


the  wisdom,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
grown-up  world. 

Children  may  teach  us  one  blessed, 
one  enviable  art,  the  art  of  being  easily 
happy.  Kind  nature  has  given  to  them 
that  useful  power  of  accommodation  to 
circumstances  which  compensates  for  so 
many  external  disadvantages,  and  it  is 
only  by  injudicious  management  that  it 
is  lost,  (live  him  but  a  moderate  por¬ 
tion  of  food  and  kindness,  and  the  pea¬ 
sant’s  child  is  happier  than  the  duke’s  : 
free  from  artificial  wrants,  unsated  by  in¬ 
dulgence,  all  nature  ministers  to  his 
pleasures ;  he  can  carve  out  felicity 
from  a  bit  of  hazel  twig,  or  fish  for  it 
successfully  in  a  puddle.  I  love  to  hear 
the  boisterous  joy  of  a  troop  of  ragged 
urchins  whose  cheap  playthings  are  no¬ 
thing  more  than  mud,  snow,  sticks,  or 
oyster-shells  ;  or  to  watch  the  quiet  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  half-clothed,  half- washed, 
fellow  of  four  or  five  years  old,  w’ho  sits 
with  a  large  rusty  knife  and  a  lump  of 
bread  and  bacon  at  his  father’s  door, 
and  might  move  the  envy  of  an  aider- 
man. 

He  must  have  been  singularly  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  childhood,  or  singularly  the 
reverse  in  after-life,  who  does  not  look 
back  upon  its  scenes,  its  sports,  and 
pleasures  with  fond  regret ;  who  does 
not  <(  wish  for  e’en  its  sorrows  back 
again.”  The  wisest  and  happiest  of  us 
may  occasionally  detect  this  feeling  in 
our  bosoms.  There  is  something  un¬ 
reasonably  dear  to  the  man  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  follies,  the:  whims,  the 
petty  cares,  and  exaggerated  delights  of 
his  childhood.  Perhaps  he  is  engaged 
in  schemes  of  soaring  ambition,  but  he 
fancies  sometimes  that  there  was  once 
a  greater  charm  in  flying  a  kite — per¬ 
haps,  after  many  a  hard  lesson,  he  has 
acquired  a  power  of  discernment  and 
spirit  of  caution  which  defies  deception, 
but  he  now  and  then  wishes  for  the 
boyish  confidence  which  venerated  every 
old  beggar,  and  wept  at  every  tale  of 
woe — he  is  now  deep  read  in  philosophy 
and  science,  yet  he  looks  back  with  re¬ 
gret  on  the  wrild  and  pleasing  fancies  of 
his  young  mind,  and  owns  that  “  l’er- 
reur  a  son  merite;’’  he  now  reads  his¬ 
tory  till  he  doubts  every  thing,  and  sighs 
for  the  time  when  he  felt  comfortably 
convinced  that  Romulus  was  suckled  by 
a  wolf,  and  Richard  the  Third  a  monster 
of  iniquity — his  mind  is  now  full  of  per¬ 
plexities  and  cai*es  for  the  future.  Oh  ! 
for  the  days  when  the  present  was  a 
scene  sufficiently  wide  to  satisfy  him  ! 

He  who  feels  thus  cannot  contemp¬ 
late  unmoved  the  joys  and  sports  of 
childhood,  and  gazes,  perhaps,  on  th 
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care-free  brow  and  rapture-beaming 
countenance,  \Vith  the  melancholy  and 
awe  which  the  lovely  victims  of  con¬ 
sumption  inspire,  when,  unconscious  of 
danger,  they  talk  cheerfully  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  He  feels  that  he  is  in  possession 
ot  a  mysterious  secret,  of  which  happy 
children  have  no  suspicion  ;  he  knows 
what  the  life  is  on  which  they  are  about 
to  enter  ;  and  he  is  sure  that  whether  it 
smiles  or  browns  upon  them,  its  brightest 
glances  will  be  cold  and  dull  compared 
*  with  those  under  which  they  are  now 
basking. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


TEA  TRADE. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  East  India 
Company  has  annually  taxed  the  public 
to  the  amount  of  .£3,000, 000  for  their 
tea,,  when  the  parliamentary  returns 
show  that,  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
the  gross  amount  of  their  sales  has  only 
averaged  .£3,500,000.  ;  out  of  which 
the  prime  cost  in  China  has  been  nearly 
£2, 000, 000.,  without  making  any  al¬ 
lowance  for  agency,  freight,  and  other 
charges.  The  extraordinary  amount  of 
the  king’s  duty,  which  at  once  raises  a 
pound  of  Bohea,  sold  by  the  Company 
at  Is.  6d.,  to  3s.,  and  the  tricks  and  in¬ 
termixtures  of  the  retail  dealer,  who 
contrives  to  charge  at  least  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent,  on  this  last  sum,  (con¬ 
sidering  himself  entitled  to  a  profit  on 
the  duty  which  he  advances,)  are  indus¬ 
triously  kept  out  of  sight ;  while  the 
Company,  compelled  by  law  to  put  up 
every  lot  at  a  limited  advance  above  the 
invoice  cost,  is  most  nefariously  re¬ 
proached  with  the  high  price  which  the 
consumer  is  obliged  to  pay.  The  fol- 
lowijj^g  is  a  matter-of-fact  history  of  a 
pound  of  hyson,  sold  by  many  a  “  ge¬ 
nuine  tea- warehouse at  11s. ;  and  any 
man  of  common  sense,  who  knows  what 
his  butcher  and  his  tailor  make  him  pay, 
would  as  soon  lay  their  sins  at  the  door 
of  the  grazier  and  the  clothier,  as  he 
would  charge  the  whole  blame  of  high- 
priced  teas  on  the  Company — the  only 

Jiarty,  in  fact,  who  lie  under  a  positive 
egal  restriction  :  — 

s.  d. 

Cost  of  1  lb.  of  hyson  at  the 


Company’s  sales . .  4  4 

King’s  duty . . .  4  4 


8  8 

Retailer’s  profit,  brokerage,  <fcc.  2  4 

11  0 

In  the  year  1783,  just  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Commutation 


Act,  the  Company’s  importation  of  teas 
was  4, 138,295  lbs.  The  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  act  was,  to  double  and  tre¬ 
ble  the  importation  ;  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  steadily  increasing,  until  it 
has  reached  the  enormous  annual 
amount  of  30,000,000  lbs.,  which  vastly 
exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
world  oesides,  China  herself  excepted  ! 

Quarterly  Review. 


TEA  FRAUDS. 

A  few  years  since  it  wTas  discovered, 
that  the  teas  were  frequently  mixed,  by 
the  Chinese,  with  iron  dust,  or  an 
earthy  detritus  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron,  which  made  the  article  weigh 
heavier,  but  was  no  improvement  to  the 
contents  of  the  tea-pot.  The  test  con¬ 
trived  for  the  detection  of  this  was  a 
powerful  magnet,  which  being  stirred 
about  among  the  leaves,  came  out  in- 
crusted  with  the  detritus  in  question. 

Ibid . 


DUTY  ON  SPIRITS. 

In  1824,  the  amount  of  duty  raised  on 
home  and  foreign  spirits,  as  exactly  as 
we  can  collect  from  the  perplexing  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  entered  in  the 
public  accounts,  amounted  to  5,305,776/. 
9s.  2 %d.  In  1825,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty,  it  rose  to 
5,786,333/.  Is.  5\d.  ;  in  1826,  it  was 
5,474,632/.  10s.  4| d. ;  —  in  1827, 
7,492,221/.  7s.  0 \d.  :  and  in  1828,  the 
revenue  arising  from  spirits  alone 
amounted  to  very  little  short  of  eight 
millions,  and  formed  almost  a  seventh 
part  of  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the 
nation.  - Ibid . 


SfiK  -©annalist- 


RICE  PLANT, 

Rice  is  an  Ethiopian  plant,  upon  the 
seed  of  which  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  almost  entirely  subsist.  Its 
growth  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
grasses,  differing  only  in  the  number  of 
stamens.  In  cultivation,  like  most  dry 
plants,  it  requires  a  large  portion  of 
water  ;  it  is  threshed,  beaten,  or  scald¬ 
ed,  to  clean  it  from  the  husk,  before  it 
is  brought  into  this  country.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  in  a  scarcity  of 
corn,  rice  may  be  in  part  substituted  for 
it  in  the  making  of  bread ;  but  the 
scarcity  must  be  very  great,  to  make 
that  an  economical  expedient  in  this 
country,  where  the  rice  sells  so  high. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  in  Scotland  ;  and  could  it  b« 
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naturalized  to  this*  country,  so  as  to  be  of  luxury  than  of  economy  for  them, 
raised  in  the  fenny  lands,  which  cannot  In  the  East,  a  strong  intoxicating  spirit 
be  made  to  produce  corn,  it  might,  is  obtained  from  this  grain,  there  called 
perhaps,  be  cheap  enough  to  become  paddy;  whence  the  name  of  paddy- 
a  real  blessing  to  the  labouring  classes,  bird  given  to  a  beautiful  little  Javanese 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  very  nutritious;  bird  that  feeds  upon  it. —  Mag.  Nat. 
but,  at  present,  it  is  rather  an  article  Hist. 


LOCUST  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


I  his  species  of  locust  is  remarkable 
lrom  its  connexion  with  holy  writ. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  different  inter¬ 
pretations  have  been  given  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  sacred  w'ritings,  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  fed  on 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  mean  the  young  shoots 
ol  vegetables  rather  than  locusts  ;  but 
since  the  tact  is  established,  that  these 
insects  are  still  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  there  seems  not  the  least 
reason  for  admitting  any  other  interpre¬ 
tation  than  the  usually  received  one. 
Why  should  w'e  wonder  that  the  abste¬ 
mious  prophet,  during  his  solitary  se¬ 
clusion  lrom  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
should  support  himself  by  a  repast, 
which  is  to  be  numbered,  not  indeed 
amongst  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  food 
of  a  more  agreeable  nature.  We  may 
also  adduce,  in  support  of  this  idea,  the 
testimony  of  Hasselquist,  who  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself  on  this  very  subject : 
i  Those  who  deny  insects  to  have  been 
the  food  of  this  holy  man,  urge,  that 
this  insect  is  an  unaccustomary  and  un¬ 
natural  food ;  but  they  would  soon  be 
convinced  to  the  contrary,  if  they  would 
travel  either  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  or  Syria, 
and  take  a  meal  with  the  Arabs.  Roast¬ 
ed  locusts  are  at  this  time  eaten  by  the 
Arabs,  at  the  proper  season,  when  they 
can  procure  them  ;  so  that  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  this  dish  was  used  in  the 


time  of  St.  John.  Ancient  customs  are 
not  here  subject  to  many  changes,  and 
the  victuals  of  St.  John  are  not  believed 
unnatural  here  ;  and  I  was  assured  by  a 
judicious  Greek  priest,  that  their  church 
had  never  taken  the  wTord  in  any  other 
sense :  he  even  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  bird  or  a  plant.  All  the 
Arabians,  whether  living  in  their  native 
country,  or  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  Africa, 
are  accustomed  to  eat  locusts  ;  the 
Turks,  on  the  contrary,  have  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  this  sort  of  food.  If  the  Euro¬ 
peans  express  any  thing  of  the  same 
aversion,  the  Arabians  remind  us  of  our 
fondness  for  oysters,  crabs,  and  lobsters. 
A  German,  who  had  long  resided  in 
Barbary,  states,  that  the  flesh  of  this 
insect  tasted  like  the  small  sardine  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  which  is  dried  in  some 
towns  in  Holstein.  Locusts  are  caught, 
and  put  into  bags,  or  on  strings,  to  be 
dried,  in  several  parts  of  Arabia.  In 
Barbary  they  are  boiled,  and  then  dried 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  They 
are  fried  in  oil  or  butter,  and  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Turin  and  other  places. 
The  Bedouins  of  Egypt  roast  them 
alive,  and  devour  them  with  the  utmost 
voracity.  There  does  not  appear  any 
instance  of  unwholesomeness  in  this 
article  of  food.  The  Jews  in  Arabia 
are  convinced  that  the  fowls,  of  wrhich 
the  Israelites  eat  so  heartily  in  the  de¬ 
serts,  were  only  clouds  of  locusts  ;  and 
laugh  at  our  translators,  who  have  sup- 
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posed  that  they  found  qua’ls.,  where 
quails  never  were.’’* 

Mr.  Forbes,  the  Oriental  traveller, 
also  says,  “  I  am  surprised  that  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  Scriptures  have  per¬ 
plexed  themselves  about  the  food  of 
John  the  Baptist,  in  the  wilderness  ; 
which  we  are  informed  consisted  of 
locusts  and  ivild  honey  ;  and  for  which 
the  cassia-fistula,  or  locust-tree,  and 
many  other  substitutes  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  locusts 
are  an  article  of  food  in  Persia  and  Ara¬ 
bia,  at  the  present  day  :  they  are  fried 
until  their  wings  and  legs  fall  off,  and 
in  that  state  are  eaten  with  rice  and 
dates,  sometimes  flavoured  with  salt  and 
spice ;  and  the  wild  honey  is  found  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  Judaea,  as 
abundantly  as  in  the  caves  of  Hin¬ 
dustan.” 

The  devastations  of  locusts  are  among 
the  wonders  of  Natural  History,. yet  are 
corroborated  by  all  writers  on  Ento¬ 
mology. 

The  locust  before  us  has  a  bright 
crimson  trunk,  head,  and  legs,  striped 
with  black  ;  and  the  wings  are  nearly 
transparent  green,  and  edged  and  varie¬ 
gated  with  that  colour  and  brown. 


OYSTER  FISHERIES. 

Oysters  abound  on  various  parts  of  the 
British  coast,  and  are  consumed,  under 
one  form  or  another,  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  have  become  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce.  To  give  some  idea  of 
its  extent,  and  of  the  number  of  hands 
to  which  it  gives  employment,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  oyster-fisheries 
of  Essex  alone.  In  the  rivers  of  this 
county,  more  particularly  in  the  Crouch, 
the  Blackwater,  and  Colne,  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  excellent  oysters  are  bred.  The 
boats  employed  in  dredging  them  are 
from  14  to  JO  or  40  tons  ;  the  fitting 
out  one  of  20  tons  will  require  ^150. 
Of  these  vessels  there  are  upwards  of 
200  now  employed,  and  above  500  men 
and  boys.  The  quantity  of  oysters 
taken  in  a  season  is  supposed  to  be 
above  20,000  bushels,  which  are  chiefly 
disposed  of  in  London  ;  but  they  are 
also  sent  to  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  Flanders.  So  im¬ 
portant,  indeed,  are  the  oyster-fisheries 
of  Britain,  that  they  have  long  been  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  legislature  ; 
and  they  are  regulated  by  a  Court  of 
Admiralty.  In  the  month  of  May,  the 
fishermen  are  allowed  to  take  the  oys¬ 
ters,  in  order  to  separate  the  spawn 

*  Gill’#  Repository,  vol.  iv.  page  202. 


from  the  cultch*  the  latter  of  which  is 
thrown  back,  to  preserve  the  bed  for 
the  future.  After  this  month  it  is  fe¬ 
lony  to  carry  away  the  cultch,  and 
punishable  to  take  any  oyster,  unless, 
w'hen  closed,  a  shilling  will  rattle  be¬ 
tween  its  valves. f  The  spawn  is  then 
deposited  in  beds  or  layers  formed  for 
the  purpose,  and  furnished  with  sluices, 
through  which,  at  the  spring  tides,  the 
water  is  suffered  to  flow.  This  water, 
being  stagnant,  soon  becomes  green  in 
warm  weather  ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  oysters  acquire  the  same  tinge, 
which  renders  them  of  greater  value  in 
the  market.  Three  years,  at  least,  are 
required  to  bring  them  to  a  marketable 
state  ;  and  the  longer  they  remain,  the 
more  fat  and  delicate  they  become. 
Artificial  beds,  as  Pliny  informs  us, 
were  invented  by  one  Sergius  Arata, 
and  first  established  on  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  a.  u.  660 ;  and,  from  some 
circumstances  mentioned  by  the  natu¬ 
ralist,  we  may  infer  that  the  said  Ser¬ 
gius  was  no  loser  by  the  speculation. 
In  Scotland  they  have  none  of  them, 
but  eat  oysters  just  as  they  are  brought 
from  their  native  rocks  and  though  cer¬ 
tainly  inferior  to  the  genuine  “  Pye- 
fleet,’;  yet  they  are  no  despicable  dain¬ 
ties. 

The  oyster  is  a  bivalve  shell,  and 
there  are  many  others  of  this  kind  which 
are  edible.  Indeed,  none  of  them,  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  positively  hurtful ; 
though  some,  as  the  Jpondyli,  are  harsh 
and  disagreeable,  others  occasionally 
act  as  poison  at  particular  seasons  or  to 
peculiar  constitutions,  and  many  are  so 
small  or  so  rare  as  never  to  have  been 
used.  The  Pecten  maximus,  for  exr 
ample,  is  a  much  esteemed  species  ;  and 
the  clam  (Pecten  opercularis)  is  very 
commonly  eaten  in  Scotland.  The 
Anomia  undulata,  at  Bourdeaux,  is 
considered  a  delicacy  ;  while,  on  some 
parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  rocks  are  broken  with  large  ham¬ 
mers,  in  order  to  procure  the  Pholas 
dactylus,  which  abounds  there,  and  is 
admired  even  at  the  tables  of  the  luxu¬ 
rious.  The  razor-fish  common  on  our 
sandy  shores,  is  an  article  of  food  in 
many  places  ;  and  when  they  go  to  its 
capture,  the  Irish  are  said  to  have  a 
song  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  it  is  a  favourite  with 

*  By  this  term  are  meant  the  stones,  gravel, 
old  shells,  &c.,  to  which  the  spawn  adheres; 
and  the  reason  for  punishing  its  destruction  is, 
that,  when  taken  away,  the  ooze  increases,  and 
muscles  and  cockles  breed  on  the  bed,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  oysters,  gradually  occupying  all  the 
places  on  which  the  spawn  should  be  cast. 

t  See  Arcana  of  Science  for  1829,  p,  130. 
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them.  Oa  u  dish  made  of  the  uninial 
of  the  J/ya  tmncata,  and  named  smurs- 
kn,  the  natives  of  Orkney  and  Zetland 
delight  to  sup. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Jbptrtt  of  liistobtvg. 


Killing  Insects,  for  preservation  in 

Cabinets. 

Inclose  the  insect  in  a  paper  or  thin 
wooden  box  (a  pill-box,  lor  instance), 
and  expose  it  one  or  two  seconds  to 
heat  near  the  fire.  The  heat  imme¬ 
diately  kills  insects  the  most  tenacious 
of  life.  This  process  does  not  alter  the 
most  delicate  colours  ;  but  if  the  heat 
be  continued  too  long,  the  wings  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  begin  to  wrinkle. 

Brandy  an  Antidote  to  Beer. 

Brandy  has  lately  been  found  to  be 
a  perfect  antidote  to  drunkenness  from 
beer.  A  man,  upon  whom  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  inadvertently  made  in  the 
south  of  France,  described  himself 
after  the  intoxication  had  left  him,  as 
“  awakened  from  a  long  and  painful 
dream.”  This  curious  remedy  has  since 
been  tried,  and  always  with  success, 
and  a  French  physician  has  verified  it. 
The  subject  is  not,  however,  mentioned 
in  any  work  upon  medicine. 

Patents. 

The  number  of  patents  obtained  in 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  in  the 
last  six  years,  is  as  follows  : — England, 
914;  France,  1091;  Austria,  1099.— 
The  average  in  England  from  1818  to 
1826,  is  138. 

Lincoln. 

The  Common  Council  Bell  of  the 
Guildhall,  Lincoln,  has  lately  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  bear  a  Latin  inscription,  in 
very  ancient  characters,  which,  trans¬ 
lated,  runs  thus  : — “  When  a  good  citi¬ 
zen  hears  this  bell,  let  him  take  out  his 
gown,  and  when  it  sounds  again,  know 
that  the  court  is  open.’’  From  this 
circumstance  it  is  thought  that  the 
Guildhall  was  built  in  the  early  part  of 
Henry  VII. 

Cbc  ^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEJV  WORKS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
amusing  books  of  antiquarianism  that 
even  Mr.  Britton  has  y^t  produced ; 
and  it  is  but  due  praise  to  say  that  he 
has  done  more  to  render  popular  the 


study  of  antiquities  than  any  other  writer 
of  his  time.  The  volume  abounds  with 
historical  anecdote  ;  which  our  readers 
will  readily  believe  to  be  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  entertaining  character,  if 
they  but  for  a  moment  consider  the 
many  important  events  of  our  history 
which  have  taken  place  within  the 
Tower  of  London.  Even  a  calendar  of 
the  names  of  its  prisoners  would  carry 
us  through  the  most  stormy  periods ;  but 
we  are  rather  disposed  to  quote  an  ex¬ 
tract  as  a  specimen. 

“  In  1627)  the  fortress  became  the 
abode  of  one  who  had  gained  a  place  in 
the  pages  of  history,  by  a  deed  to  which 
modern  times  afford  but  a  single  paral¬ 
lel  ;  namely,  John  Felton,  the  murderer 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  duke’s  assassination  are 
too  generally  known  to  need  repetition  ; 
but  the  following  particulars  relative  to 
Felton,  from  Ellis’s  “  Original  Letters,” 
may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting.  A 
letter  dated  13th  of  September,  1628, 
states  that  “  Felton  was  on  Friday  night 
brought  to  the  Tower  by  water,  where 
multitudes  of  people  being  gathered  to 
see  him,  he  desired  them  all  the  way  as 
he  came  to  pray  for  him,  who  with  a 
general  voice,  cried  <  Lord  comfort 
thee,’  ‘  the  Lord  be  merciful  unto  thee,’ 
or  such  like  words.”  A  subsequent 
correspondent  says — “  As  Felton,  the 
last  week,  passed  through  Kingston 
upon  Thames,  an  old  woman  bestowed 
this  salutation  upon  him  :  1  Now  God 
blesse  thee,  little  David,’  quoth  she; 
meaning  he  had  killed  Goliath.  He 
had  hitherto  been  fairly  used  in  the 
Tower,  being  put  into  the  sime  lodging 
where  Sir  John  Elliot  lay,  and  allowed 
two  dishes  of  meat  every  meal.  He  de¬ 
nies  what  Savage*  said,  that  he  had  of¬ 
fered  him  eighty  pounds  to  kill  the 
duke,  forty  pounds  whereof  in  hand  ; 
and  thought  indeed  that  Savage  will 
prove  a  man  distraught  of  his  wits.” 
By  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Mead  tp  Sir  Martin  Stuteville,  we 
learn,  that  “  On  Monday,  September 
22,  two  grave  and  learned  divines  were 
sent  to  Felton  by  order  from  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  to  try  if  by  working  upon  his  con¬ 
science,  they  could  get  out  of  him  who 
were  his  complices  and  confederates. 
They  found  the  man  exceeding  penitent 
for  the  blood  he  had  shed,  and  no  way 
arrogating  to  himself  the  good  that 
might  come  of  that  act,  but  taking  all 
the  evil  to  himself,  and  ascribing  thp 

*  A  gentleman  who  was  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
for  speaking  words  importing  as  though  he  knew 
of  Felton’s  purpose  before  he  committed  the 
murder. 
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good  to  God  Almighty.  And  withal  he 
protested  upon  his  salvation  that  no  liv¬ 
ing  creature  was  ever  made  acquainted 
with  his  intent.  That  he  took  his  first 
resolution  on  Monday  the  18th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  but  six  days  before  he  acted  it ; 
and  that  his  only  confederate  and  setter 
on,  wvts  the  Remonstrance  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  which  he  verily  thought,  in  his 
soul  and  conscience,  to  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  what  he  did  upon  the  duke’s 
person.  Now  he  makes  two  suites  to 
his  Majesty;  the  one  is,  that  he, may 
receive  the  communion  before  he  suffer 
death  ;  and  the  other  that,  until  then, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  wear  sackcloth 
about  his  loins,  to  sprinkle  ashes  upon 
his  head,  and  to  carry  a  halter  about 
his  neck  in  testimony  of  repentance,  for 
shedding  the  blood  of  a  man,  and  that 
so  suddenly  as  he  had  no  time  given 
him  to  repent.  That  his  own  blood  is 
ready  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  ; 
and  he  is  confident  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  shall  wash  away  this  and  all  his 
other  sins.” 

“  Another  friend  told  me  that  on 
Tuesday  morning,  some  of  the  lords  be¬ 
ing  with  him,  my  Lord  of  Dorsett  told 
him,  ‘  Mr.  Felton,  it  is  the  King’s  plea¬ 
sure  you  should  be  put  to  torture,  to 
make  you  confesse  your  complices,  and 
therefore  prepare  yourself  for  the  rack.’ 
To  whom  Felton  replied,  ‘  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  my  lord  that  it  is  the  King’s  plea¬ 
sure  ;  for  he  is  a  just  and  a  gracious 
Prince,  and  will  not  have  his  subjects  to 
be  tortured  against  law.  I  do  again 
affirm  upon  my  salvation,  that  my  pur¬ 
pose  was  known  to  no  man  living  ;  and 
more  than  I  have  said  before,  I  cannot. 
But  if  it  be  his  Majestie’s  pleasure,  I 
am  ready  to  suffer  whatsoever  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  will  have  inflicted  upon  me.  Yet 
this  I  must  tell  you  by  the  way,  that  if 
I  be  put  upon  the  rack,  I  will  accuse 
you,  my  Lord  of  Dorset,  and  none  but 
yourself. ’  So  they  left  him  then  with¬ 
out  bringing  him  to  the  rack,  and  it  is 
thought  he  shall  not  be  racked  at  all. 
He  was  said  to  have  spoken  much  after 
the  same  mannet  once  before  unto  my 
Lord  Conway.” 

“  In  the  following  December,  Felton 
was  conducted  from  the  Tower  to  West¬ 
minster  for  trial,  when  the  judge  with¬ 
out  impanelling  the  jury,  or  examining 
witnesses,  demanded  of  him,  why  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounc¬ 
ed.  He  answered,  “  I  am  sorry  both 
that  I  have  shed  the  blood  of  a  man  who 
is  the  image  of  God,  and  taken  away  the 
life  of  so  near  a  subject  to  the  King 
and,  lifting  up  his  arm,  added,  ‘  This  is 
the  instrument,  which  did  the  fact, 


which  I  desire  may  be  first  cut  off,  and 
the  rest  of  my  carcase  I  willingly  yield 
to  this  Court,  to  be  disposed  of  as  you 
and  his  Majesty  shall  please.’  The 
punishment  of  death  was  therefore 
awarded. 

“  The  day  before  Felton’s  execution  he 
received  the  sacrament,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  visited  by  the  Earl  and  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Arundel,  and  Lord  Matravers 
their  son,  to  whom  he  was  related. 
They  brought  him  money  to  give  away, 
and  a  winding  sheet ;  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  useless,  as,  after  he  had 
been  hanged  at  Tyburn,  the  body  was 
placed  in  chains  on  a  gibbet  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  where  the  assassination  had 
been  committed.” 

The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  and 
embellished  with  well-executed  wood- 
engravings  of  some  of  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  events. 


LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

By  Allan  Cunningham. 

In  the  early  pages  of  the  fast  volume  of 
The  Mirror,  we  noticed  the  first  portion 
of  the  present  work  at  some  length. 
Indeed,  the  anecdotes  of  Hogarth, 
(whose  life  the  volume  includes)  press¬ 
ed  so  far  into  our  columns,  that  we 
were  compelled  to  notice  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Wilson,  Reynolds,  and  Gains¬ 
borough  but  by  name,  and  promise  of 
returning  to  them.  But  “  Time  tra¬ 
vels  at  divers  paces,”  and  before  we  had 
completed  our  attentions  to  this  vo¬ 
lume,  the  second  appears  with  such  a 
variety  of  anecdote  as  we  cannot  resist. 
Open  the  volume  where  we  may,  and 
dip  where  we  may,  there  is  something 
to  amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct  every  one 
>vho  loves  to  watch  the  strange  work¬ 
ings  of  genius  in  great  minds.  We  have 
therefore  selected  an  anecdote  or  two 
from  each  life.  We  begin  with 
WEST  AT  ROME. 

When  it  was  known  that  a  young  Ame¬ 
rican  had  come  to  study  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo,  some  curiosity  was  ex¬ 
cited  among  the  Roman  virtuosi.  The 
first  fortunate  exhibiter  of  this  Lion 
from  the  western  wilderness  was  Lord 
Grantham:  he  invited  West  to  dinner, 
and  afterwards  carried  him  to  an  evening 
party,  where  he  found  almost  all  those 
persons  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters 
of  introduction.  Amongst  the  rest  was 
Cardinal  Albani,  who,  though  old  and 
blind,  had  such  delicacy  of  touch,  that 
he  was  considered  supreme  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  judgment  regarding  medals  and 
intaglios.  “  I  have  the  honour,”  said 
Lord  Grantham,  “  to  present  a  young 
American,  who  has  a  letter  for  your 
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Eminence,  and  who  has  come  to  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Fine 
Arts.’’  The  Cardinal  knew  so  little  of 
the  New  World,  that  he  conceived  a 
young  American  must  needs  be  a  savage. 
“  Is  he  black  or  white  ?’’  said  the  aged 
virtuoso,  holding  out  both  hands,  that 
he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  touch¬ 
ing  at  least  this  new  wonder.  Lord 
Grantham  smiled,  and  said,  “  he  is  fair 
— very  fair.”  “  What  !  as  fair  as  I 
am?”  exclaimed  the  prelate.  Now  the 
complexion  of  this  churchman  was  a 
deep  olive — that  of  West  more  than 
commonly  fair — and  as  they  stood  toge¬ 
ther  the  company  smiled.  “  As  fair  as 
the  Cardinal,”  became  for  awhile  pro¬ 
verbial. 

Others,  who  had  the  use  of  their  eyes, 
seemed  to  consider  the  young  American 
as  at  most  a  better  kind  of  savage;  and, 
accordingly,  were  curious  to  wnitch  him. 
They  wished  to  try  what  effect  the 
Apollo,  the  Venus,  and  the  works  of 
Raphael  would  have  upon  him,  and 
“  thirty  of  the  most  magnificent  equi¬ 
pages  in  the  capital  of  Christendom,  and 
filled  with  some  of  the  most  erudite  cha¬ 
racters  in  Europe, ’’  says  Galt,  “  con¬ 
ducted  the  young  Quaker  to  view  the 
masterpieces  of  art.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Apollo  should  be  first  submitted  to 
his  view  ;  the  statue  wras  enclosed  in  a 
case,  and  when  the  keeper  threw  open 
the  doors,  West  unconsciously  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  My  God — a  young  Mohawk  war¬ 
rior  !’’  The  Italians  were  surprised  and 
mortified  with  the  comparison  of  their 
noblest  statue  to  a  wild  savage ;  and 
West  perceiving  the  unfavourable  im¬ 
pression,  proceeded  to  remove  it.  He 
described  the  Mohawks — the  natural 
elegance  and  admirable  symmetry  of 
their  persons — the  elasticity  of  their 
limbs,  and  their  motions  free  and  uncon¬ 
strained.  “  I  have  seen  them  often,” 
he  continued,  “  standing  in  the  very  at¬ 
titude  of  this  Apollo,  and  pursuing  with 
an  intense  eye,  the  arrow  which  they 
had  just  discharged  from  the  bow.” 
The  Italians  cleared  their  moody  brows, 
and  allowed  that  a  better  criticism  had 
rarely  been  pronounced.  West  was  no 
longer  a  barbarian. 

WEST  INTRODUCED  TO  GEORGE  III. 

Dr.  Drummond,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  a  dignified  and  liberal  prelate, 
and  an  admirer  of  painting,  invited  West 
to  his  table,  conversed  with  him  on  the 
influence  of  art,  and  on  the  honour  which 
the  patronage  of  genius  reflected  on  the 
rich,  and  opening  Tacitus,  pointed  out 
that  fine  passage  where  Agrippina  lands 
with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus.  He 
caused  his  son  to  read  it  again  and 


again,  commented  upon  it  with  taste 
and  feeling,  and  requested  West  to  make 
him  a  painting  of  that  subject.  The 
artist  went  home,  it  was  then  late,  but 
belore  closing  his  eyes  he  formed  a 
sketch,  and  carried  it  early  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  his  patron,  who,  glad  to  see  that 
his  own  notions  were  likely  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  lasting  colours,  requested  that 
the  full  size  work  might  be  proceeded 
with.  Nor  was  this  all — that  munifi¬ 
cent  prelate  proposed  to  raise  three 
thousand  pounds  by  subscription,  to  en¬ 
able  West  to  relinquish  likenesses  and 
give  his  whole  time  and  talents  to  histo¬ 
rical  painting.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds 
wrere  accordingly  subscribed  by  himself 
and  his  friends  ;  but  the  public  refused 
to  co-operate,  and  the  scheme  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  Archbishop  regarded  the  failure 
of  this  plan  as  a  stigina  on  the  country  ; 
his  self-love  too  was  offended.  He  dis¬ 
regarded  alike  the  coldness  of  the  D  uke 
of  Portland  and  the  evasions  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  to  whom  he  communicat¬ 
ed  his  scheme — sought  and  obtained  an 
audience  of  his  Majesty,  then  young 
and  unacquainted  with  cares — informed 
him  that  a  devout  American  and  Quaker 
had  painted,  at  his  request,  such  a  noble 
picture  that  he  was  desirous  to  secure 
his  talents  for  the  throne  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  King  was  much  interested 
with  the  story,  and  said,  Let  me  see 
this  young  painter  of  yours  with  his 
Agrippina  as  soon  as  youplekse.”  The 
prelate  retired  to  communicate  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  West. 

Now'  all  this  happened  to  be  overheard 
by  one  of  those  officious  ladies  who  love 
to  untie  the  knots  of  mysteries,  and  an¬ 
ticipate  the  natural  disclosure  of  all  se¬ 
crets.  Away  flew  her  ladyship  to  the 
house  of  the  artist — refused  to  disclose 
either  her  name  or  condition,  acquainted 
him  with  the  application  of  Drummond 
and  the  kindness  of  the  King,  and  retir¬ 
ed.  She  wras  not  well  away  till  a  gen¬ 
tleman  came  from  the  palace  to  request 
West’s  attendance  wfitn  the  picture  of 
Agrippina.  “  His  Majesty,”  said  the 
messenger,  “  is  a  young  man  of  great 
simplicity  and  candour  ;  sedate  in  his 
affections,  scrupulous  in  forming  private 
friendships,  good  from  principle,  and 
pure  from  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  vir¬ 
tue.”  Forty  years’  intercourse,  wre 
might  almost  say  friendship,  confirmed 
to  the  painter  the  accuracy  of  these 
words. 

The  King  received  West  with  easy 
frankness,  assisted  him  to  place  the 
Agrippina  in  a  favourable  light,  remov¬ 
ed,  the  attendants,  and  brought  in  the 
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Queen,  to  whom  he  presented  our 
Quaker.  He  related  to  her  Majesty 
the  history  of  the  picture,  and  bade  her 
notice  the  simplicity  of  the  design  and 
the  beauty  of  the  colouring.  u  There 
is  another  noble  Roman  subject,”  ob¬ 
served  his  Majesty,  “  the  departure  of 
Regulus  from  Rome — would  it  not  make 
a  fine  picture  ?”  “  It  is  a  magnificent 
subject,”  said  the  painter.  “  Then,” 
said  the  King,  “  you  shall  paint  it  for 
me.”  He  turned  with  a  smile  to  the 
Queen,  and  said,  “  The  Archbishop 
made  one  of  his  sons  read  Tacitus  to 
Mr.  West,  but  I  will  read  Livy  to  him 
myself- — that  part  where  he  describes 
the  departure  of  Regulus.”  So  saying, 
he  read  the  passage  very  gracefully,  and 
then  repeated  his  command  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  should  be  painted. 

West’s  life  was  long  and  laborious, 
and  his  productions  are  very  numerous. 
He  painted  and  sketched  in  oil  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pictures,  mostly  of  an 
historical  and  religious  nature,  and  he 
left  more  than  two  hundred  original 
drawings  in  his  portfolio. 

(To  be  continued .) 

Betrosptcttije  ©leanings. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  BUTTER. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Butter,  (says  Beckmann,)  though 
commonly  used  at  present  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  was  not  known,  or 
known  very  imperfectly  to  the  ancients. 
The  oldest  mention  of  butter,  though 
it  is  indeed  dubious  and  obscure,  is  in 
the  account  given  of  the  Scythians,  by 
Herodotus.  “  These  people,”  says  he, 
“  pour  the  milk  of  their  mares  into 
wooden  vessels,  cause  it  to  be  violently 
stirred  or  shaken  by  their  blind  slaves, 
and  separate  the  part  that  arises  to  the 
surface,  as  they  consider  it  more  valu¬ 
able  and  more  delicious  than  that  which 
is  collected  below  it.” 

The  author  here  certainly  speaks  of 
the  richest  part  of  the  milk  being  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  by  shaking  ;  and  it 
appears  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  alludes  to  butter,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Hippocrates,  who  wTas  almost 
contemporary,  mentions  the  same  thing, 
and  in  a  much  clearer  manner.  The 
poet,  Anaxandrides,  who  lived  soon 
after  Hippocrates,  describing  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  Iphicrates,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Cotys,  King  of  Thrace, 
and  the  Thracian  entertainment  given 
on  that  occasion,  says,  that  the  Thra¬ 
cians  ate  butter,  which  the  Greeks  at 
that  time  considered  as  a  wonderful  kind 
pf  food. 


We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  a  Spar¬ 
tan  lady  paid  a  visit  to  Berenice,  the 
wife  of  Dijotanus,  and  that  one  smelled 
so  much  of  ointment,  and  the  other  of 
butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  en¬ 
dure  the  other.  Was  it  customary, 
therefore,  (says  Beckmann)  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  for  people  to  perfume  themselves 
with  butter  ? 

Dioscorides  says,  u  that  good  butter 
was  prepared  from  the  fattest  milk,  such 
as  that  of  sheep,  or  goats,  by  shaking 
it  in  a  vessel  till  the  fat  was  separated.” 
He  also  adds,  that  he  is  the  first  writer 
who  makes  the  observation,  that  fresh 
butter  might  be  melted  and  poured  over 
pulse  and  vegetables  instead  of  oil,  and 
that  it  might  be  used  in  pastry  in  the 
room  of  other  fat  substances.  Galen, 
who  distinguishes  and  confirms  in  a 
more  accurate  manner,  the  healing  vir¬ 
tues  of  butter,  expressly  remarks  that 
cow’s  milk  produces  the  fattest  butter  ; 
that  butter  made  from  sheep’s  or  goat’s 
milk  is  less  rich ;  and  that  asses  milk 
yields  the  poorest.  He  expresses  his 
astonishment,  therefore,  that  Diosco-- 
rides  should  say  that  butter  was  made 
from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats.  He 
assures  us  that  he  had  seen  it  made 
from  cow’s  milk,  and  that  he  believes  it 
had  thence  acquired  its  name.  After 
further  observations  and  remarks  by 
Beckmann,  too  numerous  for  the  com¬ 
pass  of  a  Mirror ;  he  says,  a  I  have 
now  laid  before  the  reader,  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  every  thing  that  I  found 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients  respecting 
butter,  and  it  is  certain  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  it  is  not  a  Grecian,  and 
much  less  a  Roman  invention  ;  but  that 
the  Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with 
it  by  the  Scythians,  the  Thracians,  and 
the  Phrygians,  and  the  Romans  by  the 
Grecians. 

It  appears  also,  that  when  they  had 
learned  the  art  of  making  it,  they  em¬ 
ployed  it  only  as  an  ointment  in  their 
baths,  and  particularly  in  medicine ; 
Pliny  recommends  it  mixed  with  honey 
to  be  rubbed  over  children’s  gums,  in 
order  to  ease  the  pain  of  teething,  and 
also  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth.” 

The  Romans  anointed  the  bodies  of 
their  children  with  butter,  to  render 
them  pliable.  Some  of  the  ancients 
burnt  it  in  their  lamps  instead  of  oil. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  used  neither  by 
the  Greeks,  nor  the  Romans,  in  cookery 
or  the  preparation  of  food,  nor  was  it 
brought  to  their  tables  by  way  of  des¬ 
sert.  We  never  find  it  mentioned  by 
Galen  and  others,  as  a  food,  though 
they  have  spoken  of  it  as  applicable  to 
other  purposes.  P.  T.  W. 
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DERRY-DOWN. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  general  burden  to  almost  all  our 
old  English  ballads  is  well  known  to  be 
“  Derry  down,  derry  down,  hey  derry 
down,’*  these  words  formerly  constituted 
(with  little  alteration  in  pronunciation 
or  orthography,)  the  chorus  to  the 
Druidical  hymns  ;  the  literal  significa¬ 
tion  is,  “  Let  us  dance  round  the  oak,” 
and  we  may  therefore  reasonably  con¬ 
clude,  that  dancing  formed  a  necessary 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons.  Qujesitor. 


POET  LAUREATE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Of  this  office  in  the  king’s  household, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Histoiy  of 
Music,  observes,  “  that  there  are  no 
records  which  ascertain  the  origin  of 
the  institution  in  this  kingdom,  but  many 
that  recognise  it.”  There  was  a  court 
poet  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Chaucer,  on  his  return  from  abroad, 
■first  assumed  the  title  of  poet  laureate, 
and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Richard  II., 
obtained  a  grant  of  an  annual  allowance 
of  wine:  James  I.,  in  1615,  granted  to 
his  laureate  a  yearly  pension  of  100 
marks  ;  and  in  1630,  this  stipend  was 
augmented  by  letters  patent  of  Charles 
I.,  to  j£100.  per  annum,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  grant  of  one  tierce  of  'Canary 
wine,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  king’s  store 
yearly.  W.  C.  R.  R. 


HOUNDSDITCH. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  name  of  Houndsditch,  though  now 
confined  to  a  single  street  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bishopsgate,  appears  for¬ 
merly  to  have  been  the  appellation  of 
different  parts  of  the  moat  or  moats  by 
which  the  walls  of  London  were  sur¬ 
rounded.  From  a  chartulary  of  St. 
Giles’s  Hospital,  made  as  long  ago  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Houndesdic  and  Houndesdich  are  the 
appellations  of  a  part  of  the  town-ditch, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre.  From 
Howell’s  Londinopolis,  it  appears  that 
another  part  of  the  fosse  between  Lud- 
gate  and  Newgate  had  the  same  denomi¬ 
nation  ;  and  a  third  by  Barbican.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Stow,  it  seems  the  ditch  nigh 
Bishopsgate  was  arched  over  and  paved 
in  1502 ;  within  a  century  after  the 
houses  that  arose  upon  its  site  became 
remarkable  as  the  resort  of  brokers,  as 
appears  from  one  of  the  satires  in  The 


Letting  of  Humours  Mood  in  the  Head 
Heine,  London.  1611  :  — 

Oh  Sir,  why  that’s  os  true  as  you  are  heere  : 
With  one  example  I  will  make  it  cleere  ; 

And  far  to  fetch  the  same  I  will  not  goe, 

But  unto  Houndsditch ,  to  the  Broker's- row, 
Or  any  place  where  that  trade  doth  re  main  e. 
Whether  at  Holbourne  Conduit,  or  Long-lano. 

W.  C.  R.  R. 


CHIMES. 

At  what  period  was  the  use  of  chimes 
in  churches  introduced  into  England  ? 
In  Flanders  and  Holland  they  are  more 
common  than  in  this  country.  It  is 
certain  they  are  not  an  English  inven¬ 
tion.  In  several  large  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  there  are  a  species  of 
chimes  called  carillons ,  which  have  fre¬ 
quently  three  octaves  of  bells.  These 
are  not  played  by  clock-work,  but  by 
means  ol  ropes  fastened  to  the  clappers 
of  the  bells,  which  communicate  to 
keys  like  those  of  a  harpsichord  or 
organ,  on  which  the  carilloneur  (or 
carilldn-plauer,)  plavs. 

W.  C.  R.  R. 

In  connexion  with  a  Chimes,”  w’e 
quote  the  following  portion  of  a  very 
graceful  paper,  On  a  Sim- Dial,  by  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine , 
vol.  xx. 

“  The  chimes  in  Holland  are  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  They  dance  in  the  hours  and  the 
quarters.  They  leave  no  respite  to  the 
imagination.  Before  one  set  has  done 
ringing  in  your  ears,  another  begins. 
You  do  not  know  whether  the  hours 
move  or  stand  still,  go  backwards  or 
forwards,  so  fantastical  and  perplexing- 
are  their  accompaniments.  Time  is  a 
more  staid  personage,  and  not  so  full  of 
gambols.  It  puts  you  in  mind  of  a  tune 
with  variations,  or  of  an  embroidered 
dress.  Surely  nothing  is  more  simple 
than  time.  His  march  is  straight  for¬ 
ward  ;  but  we  should  have  leisure  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  look  back  upon  the  distance 
we  have  come,  and  not  to  be  counting 
his  steps  every  moment.  Time  in  Hol¬ 
land  is  a  foolish  old  fellow  with  all  the 
antics  of  a  youth,  who  “  goes  to  church 
in  a  coranto,  and  lights  his  pipe  in  a 
cinque-pace.’’  The  chimes  with  us,  on 
the  contrary,  as  they  come  in  every 
three  or  four  hours,  are  like  stages  in 
the  journey  of  the  day.  They  give  a 
fillip  to  the  lazy,  creeping  hours,  and 
relieve  the  lassitude  of  country-places. 
At  noon,  their  desultory,  trivial  song  is 
diffused  through  the  hamlet  with  the 
odour  of  rashers  of  bacon  ;  at  the  close 
of  day  they  send  the  toil-worn  sleepers 
to  their  beds.  Their  discontinuance 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  thinking  or 
unthinking  public.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
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has  painted  their  effect  oil  the  mind 
when  he  makes  his  friend  Matthew,  in 
a  fit  of  inspired  dotage, 

Sing  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  crazy  old  church-clock 
And  the  bewilder’d  chimes  ”* 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was  marked 
long  since  for  The  Mirror,  but  inadvertently 
omitted. 


©atflem. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

GREAT  COAT,  ALIAS  SURTOUT — VERSUS 
THE  BAVAROY,  OR  CLOAK. 

The  young  men  of  the  present  day 
seem  to  shiver  in  their  bavaroys  or 
cloaks,  whilst  the  old  men  of  sixty  trip 
lightly  along  within  their  close  surtouts. 
Cloaks  were  condemned  by  the  poet, 
Gay,  who  poetically  recommends  the 
surtout  thus  : — 

“  Nor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important 
care, 

To  choose  a  proper  coat  for  winter’s 
wear. 

Now  in  thy  trunk  thy  D  ’Oily  habit  fold, 
The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the 
cold  ; 

The  frieze’s  spongy  nap  is  soak’d  with 
rain, 

And  show’rs  soon  drench  the  camblet’s 
cockled  grain  ; 

True  Witney  broad-cloth,  with  its  shag 
unshorn, 

Unpierc’d  is  in  the  lasting  tempest 
worn ; 

Be  this  the  horseman’s  fence,  for  who 
would  wear 

Amid  the  town,  the  spoils  of  Russia’s 
bear  ? 

Within  the  roqu’laure’s  clasp  thy  hands 
are  pent — 

Hands  that  stretch’d  forth  invading 
harms  prevent. 

Let  the  loop’d  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace, 
Or  his  deep  cloak  be  spatter’d  o’er  with 
lace  ; 

That  garment  best  the  winter’s  rage 
defends, 

Whose  shapeless  form  in  ample  plaits 
depends ; 

By  various  names  in  various  countries 
known, 

Yet  held  in  all  the  true  surtout  alone  : 
Be  thine  of  Kersey  firm,  tho’  small  the 
cost, 

Then  brave  unwet  the  rain,  unchill’d 
the  frost.”  P.  T.  W. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  BECK. 

According  to  Verstegan,  the  original 
word  is  beke,  which  probably  imports  a 


small  stream  of  water  issuing  from  some 
bourn  or  spring.  Hence  hell-beck ,  little 
brooks  so  called,  on  account  of  their 
ghastliness  and  depth,  or  rather  from 
their  being  covered  or  much  concealed. 
Beck  is  chiefly  used  among  us  in  the 
composition  of  names  of  places  origi¬ 
nally  situated  on  rivulets,  hence  W el- 
beck,  Bournbeck,  &c.  The  Germans 
use  beck  in  the  same  manner. 

P.  T.  W. 


FROSTY  WEATHER. 

A  shrewd  observer  once  said,  that  in 
walking  the  streets  of  a  slippery  morn¬ 
ing,  one  might  see  where  the  good- 
natured  people  lived,  by  the  ashes 
thrown  on  the  ice  before  the  doors. — 
Franklin. 

Removing  orange  peel,  peas,  or  to¬ 
bacco  pipe  from  the  pavement,  we 
think  a  similar  act  of  benevolence. 

Q- 


CONTRADICTION. 

George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  a 
singular  person,  whose  life  was  one 
contradiction.  He  wrote  against  Popery 
and  embraced  it ;  he  was  a  zealous  op- 
poser  of  the  court,  and  a  sacrifice  for 
it ;  was  conscientiously  converted  in  the 
midst  of  his  prosecution  of  Lord  Straf¬ 
ford,  and  was  most  un conscientiously  a 
prosecutor  of  Lord  Clarendon.  With 
great  parts  he  always  hurt  himself  and 
his  friends  ;  with  romantic  bravery  he 
was  always  an  unsuccessful  commander. 
He  spoke  for  the  Test  Act  though  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;  and  addicted  himself 
to  astrology  on  the  birthday  of  true 
philosophy. —  fValpole's Royal  and  Noble 
Authors. 


thumping  won’t  make  a  gentleman. 

Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish  bar, 
Messrs.  Doyle  and  Yelverton,  quarrel¬ 
led  some  years  ago,  so  violently,  that 
from  jvords  they  came  to  blows.  Doy  le, 
the  more  powerful  man  (at  the  fists  at 
least)  knocked  down  his  adversary 
twice,  exclaiming  with  vehemence, 
“  you  scoundrel,  I’ll  make  you  behave 
yourself  like  a  gentleman.”  To  which 
Yelverton,  rising,  answered  with  equal 
indignation,  “  No,  sir,  never;  I  defy 
you,  I  defy  you  !  you  can’t  do  it !  ” 


W.  M. 
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Himent  Sparta. 


So  long  as  the  recollections  of 

— Glorious  structures  and  immortal  deeds 
Enlarge  the  thoughts  and  set  the  soul  on  fire, 

Sparta  will  remain  consecrated  ground 
—  perpetuated  in  history  and  the  roll  of 
never-dying  fame.  The  poet  and  the 
philosopher — the  lover  of  liotir  antiquity 
and  the  student  just  free  from  “  college 
VoL.  XV.  I 


rules”  —  all  delight  in  exploring  the 
classic  stores  of  Greece  :  yet  among 
them  is  there  a  spot  more  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  valour  of  her  best  sons, 
and  the  glory  of  her  people — than 
Sparta.  Illustrious  for  their  courage 
and  intrepidity,  their  love  of  honour  and 
liberty,  and  their  aversion  to  sloth  and 
luxury,  the  Spartans  were  courted  and 
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revered  by  neighbouring4  princes,  for 
their  valour  in  the  field  and  moderation 
and  temperance  at  home  ;  and  such  was 
their  magnanimity  that  they  learned  to 
contemplate  death  without  fear  and  re¬ 
gret.  Leonidas  and  Thermopylae  !  what 
a  shoal  of  glory  is  shed  around  these  two 
names  ;  yet  they  relate  but  to  a  single 
episode  in  Grecian  history,  and  they  are 
but  two  of  the  bright  lights  of  her  past 
ages.  In  our  times  we  trace  but  faint 
lineaments  of  all  this  fame  ;  yet  the  poet 
and  the  sentimental  traveller  love  to  lin¬ 
ger  beside  Sparta,  to  meditate  on  the 
spot  which  gave  birth  to  her  heroes,  and 
perchance  to  invoke  her  in  song  : — 

Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 
Lethargic  dost  thou  lie  ? 

Awake  !  and  join  thy  numbers 
With  Athens,  old  ally ! 

Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 

Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling, 

The  terrible !  the  strong ! 

Who  made  that  bold  diversion 
In  old  Thermopylae, 

And  warring  with  the  Persian 
To  keep  his  country  free  ; 

With  his  three  hundred  waging. 

The  battle,  long  he  stood. 

And  like  a  lion  raging, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood.* 

or  to  bewail  her  fallen  glory  in  the  words 
of  England's  last  great  poet : — 

Clime  of  the  unf'orgotten  brave  ! 

Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 

Was  Freedom’s  home,  or  Glory’s  grave  ! 

Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be. 

That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 

— Thus  Byron  sung. 

Sparta  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Misitra.  It  has  been  severally  known  by 
the  names  of  Lalogia ,  from  Leleges, 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or 
from  Lalex,  one  of  their  kings ;  and 
CEbalia,  from  CEbalus,  the  sixth  king 
from  Eurotas.  It  was  also  called  Heca- 
tompolis,  from  the  hundred  cities  which 
the  whole  province  once  contained.  The 
city  was  situated  on  the  Eurotas,  about 
thirty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  clas¬ 
sic  reader  will  turn  from  the  annexed 
Engraving  to  the  following  description 
of  its  subject,  by  Chateaubriand,  with 
two-fold  interest.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  traveller  is  so  amiable,  and  the 
colours  in  which  he  paints  his  delight  on 
approaching  this  hallowed  spot,  are  so 
vivid  and  attractive,  that  we  hope  to 
merit  the  reader’s  approval  of  its  selec¬ 
tion. 

u  I  determined,”  says  M.  Chateau¬ 
briand,  “  not  to  lie  down,  to  employ  the 
night  in  taking  notes,  to  proceed  the 
next  day  to  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  and  then 

*  Translation  of  the  Famous  Greek  War  Song, 
by  Riga  —  Lord  Byron. 


continue  my  journey  without  returning 
to  Misitra. 

((  We  proceeded  for  an  hour  along  a 
road  running  direct  south-west,  when, 
at  break  of  day,  I  perceived  some  ruins 
and  a  long  wall  of  antique  construction  : 
my  heart  began  to  palpitate.  The  ja¬ 
nissary  turning  towards  me  pointed  with 
his  whip  to  a  w’hitish  cottage  on  the 
right,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  *  Palaeochori  !'  I  made  to¬ 
wards  the  principal  ruin,  which  I  per¬ 
ceived  upon  an  eminence.  %On  turning 
this  eminence  by  the  north-west  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending  it,  I  was  suddenly 
struck  with  the  sight  of  a  vast  ruin  of 
semicircular  form,  which  I  instantly  re¬ 
cognised  as  an  ancient  theatre.  I  am  not 
able  to  describe  the  confused  feelings 
which  overpowered  me.  The  hill  at  the 
foot  of  which  I  stood,  was  consequently 
the  hill  of  the  citadel  of  Sparta,  since 
the  theatre  was  contiguous  to  the  cita¬ 
del  ;  the  ruin  which  I  beheld  upon  that 
hill  was  of  course  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcioecos,  since  that  temple  was  in 
the  citadel,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
long  wall  which  I  had  passed  lower 
down  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
quarter  of  the  Cynosuri,  since  that 
quarter  was  to  the  north  of  the  city. 
Sparta  was  then  before  me,  and  its  the¬ 
atre,  to  which  my  good  fortune  conduct¬ 
ed  me  on  my  first  arrival,  gave  me  im¬ 
mediately  the  positions  of  all  the  quar¬ 
ters  and  edifices.  I  alighted,  and  ran 
all  the  way  up  the  hill  of  the  citadel. 

“  Just  as  I  reached  the  top,  the  sun 
was  rising  behind  the  hills  of  Mene- 
laion.  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  ! 
but  how  melancholy !  The  solitary 
stream  of  the  Eurotas  running  beneath 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  Babyx  ;  ruins 
on  every  side,  and  not  a  creature  to  be 
seen  among  them.  I  stood  motionless, 
in  a  kind  of  stupor,  at  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  scene.  A  mixture  of  admi¬ 
ration  and  grief,  checked  the  current  of 
my  thoughts,  and  fixed  me  to  the  spot : 
profound  silence  reigned  around  me. 
Determined,  at  least,  to  make  echo 
speak  in  a  spot  where  human  voice  is 
no  longer  heard,  I  shouted  with  all  my 
might:  ‘  Leonidas!  Leonidas!’  No 
ruin  repeated  this  great  name,  and 
Sparta  herself  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her  hero. 

“  The  whole  site  of  Lacedaemon  is  un¬ 
cultivated  :  the  sun  parches  it  in  silence, 
and  is  incessantly  consuming  the  marble 
oi  the  tombs.  When  I  beheld  this  de¬ 
sert,  not  a  plant  adorned  the  ruins,  not 
a  bird,  not  an  insect,  not  a  creature  en¬ 
livened  them,  save  millions  of  lizards, 
which  crawled  without  noise  up  and 
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down  the  sides  of  the  scorching  walls. 
A  dozen  half-wild  horses  were  feeding 
here  and  there  upon  the  withered  grass ; 
a  shepherd  was  cultivating  a  few  water¬ 
melons  in  a  corner  of  the  theatre ;  and 
at  Magoula,  which  gives  its  dismal  name 
to  LacedaBmon,  I  observed  a  small  grove 
of  cypresses.  But  this  Magoula,  for¬ 
merly  a  considerable  T urkish  village,  has 
also  perished  in  this  scene  of  desolation : 
its  buildings  are  overthrown,  and  the  in¬ 
dex  of  ruins  is  itself  but  a  ruin.” 

Once  again,  classic  reader,  let  U3  turn 
to  the  scene  of  our  traveller’s  enthusiasm. 
We  read  of  its  glories  in  the  pages  of 
eloquent  history  and  sublime  song — a 
bright  radius  is  shed  around  yon  holy 
citadel — her  brave  sons  stream  forth  like 

Long  trails  of  liglit — 

all  that  is  great  and  glorious  is  associated 
with  this  spot  —  yet  our  mind’s  eye 
sweeps  rapidly  over  the  events  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  Sparta  dwindles  to  the  forlorn 
Misitra — 

Whilst  in  the  progress  of  the  long  decay 

Thrones  sink  to  dust  and  nations  pass  away. 

Vet  such  is  the  end  of  high  renown  on 
earth,  and  so  fragile  and  fleeting  are 
the  scenes  of  their  enactment.  It  has 
been  said  with  painful  truth 

Ubi  seges,  Troja  fuit. 

and  with  similar  feelings  must  we  view 
the  present  Misitra  in  connexion  with 
the  pride  of  ancient  Sparta. 


THE  MOON. 

AN  ICELANDIC  SONG,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

Daughter  of  loveliness, 

Planet  of  peace, 

The  pure  beams  of  glory  await  thy  command — 
The  star  of  the  evening, 

Is  shining  alone, 

And  Night  with  its  raven  wings  covers  the  sky. 

Daughter  of  loveliness, 

Planet  of  peace, 

Appear,  and  the  darkness  will  vanish  away  ; 
Thus,  the  sweet  face  of  beauty, 

In  the  brilliance  of  virtue, 

Dispels  all  the  guilt  and  the  gloom  of  (he  world. 

QU/KSITOR. 


HYMN  O’ER  THE  DEAD. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

Lav  his  sword  on  the  sable  pall. 

And  watch  when  the  night  is  dim  ; 

Oh.  how  many  burning  tears  will  fall 
From  the  eyes  that  weep  for  him  ! 

He  shall  greet  our  home  no  more, 

On  his  bright  steed  from  the  hill ; 

For  the  glorious  light  of  bis  noon  is  o'er, 
And  his  warrior-heart  is  still 

I  2 


Lay  him  deep  in  th  e  tomb  for  aye, 

While  the  sacred  strain  is  sung, 

And,  beneath  the  stars  the  flambeau’s  ray 
O’er  the  abbey-walls  is  flung. 

Lay  him  deep  in  the  sunless  tomb  ; 

How  holy  his  sleep  shall  be  ! 

And  oft  shall  the  purple  violet  bloom 
On  the  turf  plac’d  there  by  thee, 

R.  Augustine. 


Slnectum  ©allerg. 


WONDERFUL  INSTANCES  OF  BLIND¬ 
NESS.* 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Dr.  Bevv,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Manchester  Society,  relates  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  instance  of  John  Metcalf,  a 
native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Man¬ 
chester,  who  became  blind  at  so  early 
an  age  as  to  be  altogether  unconscious 
of  light,  and  its  various  effects.  His 
employment  (says  he)  in  the  younger 
period  of  his  life,  was  that  of  a  wagoner, 
and  occasionally  as  a  guide  in  intricate 
roads  during  the  night,  or  when  the 
common  tracts  were  covered  with  snow. 
Afterwards  he  became  a  projector  and 
surveyor  of  highways,  in  difficult  and 
mountainous  parts  ;  and  in  this  capacity, 
with  the  assistance  merely  of  a  long 
staff’,  he  traverses  the  roads,  ascends 
precipices,  explores  valleys,  and  inves¬ 
tigates  their  several  extents,  forms,  and 
situations,  so  as  to  answer  his  purpose 
in  the  best  manner.  His  plans  are  de¬ 
signed,  and  his  estimates  formed  with 
such  ability  and  accuracy,  that  he  has 
been  employed  in  altering  most  of  the 
roads  over  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire, 
particularly  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buxton,  and  in  constructing  a  new  one 
between  Wimslow  and  Congleton,  so  as 
to  form  a  communication  between  the 
great  London  road,  without  being 
obliged  to  pass  over  the  mountain. 

Professor  Saunderson,  at  Cambridge, 
lost  his  ej  e  sight,  and  even  his  eyes,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  months,  by  the  small 
pox.  His  sense  of  feeling  was  so  acute 
that  he  could  perceive  the  least  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  the  air  ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  in  a  garden  where  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  on  the  sun,  he  took 
notice  of  every  cloud  that  interrupted 
the  observation,  almost  as  justly  as  those 
who  could  see  it.  He  could,  in  a  set 
of  Roman  medals,  distinguish  the  ge¬ 
nuine  from  the  false,  though  they  had 
been  counterfeited  with  such  exactness 
as  to  deceive  a  connoisseur  who  had  ex¬ 
amined  them  with  a  keen  eye.  His  ear 

*  For  an  anecdote  of  Cardinal  Albani,  see 
our  Extracts  from  Allan  Cunningham’s  Life  of 
West,  at  page  108. 
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was  also  equally  exact.  He  could  rea¬ 
dily  distinguish  the  fifth  part  of  a  note. 
By  the  quickness  of  this  sense  he 
could  judge  of  the  size  of  a  room,  and 
of  its  distance  from  the  four  sides  of  it. 
He  had  an  ingenious  mid  peculiar  mode 
of  performing  arithmetical  calculations. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  near  Cambridge,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  died  April, 
1739,  having  injured  his  health  by  con¬ 
fining  himself  too  closely  to  his  studies. 
“  A  blind  man  (says  his  biographer) 
moving  in  the  sphere  of  a  mathemati¬ 
cian,  seems  a  phenomenon  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  every  age  in  which  it  has 
appeared.”  Tully  mentions  it  as  a 
thing  scarcely  credible  in  his  own  mas¬ 
ter  in  philosophy,  Diodorus,  that  he 
exercised  himself  in  it  with  more  assi¬ 
duity  after  he  became  blind  ;  and,  what 
he  thought  next  to  impossible  to  be 
done,  that  without  sight,  he  taught 
geometry,  describing  his  diagrams  so 
exactly  to  his  scholars,  that  they  could 
draw  every  line  in  its  proper  direction. 
St.  Jerome  relates  a  still  more  remark¬ 
able  instance  in  Didymus,  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  who,  blind  from  his  infancy,  was 
enabled  to  learn  the  sublimest  parts  of 
geometry. 

Dr.  Blacklock,  who  lost  his  sight 
before  he  was  six  months  old,  not  only 
made  himself  master  of  various  lan¬ 
guages,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French,  but  acquired  the  reputation  of 
an  excellent  poet. 

Dr.  Henry  Moyes,  who  was  blind 
from  his  infancy,  acquired  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  geometry,  optics, 
algebra,  astronomy,  &c.  Mechanical 
exercises  were  the  favourite  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  infant  years  ;  and  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  able  to  construct 
little  windmills,  and  even  a  loom.  By 
the  sound,  and  the  different  voices  of 
the  persons  that  were  present,  he  could 
judge  of  the  dimensions  of  the  room  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  and  was 
seldom  mistaken. 

In  the  Annual  Register  for  1762, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  French  lady, 
blind  from  her  infancy,  who  could  read, 
write,  and  play  at  cards,  &c.  She  lost 
her  sight  when  only  two  years  old,  her 
mother  having  been  ordered  to  lay  some 
pigeon’s  blood  on  her  eyes  to  preserve 
them,  in  the  small  pox ;  whereas,  so 
far  from  answering  the  end,  it  eat  into 
them.  In  writing  to  her  no  ink  was 
used,  but  the  letters  were  pricked 
down  on  the  paper,  and  by  the  delicacy 
of  her  touch,  feeling  each  letter,  she 
followed  them  successively,  aand  read 


every  word  with  her  finger  ends.  When 
playing  at  cards,  she  prepared  the  packs 
allotted  to  her,  by  pricking  them  in  se¬ 
veral  parts.  She  sorted  the  suits,  and 
arranged  the  cards  in  their  proper  se¬ 
quence,  with  the  precision  and  nearly 
the  same  facility,  as  they  who  had  their 
sight.  In  writing,  she  made  use  of  a 
pencil,  as  she  could  not  know  when  the 
pen  was  dry  ;  her  guide  on  the  paper 
and  of  the  breadth  of  her  writing,  <fcc. 
was  a  small,  thin  ruler. 

Aldrovandus  speaks  of  a  sculptor 
who  became  blind  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  yet  ten  years  after  made  a  per¬ 
fect  marble  statue  of  Cosmo  II.  de  Me- 
dicis ;  and  another  of  clay  like  Urban 
VIII.  We  are  likewise  informed  of  a 
most  extraordinary  blind  guide,  who, 
according  to  the  report  of  good  writers, 
used  to  conduct  merchants  through 
the  sands  and  desarts  of  Arabia. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a  gentleman, 
who,  having  been  blind,  and  brought 
to  sight  at  eighteen,  was  very  near 
going  distracted  with  joy. 

Democritus,  according  to  Plutarch 
and  Cicero,  put  out  his  own  eyes,  that 
he  might  be  less  disturbed  in.  his  mental 
contemplations,  when  thus  freed  from 
the  distraction  of  the  objects  of  sight. 

P.  T.  W. 


CATULLUS,  CARMEN  85. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

Odi  et  amo.  Quare  id  faciam  fortasse  requiris. 
Nescio  ;  sed  fieri  sentio,  et  excrucior. 

TRANSLATION. 

With  hatred  and  with  love  I  burn, 

They  fill  my  aching  heart  in  turn 
Yet,  should  you  seek  perchance  to  know 
The  reason  of  my  suff  ’ring  so, 

I  must  confess  I  cannot  tell, 

But,  that  I  suffer,  know  too  well. 

T.  C. 


jfttic  arts. 


SELECT  VIEWS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
CITIES  OF  EUROPE. 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Batty ,  F.R.S. 

Works  of  embellishment  are  making 
wonderful  strides  to  perfection.  Print¬ 
collecting  has  indeed  become  a  univer¬ 
sal  passion,  and  every  family  has  its 
folio  in  library,  drawing-room,  and  bou¬ 
doir  ;  the  book  and  play-room  follow, 
and  every  apartment  is  becoming  a 
little  gallery  of  pictures.  We  rejoice  at 
this  improved  taste  for  encouraging  the 
Arts,  inasmuch  as  it  argues  much  for 
the  enlarged  enjoyments  of  the  people, 
and  proves  them  to  possess  inclination 
as  well  as  judgment  to  foster  merit,  and 
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thus  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  social  hap¬ 
piness.  Upon  the  old  axiom  that  Art — 

Emollit  mores  nec  sinit  esse  feros, 

all  this  refinement  of  taste  must  pro¬ 
duce  a  correspondent  effect  on  the 
different  relations  of  society.  All 
coarse  ideas  of  enjoyment  will  be  in 
time  left  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
as  the  Fine  Arts  progress  among  us  ; 
the  elegances  of  life  w'ill  multiply 
around  us  as  a  consequence  of  high 
civilization,  and  the  epithet  “  classic” 
will  be  no  longer  confined  to  highly- 
wrought  works  of  antiquity,  or  costly 
specimens  of  modern  skill.  The 
influence  of  art  should  be  employed  in 
embellishing  life  ;  in  lending  a  charm 
to  its  convenience,  and  in  increasing  the 
superior  enjoyments  which  intelligent 
beings  should  derive  from  a  mutual  in¬ 
tercourse  of  their  ingenuity.  Thus, 
fine  painting  is  a  sort  of  visible  music, 
as  much  as  music  is  “  the  mosaic  of  the 
air.”  When  employed  in  proper  objects 
it  quells  bad  passions,  and  produces 
an  harmonious  impression  upon  the 
spectator  w'hich  is  truly  delightful.  Can 
any  thing  be  finer  than  the  effect  of  one 
of  Claude’s  sunset  pictures,  for  exam¬ 
ple  ?  The  deep,  soft  glow  wrhich  it 
throws  around  the  heart,  and  the  sere¬ 
nity  of  mind,  the  peacefulness  of  soul  in 
which  it  enwTraps  us — all  which  are 
among  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 

We  have  touched  upon  this  subject 
again  and  again  with  a  view  of  identify¬ 
ing  public  improvement  with  the  po¬ 
pularity  of  art,  and  in  the  present 
case  we  have  been  prompted  to  such  re¬ 
flections  by  the  appearance  of  the  First 
Part  of  a  series  of  Select  Views  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe — containing 
Oporto.  The  design  is  one  of  immense 
cost  and  outlay,  but  from  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  all  concerned  in  its  execution, 
the  success  will  be  proportionate.  Co¬ 
lonel  Batty  is  already  too  well  known 
in  the  Arts  of  his  time  to  be  benefited 
by  our  eulogium.  In  the  present  work, 
all  the  Engravings  will  be  from  original 
paintings  of  the  cities,  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  artist,  in  his  former  productions, 
is  ample  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of 
the  future. 

The  present  Part  contains  five  views 
of  Oporto,  from  different  points,  and  an 
exquisite  Vignette  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro,  from  a  trelice  of  vines.  The 
first  view  is  the  city  from  Mount  Ara- 
bida,  the  spectator  looking  up  the  ma¬ 
jestic  river,  the  banks  of  which  are 
luxuriously  clothed  with  foliage,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  villas,  with  a  road  winding 
along  the  right  bank,  and  Villa  Nova 


and  its  fortifications  fading  away  in  the 
distance.  The  foreground  of  the  scene 
is  a  rich  and  wild  picture  of  nature  in  all 
her  unchecked  luxuriance,  to  which 
aloes  in  blossom  contribute  a  beautifully 
picturesque  effect.  The  whole  is  a  de- 
lightlul  scene,  and  is  admirably  engrav¬ 
ed  by  W.  R.  Smith. 

Oporto ,  from  /  ilia  Nova ,  forms  the 
third  view,  and  exhibits  the  ancient  part 
of  the  city,  with  the  cathedral  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill ;  and  gardens  and  ter¬ 
races  cut  in  the  steep,  which  form  a 
pleasant  relief  to  the  architectural  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  Custom  House  Quay ,  with  the 
Bridge  of  Boats  forms  a  cheerful  pic¬ 
ture  of  characteristic  industry.  The  v 
broad-eaved  houses  are  very  picturesque 
in  elfect  with  the  wood-clothed  height 
ol  the  opposite  bank,  surmounted  by 
the  Serra  Convent,  “  w’hich  occupies 
one  of  the  finest  situations  in  Europe.” 
This  plate  is  beautifully  executed  by  R. 
Wallis. 

The  last  view  is  from  Fontain/ias,  and 
exhibits  the  “rapid  but  smooth  current” 
of  the  Do\iro,  crossed  by  the  bridge  of 
boats,  and  studded  with  barks,  like 
specks  in  the  distance.  The  granite 
banks,  and  the  mountains  stretching 
away  in  the  back-ground  are  exquisitely 
managed,  and  the  lights  of  the  river  are 
thrown  with  equal  skill.  The  latter 
effect  is  admirably  assisted  by  the  con¬ 
trasting  shades  of  the  granite  rocks  in 
the  left  foreground,  among  which  again 
appears  the  characteristic  luxuriance  of 
the  aloe  in  lull  blossom  just  on  the 
mountain^  edge.  This  scene  is  by 
Jeavons,  and  has  all  the  brilliancy  and 
sparkling  effect  of  his  best  productions. 

To  each  plate  is  prefixed  an  etched 
outline,  wdierein  the  different  objects  are 
numbered,  corresponding  with  marginal 
references  ;  “  the  etchings  will  thus 
serve  as  keys  to  the  finished  engrav¬ 
ings.”  An  arrow  “  beneath  the  centre 
of  each  etching,  indicates  the  point  of 
the  horizon  which  the  spectator  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  facing. ’’  Our  readers  who 
have  visited  the  Colosseum,  and  provid¬ 
ed  themselves  with  Mr.  Britton’s  out¬ 
line  key  or  guide,  will  readily  appreciate 
the  utility  of  these  etchings. 

A  page  of  descriptive  particulars,  in 
English  and  French,  accompanies  each 
plate.  In  one  of  them  the  quantity  of 
Fort  wine  exported,  is,  according  to 
other  authority,  erroneously  stated  ;  and 
a  communication  on  this  subject  wTill  be 
found  in  the  next  page. 
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FORT  WINE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

At  page  48,  of  the  present  volume,  it 
is  stated,  (speaking  of  the  exportation 
of  wine  from  Portugal,)  that  “  25,000 
pipes  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
quantity  exported  to  England  annually  ; 
and  “  the  exportation  to  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  does  not  exceed  from  1 0,000  to  1 5,000 
pipes  annually  this  information  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  taken  from  Colonel  Batty’s 
Fiews  of  Oporto  .* 

In  the  ten  years,  1813 — 1822,  the 
annual  average  quantity  of  wine  export¬ 
ed  from  Oporto  to  Great  Britain,  was 
24,364  pipes,  and  to  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  only  1,094  pipes  per  annum. 
Vide  folio  98  of  a  pamphlet,  by  James 
Warre,  Esq.,  published  in  1823;  the 
quantity  exported  since  1822  has  not 
materially  altered. 

The  largest  vintage  of  the  Alto  Douro 
(the  district  to  which  British  subjects 
were  restricted  for  the  purchase  of 
wine  denominated  Port,)  was  in  1804, 
when  it  amounted  to  7 6,655  pipes  ;  in 
3810,  it  was  only  36,250  pipes.  In 
1798,  64,492  pipes  were  exported. 

J.  M. 

*  The  error  does  not  rest  with  us,  as  we  trans¬ 
cribed  correctly. — Ed. 
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LAST  SUMMER. 

A  SENTIMENTAL  ELEGY. 

“  Why  should  proud  Summer  boast,  before  the 
birds  iiave  any  cause  to  sing  !■’ 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Last  Summer,  oh  !  where  were  you  hid, 

With  your  zephyrs  and  sunbeams  so  bright  ? 
Did  some  gnome,  or  some  demon  forbid 
Your  glories  to  gladden  our  sight  ? 

Had  you  fall’n  in  some  magical  sleep  ? 

Did  some  Will-of-the-wisp  make  his  game  of 
you? 

Did  you  take  at  Van  Dieman’s  a  peep? 

Or  what  else  the  devil  became  of  y  ou  ? 

Were  you  bilious  ?  or  hypp’d  ?  or  in  love  ? 

Did  you  bonder  some  false  Hamadryad  ?* 

Did  you  take,  in  your  steam-coach,  a  rove 
In  search  of  the  long-missing  Pleiad? 

Did  you  hide  from  a  bailiff,  or  dun  ? 

Were  you  writing  a  novel  for  Colburn  ? 

Were  your  holiday  duds  left,— for  fun,— 

With  “  my  uncle  ”  in  Houudsditch  or  Hoi- 
born  ? 

Were  you  fighting  the  Russian,  or  Turk  ? 

Were  you  seeing  the  grave  of  Napoleon? 
Were  you  spelling  some  old  Memphic  work 
Just  dug  from  the  tombs  by  Champollion  ? 

Did  Boreas  bore  you,  or  blight  you  ! 

Did  the  Catholics  work  on  your  fears  ? 

Did  Winclielsea  threaten  to  fight  you  ? 

Were  you  drown’d  in  my  Lord  Eldon’s  tears  ? 

*  Mythology  does  not  mention  male  Hama¬ 
dryads  ;  but  that  is  not  my-thology,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  take  the  liberty  of  judging  for  myself. — 
Ego  Poeta. 


D.d  you  study  the  Yankees,  with  Hall  ? 

Did  you  loiter  in  some  caravansery  >. 

Wei'e  you  seized  with  the  gripes  f  in  Bengal? 

Or  shut  up,  like  a  minor,  in  Chancery  ? 

Or  perhaps,  as  to  travel’s  the  fashion, 

And  nobody  now  stays  at  home, 

English  Summer,  you’ve  taken  a  passion 
To  pass  for  a  Winter  in  Rome. 

I  thought  I  should  find  you  in  June, 

As  of  old,  still  reclining  on  roses, 

But  Jack  Frost,  like  an  ill-natured  loon, 

Took  your  place,  and — the  tips  of  your  noses. 

In  July,  I  call’d  at  your  house. 

But  your  maid  told  me  you  were  not  within. 
And  pour’d  from  your  bedchamber,  souse, 

On  my  head,  a  full  pail  of  St.  Swithin. 

In  August,  I  sought  you  again. 

At  your  farm,  but  I  found  all  your  fellow’s 
Making  hay  in  a  deluge  of  rain. 

Equipp’d  with  enormous  umbrellas. 

Once  more,  I  return’d,  in  September, 

While  the  winds  roar’d  so  hollow  and  loud, 
And  ’twas  whisper’d-,  I  fully  remember, 

That  the  Summer  w’as  under  a  cioud. 

In  despair,  I  came  hack  in  October, 

But  this  answer  I  only  could  get, 

That  your  Ladyship  was  not  quite  sober, 

You  had  taken  so  much  “  heavy  wet.” 

In  your  absence,  the  world  has  traduced  you, 
And  made  with  your  character  bold. 

Call’d  you  stupid  and  dull,  and  abused  you, 
Asungenial,  unkindly,  and  cold. 

Then  return,  or  we  all  shall  be  undone, 

With  your  zephyrs  and  sunbeams  so  bright ; 
Spend  Candlemas  with  us  at  London, 

And,  once  again,  all  will  be  right. 

For  as  Winter  in  town  comes  in  Spring, 

(To  the  short  days  no  power  can  stint  her,) 

I  see  not,  why  time  may  not  bring 
Last  Summer  to  London  next  Winter. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


RED  GAP  INN. 

[The  following  is  from  “  Walks  in  Ire¬ 
land  No.  5,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
We  are  indebted  to  this  Periodical  for 
many  papers  of  considerable  graphic  in¬ 
terest,  and  not  a  few  pleasantries  and 
quips  of  point  and  humour.  Of  its  class  we 
esteem  it  the  most  attractive  Magazine, 
and  congratulate  the  Editor  on  the  very 
successful  turn  which  his  labours  have 
recently  taken.  The  papers  on  Public 
Affairs  are  truly  valuable — the  lighter 
portions  possess  great  tact,  ingenuity, 
and  novelty — and  the  condensed  Re¬ 
views  exhibit  much  carefulness  and 
judgment— altogether  the  “  Monthly  ” 
is  one  of  the  best  Magazines  of  its 
time.] 

I  remember  well  how  strongly  my 
boyish  feelings  were  excited  at  reading 
the  narrative  of  Raymond’s  escape  from 
the  murderous  inn-keeper,  in  Lewis’s 
romance  of  “  The  Monk.”  His  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story  has  nearly  faded  from 
my  memory ;  but  the  circumstances 
upon  which  he  founded  it  are  said  to 

f  I  know,  reader,  what  you  would  say  very 
well.  Cholera  morbus  is  the  proper  expression, 
I  admit;  maishelas!  it  is  au  expression  which 
”  ter.su  dicer e  non  est.n 
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have  occurred  in  Ireland,  and,  wild  and 
improbable  as  they  are,  you  shall  have 
them,  verbatim ,  as  they  are  related  upon 
the  spot ;  and,  moreover,  I  am  not  to 
blame  if  you  think  fit  to  believe  them, 
inasmuch  as  I  give  up  my  authority. 
My  informant’s  name  is  Catherine 
Flynn. 

As  you  go  from  Kilcullen  Bridge  to 
Carlow,  about  three  miles  on  your  road 
there  stands,  and  barely  stands,  a  ruin¬ 
ed  house.  The  situation  has  nothing 
particularly  striking  about  it ;  the  coun¬ 
try  is  open  and  thinly  cultivated,  and  a 
faint  outline  of  hills  is  visible  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  but  you  may  guess  that,  some 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  when  the 
system  of  travelling  was  so  imperfect, 
even  in  England,  thut  a  journey  from 
\  ork  to  London  was  thought  more  of 
than  a  trip,  now-  a-days,  from  the  Gol¬ 
den  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  to  Tobolsk, 
or  Ekaterinesklopfponski,  or  any  other 
locale,  with  a  sweet-sounding  name, 
under  the  benign  sway  of  the  Emperor 
of  All  the  Russias,  that  this  same  man¬ 
sion  looked  bleak  enough,  on  a  winter’s 
evening,  in  wild,  depopulated  Ireland. 

The  travellers  in  Ireland,  in  those 
times,  were  persons'  whom  business 
would  not  suffer  to  stay  at  home.  There 
were  no  Limerick  coaches  in  the  days  I 
speak  of ;  every  one  travelled  on  his 
own  account,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
unsettled  and  .impoverished  state  of  the 
country,  the  transmission  of  money  espe¬ 
cially  was  attended  with  considerable 
danger.  The  ruin  to  which  my  story 
clings,  is  now 

- a  solitary  spot  as  Sorrow  could  desire  • 

For  nodding  to  the  fall  is  each  crumbling  wall. 
And  the  roof  is  scathed  with  fire. 

It  was  then,  however,  a  substantial- 
looking  inn :  the  proprietor  was  a 
farmer,  as  well  as  an  inn-keeper  ;  and 
although  no  particular  or  satisfactory 
reason  could  be  assigned  for  it,  beyond 
vague  and  uncertain  rumours,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  favourite  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  had  little,  indeed,  of  the 
Boniface  about  him ;  dark,  sullen,  and 
down-looking,  he  never  appeared,  even 
to  a  guest,  unless  when  specially  called 
for,  much  less  to  a  thirsty  brother  farmer, 
or  labourer,  passing  his  heavy,  old- 
fashioned  door,  to  ask  him  to  taste  his 
home-brewed  ale  or  usquebaugh ;  yet 
the  man  was  well  to  pass  in  the  world, 
and  with  the  aid  of  three  or  four  hulk¬ 
ing  sons,  and  a  heartbroken  drudge  of  a 
wife,  managed  his  farm  and  his  inn,  so 
as  to  pay  his  way  at  fair  and  market, 
and  “  hold  his  own,’’  as  the  saying  is, 
in  the  country.  For  all  that,  there  were 


those  who  did  not  stick  to  say  that  more 
travellers  went  to  his  inn  at  night  than 
ever  left  it  in  the  morning  ;  and  one  or 
two  who  remembered  him  in  his  early 
days,  before  he  had  learned  to  mask  the 
evil  traits  of  his  character  by  sullenness 
and  reserve,  would  not  have  taken  the 
broad  lands  of  the  Geraldines  of  Lein¬ 
ster  to  pass  a  night  in  the  best  bed¬ 
room  in  his  house  ; — no,  no — they  would 
rather  take  chance  in  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
for  that  matter. 

A  severe  storm,  however,  compelled  a 
traveller  to  halt  there  one  evening,  al¬ 
though  he  had  originally  intended  to  get 
farther  on  his  journey,  before  he  put  up 
for  the  night.  Not  that  he  had  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  rather  a  comfortable,  quiet¬ 
looking  concern ;  and,  turning  from  the 
lowering,  inhospitable  skyq  and  wishing 
the  pitiless  driving  sleet  good  night,  he 
rode  into  the  inn-yard*  saying  in  his  own 
mind,  “  I  may  go  farther,  and  fare 
worse.”  Now  I  am  of  a  very  different 
opinion. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  late  in 
the  year — no  matter  about  dates,  I  am 
not  particular.  So  the  traveller  (who, 
being  a  merciful  man,  was  merciful  to 
his  beast),  having  seen  his  horse  fed, 
and  carefully  laid  up  for  the  night, 
thought  it  high  time  to  look  after  him¬ 
self,  as  to  both  his  outward  and  inward 
man.  Accordingly,  throwing  his  sad¬ 
dle-bags  over  his  arm,  he  walked  into 
the  inn-kitchen,  in  those  days  the  most 
comfortable  winter  apartment  in  the 
house  to  thaw  himself  at  the  huge  fire, 
and  give  the  customary  mandates  con¬ 
cerning  supper  and  bed — to  say  nothing 
of  a  bottle  of  good  old  wine,  then  to  be 
found  in  every  inn  in  Ireland.  This 
feat  accomplished,  away  he  stalked  to 
his  own  apartment  — jackboots,  silver¬ 
headed  riding  whip,  cloak  and  all — fol¬ 
lowed  close  by  a  terrier  dog,  who  had 
been  lying  at  the  kitchen  fire  when  he 
came  in,  but  wrho  now  kept  sniffing  and 
smelling  at  his  heels  every  step  of  the 
way  up  stairs. 

When  he  had  reached  his  room,  and 
had  disencumbered  himself  of  his  heavy 
riding  gear,  the  dog  at  once  leaped  upon 
him  with  a  cry  of  joy  ;  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  recognised  an  old  favourite,  whom 
he  had  lost  in  Dublin  a  year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  ;  wondering  at  the  same  time,  how 
he  had  got  so  far  into  the  country,  and 
why  he  had  not  known  him  before. 
When  the  landlord  entered  the  room 
with  supper,  the  traveller  claimed  his 
dog,  and  expressed  his  determination  to 
bring  him  on  with  him  to  Cork,  whither 
he  was  bound.  The  host  matte  not. the 
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slightest  objection,  merely  observing  that 
he  bought  him  from  a  Dublin  carrier, 
who,  he  supposed,  had  found  him  in  the 
streets.  That  point  settled,  the  travel¬ 
ler  dismissed  his  landlord  for  the  night, 
with  directions  to  cause  him.  to  be  called 
betimes  in  the  morning  :  the  man  smil¬ 
ed  darkly,  and  withdrew. 

The  traveller  made  himself  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  he  could,  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  supper  and  a  cheerful  fire,  not 
forgetting  his  lost-and-found  companion, 
until,  after  some  time,  finding  that  the 
wine  ran  low,  and  that  a  certain  dispo¬ 
sition  to  trace  castles  and  abbeys  in  the 
glowing  recesses  of  the  burning  turf, 
was  creeping  over  him— that  is  to  say, 
in  plain  English,  catching  himself  nod¬ 
ding  over  the  fire — he  thought  it  best  to 
transfer  his  somnolency  to  a  well-con¬ 
tained  bed  that  stood  invitingly  in  a  re¬ 
cess  of  the  room. 

As  he  proceeded  to  undress,  the  an¬ 
xiety  and  agitation  of  his  dog  attracted 
his  attention,  and  at  last  fairly  aroused 
him,  sleepy  as  he  was,  though  he  could 
in  no  way  account  for  it.  The  animal 
ran  backward  and  forward  from  him  to 
the  bed,  and  as  he  laid  aside  each  arti~ 
cle  of  clothing,  fetched  it  to  him  again, 
with  the  most  intelligent  and  beseech¬ 
ing  gestures  ;  and  when,  to  satisfy  the 
poor  creature,  as  well  as  to  discover  if 
possible,  what  he  wanted  and  meant,  he 
resumed  some  portion  of  his  dress,  no¬ 
thing  could  equal  his  joy.  Strange  sus¬ 
picions  began  to  flash  across  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  mind  ;  he  ran  over  every  circum¬ 
stance,  even  the  minutest,  which  had 
occurred  since  he  entered  the  inn  ;  and 
now  that  his  attention  was  excited,  it  did 
strike  him  that,  after  making  every  al¬ 
lowance  for  boorishness,  and  rusticity, 
and  sullenness  of  temper,  there  was 
more  of  the  gaoler  than  of  the  innkeeper 
in  the  bearing  and  deportment  of  his 
silent  host :  he  remembered,  too,  how 
heavily  the  miserable-looking,  haggard 
wife  had  sighed,  while  she  looked  at  his 
own  burley  figure  as  he  stood  by  the 
fire,  as  though  she  sorrowed  over  a  vic¬ 
tim  whom  she  could  not  save ;  and, 
lastly,  and  above  all,  he  pondered  on  the 
ominous  smile  with  which  the  innkeeper 
received  his  directions  to  be  awakened 
early  in  the  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  indefatigable  dog  was 
busied  in  pulling  off  the  bed-clothes  as 
well  as  his  strength  would  permit ;  and 
when  his  master  went  to  his  assistance, 
what  was  his  horror  at  seeing,  beneath 
clean  sheets  and  well-arranged  blankets, 
a  bed  and  mattrass  literally  dyed  with 
dark-red  stains  of  blood  !  Though  a  man 
of  peaceful  habits,  he  knew  as  little  of 


fear  as  most  people,  and  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  roused  every  energy  of 
his  mind  :  he  deliberately  locked  the 
door,  examined  the  walls  to  see  if  there 
was  any  private  entrance,  looked  to  the 
priming  of  his  pistols,  and  then  stood 
prepared  to  abide  by  whatever  might 
come,  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he 
could. 

The  dog  watched  him  intently  until 
his  preparations  were  completed  ;  and 
then,  having  assured  himself  that  his 
movements  were  observed  by  his  master, 
he  jumped  once  more  on  the  fatal  bed  ; 
then,  alter  lying  down  for  an  instant,  as 
if  in  imitation  of  the  usual  posture  of  a 
person  composing  himself  to  sleep,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  mind,  as  it  were, 
sprang  hastily  to  the  floor,  and  stood, 
with  eyes  fixed  and  ears  erect,  in  an  at¬ 
titude  of  most  intense  attention,  watch¬ 
ing  the  bed  itself,  and  nothing  else.  The 
traveller,  in  the  meantime,  never  stirred 
from  the  spot,  though  his  eyes  naturally 
followed  those  of  the  dog  ;  and  for  a 
time  every  thing  was  as  still  as  the  grave, 
and  not  a  stir  nor  a  breath  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  room,  or  interrupted  the 
silence  of  the  mute  pair.  At  last  a 
slight,  rustling  sound  was  heard  in  the 
direction  of  the  bed  :  the  dog,  with  ears 
cocked  and  tail  slightly  moving,  looked 
up  at  his  master,  as  if  to  make  sure  that 
he  was  attentive,  and  in  an  instant  the 
bed  was  seen  descending  swiftly  and 
stealthily  through  the  yawning  floor, 
while  a  strong  light  flashed  upward  into 
the  room.  Not  a  second  was  to  be  lost. 
The  traveller  dashed  open  the  window, 
and  leaped  into  the  yard,  followed  by  his 
faithful  companion.  Another  moment, 
and,  without  giving  himself  any  trouble 
on  the  score  of  a  saddle,  he  was  on  the 
back  of  his  horse,  as  fast  a  hunter  as  any 
in  Leinster,  and  scouring  away  for  life 
and  death  on  the  road  to  Kilcuilen,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  train  as  pitiless  as  that  which 
hurried  from  Kirk  Alloway  after  poor 
Tam  O’Shanter. 

You  may  be  sure  he  spared  neither 
whip,  spur,  nor  horseflesh  ;  and,  thanks 
to  Providence  and  a  good  steed,  he 
reached  Kilcuilen  in  safety.  The  au¬ 
thorities  secured  the  villanous  host  and 
his  accomplice  sons,  and  the  infuriated 
peasantry  gave  the  fatal  inn  and  its 
bloody  secrets  to  the  flames. 

- There  is  the  story  ;  and  if  it  be 

true,  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  I  knew 
where  I  could  get  one  of  the  breed  of 
the  traveller’s  terrier,  for  love  or  money. 
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iiotes  of  a  lAtaDer. 

BUNYAN’s  vestry  chair. 


The  collectors  of  relics  of  “  honest 
John  Bunyan,”  as  well  as  the  admirers 
of  memorials  of  genius,  will  be  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  annexed  cut  of  Runyan’s 
I'estry  Chair.  It  is  preserved  with 
much  care  at  the  meeting-house  of  the 
Independent  Congregation  at  Bedford, 
which  150  years  since  was  under  the  spi¬ 
ritual  care  of  Bunyan. 

At  page  296,  of  vol.  xiii.  of  The 
Mirror,  the  reader  will  find  an  engraving 
of  Bunyan’s  Syllabub  Cup,  with  such 
particulars  as  we  have  been  enabled  to 
collect  respecting  the  chair,  principally 
derived  from  the  ‘‘Personal  Tour”  of  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  who  visited  Bedford  in 
1828,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  original  of  the  present  cut. 


ENGLISH  INNS. 

One  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  Eng¬ 
land  is,  that  if  a  man  travels  with  an 
agreeable  companion,  he  may,  at  almost 
every  inn,  find  the  same  comforts  which 
he  enjoys  at  his  own  home.  On  the 
Continent  this  can  only  be  said  of  the 
inns  of  thfc  larger  towns.  A  solitary 
traveller,  however,  never  feels  himself 
so  much  alone  at  these  inns  in  the  even¬ 
ings  as  he  does  in  England. —  Card. Mag. 


foote’s  ostentation. 

In  giving  sumptuous  dinners  to  the  first 
society  in  Edinburgh,  Foote’s  mode  of 
preparing  for  these  entertainments  was 
a  strange  kind  of  satire,  by  contrast, 
upon  “  Scotch  economy.’’  While  Foote 
remained  there,  he  papered  up  the  curls 
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of  his  wig,  every  night  before  he  went 
to  bed,  with  the  One  Pound  Notes  of 
Scotland ;  to  show  his  contempt  for  pro¬ 
missory  paper  of  so  little  value,  which 
was  not  then  in  English  circulation ; 
and  when  his  cook  attended  him, 
next  morning,  for  orders — not  orders 
for  the  play,  but  orders  for  dinner — he 
unrolled  the  curls  on  each  side  of  his 
head,  gave  her  the  One  Pound  Notes  to 
purchase  provisions,  ad  libitum ;  and 
then  sent  her  to  market  in  a  sedan 
chair.  Even  in  England,  Foote  wras 
ostentatious,  and  vulgarly  fine,  before 
his  guests.  It  was  his  custom,  at  his 
own  table,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  re¬ 
moved,  to  ask — “  Does  anybody  drink 
Port  ?” — If  the  unanimous  answer  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  “no,”  he  always  called 
out  to  the  servants  in  waiting — “  take 
away  the  ink.” — Caiman’s  Random  Re¬ 
cords. 


WRITING  FOR  THE  STAGE. 

Peotle  would  be  astonished  if  they  were 
aware  of  the  cart-loads  of  trash  which 
are  annually  offered  to  the  director  of  a 
London  Theatre.  The  very  first  ma¬ 
nuscript,  (says  George  Colman)  which 
was  proposed  to  me  for  representation, 
on  my  undertaking  theatrical  manage¬ 
ment,  was  from  a  nautical  gentleman,  on 
a  nautical  subject :  the  piece  was  of  a 
tragic  description,  and  in  five  acts ; 
during  the  principal  scenes  of  which  the 
Hero  of  the  Drama  declaimed  from  the 
main-mast  of  a  man-of-war,  without 
once  descending  from  his  position  ! 

Random  Records. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

We  notice  with  much  gratification  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  Old  Plays, 
just  published  under  this  title.  “  The 
general  conviction  that  a  cheap,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  neat  and  accurate  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  best  productions  of  our  elder 
dramatists  *  is  much  wanted,  has  led  to 
this  undertaking,”  and  from  the  speci¬ 
men  present,  (nearly  100  neatly  printed 
pages,  or  one  entire  play  for  Sixpence  ;) 
we  think  the  design  is  likely  to  meet 
with  extensive  encouragement. 

The  reprint  before  us  is  Ralph  Royster 
Doyster,  very  appropriately  preceded  by 
an  historical  account  of  the  English 
stage,  in  “  A  Dialogue  of  Plays  and 
Players,’’  from  a  tract  originally  printed 
in  1699.  In  the  Preface  it  is  quaintly 
observed  that  “  Old  Plays  will  always 
be  read  by  the  curious,  if  it  were  only 
to  discover  the  manners  «and  behaviour 
of  several  ages,  and  how  they  altered. 
For  plays  are  exactly  like  portraits. 
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drawn  in  the  garb  and  fashion  of  the 
time  when  painted.  You  see  one  habit 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  another  quite 
different  from  that,  both  for  men  and 
women,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  ;  an¬ 
other  under  Henry  VIII.  different  from 
both  ;  and  so  backward  all  various.  And 
in  the  several  fashions  of  behaviour  and 
conversation  there  is  as  much  mutability 
as  in  clothes.’’  This  appears  in  the 
plays  ot  several  ages,  and  to  evince  this 
the  following  sheets  are  an  essay  or 
specimen.” 

From  the  Prospectus,  which  is  really 
well-written  and  attractive,  we  learn 
that  the  French  original  of  the  Brigand , 
a  well- constructed  drama  now  perform¬ 
ing  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  is  entitled 
Le  Bandit ,  and  founded  upon  scenes  in 
a  play  by  George  Peele,  a  predecessor 
of  Shakspeare.  Thus,  the  French  piece 
has  been  translated  into  English,  with¬ 
out  any  suspicion,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  translator  or  the  audience,  that  he 
had  merely  reconverted  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  own  country  what  for  cen¬ 
turies  had  remained  its  exclusive  pro¬ 
perty.  This  curious  fact  is  quoted  to 
show  the  admiration  of  the  old  English 
Drama  on  the  continent. 

The  popularity  of  this  work  must  en¬ 
tirely  depend  on  the  judgment  displayed 
in  selecting  the  plays.  “  Thus,  the 
whole  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Massinger,  Ford,  &c.,  the  purchase  of 
which  would  now  cost  pounds,  may  then 
be  procured  lor  little  more  than  as  many 
shillings.”  This  is  an  advantage  which 
need  only  be  pointed  out  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  lovers  of  dramatic  lore. 
Dryden,  speaking  of  Ben  Jonson, 
says,  u  If  I  would  compare  him  with 
Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge  him 
the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare 
the  greater  wit.  Shakspeare  was  the 
Homer  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets  ; 
Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of 
elaborate  writing ;  I  admire  him,  but  I 
love  Shakspeare.’’  Still,  Ben  Jonson, 
comparatively  with  Shakspeare,  is  un¬ 
known  and  unread.  Kit  Marlowe’s 
“  fine  madness,”  as  Drayton  beauti¬ 
fully  termed  his  genius,  is  likewise  rare. 
Heywood,  the  English  Lope  de  Vega, 
of  220  dramas ;  and  Forde,  one  of  whose 
plays  would  have  done  honour  to  Shaks¬ 
peare,  are  only  talked  of  among  black- 
letter  people.  Many  of  their  plays  pos¬ 
sess  gems  of  “ infinite  jest,”  and  “  wise 
saws”  of  sterling  merit;  therefore, 
in  the  present  dearth  of  dramatic  talent, 
as  we  cannot  produce  anything  worthy 
of  our  own  stage,  it  is  well  that  wre  have 
the  stores  of  the  old  English  Drama  to 
turn  to,  and  refresh  our  readings  with  its 


hundred-fold  beauties.  The  little  work 
noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article  will 
facilitate  this  object :  therefore  we 
cordially  wish  the  proprietor  success. 


CANONS. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  had  a  magni¬ 
ficent  and  truly  aristocratic  idea  of 
having  a  straight  avenue  from  his  man¬ 
sion  (Canons)  at  Edgeware  to  his  house 
in  Cavendish-square,  a  distance  of  above 
nine  miles,  entirely  on  his  own  estate. 
Had  he  lived  but  a  few  years  longer,  it 
is  said  he  would  have  realized  the  idea 
as  he  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  every 
thing  necessary  but  a  small  spot  at  Pad¬ 
dington. —  Gardener’ s  Magazine. 


FARMING. 

Notwithstanding  the  beau-ideal  of  an 
English  yeoman  or  an  American  farmer’s 
manner  of  life,  there  are  few  states  of 
of  existence  duller  or  less  enviable  than 
that  of  an  ignorant  man  and  woman 
working  hard  on  their  own  farm. 

Hid. 


ffitje  ^elector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEfV  IVORKS. 

GEORGE  MORLAND. 

Long  before  he  was  sixteen,  Morland 
had  begun  to  form  those  unfortunate  ha¬ 
bits  by  which  the  story  of  his  life  is  dark¬ 
ened.  From  ten  years  of  age,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  led  the  life  of  a  prisoner 
and  a  slave  under  the  roof  of  his  father, 
hearing  in  this  seclusion  the  merry  din 
of  the  schoolboys  in  the  street,  without 
hope  of  partaking  in  their  sports.  By  - 
and-by  he  managed  to  obtain  an  hour’s 
relaxation  at  the  twilight,  and  then  as¬ 
sociated  with  such  idle  and  profligate 
boys  as  chance  threw  in  his  way,  and 
learned  from  them  a  love  of  coarse  en¬ 
joyment,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  could 
not  well  be  obtained  without  money. 
Oppression  keeps  the  school  of  Cun¬ 
ning  ;  young  Morland  resolved  not  only 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  his  own  talents, 
but  also  to  snatch  an  hour  or  so  of 
amusement,  without  consulting  his  fa¬ 
ther.  When  he  made  three  drawings 
for  his  father,  he  made  one  secretly  for 
himself,  and  giving  a  signal  from  his 
window,  lowrered  it  by  a  string  to  two 
or  three  knowing  boys,  who  found  a 
purchaser  at  a  reduced  price,  and  spent 
the  money  with  the  young  artist.  A 
common  taproom  was  an  indifferent 
school  of  manners,  whatever  it  might 
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be  for  painting,  and  there  this  gifted  lad 
was  now  often  to  be  found  late  in  the 
evening,  carousing  with  hostlers  and  pot¬ 
boys,  handing  round  the  quart  pot,  and 
singing  his  song  or  cracking  his  joke. 

His  lather,  having  found  out  the  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  he  raised  money  for 
this  kind  of  revelry,  adopted,  in  his  own 
imagination,  a  wiser  course.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  make  his  studies  as  pleasant  to 
him  as  he  could  ;  and  as  George  was 
daily  increasing  in  lame,  and  his  works 
in  price,  this  could  be  done  without  any 
loss.  He  indulged  his  son,  now  some 
sixteen  years  old,  with  wine,  pampered 
his  appetite  with  richer  food,  and  more¬ 
over  allowed  him  a  little  pocket-money 
to  spend  among  his  companions,  and 
purchase  acquaintance  with  what  the 
vulgar  call  lite.  He  dressed  him,  too, 
in  a  style  of  ultra-dandyism,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  him  at  his  easel  to  his  customers,  at¬ 
tired  in  a  green  coat  with  very  long 
skirts,  and  immense  yellow  buttons, 
buckskin  breeches,  and  top  boots  with 
spurs.  He  permitted  him  too  to  sing 
wild  songs,  swear  grossly,  and  talk 
about  any  thing  he  liked  with  such  free¬ 
dom  as  makes  anxious  parents  tremble. 
W  ith  all  these  indulgences  the  boy  was 
not  happy  ;  he  aspired  but  the  more 
eagerly  alter  full  liberty  and  the  unre¬ 
strained  enjoyment  of  the  profits  of  his 
pencil. 

During  this  feverish  period  he  was 
introduced  to  Reynolds,  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  copy  some  of  his  works,  and 
began  to  be  very  generally  noticed  as  an 
artist  ot  no  common  promise.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  his  constant  companion  when 
he  went  out  a-copying  ;  more,  it  is  said, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  believed,  with 
the  intention  of  seizing  upon  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  than  with  the  desire  of  pre¬ 
serving  him  from  loose  associate^  or  the 
charms  of  the  tap-room.  He  went  to 
copy  the  painting  of  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  in  the  gallery  of 
Mr.  Angerstein,  at  Blackheath ;  and  the 
proprietor,  a  man  of  taste,  and  a  lover 
of  art,  desired  to  view  the  work  in  its 
progress.  The  elder  Morland  declared 
that  his  son  George  had  refused  to  be¬ 
gin  his  copy  till  it  was  promised  that  no 
one  should  overlook  him,  and  that  he 
should  act  in  the  house  as  he  thought 
proper.  This  coarse  arrogance  was 
submitted  to — young  Morland  refused 
all  invitations  to  mix  with  the  family  of 
Angerstein — he  descended  to  the  ser¬ 
vants’ hall — emptied  his  flagon — crack¬ 
ed  his  wild  jest,  and  was  exceedingly 
happy. 

Jn  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  he 
felt  his  father’s  house,  with  his  ease), 
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his  palette,  his  pencils — and  dressed  in 
his  favourite  green  coat  and  top-boots. 
“  He  was  in  the  very  extreme  of  fop- 
ish  puppyism,”  says  Hassell,  “  his 
ead,  when  ornamented  according  to  his 
own  taste,  resembled  a  snow-ball,  after 
the  model  of  Tippy  Bob,  of  dramatic 
memory,  to  which  was  attached  a  short 
thick  tail,  not  unlike  a  painter’s  brush.” 
Thus  accomplished  and  accoutred,  with 
little  money  in  his  pocket,  and  a  large 
conceit  of  himself,  he  made  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Margate,  with  the  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose  of  enjoying  life  and  painting  por¬ 
traits.  His  skill  of  hand  wras  great — 
his  facility,  it  is  said,  wondrous ;  while 
his  oddity  of  dress,  his  extreme  youth 
and  the  story  of  his  early  studies  attract¬ 
ed  curiosity  and  attention — and  sitters 
came — the  wealthy  and  the  beautiful. 
But  the  painter  loved  low  company — all 
that  was  polished  or  genteel  was  the 
object  of  his  implacable  dislike.  He 
had  not  patience  to  finish  any  portrait 
that  he  commenced,  nor  the  prudence  to 
conceal  his  scorn  of  his  betters.  The 
man  wrho  could  leave  wealthy  sitters  to 
join  in  the  amusement  of  a  pig,  an  ass, 
or  a  smock  race,  was  not  likely  to  have 
such  patrons  long  ;  and  Morland  return¬ 
ed  to  London  writh  a  dozen  of  unfinished 
portraits,  on  which  he  had  received  little 
or  no  money. 

Amidst  alf  this  wildness  and  dissipa¬ 
tion,  his  name  wTas  still  rising.  He 
valued  his  pencil  as  the  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  not  distinction,  but  the  gold 
wherewith  to  charm  away  creditors  and 
liquidate  tavern  bills.  The  pictures 
which  he  dashed  off  according  to  the 
craving  of  the  hour,  are  numerous  and 
excellent.  They  are  all  fac-similes  of 
low  nature — graphic  copies  of  common 
life — their  truth  is  their  beauty,  and  if 
they  have  any  thing  poetical  about 
them,  it  lies  in  the  singular  ease  and 
ruminating  repose  which  is  the  reigning 
character  of  many.  Pigs  and  asses  were 
his  chief  favourites  ;  and  if  he  had  stolen 
them,  or  dealt  in  them,  as  one  of  his 
rustic  admirers  declared,  he  could  not 
have  painted  them  better.  The  sheep 
on  the  hill,  the  cattle  in  the  shade,  and 
the  peasant  superintending  the  economy 
of  the  barn-yard,  the  piggery,  or  the 
cow-house,  shared  also  largely  in  his 
regard.  He  was  likewise  skilful  in 
landscape — not  in  that  combination  of 
what  is  lovely  or  grand,  over  which  a 
poetical  mind  sheds  a  splendour  that 
anticipates  paradise  ;  but  in  close,  dog¬ 
ged  fidelity,  which  claims  the  merit  of 
looking  like  some  known  spot  where 
pigs  prowl,  cattle  graze,  or  asses  browze. 
At  this  period  he  lodged  in  a  neat  house 
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at  Kensall  Green,  on  the  road  to  Har¬ 
row,  and  was  frequently  in  the  company 
of  Ward,  the  painter,  whose  example  of 
moral  steadiness  was  exhibited  to  him 
in  vain. 

While  he  resided  at  Kensall  Green, 
he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Ward— a  young 
lady  ol  beauty  and  modesty— and  soon 
afterwards  married  her ;  she  was  the 
sister  of  his  friend  the  painter  ;  and  to 
make  the  family  union  stronger,  Ward 
sued  for  the  hand  of  Maria  Morland, 
and  in  about  a  month  after  his  sister’s 
marriage  obtained  it.  In  the  joy  of  this 
double  union,  the  brother  artists  took 
joint  possession  of  a  tolerable  house  in 
High  Street,  Marylebone.  Morland 
suspended  for  a  time  his  habit  of  inso¬ 
briety,  discarded  the  social  comrades  of 
his  laxer  hours,  and  imagined  himself 
reformed.  But  discord  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  the  sisters  concerning  the  proper 
division  of  rule  and  authority  in  the 
house ;  and  Morland,  whose  partner’s 
claim  perhaps  was  the  weaker,  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  lodgings  in  Great  Portland 
Street.  His  passion  for  late  hours  and 
low  company,  restrained  through  court¬ 
ship  and  the  honey-moon,  now  broke 
out  with  the  violence  of  a  stream  which 
had  been  dammed  in  rather  than  dried 
up.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  wife  en¬ 
treated  and  remonstrated — his  old  pro¬ 
pensities  prevailed  ;  and  the  post-boy, 
the  pawnbroker,  and  the  pugilist,  were 
summoned  again  to  his  side,  no  more  to 
be  separated. 

In  those  days,  before  folly  had  en¬ 
tirely  fixed  him  for  her  own,  Morland 
loved  to  visit  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
some  of  his  best  pictures  are  copied 
from  scenes  upon  the  coast.  A  rocky 
shore — an  agitated  surf — fishermen  re¬ 
pairing  their  nets  and  careening  their 
boats,  or  disposing  of  their  fish,  gene¬ 
rally  formed  part  of  his  pictures.  He 
was  ever  ready  too  to  join  them  in  their 
labour,  and  more  so  in  the  mirth  and 
carousal  which  followed.  A  friend 
once  found  him  at  Freshwater-gate,  in 
a  low  public-house  called  The  Cabin. 
Sailors,  rustics,  and  fishermen  were 
seated  round  him  in  a  kind  of  ring,  the 
rooftree  rang  with  laughter  and  song  ; 
and  Morland,  with  manifest  reluctance, 
left  their  company  for  the  conversation 
of  his  friend.  “  George/’  said  the  mo¬ 
nitor,  “  you  must  have  reasons  for 
keeping  such  company.”  “  Reasons, 
and  good  ones,”  said  the  artist,  laugh¬ 
ing,  “  see — where  could  I  find  such  a 
picture  of  life  as  that,  unless  among  the 
originals  of  The  Cabin  ?”  He  held  up 
his  sketch-book  and  showed  a  correct 
delineation  of  the  very  $>cene  in  which 


he  had  so  lately  been  the  presiding 
spirit.  One  of  his  best  pictures  con¬ 
tains  this  fac-simile  of  the  tap-room, 
with  its  guests  and  furniture. 

He  once  (we  are  told)  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  Barnet,  and  was  hastening 
thither  with  Hassell  and  another  friend, 
when  he  was  stopped  at  Whetstone 
turnpike  by  a  lumber  or  jockey  cart, 
driven  by  two  persons,  one  ol  them  a 
chimney-sweep,  who  were  disputing 
with  the  toll-gatherer.  Morland  endea¬ 
voured  to  pass,  when  one  of  the  way¬ 
farers  cried,  “  What  !  Mr.  Morland, 
won’t  you  speak  to  a  body  !’’  The  ar¬ 
tist  endeavoured  to  elude  further  greet¬ 
ing,  but  this  was  not  to  be ;  the  other 
bawled  out  so  lustily,  that  Morland  was 
obliged  to  recognise  at  last  his  compa¬ 
nion  and  crony,  Hooper,  a  tinman  and 
pugilist.  After  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  the  boxer  turned  to  his  neighbour 
the  chimney-sweep,  and  said,  “  Why, 
Dick,  don’t  you  know  this  here  gentle¬ 
man  ?  ’tis  my  friend,  Mr.  Morland.” 
The  sooty  charioteer  smiling  a  recogni¬ 
tion  forced  his  unwelcome  hand  upon 
his  brother  of  the  brush ;  they  then  both 
whipt  their  horses  and  departed.  This 
rencontre  mortified  Morland  very  sensi¬ 
bly  ;  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  chimney-sweep,  and  that  he  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  impertinence  of 
Hooper  ;  but  the  artist’s  habits  made 
the  story  be  generally  believed,  and 
“  Sweeps,  your  honour/’  was  a  joke 
which  he  was  often  obliged  to  hear. 

On  one  occasion  he  hid  himself  (from 
his  creditors)  in  Hackney  ;  where  his 
anxious  looks  and  secluded  manner  of 
life  induced  some  of  his  charitable  neigh¬ 
bours  to  believe  him  a  maker  of  forged 
notes.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  de¬ 
spatched  two  of  their  most  dexterous 
emissaries  to  inquire,  reconnoitre, search, 
and  seize.  These  men  arrived,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  draw  lines  of  circumvallation 
round  the  painter’s  retreat ;  he  was  not 
however  to  be  surprised  —  mistaking 
those  agents  of  evil  mien  for  bailiffs,  he 
escaped  from  behind  as  they  approached 
in  front — fled  into  Hoxton,  and  never 
halted  till  he  had  hid  himself  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Nothing  was  found  to  justify  sus¬ 
picion,  and  when  Mrs.  Morland,  who 
was  his  companion  in  this  retreat,  told 
them  who  her  husband  was,  and  showed 
them  some  unfinished  pictures,  they 
made  such  a  report  to  the  Bank,  that 
the  Directors  presented  him  with  a 
couple  of  bank-notes  of  twenty  pounds 
each,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
alarm  they  had  given  him. 

His  common  price,  when  in  confine¬ 
ment,  was  “  four  guineas  per  day  with 
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his  drink  and  his  employer  sat  down 
beside  him  telling  pleasant  stories  and 
pouring  out  liquor  till  the  time  expired. 
It  often  required  some  skill  to  obtain  a 
good  day’s  work,  for  the  glass  was  apt 
to  be  in  his  fingers  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  pencil,  and  he  continued  to 
handle  both  alternately  till  he  had  paint¬ 
ed  as  much  as  he  pleased,  or  till  the 
liquor  got  the  better,  when  he  claimed 
his  wages,  and  business  closed  for  the 
day. — Lives  of  British  Painters ,  vol.  ii. 
— Family  Library. 


MUSIC. 

Echoes  on  echoes  roll’d,  and  reproduced  ! 

As  though  invisibly  with  rushing  flame 
O’erwhelm’d,  the  music-waken  temple  sounds. 
Hark !  peal  on  peal,  and  burst  on  burst, 
sublime 

The  prelude  comes,  ascendeth  loudly  lull, 

And  in  a  whirl  of  rapture  rolls  away  1 
But  ere  it  died,  a  thousand  faces  shone 
With  ecstasy  ;  as  sunshine  in  a  sweep 
Of  gladness  over  bill  and  meadow  shot, 

Doth  waken  tints  of  glor>  from  the  scene, — 

So  drew  the  music,  in  its  sweeping  flow 
O'er  mortal  features,  flashes  from  the  soul, 
Bright  hues,  and  meanings  passionately  mixt. 

The  heaven  of  music  !  how  it  wafts  and  waves 
Itself,  in  all  the  poetry  of  sound, — 

Amid  an  atmosphere  of  human  heart 
Suffused,— so  full  the  homage  here  outbreathed  ; 
Now  throbbing  like  a  happy  thing  of  air, 

Then  dying  a  voluptuous  death,  as  lost 
In  its  own  lux’ry,  now  alive  again 
In  sweetness, — wafted  like  a  vocal  cloud 
Mellifluously  breaking, — seems  the  strain  ! 

And  what  a  play  of  magic  on  each  face 
Of  feeling  !  Dark  and  thuud’ry  when  it  rolls. 
The  eyes  turn  inward  with  a  dream  profound. 
When  festive,  such  as  storms  a  hero’s  mind, 

A  spirit  revels  in  the  raptur’d  face  ! 

But  when,  from  faint  and  feeble  ecstasy 
Of  tune,  into  a  melancholy  tone 
That  pierces,  ray- like,  through  the  gloom  of 
years, 

The  music  dies, — then  icy  thrills  the  blood, 

And  elitt’ring  sadness  on  each  eye-ball  spreads, 
Like  dewy  rapture  from  the  soul  distill’d 

All  music  is  the  mystery  of  sound, 

Whose  soul  lies  sleeping  in  the  air,  till  roused, 
And  lo,  it  pulses  into  melody  ! 

Deep,  low,  or  wild,  obedient  to  the  throb 
Of  instrumental  magic  :  on  its  wings 
Are  visions,  too,  of  tenderness  and  love. 
Beatitude  and  joy.  Thus,  over  waves 
Of  beauty,  landscapes  in  their  loveliest  glow. 
And  the  warm  languish  of  their  summer  streams, 
A  list’ning  soul  is  borne  while  Home  renews 
Her  paradise,  beneath  the  moonlight  veil 
That  mantles  o’er  the  past,  till  unshed  tears 
Gleam  in  the  eye  of  memory.  But  when 
Some  harmony  of  preternatural  swell 
Begins,  then,  awful-wing'd,  the  spirit  soars 
Away,  and  mingles  with  immensity  ! 

Such  sorcery  in  music  dwells  : — if  they, 

Now  doom’d  awhile  to  walk  this  heaven-roof ’d 
world. 

Might  hear  the  melodies  that  I  have  heard, 

When  Heaven,  complexion ’d  by  Almightiness, 
In  glory, — sounded  with  the  choral  hymn 
Of  Princedoms  high,  and  Dominations  grand, 

Of  thousand  Saints,  of  thousand  Cherubim, 

And  Angel  numbers  who  outmillion'd  far 
Bright  worlds,  that  in  the  blue  and  waveless 
deep 

Of  night,  innumerable  hang, — if  men 
Might  hear  it,  ’twould  absorb  their  souls  away  ! 
Yet  such  I  henrd  :  oh  !  what  a  sea  of  sound 


Went  billowing  with  ecstatical  delight 
Through  fathomless  immensity,  when  hosts 
Divine,  their  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  sung, 

While  loud  Hosannahs  to  the  living  God 
Commingled, — making  Heaven  more  heavenly 
glow  !  Satan,  a  Poem. 


Useful  Domestic  points. 


British  fVine  Making. 

(From  Dr.  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclo¬ 
paedia.  Vol.  III.) 

The  natural  ill-qualities  of  our  fruits 
must  be  corrected  by  art ;  and  to  do  this 
with  effect,  to  imitate  the  qualities  of 
the  more  perfect  fruits  of  warm  climates, 
constitutes  the  whole  secret  of  domestic 
wine-making.  Every  economist,  house¬ 
keeper,  and  servant  —  every  cookery- 
book  and  receipt  book  is  full  of  processes 
for  making  a  multiplicity  of  domestic 
wines.  These  never  take  into  account 
that  an  unvarying  process  cannot  be 
adapted  to  the  ever-changing  nature  of 
our  fruits,  the  qualities  of  which  are 
different,  according  as  the  season  has 
been  wet  or  dry,  cold  or  warm ;  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  soil  was  exhausted 
or  well  manured ;  according  as  the 
trees  were  skilfully  or  ignorantly 
pruned,  and  several  other  circumstances 
not  necessary  here  to  enumerate.  These 
popular  processes,  therefore,  almost 
never  succeed  :  hence  our  domestic  wines 
have  a  bad  character  ;  and  hence  the  art 
of  making  them  is  but  little  cultivated. 
In  almost  no  instance,  so  far  as  domes¬ 
tic  economy  is  concerned,  can  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chemistry  be  applied  with  bet¬ 
ter  effect  than  to  the  preparation  of  our 
native  wines.  And  in  a  national  point 
of  view  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  suffi¬ 
cient  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
the  art,  either  by  the  legislature,  or  by 
the  various  learned  societies,  which  in 
other  respects  have  so  materially  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

Method  of  making  French  Bread. 

The  very  light,  spongy,  and  superior 
article  called  French  bread  is  made  in 
the  following  manner: — If  a  peck  of 
the  very  finest  quality  of  wheaten  flour 
is  to  be  made  into  French  rolls,  a  small 
quantity  of  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  as 
much  warm  water  as  will  convert  it  into 
dough  ;  in  the  water  a  handful  of  salt 
should  have  been  previously  dissolved. 
About  a  pint  of  distillers’  yeast,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  ale-brewers’ 
yeast,  which  has  been  washed  with  some 
cold  water  to  remove  the  bitterness,  is 
to  be  well  worked  into  the  dough.  This 
is  to  be  set  by  in  a  warm  place  to  fer- 
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ment.  Meanwhile  all  the  rest  of  the 
flour  is  to  be  mixed  with  as  much  warm 
milk  as  will  form  a  sponge.  Half  a 
pound  of  butter,  melted  at  the  lowest 
possible  degree  of  heat,  is  to  be  poured 
on,  along  with  six  eggs  ;  and  the  whole 
is  to  be  hastily  mixed  up  together,  along 
with  the  sponge,  provided  that  it  has 
sufficiently  lermented,  and  is  sufficiently 
swollen.  After  the  mixture,  let  the 
dough  be  left  in  a  warm  place,  and  when 
it  has  risen  sufficiently,  let  it  be  di¬ 
vided,  shaped  into  rolls,  and  baked  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven.  The  oven 
should,  as  in  all  other  cases,  have  been 
perfectly  heated  before  the  bread  is  put 
m ;  and  the  heat  should  be  equal 
throughout,  however  difficult  this  may 
be  to  effect  with  some  ill-constructed 
ovens. 

To  make  Biscuits. 

Biscuit  bread  is  made  in  the  following 
manner  : — the  necessary  quantity  of  flour 
is  to  be  mixed  with  wTater  in  such  quan¬ 
tity  that  the  dough  produced  will  be  the 
stiffest  and  most  solid  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  work.  So  hard  ought  this 
dough  to  be  that  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  knead  it  with  the  hands  in  the 
usual  manner.  Two  methods  are  re¬ 
sorted  to.  The  dough  being  spread  out, 
a  cloth  is  laid  over  it,  and  a  man  tramples 
it  in  all  directions  with  his  feet.  Or  a 
long  bar  of  wood,  having  a  sharp  edge, 
fastened  at  one  end  to  a  block,  yet  with 
sufficient  liberty  to  move  with  a  kind  of 
chopping  motion,  extends  over  a  table 
on  which  lies  the  dough  flatted  out.  The 
dough  is  chopped  in  all  directions,  is 
often  doubled  up,  flatted  and  chopped 
again.  When  sufficiently  kneaded,  it  is 
rolled  into  cylinders  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  these  are 
cut  into  lengths  the  same  as  their  dia¬ 
meter.  They  are  then  flatted,  and 
moulded  with  the  hand  ;  some  holes  are 
struck  through  with  a  docker.  After  a 
slight  sprinkling  with  flour,  they  are 
laid  on  the  tiles  of  the  oven  and  baked. 


Cosmopolite. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  MARTYR  TO  TRUTH. 

( Concluded  from  page  100.J 

Fortune  now  guided  my  steps  to  a 
man  who  gave  me  free  maintenance, 
and  showed  me  every  kind  of  civility. 
He  fancied  he  saw  a  great  similarity  in 
my  temper  and  disposition,  with  his 
own,  and  this  moved  him  to  compas¬ 
sion  ;  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  a  violent 
votary  of  truth  :  his  ruling  passion  was 
to  be  always  in  the  right,  to  maintain 


the  opinion  he  had  once  conceived,  and 
to  treat  the  judgment  of  others  with 
unmerciful  severity.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  of  science  who  have  not  the 
capacity  for  writing  any  thing  useful  of 
their  own,  and  are  therefore  the  more 
given  to  pass  pragmatical  censures  on 
the  compositions  of  others.  A  comma, 
a  single  point,  or  a  single  letter,  was 
enough  to  put  him  into  a  violent  pas¬ 
sion,  and  to  make  him  hurl  an  anathema 
at  the  head  of  an  adversary  to  his  no¬ 
tions..  He  had  an  astonishing  collection 
of  books  in  his  own  taste,  as  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  good  scholar  on  that 
side  the  question,  who  had  not  written 
at  least  six  or  eight  pounds  weight  of 
books.  It  came  into  his  head  to  ask  me 
what  I  thought  of  him ;  I  turned  pale 
at  the  question  ;  had  I  said  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  and  useful  parts,  fit 
for  promoting  the  general  welfare,  he 
would  have  loaded  me  with  increasing 
benefits ;  but  I  must  abandon  all  hopes 
of  his  favour,  should  I  speak  the  truth. 
I  spoke  it,  however.  I  said  that  men  of 
his  capacity  were  indispensable  to  the 
structure  of  learning ;  it  was  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  carry  away  the  rubbish  that 
would  be  an  hindrance  to  the  builders. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  add 
another  word,  in  order  to  complete  my 
ruin.  I  was  forced  to  quit  the  house 
that  instant,  under  a  storm  of  Latin 
terms  of  abuse,  which  I  had  never 
heard  before  in  all  my  days,  and  which 
not  till  long  afterwards,  I  read  in  Bur- 
man’s  writings. 

The  loss  of  this  Maecenas  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  notice  that  was 
paid  me  by  an  eminent  lawyer.  In  the 
laws  of  the  land  he  was  utterly  inexpe¬ 
rienced  ;  but  so  much  the  more  expert 
was  he  in  the  Justinian  Code.  I  fared 
very  well  with  him ;  but  some  busy 
body  having  told  him,  that  I  had  said  in 
company,  he  was  fitter  to  deliver  an 
oration,  pro  rostris ,  than  to  plead  a 
cause  in  our  courts,  he  checked  the 
current  of  his  bounty  towards  me,  ami 
proved  to  me  that  I  must  never  appear 
again  in  his  presence.  An  unexpected 
circumstance  brought  me  into  a  town, 
where  according  to  all  appearance,  I  was 
now  to  lay  the  foundation  of  my  future 
happiness.  Everything  succeeded  to  my 
wishes,  and  I  know  not  wliether  the 
people  there  could  better  bear  the  truth, 
or  w'hether  it  was  that  I  did  not  speak 
out  all  that  I  thought.  I  had  an  office 
given  to  me,  which  though  not  very 
lucrative,  was  yet  pretty  profitable.  I 
had  held  it  a  few  years  when  an  occasion 
presented  itself  on  which  I  was  to  make 
a  speech  of  congratulation  to  the  new 
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magistrates.  I  treated  in  it  concerning 
reason  as  that  faculty  of  man  by  which 
he  should  be  swayed  in  the  whole  tenor 
ot  his  conduct,  and  had  it  printed,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  my  friends  could  do  to 
dissuade  me  from  it.  A  person  who  was 
not  otherwise  respectable  than  by  the  post 
he  filled,  thought  himself  affronted  in 
it.  He  would  have  brought  himself 
into  suspicion  if  he  had  stood  up  in  his 
own  personal  defence :  he  therefore 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  take  upon 
himself  the  defence  of  Scripture  and  Re¬ 
ligion.  I  had  innocently  made  use  of  the 
word  “  crumbs.”  This  was  enough  to  set 
him  at  work.  A  scorner  of  the  Scripture, 
a  derider  of  Religion,  an  Atheist,  were 
the  gentlest  names  bestowed  on  me.  In 
short,  I  must  make  a  public  recantation, 
or  lay  down  my  office  and  quit  the  town. 
Of  the  two  alternatives  I  chose  the 
latter,  and  was  forced  to  wander  about 
twelve  long  years  before  I  could  assuage 
the  pious  indignation  of  my  enemies. 
At  length  my  adverse  fortune  seemed 
appeased.  I  had  the  offer  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  post,  on  condition  that  I  would 
marry  a  particular  lady.  Hunger  and 
poverty  got  the  better  of  all  my  scruples ; 
what  I  had  hitherto  suffered  made  me 
so  humble  and  ductile  that  I  put  up 
with  many  things  which  formerly  would 
have  been  insupportable.  My  w'ife  was 
fond  of  company  —  she  played  ;  the 
whole  of  my  income  was  lavished  on 
cards  and  dress  ;  domestic  economy  was 
neglected,  and  I  was  forced  to  overlook 
many  things  that  demanded  more  than 
ordinary  patience  ;  at  least  my  patience 
was  quite  worn  out.  I  said  it  wras  the 
duty  of  a  wife  to  take  pains  to  please 
her  husband,  to  avoid  all  immoderate 
expenses,  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
household  affairs,  and  not  to  assume  an 
authority,  wrhich  both  order  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  had  conferred  solely  on  the  hus¬ 
band.  But  how  miserable  was  I  made 
by  these  truths.  I  felt  that  the  rage  of 
a  woman  is  more  pernicious  than  that 
of  any  other  creature :  she  called  me  a 
naked  beggar,  a  runaway  fellow',  whom 
her  relatives  had  picked  up  in  the 
streets,  unworthy  of  being  connected 
in  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman, 
and  of  alliance  with  a  respectable  fa¬ 
mily  ;  nay,  I  had  much  ado  to  escape 
the  humiliation  of  asking  pardon  on  my 
knees  of  my  offended  spouse  ;  who  pre¬ 
sently  after,  whether  to  my  happiness 
or  my  misfortune,  I  cannot  say,  unex¬ 
pectedly  died.  The  host  of  my  ene¬ 
mies  now  persecuted  me  with  unremit¬ 
ting  fury.  As  I  had  spared  no  man,  so 
there  was  none  now  to  take  up  my 
cause.  They  had  the  art  to  poison  the 


ears  of  my  superiors  against  me,  by 
charging  me  with  crimes,  of  which.  1 
wras  perfectly  innocent.  I  was  ordered 
to  accuse  myself,  by  confessing  my 
guilt ;  but  I  asserted  my  innocence, 
declared  my  enemies  to  be  malicious 
liars,  and  my  superiors  deceived,  und 
partial  judges.  This  furnished  them 
with  ample  cause  for  condemnation.  The 
removal  from  my  office,  the  imposition 
of  a  fine. that  amounted  to  the  w'hole  of 
my  little  savings,  and  an  imprisonment 
for  eight  years  was  all  the  reward  I  got 
for  my  openness  and  sincerity.  I  was 
at  length  set  free,  with  an  injunction  to 
quit  the  country.  I  did  so ;  and  from 
that  time  to  this  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  decent  provision  any  w'here  ;  on 
the  contrary,  1  have  been  forced  to  pass 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  so  degrading  a 
manner  that  I  cannot  take  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  commit  the  account  of  it  to 
paper  for  the  information  of  posterity  ; 

yet  to  my  relief,  in  the  year - I  died 

a  martyr  to  truth  ;  and  though  detested 
by  the  world,  I  wras  satisfied  with  my¬ 
self. — This  account  of  the  life  of  one 
who  calls  himself  a  martyr  to  truth, 
appeared  to  me  too  remarkable  to  be 
suppressed.  He  was  actually  found 
dead  in  his  lodging  in  the  year  1738, 
where  it  was  supposed  he  had  died  of 
cold  and  hunger.  His  body  was  sold  to 
the  surgeons  for  money  to  pay  his 
landlady. 


sfSaturali'st. 


THE  GIRAFFE,  AT  PARIS. 

The  great  attraction — the  queen  of  the 
garden  (of  plants,  at  Paris,)  is  the  gi¬ 
raffe.  She  .is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
three  which  left  Africa  much  about  the 
same  time,  and  inhabits  the  large  round 
building  in  the  centre  of  the  menagerie, 
called  the  ltotonde.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  shelter  her  from  the  cold,  and  in  the 
winter  she  has  a  kind  of  hood  and  cape, 
w'hich  reach  the  length  of  her  neck,  and 
a  body  cloth,  all  made  of  woollen  mate¬ 
rials.  She  is  only  suffered  to  walk  in 
her  little  park  w'hen  the  sun  shines 
upon  it,*  and  if  care  and  attention  can 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  she 
ought  to  be  the  happiest  of  her  kind. 
She  stands  about  12|  feet  high,  and  her 
skin,  with  its  light  blue  spots,  shines 
like  satin.  She  looks  best  when  lying 
down,  or  standing  perfectly  upright,  in 
which  posture  she  is  very  dignified ;  but 
the  moment  she  moves  she  becomes 
awkward,  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
proportion  of  the  hinder  parts  of  her 
body,  and  the  immense  length  of  her 
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neck,  which,  instead  of  being  arched, 
forms  an  angle  with  her  shoulders. 
When  she  gallops,  her  hind  feet  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  those  in  front,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  gait  caused  by  moving 
the  hind  and  fore  feet  on  the  same  side, 
at  the  same  time,  is  very  striking.  She 
has  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
ground  with  her  mouth,  and  was  obliged 
to  make  two  efforts  to  separate  her  fore 
legs  before  she  could  reach  a  cistern 
placed  on  the  pavement.  Her  head  is 
of  remarkable  beauty,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  full  black  eyes  is  mild  and 
affectionate ;  her  tongue  is  long,  black, 
and  pointed.  She  is  extremely  gentle, 
yet  full  of  frolic  and  animation,  and 
when  walking  in  the  menagerie,  her 
keeper  is  obliged  to  hold  her  head  to 
prevent  her  biting  off  the  young 
branches  of  the  trees.  Her  great  de¬ 
light,  however,  is  to  eat  rose  leaves, 
and  she  devours  them  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  The  African  cows,  with  humps 
on  their  shoulders,  who  supplied  her 
with  milk  during  her  passage  to 
Europe,  are  as  gentle  as  their  nursling, 
and  when  feeding  her  they  come  and 
softly  push  your  elbows  to  have  their 
share.  Turning  from  the  giraffe  one 
day,  and  proceeding  a  yard  or  two  in 
order  to  satisfy  them,  (says  Mrs.  Lee,) 
I  suddenly  felt  something  overshadow 
me,  and  this  was  no  less  than  the  gi¬ 
raffe,  who,  without  quitting  her  place, 
bent  her  head  over  mine,  and  helped 
herself  to  the  carrots  in  my  hand.  Her 
keeper,  named  Ati,  and  from  Darfhr, 
is  a  tall,  well-proportioned  black,  and 
at  his  own  request,  a  little  gallery  has 
been  erected  for  him  in  the  stable  of 
his  charge,  where  he  sleeps  and  keeps 
all  his  property. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


€Ttje  ©atftcm. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


FIRST  PLAY  PRINTED  IN  ENGLAND. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  God  Hys  Promises:” — A  Tragedie 
or  Interlude,  manyfestynge  the  chyefe 
Promises  of  God  unto  Man  in  all  ages, 
from  the  Begynnynge  of  the  Worlde, 
to  the  deathe  of  Jesus  Christe,  a  Mys- 
terie,  1538. 

The  Interlocutors  are  Patercselestis, 
Justus  Noah,  Moses  Sanctus,  Esaias 
ropheta,  Adam  primus  Homo,  Abra- 
am  fidelis,  David  Rex  plus,  Johannes 
Baptista :  u  This  play  (says  Bakery  was 
written  by  Bishop  Bale,  and  is  the  first 
dramatic  piece  printed  in  England.”  It 
is  reprinted  by  Dodsley  in  his  collection. 


(See  Biographia  Dramatica.)  It  was 
printed  byr  Charlewood,  in  1577>  anc* 
was  acted  by  the  youths,  upon  a  Sun¬ 
day,  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Kilkenny. 

P.  T.  W. 


BRANDY.  , 

It  is  reported  by  a  French  author,  that 
a  poor  savage  being  asked  his  opinion  ot 
brandy,  to  the  use  of  which  he  wras  so 
much  devoted,  answrered,  in  the  florid 
style  of  his  country^  “  It  is  made  of 
tongues  and  hearts ;  for  when  I  have 
drunk  it  I  fear  nothing,  and  talk  like  an 
angel.  ’ ' 

A  lady  conversing  with  a  friend  on  the 
late  extreme  severity  of  the  weather, 
with  great  naivete,  said,  she  “  sup¬ 
posed  the  North  Foie  had  come  to  re¬ 
turn  Captain  Parry' s  visit. 


cheap  sorrow. 

George  Colman  tells  a  story  of  a  lad, 
who  had  news  brought  that  his  father 
had  suddenly  expired  ;  which  so  shocked 
him,  that  he  stood  for  some  time,  pale 
and  silent ;  at  last  he  burst  out  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed,  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  “  I  had  rather  have 
given  half -a- guinea  l'7 


LONDON  DESIRES. 

If  I  had  a  garden,  a  field,  and  a  gate, 

I  wouldn’tcare  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
estate, 

That  is,  I  wouldn’t  care  for  His  Grace’s 
estate, 

If  I  had  C ox ent- garden,  Smith-field* 
and  Billings-g'afe. 

Random  Records. 


SEVERE  WINTERS. 

Within  the  memory  of  history,  the 
people  of  the  South  never  experienced 
so  severe  a  winter  as  that  of  1823,  when 
the  Mediterranean  was  one  sheet  of  ice  ; 
nor  those  of  the  North,  a  severer  pne 
than  that  of  1658,  when  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  marched  across  the  Little  Belt, 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  to  attack  the 
Danes  ;  the  ice  broke  down  during  the 
passage,  and  several  squadrons  of  ca¬ 
valry  w7ere  lost.  On  the  first  occasion 
also,  the  Baltic  Sea  was  frozen  over  for 
six  weeks.— For.  Lit.  Gaz. 


rare  bookselling. —  Dante’s  Divina 
Commedia  went  through  150  editions  in 
about  350  years,  and  is  still  reprinting 
almost  daily  ! 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  L1MB1RD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  London ;  sold 
by  ERNEST  FLEISCHER,  626 ,  New  Market, 
Leipsic ;  and  by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksel  ers , 
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<9Muen  ffilfjatmfrs  palace  at  ffiitftelir. 


This  is  but  a  sorry  specimen  of  a  royal 
residence,  and  will  not  compare  with 
Mr.  Nash’s  splendid  affair  at  Pimlico. 
The  form  is,  however,  nearly  the  same, 
and  desert  and  dismantled  as  is  the  En¬ 
field  palace,  we  ought  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  two  hundred 
ttnd  fifty  years  before  we  place  its  moul¬ 
dering  walls  in  competition  with  the 
gorgeousness  and  spick-and-span  finery 
of  those  of  Buckingham. 

The  celebrity  of  Enlield  for  its  royal 
chase  must  be  known  to  the  youngest  of 
our  readers.  In  the  town,  at  the  date 
of  our  Engraving,  1778,  stood  the  above 
pulace,  respecting  the  building  of  which 
antiquaries  are  not  agreed. 

It  was  the  manor-house  of  Enfield  ; 
and  either  in  this,  or  another  ancient 
house,  called  Elsynge-hall,  (now  demo¬ 
lished,)  Edward  VI.  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  kept  his  court,  for  five 
months  before  he  removed  to  London. 
Mr.  Lysons  is  of  opinion  ( Environs , 
vol.  ii.  p.  28,)  that  the  palace  underwent 
considerable  repairs,  or  perhaps  was 
wholly  rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  and  most  probably  upon  occa- 

Vol.  xv.  K 


sion  of  the  manor  being  granted  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth. 

One  of  the  rooms  very  lately  remain¬ 
ed  in  its  original  state,  with  oak  panels, 
and  a  richly  ornamented  ceiling.  The 
chimney-piece  was  supported  by  columns 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  and 
decorated  with  the  cognizances  of  the 
rose  and  portcullis,  and  the  arms  of 
France  and  England  quartered,  with  the 
garter,  and  royal  supporters,  a  lion  and 
a  gryphon.  Underneath  was  this  motto  : 
“  Sola  salus  servire  Deo  :  sunt  ccelera 
fraudes — Our  only  security  is  to  serve 
God  :  aught  else  is  vanity.”  In  the  same 
room  was  preserved  part  of  another  chim¬ 
ney-piece,  with  nearly  the  same  orna¬ 
ments,  and  this  motto  :  “  Ut  ros  super 
herbam ,  est  benevolentia  regis — Like  the 
dew  on  the  grass  is  the  bounty  of  the 
king;”  alluding,  it  is  probable,  to  the 
royal  grant.  Among  the  collection  of 
royal  letters  in  the  British  Museum  is  a 
Latin  one  from  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
dated  Enfield,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary,  is  a  MS.  copy  of  a  sermon,  trans¬ 
lated  by  that  princess,  from  the  Italian 
of  Occhini.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in 
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her  own  hand,  and  was  sent,  as  a  new 
year’s  gift,  to  her  brother,  King  Ecl- 
ward.  The  dedication  is  dated  Enfield, 
Dec.  30,  the  year  not  mentioned. 

When  Elizabeth  became  queen,  she 
frequently  visited  Enfield,  and  kept  her 
court  there  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign. 
The  palace  was  alienated  from  the  crown 
by  Charles  I.,  and  has  been  ever  since 
in  private  hands.  In  1670  it  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Uvedale,  master  of  the  grammar- 
school,  who  being  attached  to  the  study 
of  botany,  planted  a  cedar  of  Libanus, 
long  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  measuring  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  (in  1703,)  twelve  feet  in  girth, 
and  in  1815,  fifteen  feet  eight  inches, 
at  about  one  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground.  Tradition  says,  that  this  tree, 
when  a  plant,  was  brought  from  Mount 
Libanus  in  a  portmanteau.  Its  girth,  at 
one  foot  six  inches  from  the  ground,  (in 
1820,)  was  sixteen  feet.  Dr.  Uvedale 
formed  here  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  scarce  exotics  in  England.  The  whole 
building,  in  front,  was  taken  down  in 
1792,  and  on  the  site  of  it  are  erected 
some  small  houses. 

Elsynge  House,  or  Enfield  House, 
was  another  royal  mansion  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  yet  it  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  above  palace.  Our  view  was 
taken  in  1778,  and  Mr.  Lysons,  (in 
1795,)  states  that  the  site  of  Elsynge 
could  not  then  be  traced. 


A  NIGHT  OF  ROMANCE. 


(For  the  Mirror.) 

I  had  resigned  myself  to  sleep,  and 
“  the  fresh  dew  of  summer  dreams,” 
as  Sliakspeare  would  term  it,  lay  gently 
on  my  eyelids  ;  but  whether  it  proceeded 
from  Titania’s  fairy  rose,  or  Oberon’s 
violet,  I  am  unable,  at  present,  to  afford 
the  slightest  detail.  My  imagination, 
nevertheless,  exercised  i  tself  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  most  delusive  phantasies, 
and  my  brains  were  crowded  with  all 
the  imagery  essential  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  an  Italian  novel.  I  reposed  be¬ 
neath  the  roof  of  an  inn,  situated  in  an 
airy  and  sunny  part  of  the  proud  and 
magnificent  city  of  Rome.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  was,  but  my  eyes  were 
absolutely  charmed  with  the  blue  glory 
of  the  sky — the  rich  fleecy  livery  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  beautiful  stars  that 
lighted  up  their  bowers  in  the  tranquil 
heaven  : 

“  So  gleams  the  past — the  light  of  other  days  !” 
and  to  “  the  light  of  other  days,”  I  did 


not  hesitate  to  advert.  I  fancied  that  I 
breathed  in  those  times,  when  Rienzi, 

“  The  friend  of  Petrarch!  hope  of  Iial^!” 

exercised  his  majestic  genius  in  defence 
of  the  freedom  of  his  immortal  Roma. 

I  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  tur¬ 
bulent  conspirators.  How  I  kicked, 
danced,  and  shouted  at  the  gates  of  the 
Capitol,  till  the  old  statues  that  crowned 
them  seemed  to  quiver  with  a  superna¬ 
tural  convulsion  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice !  Csesar,  when  he  passed  the 
stream  of  the  Rubicon,  never  created  a 
more  fe'arful  commotion  than  myself. 
The  scene  shifted  its  position.  I  knelt, 
a  tall,  graceful  cavaliero  at  the  feet  of 
the  young  and  lovely  Marchesa  di 
Cezeli,  in  a  hall  that  contained  the  most 
splendid  pictorial  conceptions  of  the 
Italian  painters.  From  the  stately  win¬ 
dows  the  moonlight  descended  in  a  gush 
of  silver  beauty,  and  the  marble  floor 
seemed  saturated  with  its  glow.  The 
marchesa  occasionally  drew  her  gentle 
hand  over  a  lute,  which  awhile  wrapt  up 
my  spirit  in  its  exquisite  music  ;  and 
many  a  sweet  tale  related  by  her  beauti¬ 
ful  lips,  enchanted  the  solitary  spirit  of 
our  loneliness.  We  spoke  of  stars, 
eyes,  bowers,  songs,  lutes,  spells,  and 
other  fairy  ingredients  which  Moore 
has  mixed  up  so  delightfully  in 
the  pages  of  Lalla  Rookh  ;  and  I  im¬ 
plicitly  believe  that  the  motion  of  my 
heart  responded  to  hers  !  But  our  bliss¬ 
ful  dreams  were  soon  dissolved.  The 
tocsin-bell  sounded  up  its  strain  of 
alarm  !  In  an  instant  the  whole  city 
poured  out  its  population,  including  Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte  and  his  valet-de-cham- 
bre,  the  artillery  rolled  by,  the  Austrian 
banner  challenged  defiance  from  the 
French,  lights  flashed  in  every  direction, 
and  trumpets  pealed  from  every  square. 
Amid  this  riot  and  confusion  I  leaped 
from  the  window,  leaving  the  marchesa 
to  dream  of  my  fidelity  at  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season.  In  avoiding  the  tumult, 
however,  I  received  a  slight  scratch  from 
the  bayonet  of  a  grenadier — -pooh  !  I 
awoke  and  found  that  a  spiteful  gnat  had 
stung  me. 

I  again  sunk  into  repose,  but  the 
same  romantic  visions  haunted  the  soli¬ 
tude  ol  my  brain.  My  imagination  re¬ 
presented  the  lovely  blue  sea  of  Naples 
extending  around  me,  as  a  gallant  bark- 
bore  me  away  from  the  paradise-land  of 
Italy.  My  spirit  for  awdiile  was  engros¬ 
sed  by  many  conflicting  emotions,  to 
which  succeeded  a  contemplative  mood 
of  pensiveness.  Thanks  to  my  stars  ! 
I  had  little  time  allowed  me  to  indulge 
in  melancholy  reflections,  for  a  lurch  of 


Ihe  ship  threw  me  with  so  much  force 
against  a  snug  little  gentleman  in  black', 
that  I  overturned  hint.  I  expressed  my 
regret  lor  the  unwelcome  intrusion  into 
which  I  had  been  thrown  ;  but  the  little 
man  laughed  heartilj’.  “  You  came 
against  your  will,  my  friend,”  he  observ¬ 
ed,  “  and  they  are  sending  me  to  Venice 
against  mine.” 

“To  Venice?”  I  replied,  “  I  am 
going  thither  also.” 

“  This  is  choice,  my  friend  ;  but  for 
whom  do  you  take  me  ?  i  am  Murat ! 
— yes — nothing  less  than  the  crowned 
King  of  Naples  ;  and  they  send  me  to 
Venice  to  play  the  eaves-dropper  by  the 
process  ot  some  capricious  policy  or 
other.  But  what  is  your  opinion  of 
me  ?” 

“  Of  you  !”  T  exclaimed,  as  my  bo¬ 
som  glowed  with  the  recollections  con¬ 
secrated  to  his  name  ;  “  can  I  express 
my  admiration  in  adequate  language  of 
the  hero  whose  sword  divided  the  chain 
which  had  so  long  bound  Naples  to  her 
tyrants  !  But  surely,  Signor  Murat, 
our  poets  and  journalists  do  not  des¬ 
cribe  j  our  personal  attractions  very  ac¬ 
curately.” 

“  Bah  :  my  friend,  they  rely  too  much 
on  the  pomp  of  sword  and  plume  ;  but 
a  truce  to  further  colloquy — are  you 
fond  of  adventure?” 

“  Yes,  Signor  Murat,  I  have  been 
companioned  with  it  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  my  life.” 

“  Lend  an  ear  then,  and  your  fortune 
depends  on  the  activity  with  which  you 
execute  my  proposal.  You  must  pro¬ 
ceed  to  St.  Mark’s  with  this  packet  of 
communication,  and  promptly  deliver  it 
to  the  Padre  Augustine  Nicolo,  whose 
reward  for  your  essential  mission  will 
amount  to  a  thousand  dollars.  Beware 
is  a  word  somewhat  mysterious  in  sound, 
but  I  must  apprise  you,  that  if  you  are 
discovered  with  the  papers  in  your  pos¬ 
session,  the  Forty  will  doubtless  ciaim 
jour  head.” 

After  a  few  moments  employed  in  de¬ 
liberating,  I  accepted  the  commission 
which  Murat  had  assigned  to  me;  and 
if,  as  an  old  dramatic  writer  has  set 
down  : 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  loads  on  to  fortuno;” 

I  am  induced  to  believe  that  I  com¬ 
pleted  my  decision  in  a  manner  coinci¬ 
dent  with  his  illustrative  poetry  ;  for 
the  tide  at  that  moment  impelled  our 
bark  into  the  arms  of  the  lovely  Bride 
of  the  Adriatic  ! 

The  Padre  Augustine  received  me 
with  a  cordial  welcome  ;  but  his  Jesuiti¬ 
cal  tenacity  was  soon  excited.  Having 
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obtained  possession  of  the  papers  with 
which  I  had  been  entrusted,  he  firmly 
asserted  the  inconsistency  of  acceding 
to  the  munificent  intentions  of  Murat. 
Incensed  by  such  an  affirmation  I  felt 
the  lava  of  my  intemperate  heart  kind¬ 
ling  with  the  passion  of  revenge.  He 
invited  me  to  an  alcove,  beneath  whose 
shadowy  loneliness  rippled  the  blue 
waves  of  the  sea  ;  and  he  there  pledged 
me  in  a  cup  of  the  sweetest  sherbet  that 
mortal  tips  ever  tasted.  In  recompense 
for  such  politeness,  I  threw  him  into 
the  Adriatic,  whose  waters  he  has  pro¬ 
bably  sanctified  ere  now. 

The  honesty  of  my  employer  now 
seemed  extremely  dubious  ;  and  in  the 
adoption  of  a  discovery,  I  expected  to 
console  my  departed  dreams  of  reward. 
I  hastened  to  the  Doge,  or  rather  to 
the  chief  magistrate,  (for  “  Rome  of 
the  Ocean,”  as  Venice  is  called,  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  the  former  distinc¬ 
tion,)  and  acknowledged  the  commission 
with  which  Murat  had  invested  me. 
The  heart  of  the  Doge  seemed  brim¬ 
ful  of  joy  ;  but  just  as  he  was  deliber¬ 
ating  on  the  propriety  of  introducing 
me  into  a  dungeon  beneath  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  a  French  banner  flashed  in 
the  sunlight  which  illumined  the  hall, 
and  a  band  of  grenadiers,  with  Murat 
at  their  head,  relieved  the  Doge  of  his 
meditations.  I  reminded  Murat  of  his 
treachery,  with  a  blow  of  my  fist,  which 
at  any  other  time  would  have  dashed  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  from  his  pedestal  ! 

“  The  Magdalena  save  your  honour!” 
exclaimed  my  host,  “  and  make  you 
more  gentle  for  the  time  to  come.” 

“  Ha  !  Francesco, — what  vision  is 
this  ?” 

“  Why  your  honour  has  not  only 
thrown  me  down,  but  also  broken  the 
cup  which  contained  the  chocola.te  in¬ 
tended  for  your  breakfast.” 

“  And  my  dream  has  departed  too — 
so  farewell  to  Murat,  the  Doge  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  !” 

Deal.  R.  A. 
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ANCIENT  ORGAN. 

The  first  organ  seen  in  France  was  sent 
to  Pepin,  by  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Capronymus,  in  7^7  ;  and  was  placed  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Corneilla  de  Com- 
peigne.  Roquefort  asserts,  that  the 
effects  produced  by  it  were  extraordi¬ 
nary,  some  persons  being  so  completely 
enraptured  as  to  be  carried  away  in  a 
state  of  insensibility. 

Upon  this  we  may  as  well  remark, 
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that  after  every  boast  of  the  music,  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  and  musicians  of  for¬ 
mer  days,  it  is  but  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  very,  very  low  ebb  at  which  all  stood 
in  the  darker  ages,  “  the  good  old 
times,’’  (as  malcontents  call  them,)  of 
the  world.  What  sort  of  thing  must  an 
organ  have  been  in  757  ?  About  as  like 
an  organ  in  1 830,  as  a  dulcimer  is  like  a 
grand  six  octave  piano  forte.  What  then 
must  music  have  been  at  that  period, 
when  an  instrument  so  imperfect,  could 
produce  such  ravishment  ?  And,  to 
carry  the  retrospection  still  further  back, 
what  must  music,  what  must  men  have 
been  in  those  ages,  when  the  three,  or 
even  seven-stringed  lyre,  produced  the 
wondrous  effects  of  which  we  read  ? 
Yet  the  Greek  music,  and  Greek  modes, 
still  puzzle  the  theorist,  when  it  is  even 
probable  that  could  they  be  divested  of 
fable,  and  the  obscurity  of  ages,  he 
would  hold  them  in  supreme  contempt, 
and  be  guided,  willingly,  by  the  better 
lights  of  science,  which  shine  in  the 
present  day.  But  it  is  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  ever  to  reverence  what  it  does  not 
understand  ;  therefore,  whilst  a  compa¬ 
rison  may  readily  be  drawn  between  an 
organ  of  the  eighth,  and  an  organ  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  whilst  it  must 
be  allowed  that  our  own  intellectual  im¬ 
provement  obliges  us  to  view  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  blended  mirth  and  compassion, 
the  barbarous  state  of  musical  science 
in  that  age  ;  we  have  no  data  on  which 
to  ground  a  comparison  between  any  in¬ 
strument,  or  any  musical  mode  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  lyre  and  modes 
of  darkest  antiquity. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AUTHORITY  FOR 
DANCING. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  held  a  grand 
court  at  Milan,  in  1501,  where  the  balls 
are  said  to  have  been  magnificent.  At 
these  the  Cardinals  de  Nairbonne,  and 
de  St.  Laverin,  footed  with  the  rest  of 
the  courtiers.  Cardinal  Pallavino  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  fathers,  doctors,  bishops, 
and  other  church  dignitaries  assembled 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  rested  for 
awhile,  in  1562,  from  polemics,  to  de¬ 
liberate  upon  giving  a  ball  to  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  After  mature  deliberation, 
the  measure  was  adopted,  the  ball  given, 
and  at  it  danced  with  the  ladies  of  the 
city,  who  had  been  invited,  the  Spanish 
bigot,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Council. 
The  example  of  David  dancing  before 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  has  been  often 
adduced  as  a  sacred  authority  for  this 
agreeable  amusement ;  but  then  it  must 


be  remembered  that  in  some  ages  and 
countries,  and  amongst  some  sects, 
dancing  was  considered  as  much  a  reli¬ 
gious  method  of  expressing  devotional 
feeling,  as  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns. 


RAPIERS  AND  RUFFS. 

Rapiers,  succeeded,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  heavy  two-edged  swords, 
but  were  worn  of  such  an  extraordinary 
length,  that  government  limited  the 
length  of  these  weapons  to  three  feet ; 
a  proclamation  was  made  to  this  effect, 
as  also  for  the  curtailment  of  ruffs  ; 
and  steady,  serious  citizens  were  placed 
at  each  gate,  to  cut  the  ruffs,  and  break 
the  rapier’s  points  of  all  passengers  who 
exceeded  the  allowed  measure.  u  He, 
(says  Stowe,)  was  accounted  the  greatest 
gallant,  that  had  the  deepest  ruff,  and 
the  longest  rapier.”  Lord  Talbot,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  relates, 
“  that  in  1580,  M.  Malvoiser,  the  French 
ambassador,  riding  to  take  the  ayer,  inne 
hys  returne  cam  thorowe  Smithfield,  and 
there  at  the  barrs  was  stayed  by  thos 
officers  that  setteth  to  cut  sowrdes,  by 
reason  his  rapier  was  longer  than  the 
statute.  He  was  in  a  great  fewrie  and 
drewe  hys  rapier.  In  the  meane  season, 
my  Lord  Henry  Seamore  cam,  and  so 
stayed  the  matter.  Her  matie.  is  greatly 
offended  with  the  officers,  in  that  they 
wanted  jugement.”  M.  L.  B. 


ANCHORS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  first  invention  of  an  anchor,  (says 
Potter)  some  ascribe  to  the  Tyr¬ 
rhenians  ;  others  to  Midas,  the  son  of 
Gordius,  whose  anchor,  Pausanias  tells 
us,  was  preserved  in  one  of  Jupiter’s 
temples  till  his  days.  Since  there  were 
divers  sorts  of  anchors,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  both  these  may  justly  lay 
claim  to  part  of  the  invention.  The 
most  ancient  anchors  are  said  to  have 
been  of  stone,  and  sometimes  of  wood, 
to  which  a  great  quantity  of  lead  was 
usually  fixed.  In  some  places  baskets 
full  of  stones,  and  sacks  filled  with  sand, 
were  employed  for  the  same  use.  All 
these  were  let  down  by  cords  into  the 
sea,  and  by  their  weight  stayed  the 
course  of  the  ship.  Afterwards,  anchors 
were  composed  of  iron,  and  furnished 
with  teeth,  which  being  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  preserved  the  vessel 
immovable.  At  first  there  was  only  one 
tooth,  but  in  a  short  time  a  second  was 
added  by  Eupalamus,  or  Anacharsis, 
the  Scythian  philosopher.  The  anchors 
with  two  teeth  (from  ancient  monu- 
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merits)  appear  to  have  been  much  the 
same  with  those  used  in  our  days,  only 
the  transverse  piece  of  wood  upon  their 
handle  is  wanting  in  all  of  them.  Every 
ship  had  several  anchors,  one  of  which 
surpassing  all  the  rest  in  bigness  and 
strength,  was  peculiarly  termed  in  Latin, 
sacra ,  and  wras  never  used  but  in  ex¬ 
treme  danger,  whence  “  sacram  ancho- 
ram  solvere  ”  is  proverbially  applied  to 
such  as  are  forced  to  their  last  refuge. 

P.  T.  W. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  JOHANNA. 

Johanna,  one  of  the  Comora  Islands,  is 
situated  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  in 
lat.  T2  deg.  7  min.  south,  and  long.  44 
deg.  30  min.  east.  It  lies  between  the 
north  end  of  the  island  of  Madagascar 
and  the  continent  of  Africa. 

The  appearance  of  Johanna  from  the 
anchorage  is  magnificently  beautiful,  the 
country  being  rich  and  picturesque  be¬ 
yond  description.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
range,  not  a  spot  is  to  be  seen  that  is 
not  literally  covered  with  fruit-trees  of 
almost  every  description  known  in  the 
tropical  climates ;  some  were  green, 
some  in  blossom,  and  others'  bearing  ; 
showing  at  one  views  from  the  happy 
temperature  of  the  climate,  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  tints  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
The  hills  gradually  rise  one  above  the 
other,  covered  with  the  richest  verdure, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea ;  one  large  mountain  fills  up  the 
background,  clothed  with  delicious  fruit- 
trees  from  its  base  to  the  very  summit, 
which  runs  up  into  the  clouds  to  a 
height  of  at  least  two  thousand  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  sea,  thus  giving 
the  Island  the  appearance  of  all  that  is 
delightful  and  luxuriant. 

As  soon  as  the  confusion  of  anchor¬ 
ing  the  ship  and  furling  sails  was  over, 
we  were  beset  with  dukes,  lords,  ad¬ 
mirals,  counts,  <fec.  &c.  who  came  off’  to 
solicit  our  washing,  and  also  to  offer 
their  services  as  guides  or  servants  dur¬ 
ing  our  stay  at  the  island.  They  pro¬ 
duced  letters  of  recommendation  from 
various  officers  that  had  touched  at  the 
Island  of  Johanna,  certifying  their  ho¬ 
nesty,  and  that  they  washed  wrell ;  but 
as  none  of  these  people  understood  their 
contents,  it  was  laughable  to  find  that 
many  of  these  letters  concluded  with  a 
remark,  that  “  the  bearer  required  be¬ 
ing  sharply  looked  after,  and  that  the 
Johannese  were  an  over-reaching  set.” 


I  hired  Admiral  Lord  Rodney  to  wash 
and  provide  for  me  during  our  stay,  and 
found  him  as  petty  an  impostor  as  any  of 
them.  Their  assurance  in  asking  for 
any  thing  they  fancied  was  beyond  con¬ 
ception  ;  one  of  them  actually  begged 
Captain  Roberts  to  give  him  the  epau¬ 
lettes  from  off'  his  shoulders.  It  was 
truly  laughable  to  see  the  farcical  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  people  were  dressed. 

I  shall  describe  two  of  them,  which  wTill 
convey  some  idea  of  the  whole.  They 
all  wore  turbans,  according  to  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  country.  Admiral  Lord 
Rodney  had  a  very  fine  one,  ornamented 
with  gold  lace,  and  a  star  in  front ;  a 
short-sleeved  red  cloth  frock-coat,  trim¬ 
med  with  gold  lace,  reached  down  to  his 
knees  ;  on  his  shoulders  were  a  pair  of 
gold  epaulettes — certainly  they  were  a 
little  tarnished,  but  this  splendid  upper 
finery,  contrasted  with  his  dusky  visage, 
black  teeth,  and  red  nails,  which  are 
held  in  high  estimation  at  Johanna,  bare 
legs,  (for  the  trousers  were  large  and 
tied  at  the  knee),  no  shoes  or  stockings, 
gave  him  upon  the  whole  a  most  gro¬ 
tesque  appearance.  Commodore  Blan¬ 
ket’s  head-dress  was  the  same  as  Lord 
Rodney’s,  but  the  Commodore's  coat 
was  green,  and  ornamented  with  silver 
lace,  and  large  yellow'  metal  buttons.  A 
badge  was  suspended  to  his  left  bosom, 
somewhat  resembling  a  city  porter’s,  on 
which  his  name  was  engraved  at  full 
length,  with  the  year  and  date  on  which 
his  celebrated  namesake  touched  at  the 
island,  and  who  thus  honoured  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  natives  wfith  their  names 
and  badges  of  distinction.  A  pair  of 
silver  aiguillettes  surmounted  this  jum¬ 
ble  of  finery ;  and  to  complete  the 
whole,  he  was,  like  the  rest,  bare-foot- 
ed,  bare-legged,  copper-coloured,  with 
red  nails,  and  black  teeth.  They  were 
all  dressed  in  the  same  ludicrous  man¬ 
ner,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
company  of  strolling  players,  dressed 
out  for  performance  at  a  country  fair. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  badges  of  dis¬ 
tinction  is  growing  into  disuse,  for  very 
few  had  them ;  formerly  they  were 
much  more  generally  worn.  When  the 
late  Captain  Beaver  touched  at  Johanna 
in  1812,  he  thus  adverted  to  them: — 
u  Most  of  our  illustrious  admirals  and 
statesmen,  or  rather  their  namesakes, 
ostentatiously  paraded  before  me  ;  and 
that  no  mistake  might  occur  as  to  who 
was  Howe,  Rodney,  or  Pitt,  they  wore 
copper  tallies  of  their  dignity  on  their 
breasts.” 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  went  on 
shore,  in  company  with  Mr.  O’Reilly  : 
immediately  on  landing  we  received  an 
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invitation  from  Prince  Ali,  the  King’s 
son,  who  is  heir  to  the  throne  (if  such 
it  may  be  called)  of  Johanna.  We  found 
that  this  Prince  spoke  a  little  English : 
he  received  us  very  kindly,  and  with  a 
courtesy  of  manner  far  beyond  what  we 
could  possibly  have  anticipated.  His 
house,  or  rather  the  room  we  were  in, 
was  most  curiously  decorated,  being 
hung  round  with  upwards  of  a  hundred 
little  sixpenny  looking-glasses  in  gilt 
frames.  Round  pieces  of  tin,  many  of 
them  gilt,  were  nailed  against  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  also  several  china  basins 
were,  stuck  in,  bottom  upwards  ;  added 
to  this  display  of  Johannese  embellish¬ 
ment,  there  were  numerous  paltry  prints, 
daubed  over  with  the  brightest  and  most 
gaudy  colours,  which  served  to  fill  up 
every  vacancy  throughout  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  so  that  it  wyas  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  the  latter  consisted  of, 
but  upon  the  whole  it  gave  the  room  an 
air  of  comfort,  and  in  the  Prince’s  opi¬ 
nion,  no  doubt,  a  great  degree  of  ele¬ 
gance.  The  furniture  consisted  of  four 
very  fine  couches,  covered  with  rich 
crimson  silk,  which  the  Prince  informed 
us  were  his  beds  ;  one  old  oaken  table, 
and  two  very  high-backed,  leather-bot¬ 
tomed  chairs— these  latter  articles  he 
informed  us  were  presented  to  him  by 
the  captain  of  an  English  vessel.  Prince 
Ali  is  a  very  fine  young  man,  with  large 
expressive  dark  eyes,  a  pleasing  counte¬ 
nance,  and  about  twenty-one  or  two 
years  of  age.  His  manners  and  address 
were  very  easy,  accompanied  with  an 
air  of  great  superiority.  During  our 
stay,  we  were  constantly  fanned  by  little 
black  slave  boys,  with  fans  composed  of 
feathers. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  Prince’s 
garden,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  much 
care  or  taste  had  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  It  merely  consisted  of  two  long 
groves  of  fruit-trees,  such  as  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  tropical  climates,  and  all  these 
are  to  be  found  wTild  in  abundance  at 
Johanna.'  The  prince  sent  one  of  his 
slaves  up  a  cocoa-nut-tree,  in  order  to 
procure  some  toddy ,  a  liquid  which  is 
extracted  from  the  tree  itself.  The  man 
climbed  up  the  tree  with  the  greatest 
ease,  carrying  with  him  a  gourd,  a  hat¬ 
chet,  and  gimblet ;  when  nearly  at  the 
top,  he  cut  through  the  bark,  then  bored 
a  hole,  and  immediately  the  toddy  ran 
out  as  clear  as  crystal.  It  is  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  beverage,  very  much  resembling 
cider  strongly  flavoured  with  cocoa-nut 
milk. 

June  14th.  Sultry  weather.  Em¬ 
ployed  wooding  and  watering  the  ship  ; 
one  of  our  men  fell  from  the  top  of  a 


cocoa-nut  tree,  a  height  of  about  thirty 
feet,  and,  strange  to  say,  did  not  hurt 
himself  in  the  least.  In  the  afternoon, 
we  went  on  shore  again  for  the  purpose 
of  dining  with  Prince  Ali.  As  we  land¬ 
ed,  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  was  just 
kissing  the  horizon ;  hundreds  of  the 
natives  were  assembled  on  the  sea-shore, 
watching  its  declining  raj^s,  and  when 
that  glorious  orb  had  sunk  beneath  the 
wave,  they  laid  themselves  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  with  their  faces  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  spot  where  it  had  so  majesti¬ 
cally  disappeared.  The  sight  was  truly 
imposing,  and  for  some  time  we  re¬ 
mained  riveted  to  the  spot  where  we 
had  landed,  fearing  to  disturb  them. 
Presently  they  uttered  a  loud  prayer  and 
rose  upon  their  knees  ;  then  standing 
upright,  crossed  themselves,  and  bow¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  to  the  sunken  luminary, 
they  began  to  halloo  and  dance  about 
like  mad  people.  After  this  cereiqony 
was  over,  thej’  had  recourse  to  their 
chunam,  beetle-nut,  tobacco,  &c.,  and 
fully  made  up,  from  the  quantities  which 
they  crammed  into  their  mouths,  lor 
having  fasted  all  the  day.  They  then 
separated  for  their  homes,  in  order  to 
break  .theii*  fast,  I  ought  previously  to 
have  mentioned,  that  this  was  the  period 
of  their  Ramahdan,  during  which  time, 
as  is  well  known,  for  forty  ays  Moham¬ 
medans  are  prohibited  from  breaking 
their  fast  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  and 
this  was  the  reason  why  our  dinner  hour 
with  Prince  Ali  was  named  after  sunset. 
On  arriving  at  the  Prince’s,  we  found 
Mr.  Elliott,  the  Missionary,  added  to 
our  party.  We  were  received  by  the 
Prince  with  his  usual  urbanity  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  sat  down  to  a  dinner  in  the 
English  style,  the  table  being  laid  out 
with  knives,  forks,  plates,  (fee.  We 
formed  a  very  sober  party,  having  no¬ 
thing  stronger  than  cocoa-nut  water  to 
drink,  the  religion  of  the  country  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  wine  or  spirits.  The 
dinner  was  tolerable  ;  it  consisted  of 
very  good  soup,  curried  fowls,  and  roast 
beef,  abominably  tough.  W e  could  easily 
perceive  that  the  Prince  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  use  a  knife  or  fork  ;  it  was 
merely  out  of  compliment  to  us  that  he 
attempted  it,  for  several  times  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  it  down  and  have  recourse 
to  his  lingers,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  country,  where  they  all  eat  out  of 
a  large  wooden  bowl,  without  plates  or 
dishes,  merely  using  a  spoon  and  their 
fingers.  His  two  attendants  did  not  sit 
at  the  table  with  us,  but  dined  in  their 
own  style,  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
where  they  sat  cross-legged  on  the  floor. 
During  dinner,  we  were  constantly  fan- 
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ned  by  slaves,  which  was  highly  requi¬ 
site  to  keep  off  the  tormenting  mos¬ 
quitos  and  allay  the  suffocating  heat. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 

Sunny  locks  of  brightest  hue 
Ouce  around  my  temples  grew, — 
Laugh  not,  Lndy  '  for  ’tis  true  ; 

Laugh  not,  Lady  !  for  with  thee 
Time  may  deal  despiiefully  ; 

Time  if  long  he  lead  thee  here, 

May  subdue  that  mirthful  cheer; 

Hound  those  laughing  lips  and  eyes 
Time  may  write  sad  histories  ; 

Deep  indent  that  even  brow. 

Change  those  locks,  so  sunny  now, 

To  as  dark  and  dull  a  shade, 

As  on  mine  his  touch  hath  laid. 

Lady!  yes.  these  locks  of  mine 
Cluster’d  once,  with  golden  shine, 
Temples,  neck,  and  shoulders  round, 
Richly  gushing  if  unbound, 

If  from  band  and  bodkin  free, 

Half  way  downward  to  the  knee. 

Some  there  were  took  fond  delight, 
Sporting  with  those  tresses  bright, 

To  enrnig  with  jiving  gold 
Dingers,  uow  beneath  the  mould, 
i.  Woe  is  me  !)  growu  icy  cold. 

One  dear  hand  hath  smooth’d  them  too. 
Since  they  lost  the  sunny  hue. 

Since  their  bright  abundance  fell 
Under  the  destroying  spell. 

One  dear  hand!  the  tenderest 
Ever  nurse-child  rock’d  to  rest, 

Ever  wiped  away  its  tears. 

Even  those  of  later  years 
From  a  cheek  untimely  hollow, 

Biller  drops  that  still  may  loliow. 
Where’s  the  hand  will  w  ipe  away  ? 
Hers  I  kiss’d— (Ab  !  dismal  day,) 

Pale  as  on  the  shroud  it  lay. 

Then,  methought,  youth  s  latest  gleam 
Departed  from  me  like  a  dream — 

Still,  though  lost  their  suuny  tone. 
Glossy  brown  these  tresses  >lione. 

Here  and  there,  in  wave  and  ring 
Golden  threads  still  glittering; 

And  (from  band  and  bodkin  free) 

Still  they  flow’d  luxuriantly. 

Careful  days,  and  wakeful  nights. 
Early  trench’d  on  young  delights. 

Then  of  ills,  an  endless  train. 

Wasting  languor,  wearying  pain, 

Fev  rish  thought  that  racks  the  brain, 
Crowding  all  on  summer’s  prime, 

Made  me  old  before  my  time. 

So  a  dull,  unlovely  hue 
O’er  the  snnuy  tresses  grew, 

Thinu’d  their  rich  abundance  too, 

Not  a  thread  of  golden  light, 

In  the  sunshine  glancing  bright. 

,  Now  again,  a  shining  streak 

’Gins  the  dusky  cloud  to  break  ; — 

Here  and  there  a  glittering  thread 
Lights  the  ringlets,  dark  and  dead, — 
Glittering  light !—  but  pale  and  cold — 
Glittering  thread  !— but  not  of  gold. 

Sileut  warning  '  silvery  streak  ! 

Not  unheeded  dost  thou  speak. 

Not  with  feelings  light  and  vain — 

Not  with  fond  regretful  pain. 

Look  I  on  the  token  sent 
To  announce  the  day  far  spent ; — 

Dark  and  troubled  hath  it  been — 

Soie  misused!  aud  yet  between 
Gracious  gleams  of  peace  aud  grace 
Shiuiug  from  a  better  place. 


Bi igblen— brighten,  blessed  light! 

Fast  approach  the  shades  of  night, — 
When  they  quite  enclose  me  rouud. 

May  my  lamp  be  burniug  found! 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE  ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

This  theatre  was  situated  near  Exeter 
’Change,  in  the  Strand,  and  opposite  to 
Wellington-street,  leading  to  Waterloo 
11  ridge.  On  the  site  of  the  present  theatre, 
a  society  of  artists,  previous  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Royal  Academy,  built  a 
large  room  lor  exhibiting  their  produc¬ 
tions,  and  named  it  the  Lyceum ,  of 
which,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Garrick  bought  the  lease,  to 
prevent  its  being  appropriated  to  any 
theatrical  exhibition.  It  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Lingham, 
a  breeches-maker  in  the  Strand,  with 
some  adjoining  premises  ;  on  their  site 
he  erected  a  building,  which  was  called 
a  theatre,  and  opened  about  1790,  for 
music,*  dancing,  and  harmonic  meet¬ 
ings,  under  a  magistrate’s  license ; 
whilst  a  large  room  was  occupied  by 
some  panoramic  pictures  and  battle 
pieces,  painted  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert)  Ker  Porter.  About  1794,  or 
17 9d,  Lingham  granted  a  new  lease  to 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  who  partly  erected 
a  theatre  on  the  ground  adjoining  the 
Lyceum,  which  wras  intended  for  a  win¬ 
ter  minor  theatre  ;  but  the  license  be¬ 
ing  suppressed  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
patent  theatres,  Lingham  received  back 
his  lease,  with  a  new  theatre  nearly 
completed  on  the  premises.  It  was  then 
let  for  exhibitions  of  music,  dancing, 
and  horsemanship,  and  in  1S00,  or  1801, 
for  a  classical  exhibition  of  paintings 
transformations,  Ac.,  descriptive  of 
Egypt,  and  called  u  The  Egyptiana.” 
Soon  after  this,  a  foreigner  realized  a 
handsome  fortune  by  exhibiting  here  the 
first  phantasmagoria  seen  in  England.  * 

In  1808,  S.  A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  son  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre 
just  destroyed,  obtained  leave  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  establish  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Opera :  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
for  Lingham’s  interest  in  the  premises, 
which  treaty  was  not  concluded  in  1809, 
when  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire.  Lingham  now  advanced  his 
price,  and  Mr.  Arnold  became  a  pur¬ 
chaser  at  more  than  double  the  sum  ori¬ 
ginally  demanded  ;  and  at  several  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  expense  completed  the 
theatre.  The  Drury  Lane  Company 
acted  here  the  three  following  seasons, 
the  summer  being  occupied  by  the  per- 

*  The  music  was  by  G.  Reeve,  the  popular 
composer  of  several  dramatic  pieces. 
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formance  of  the  English  Operus,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Arnold.  The  Ly¬ 
ceum  continued  closed  during  the  winter 
of  1812,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Arnold 
being  manager  of  the  new  Drury  Lane 
Theatre ;  but  on  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Committee,  he  withdrew  from  the 
management,  pulled  down  the  old  thea¬ 
tre  in  the  Strand,  and  in  1816,*  rebuilt, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Beazley,  under 
a  new  lease  for  99  years,  from  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter,  the  late  English 
Opera  House ,  the  ground  rent  of  which 
is  stated  at  ^800.  per  annum ;  and 
the  sum  altogether  expended  upon  the 
building,  furnishing,  and  decorating 
(exclusive  of  the  original  purchase- 
money,)  amounted  to  little  less  than 
j£80,000.,t  in  addition  to  a  severe  loss 
by  a  fire  in  Exeter-court,  in  which  the 
unfinished  ornaments,  <fcc.  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  were  destroyed. 

The  proprietor  conceiving  his  license 
to  be  unrestricted,  proposed  to  open  his 
new  theatre  on  an  extended  scale,  as 
was  stated  “For  the  encouragement  of 
native  talent,  and  as  a  school  for  Eng¬ 
lish  music,  under  the  express  sanction 
of  his  majesty.”  In  this  object  he  was, 
however,  thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  patent  theatres,  and  his  season 
was  by  their  interference,  restricted 
to  four  summer  months.  Mr.  Arnold 
was,  in  consequence,  defeated  in  his 
principal  aim,— -the  cultivation  of  native 
musical  talent,  and  for  some  seasons  the 
performances  were  almost  confined  to 
light  comic  pieces,  in  imitation  of  the 
French  vaudevilles.  J  In  1824,  was  pro¬ 
duced  here,  an  adaptation  of  Weber’s 
Opera  of  Der  Freischiitz ,  the  success 
of  which  encouraged  Mr.  Arnold  in  in  • 
troducing  to  the  English  stage  several 
foreign  operas  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Notwithstanding  the  short  summer 
season,  the  English  Opera  House  was 
seldom  closed  many  weeks  together.  In 
the  winter  and  spring,  previous  to  1828, 
the  theatre  was  open  with  Mr.  Mathews’ 
Entertainments,  and  the  Lent  Astrono¬ 
mical  Lecture,  delivered  by  Mr.  Bartley. 
In  1828,  the  theatre  was  elegantly  fitted 
up  for  the  regular  performance  of 
French  plays,  the  season  being  terminat¬ 
ed  by  the  commencement  of  that  of  the 
English  Opera.  Towards  the  close  of 
1828,  the  Covent  Garden  Company  per¬ 
formed  here  for  a  few  nights, §  until  the 

*  Opened  June  15,  1816. 

f  History  of  tbe  Theatres  Royal,  4tn.  1824. 

%  The  plan  of  the  English  Opera  was  probably 
taken  from  the  Opera  Comique,  or  The&tre 
Feydeau,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  theatres  in 
Paris. 

§  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  being  closed  during  some  repairs  of  the 
gas  works. 


theatre  was  refitted  for  the  French  per¬ 
formances. 

The  exterior  front  is  a  handsome 
stone  portico,  supported  by  eight  Ionic 
columns,  between  which  are  suspended 
large  gas  lanterns.  The  columns  sup¬ 
port  a  stone  balcony  with  rounded  ba¬ 
lustrades  ;  on  the  centre  of  which  is  en¬ 
graven  the  word  “  Lyceum.”  Above 
this  are  three  tiers  of  windows,  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third  tiers  being  divided  by 
bands,  on  the  upper  of  which  appears 
“  Theatre  Royal.” 

The  Auditory  was  nearly  the  horse¬ 
shoe  form ;  and  the  distance  from  the 
front  boxes  to  the  orchestra  only  50  feet. 
There  were  two  circles  or  tiers  of  boxes, 
with  two  galleries,  and  slips  on  each 
side  over  the  upper  boxes  ;  a  range  of 
private  boxes  behind  the  dress  circle, 
and  others  on  each  side,  level  with  the 
second  circle.  The  pit  was,  perhaps, 
better  contrived  than  any  other  in  Lon¬ 
don,  it  being  raised  on  an  inclined  plane, 
so  that,  from  the  front  seat  to  the  en¬ 
trance  door,  there  was  no  step  either 
upwards  or  downwards. 

We  were  accustomed  to  consider  the 
late  English  Opera  House  as  the  best 
constructed  Theatre  in  London.  The 
distance  between  the  performer  and  spec¬ 
tator  was  only  two  feet  more  than  it  was 
in  Garrick’s  Theatre,  and  Dr.  Kitchiner 
went  so  far  as  to  attribute  Garrick’s  suc¬ 
cess  to  his  proximity  to  his  audience. 
At  Drury  Lane  the  spectator  is  thirteen 
and.  at  Covent  Garden  fifteen  feet  six 
inches  further  from  the  performer 
than  in  Garrick’s  Theatre ;  and  the 
immensity  of  these  theatres  obliges  the 
actors  often  to  overstrain  their  voices, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  some  dis¬ 
tortion  of  features.  All  who  witnessed 
Mr.  Kean’s  performance  at  the  English 
Opera  House  in  1828,  will,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  agree  with  these  observations 
on  the  excellent  construction  of  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  theatre. 

The  English  Opera  House  would  con¬ 
tain  2,000  persons;  700  in  the  boxes; 
650  pit ;  700  galleries ;  in  money  £  325 ; 
besides  160  persons  in  the  private 
boxes. 


^naturalist. 

POLYPI  AND  CORAL  ANIMALS. 

Millions  of  millions  thus  from  age  to  age, 

With  simplest  skill,  and  toil  unwearyable. 

No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved, 

Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread. 

To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening,  gradual 
mound. 

By  marv’lous  structure  climbing  towr’ds  the 
day. 
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Omnipotence  wrought  in  them,  with  them,  by 
them  : 

Hence,  what  Omnipotence  alone  could  do 
Worms  did.  Montgomery's  Pelican  Island. 

A  single  glance  at  the  habits  of  these 
wonderful  creatures  is  calculated  to  im¬ 
press  the  observer  with  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  purpose  of  their  being.  Innu¬ 
merable  animals  attract  our  attention  by 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  colours  ; 
yet  to  pursue  the  Polype  in  all  its  pro¬ 
tean  forms  and  structures  would  be  an 
endless  task ;  since  the  researches  of 
the  Naturalist,  with  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  microscope,  have  probably  only 
ascertained  a  few  of  its  surprising  habits 
and  peculiarities.  Even  a  patient  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  Engravings,  and  a  few 
facts  of  their  history  will  fill  the  reader 
with  delight  and  astonishment. 

Pol) pi  appear  to  form  a  distinct 
branch  of  existence,  Whose  habits  are 
totally  unlike  locomotive  beings.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  laborious  investigations  of 
Mr.  John  Ellis,  a  distinguished  na¬ 
turalist  who  died  in  the  year  1776,  they 
wrere  considered  as  marine  plants,  so  un¬ 
acquainted  were  we  at  that  time  with 
their  animal  nature.  Indeed,  their  ge¬ 
neral  form  and  appearance  would  almost 
w  arrant  this  conclusion ;  yet  this  gen¬ 
tleman  and  more  recent  observers  have 
proved  their  power  of  multiplication  and 
industry  to  be  so  great,  that  perhaps 
they  fill  up  the  bottom  of  the  vast 
ocean,  and  thereby  appropriate  to  them¬ 
selves  as  large  a  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  as  is  occupied  by  the  land 
itself.  In  this  manner  Divine  Wisdom 
humbles  the  pride  of  man,  by  means  ap¬ 
parently  the  most  insignificant. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1.  represents  a  fresh-water  Po¬ 
lype,  magnified,  with  its  several  horns 
-expanded,  which  serve  instead  of  legs 
and  arms.  It  is  gelatinous,  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  and  therefore  not  easily  detected 
by  unpractised  eyes.  In  a  state  of  rest  the 
body  and  arms  are  extended  ;  but  when 
disturbed  and  taken  out  of  the  w'ater 
they  contract  into  a  shapeless  mass. 
They  are  found  in  ponds  and  gently 
running  streams,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  spring  until  autumn,  attached 
by  their  posterior  extremity  to  aquatic 
plants,  <fcc.  Their  whole  body  is  in 
fact  but  a  stomach  provided  with  arms 
for  taking  their  prey.  They  propagate 
during  summer,  by  shooting  out  living 
young  ones  like  buds,  which  frequently 
detach  others  previous  to  their  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  parent  stem.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  however,  they  have 
also  the  power  of  laying  eggs,  whence  a 
new  progeny  escapes  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  When  divided  into  six  or  even 
more  pieces,  each  piece  is,  within  a  few 
days,  converted  into  a  perfect  Polype. 
By  dividing  the  head  or  posterior  part 
of  the  body  longitudinally,  the  number 
of  those  parts  may  be  increased  at  plea¬ 
sure.  Several  may  be  stuck  together, 
and  in  this  or  other  ways,  formed  into 
singular  and  monstrous  groups.  They 
may  be  turned  inside  out  like  a  glove, 
and  may  be  divided  longitudinally,  and 
expanded  like  a  piece  of  riband  ;  and  in 
this  state  it  has  been  remarked  that 
they  have  the  power  of  destroying  each 
other  in  an  incomprehensible  manner, 
or  rather  of  running  together.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  remarkable  observations  of 
the  late  Professor  Lichtenberg,  when 
included  in  a  noose  of  hair,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  loop  cuts  its  way  through 
them,  the  divided  parts  are  reunited. 
The  Polype  even  swallows  bodies  larger 
than  itself,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.,  which 
represents  a  Polype  after  it  has  swal¬ 
lowed  a  worm.  It  has  the  surprising 
property  of  extending  its  mouth  wider, 
in  proportion,  than  any  other  animal. 
After  its  food  is  digested  in  its  stomach, 
it  returns  the  remains  of  the  animal  it 
fed  on  through  its  mouth  again,  having 
no  other  observable  aperture.  “  This 
circumstance,  strange  as  it  may  appear,’ > 
observes  Mr.  T.  Carpenter,  “  I  have 
often  witnessed.” 

Fig.  3.  is  a  clustered  Polype  of  its 
natural  size  extending  itself.  This  spe¬ 
cimen  was  brought  up  from  236  fa¬ 
thoms,  in  lat.  70  north,  about  80  miles 
from  Greenland,  and  was  at  first  taken 
for  a  fine  full-blown  flower. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  magnified  Polype,  resem¬ 
bling  a  medusa,  or  sea-flower,  and  in- 
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habiting  a  madrepore,  or  species  of 
branching  coral  with  star-shaped  cavi¬ 
ties.  Three  different  parts  compose 
this  wonderful  little  animal*  The  feet 
iare  arranged  all  round,  and  on  the  out¬ 
side  are  seen  cavities,  in  which  are 
lodged  the  animal’s  heads,  which  have 
prickly  rays,  as  in  the  centre,  where  it 
has  a  continued  oscillatory  motion  from 
right  to  left.  It  is  extremely  tender, 
transparent,  and  beautifully  coloured. 


Coral  formations  are  attributed  to  the 
last  described  animals.  Their  labours 
would  fill  many  volumes  and  museums  ; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  immense 
coral  reefs  are  formed  by  them  is  truly 
astonishing.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  sea-fan,  formed  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  these  animals.  He 
broke  off  a  small  piece  of  this  produc¬ 
tion,  and  having  soaked  it  in  water  for 
some  time,  he  found  within  it  multitudes 
of  Polypi.  Coral  rocks,  which  rise  from 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature  ; 


yet  subsequent  investigation  has  proved 
their  foundation  to  be  effected  by  Polypi. 
A  portion  of  our  own  island  is  based  on 
a  foundation  of  coral  ;  and  many  islands 
between  the  tropics  appear  to  rest  en¬ 
tirely  on  masses  of  coral  rocks.  The 
rapidity  of  their  labours  is  equally  sur¬ 
prising  with  their  vastness.  Blumen- 
bach  says,  a  I  have  known  from  eye 
witnesses,  that  pieces  of  wreck  are  often 
found  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  over¬ 
grown  with  madrepores  and  other 
corals,  within  three  quarters  of  a  year. 
From  the  same  cause,  the  harbour  of 
Bantam,  formerly  so  excellent,  is  now 
almost  wholly  obstructed.”  Many  vol¬ 
canic  islands  in  the  South  Seas  and  West 
Indies,  Barbadoes,  for  instance,  are,  as 
it  were,  invested  with  a  circle  of  coral. 
Captain  Cook,  in  his  first  voyage  round 
the  world,  had  ample  experience  on  the 
east  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he 
first  explored,  of  the  danger  to  naviga¬ 
tors  of  unknown  shores,  caused  by  the 
projection  of  coral  stems  to  avast  height 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Captain 
Flinders,  in  his  voyage  to  Terra  Austra¬ 
lis,  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
these  formations  on  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  Kotzebue  in  his  voy¬ 
age  round  the  world,  published  in  182!, 
gives  even  more  minute  details  of  the 
process.  In  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  geological  research 
to  trace  the  progress  of  these  forma¬ 
tions,  by  the  minute  but  combined  la¬ 
bours  of  millions  of  these  marine  zoo¬ 
phytes,  which  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  but  which  have 
been  instrumental  in  giving  to  the  earth 
its  present  form.  Neither  can  we  for¬ 
get  the  exquisite  embellishment  with 
which  Montgomery  has  invested  this 
i(  infancy  of  life”  in  his  sublime  poem 
of  the  Pelican  Island.  Perhaps,  poetry 
and  philosophy  were  never  more  beau¬ 
tifully  blended  than  in  the  passages  to 
which  we  allude.* 

*  See  Mirror,  vol.  x.  p.  279,  389. 
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THE  FALL  OF  NINEVEH. 

[In  a  very  sportive  review  of  Mr.  Ather- 
s  tone’s  poem  of  this  title,  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,  we  find  the  following:] 

We  cannot  make  out  from  the  data, 
what  may  have  been  the  tottle  of  the 
whole  of  the  hostile  armies  engaged  in 
the  great  battle  beneath  the  walls  of  Ni¬ 
neveh.  At  the  lowest  computation,  cer¬ 
tainly  upwards  of  a  million  —at  the 
highest  two  millions.  The  troops  must 
have  covered  much  ground;  but  Mr. 
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Atherstone  so  manages  it,  that  when 
any  one  of  his  heroes  distinguishes  him¬ 
self  by  slaying  or  stubbing,  he  is  seen 
or  heard  over  the  whole  field  of  battle — 
just  us  distinctly — or  perhaps  more  so — 
as  a  president  or  croupier  of  a  civic 
feast,  slaying  or  spouting  in  our  Water¬ 
loo  Rooms.  Neither  Air.  Atherstone, 
nor  the  generals  he  commands,  find  any 
difficulty  in  manoeuvring  such  immense 
bodies.  The  instant  orders  are  issued 
lor  the  advance  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
chariots,  they  drive  up  to  the  spot. 
From  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  ca¬ 
valry  are  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning 
to  charge  upon  any  given  point  and 
twice  five  score  thousand  infantry  are 
wheeled  into  line  in  less  than  no  time — 
or  take  close  column  before  )ou  can  say 
Jack  Robinson — or  form  a  solid  square 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post.  The 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  these 
movements  are  executed  surpass  all 
praise.  As  our  military  and  navcil  pup¬ 
pies  always  say  now,  “  It  was  beauti¬ 
ful.  ”  The  art  of  war  has  been  almost 
entirely  lost  since  Sardanapalus  —  Wel- 
lingtonand  Napoleon  are  ninnies  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Arbaces  and  Salamenes — 
and  to  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  Borodino 
and  Waterloo  mere  street  rows.  Vet, 
somehow  or  other,  with  all  that  rush¬ 
ing  and  roaring,  and  shouting  and  thun¬ 
dering,  and  masterly  movements  among 
millions  of  men,  we,  for  our  own  parts, 
can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  it  is  any  thing  after  all  but  a  sham 
fight.  And  what  is  worse,  when  things 
wear  a  serious  aspect,  and  the  hostile 
armies  “  mean  fighting,  and  nothing 
else,”  it  is  not  possible  to  care  one 
straw  which  of  them  wins  the  toss  for 
the  sun,  or  gives  the  first  knock-down 
blow,  draws  first  blood,  or  wins  the 
light.  There  is  throughout  too  much 
chaffing — and  at  last  it  ends  in  a  wrangle 
and  a  draw,  to  the  mutual  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  combatants,  and  the  disgust 
of  the  spectators. 

Never  having  ourselves  been — any 
more  than  Mr.  Atherstone  in  a  great 
pitched  battle  between  two  armies  of  a 
million  men  each,  we  must  not  be  dog¬ 
matical  on  the  quantity  of  speaking  that 
occurs  either  in  the  ranks,  or  among 
the  generals.  Some  of  Homer’s  heroes 
are  abundantly  loquacious,  no  doubt ; 
but  then  they  talk  as  well  as  they  fight, 
like  warrior-bards  or  sages  as  they  were; 
nobody  has  ever  likened  the  race  of  men 
to  the  race  of  leaves  so  beautiiully  us 
Glaucus.  Mr.  Atherstone ’s  heroes  are 
too  long-winded,  and  deal  not  in  eirea 
nregoevTct..  Belesis,  the  Babylonian 
Priest,  draws  the  slow'  words  intermin¬ 
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ably  out  of  his  mouth,  like  a  mounte¬ 
bank  so  many  yards  of  riband.  At  the 
most  critical  moment  of  a  heady  fight, 

“  And  still  to  lieaveu  he  pointed,  and  cried  out 
Unceasingly ,” 

as  follows.  How  he  escaped  getting 
his  sconce  cracked  during  delivery,  we 
know  not ;  there  must  have  been  strange 
and  culpable  remissness  in  the  Assyrians. 


ALLSPICE. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  allspice  tree 
are  full  of  aromatic  inflammable  par¬ 
ticles,  on  account  of  wrhich  the  growers 
are  extremely  cautious  not  to  suffer  any 
fire  to  be  made  near  the  wTalks,  for  if  it 
once  catch  the  trees,  they  consume  with 
great  rapidity.  Pimento  is  called  All¬ 
spice  from  the  berries  smelling  and  tast¬ 
ing  like  cloves,  juniper-berries,  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  pepper,  or  rather  a  mixture 
of  them  all. 


LIEUTENANT  LUFF, 

“  All  you  that  are  too  fond  of  wine, 
Or  any  other  stuff, 

Take  warning  by  the  dismal  fate 
Of  one  Lieutenant  Luff. 

A  sober  man  he  might  have  been 
Except  in  one  legat'd — 

He  did  uot  like  scjt  water 
So  he  took  to  drink iug  hard. 

Said  he,  let  others  fancy  slops. 

And  talk  in  praise  Of  tea. 

But  I  am  no  Buhe mian. 

So  do  not  like  Buhea  : 

If  wine's  a  poison,  »>o  is  tea. 

Though  in  another  shape ; 

What  matter  whether  one  is  killed 
By  canister  or  grape  ? 

According  to  this  kind  of  taste 
Did  he  indulge  his  drouth. 

And  being  fond  of  port,  he  made 
A  port  hole  of  his  mouth  ! 

A  m  ogle  pint  he  might  have  sipped. 
And  uot  been  out  of  sorts; 

In  geologic  phrase,  the  rock 
He  split  upon  was  quarts  ! 

To  ‘  hold  the  mirror  up  to  vice  ’ 

With  him  was  hard,  alas; 

The  worse  for  wine  he  ofien  w  as. 

But  not  ‘  before  a  glass  ■’ 

No  kind  and  prudent  friend  he  had 
To  bid  him  drink  no  more ; 

The  only  chequers  in  his  course 
Were  at  a  tavern  door. 

Full  soon  the  sad  effects  of  ti.is 
His  frame  began  to  show. 

For  that  old  enemy  the  gout 
Had  taken  him  in  toe ! 

And  joined  with  this  an  evil  cams 
Of  quite  another  sort, 

For  while  he  drank,  himself,  his  purse 
Was  getting  4  something  short.'’ 

For  want  of  cash  he  soon  had  pawned 
One  half  that  he  possessed  ; 

And  drinking  showed  him  duplicates 
Beforehand  of  the  rest. 

So  now  his  creditors  resolved 
To  seize  on  his  assets, 

For  why,  they  found  that  his  half  pay 
Did  uot  half  pay  his  debts. 

But  Luff’  contrived  a  novel  mode 
His  creditors  to  chouse. 

For  his  own  execution  he 
Put  iuto  his  own  house ; 
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A  pistol,  to  the  muzzle  charged, 

He  took  devoid  of  fear, 

Said  he,  *  this  barrel  is  my  last. 

So  now  for  my  last  bier.' 

Against  his  lungs  he  aimed  the  slugs, 

And  not  acainst  his  brain; 

So  he  blew  out  his  lights,  and  none 
Could  blow  them  in  again ; 

A  jury  for  a  verdict  met. 

And  gave  it  in  these  terms  : 

*  We  find  as  how  as  certain  slugs 
Has  sent  him  to  the  worms.'  ” 

Hood's  Comic  Melodies. 


SHOW-HOUSES. 

We  think  that  in  all  gentlemen's  seats 
which  are  considered  show  places,  it 
would  be  much  more  honourable  to  their 
owners,  and  preserve  more  impartial  at¬ 
tention  to  strangers  from  their  servants, 
to  allow  the  payment  for  the  sight  to  be 
voluntarily  dropped  into  a  box,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  foreign  show-buildings  and 
gardens,  than  to  have  it  paid  like  a  phy¬ 
sician’s  fee,  as  at  present.  This  box 
might  be  opened  at  certain  times,  and 
the  money  apportioned  either  among 
all  the  servants,  or  chiefly  to  the  aged 
and  infirm,  or  applied  to  some  other 
benevolent  or  enlightened  purpose.— 
Gardener’s  Magazine. 


TWO  OF  A  NAME. 

George  Colman,  in  his  Random  Re¬ 
cords,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  most 
random  books  we  have  ever  seen,  has 
the  following  oddity  : 

u  It  is  odd  that  I  should  have  known 
two  Harveys,  whose  callings,  though  so 
very  different,  caused  both  one  and  the 
other  to  be  daily  and  hourly  witnesses  of 
scenes  which  smelt  of  mortality :  the 
first  being  a  learned,  leech‘(Dr.  Harvey, 
then  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians,)  the  second  the  landlord  of  the 
Black  Dog,  at  Bedfont,  famed  for  his 
fish  sauce,  and  his  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  cookery.  I  am  uncertain  whether 
he  be  still  alive  ;  but  his  well-known  and 
well-frequented  inn  continues,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  overlook  the  churchyard,  which 
is  remarkable  for  a  couple  of  yewrs,  clip¬ 
ped  into  likenesses,  by  no  means  flatter¬ 
ing,  of  the  beauteous  birds  of  Juno.  I 
once  scrawled  some  lines  at  this  inn, 
which  I  give  from  memory  : — 

Harvey,  whose  inn  commands  a  view 
Of  Bedfont’s  church  and  churchyard,  too. 
Where  yew  trees  into  peacocks  shorn, 

In  vegetable  torture  mourn, 

Is  liable,  no  doubt,  to  glooms, 

From  “  Meditations  on  the  Tombs.* 

But,  while  he  meditates,  he  cooks, 

Thus  both  to  quick  and  dead  he  looks ; 

Turning  his  mind  to  nothing,  save  * 
Thoughts  on  man’s  gravy  and  his  grave. 

Long  may  he  keep  from  churchyard  holes 
Our  bodies,  with  his  sauce  for  soles  ! 

Long  may  he  binder  death  from  beckoning 
His  guests  to  settle  their  last  reckoning. 


MONSIEUR  TONSON. 

*  Begar !  here’s  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again.” 

Mr.  Taylor’s  very  pleasant  yew  de-mot, 
Monsieur  Tonson ,  illustrated  with  half- 
a-dozen  clever  prints  from  the  pencil  of 
Robert  Cruikshank,  is  a  treat  for  all 
ages.  They  are  etchy  and  spirited,  and 
nearly  free  from  caricature  ;  whilst  the 
fun  and  humour  displayed  in  each  are 
almost  as  good  as  witnessing  the  Tonson 
farce,  so  long  familiar  to  our  stage. 
To  particularize  the  prints  is  more  than 
we  can  do,  especially  as  the  reader  may 
satisfy  himself  for  a  shilling  ! 


a  portrait. 

We  have  before  us  now  at  the  table  on 
which  we  write,  a  girl,  beautiful,  indeed, 
in  herself,  but  so  plainly,  and  yet  so 
tastefully  dressed,  as  to  add  to  her  na¬ 
tural  loveliness.  She  has  light  brown 
hair,  clustering  thickly  down  her  cheek ; 
her  blue  eyes  are  fixed  intently  on  a 
book,  while  her  rosy  lips  seem  to  move 
unconsciously,  and  her  brow  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  intense  excitement 
under  the  inspiration  of  what  she  is 
reading.  She  wears  a  plain  white 
gown  ;  a  pink-coloured  kerchief  in  vain 
endeavours  to  conceal  the  heavings  of 
her  breast ;  no  necklace  is  round  her 
throat — and,  above  all,  none  of  those  re¬ 
volting  remnants  of  barbarity — ear-rings 
—destroying  the  chaste  simplicity  of  her 
cheek  and  neck.  And  what  is  there  in 
all  that  ?  A  thousand  girls  dress  simply 
and  elegantly  in  white  gowns,  a  thou¬ 
sand  wear  no  ornaments  in  their  hair, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  submit 
to  no  manacles  in  their  ears  ;  and  yet, 
with  many,  this  unadorned  style  would 
not  be  the  most  becoming.  Give  brace¬ 
lets  on  the  wrist,  and  aigrettes  in  their 
locks,  to  the  flashing-eyed  flirt ;  dress 
her  in  gay-coloured  silks,  and  let  rings 
sparkle  on  every  finger  as  she  lifts  it  in 
playful  and  heartless  gaiety  to  captivate 
some  large-eyed,  wide-mouthed  spoon, 
who  thinks  she  cares  only  for  him ; — 
but  to  the  meek  and  gentle  daughters  of 
our  hearts,  the  noiseless  spirits  of  our 
homes,  give  drapery  pure  and  spotless 
as  their  thoughts,  and  white  as  the 
snowy  bosoms  which  it  covers. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


WAGES. 

The  average  annual  wages  of  labour  in 
Hindostan  are  from  one  pound  to  two 
pounds,  troy,  of  silver,  a  year.  In  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  from  nine  pounds  to  fifteen 
pounds,  troy.  In  Upper  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  they  are 
from  twelve  pounds  to  twenty  pounds. 
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Within  the  same  time,  the  American 
labourer  obtains  twelve  times,  and  the 
English  labourer  nine  times  as  much 
silver  as  the  Hindoo. — Lecture  on  “  the 
Cost  of  obtaining  Money ,”  by  N.  fV. 
Senior,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  at  Oxford. 


STEAM-COACHES. 

A  stage-coach  and  four  horses,  spank¬ 
ing  along,  may  not  exactly  come  under 
the  head  of  the  picturesque,  but  at  any 
rate  they  are  more  glorious  to  behold 
than  a  steam-coach  with  its  boiler,  if 
one  may  be  permitted  to  judge  by  the 
engravings  of  that  invention.  The  poet 
Wordsworth  has  likened  the  smoking 
horses  of  a  wagon  to  Apollo  in  a  cloud ; 
but  unto  what  should  he  liken  the  smok¬ 
ing  tubes  of  a  steam-coach  ?  There  has 
been  a  whisper  of  a  steam-plough.  How 
future  commentators  will  rack  their 
brains  over  the  first  stanza  of  Gray’s 
Elegy  in  a  Churchyard  !  “  The  plough¬ 
man  homeward  plods  his  weaiy  way  !” 
What  in  the  world  could  that  mysterious 
personage,  “  the  ploughman,”  have 
been  ? 


JAVANESE  CHILDREN. 

The  children  of  Java  are  well  growm, 
strong,  and  nimble  ;  qualities  conceived 
to  arise  from  their  being  brought  up  in 
the  open  air.  They  are  washed  in  cold 
water  on  the  very  day  of  their  birth,  and 
the  practice  is  continued  until  they  are 
able  to  run  alone,  and  follow  their  own 
inclination  for  bathing.  From  thence¬ 
forward  they  have  a  sort  of  amphibious 
life;  indeed,  whenever  the  heat  is  most 
overpowering,  both  children  and  grown 
up  persons  jump  into  the  water,  or  else 
lustrate  one  another  from  head  to  foot 
out  of  a  hollow  cocoa-nut. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

[ Vo l.  vii.  and  viii.  of  the  New  Series  in¬ 
clude  Rob  Roy.  The  situations  of  the 
Frontispieces  are  well  chosen — the  first 
being  the  Baillie  meeting  with  Rob  in 
the  Tolbooth  ;  and  the  second,  Osbal- 
distone’s  first  interview  with  Rashleigh, 
at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  with  Diana  Ver¬ 
non,  and  so  exquisitely  described  in  these 
words  :  u  I  started  up  in  amazement — 
Diana  Vernon  stood  before  me,  resting 
on  the  arm  of  a  figure  sr>  strongly  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  portrait  so  often 


mentioned,  that  I  looked  hastily  at  the 
frame,  expecting  to  see  it  empty."  The 
Vignettes  are  comparatively  interesting. 
The  additional  Notes,  extending  to  up¬ 
wards  of  130  pages  contain  many  docu¬ 
ments  and  characteristic  anecdotes  w'hich 
throw  much  light  on  the  personal  his¬ 
tory  of  Rob  Roy.  From  these  we  select 
the  following  :] 

He  himself  appears  to  have  been  sin¬ 
gularly  adapted  lor  the  profession  which 
he  proposed  to  exercise.  His  stature 
was  not  of  the  tallest,  but  his  person 
was  uncommonly  strong  and  compact. 
The  greatest  peculiarities  of  his  frame 
were  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  and 
the  great  and  almost  disproportioned 
length  of  his  arms  ;  so  remarkable,  in¬ 
deed,  that  it  was  said  he  could,  without 
stooping,  tie  the  garters  of  his  Highland 
hose,  which  are  placed  two  inches  be¬ 
low  the  knee.  His  countenance  was 
open,  manly,  stern  at  periods  of  danger, 
but  frank  and  cheerful  in  his  hours  of 
festivity.  His  hair  was  dark  red,  thick, 
and  frizzled,  and  curled  short  around  the 
face.  His  fashion  of  dress  showed,  of 
course,  the  knees  and  upper  part  of  the 
leg,  which  was  described  to  me  as  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  Highland  bull,  hir¬ 
sute,  with  red  hair,  and  evincing  muscu¬ 
lar  strength  similar  to  that  animal.  To 
these  personal  qualifications  must  be 
added  a  masterly  use  of  the  Highland 
sword,  in  which  his  length  of  arm  gave 
him  great  advantage,  and  a  perfect  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  recesses  of 
the  wild  country  in  which  he  harboured, 
and  the  character  of  the  various  indivi¬ 
duals,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  with 
whom  he  might  come  in  contact. 

His  mental  qualities  seem  to  have 
been  no  less  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Though 
the  descendant  of  the  blood-thirsty  Ciar 
Mohr,  he  inherited  none  of  his  ances¬ 
tor’s  ferocity.  On  the  contrary,  Rob 
Roy  avoided  every  appearance  of  cruelty, 
and  it  is  not  averred  that  he  was  ever 
the  means  of  unnecessary  bloodshed,  or 
the  actor  in  any  deed  which  could  lead 
the  way  to  it.  His  schemes  of  plunder 
were  contrived  and  executed  with  equal 
boldness  and  sagacity,  and  were  almost 
universally  successful,  from  the  skill 
with  which  they  were  laid,  and  the 
secrecy  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
were  executed.  Like  Robin  Hood  of 
England,  he  was  a  kind  and  gentle  rob¬ 
ber,  and,  while  he  took  from  the  rich, 
was  liberal  in  relieving  the  poor.  This 
might  in  part  be  policy  ;  but  the  univer¬ 
sal  tradition  of  the  country  speaks  it  to 
have  arisen  from  a  better  motive.  All 
whom  I  have  conversed  with,  and  I  have 


in  my  youth  seen  some  who  knew  Rob 
Roy'personaliy,  gave  him  the  character 
of  a  benevolent  and  humane  man  “  in 
his  way.’’ 

I  may  here  mention  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  Rob  Roy  appears  to  have 
given  way.  My  late  venerable  friend, 
John  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  alike  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  classical  scholar  and  as  an  au¬ 
thentic  register  of  the  ancient  history 
and  manners  of  Scotland,  informed  me, 
that  on  occasion  of  a  public  meeting  at 
a  bonfire  in  the  town  of  Doune,  Rob 
Roy  gave  some  offence  to  James  Ed- 
mondstone  of  Newton,  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  unfortunately  concerned 
in  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Rollo,  (see 
Maclaurin’s  Criminal  Trials,  No.  IX.), 
when  Edmondstone  compelled  MacGre¬ 
gor  to  quit  the  town  on  pain  of  being 
thrown  by  him  into  the  bonfire.  “  I 
broke  one  of  your  ribs  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  ’’  said  he,  “  and  now,  Rob,  if 
you  provoke  me  farther,  I  will  break 
your  neck.’’  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Edmondstone  was  a  man  of 
consequence  in  the  Jacobite  party,  as 
he  carried  the  royal  standard  of  James 
VII.  at  the  battle  of  Sherrif-muir,  and 
also,  that  he  was  near  the  door  of  his 
own  mansion-house,  and  probably  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  friends  and  adherents. 
Rob  Roy,  however,  suffered  in  reputa¬ 
tion  for  retiring  under  such  a  threat. 

Another  well-vouched  case  is  that  of 
Cunningham  of  Boquhan. 

Henry  Cunningham,  Esq.  of  Boqu¬ 
han,  was  a  gentleman  of  Stirlingshire, 
who,  like  many  exquisites  of  our  own 
time,  united  a  natural  high  spirit  and 
daring  character  with  an  affectation  of 
delicacy  of  address  and  manners  amount¬ 
ing  to  foppery.  He  chanced  to  be  in 
company  with  Rob  Roy,  who  either  in 
contempt,  of  Boqulian’s  supposed  effe¬ 
minacy,  or  because  he  thought  him  a 
safe  person  to  fix  a  quarrel  on,  (a  point 
which  Rob’s  enemies  alleged  he  was 
wont  to  consider),  insulted  him  so 
grossly  that  a  challenge  passed  between 
them.  The  goodwite  of  the  clachan 
had  hidden  Cunningham’s  sword,  and, 
while  he  rummaged  the  house  in  quest 
of  his  own  or  some  other,  R.ob  Roy 
went  to  the  Shieling  Hall,  the  appointed 
place  of  combat,  and  paraded  there  with 
great  majesty,  waiting  for  his  anta¬ 
gonist.  In  the  meantime,  Cunningham 
had  rummaged  out  an  old  sword,  and, 
entering  the  ground  of  contest  in  all 
haste,  rushed  on  the  outlaw  with  such 
unexpected  fury  that  he  fairly  drove  him 
off'  the  field,  nor  did  he  show  himself  in 
the  village  again  for  some  time.  Mr. 
MacGregor  Stirling  has  a  softened  ac¬ 


count  of  this  anecdote  in  his  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Nimmo’s  Stirlingshire;  still  he 
records  Rob  Roy’s  discomfiture. 


LAST  DAYS  OF,  DIDEROT, 

The  French  Philosopher . 

It  is  wrell  known  that  Diderot  went  to 
Russia,  where  the  Empress  Catherine 
was  very  generous  to  him.  A  short 
time  after  his  return  his  health  broke 
up.  “  The  1.9th  of  February,  1784,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  spitting  of 
blood.  *  It  is  all  over,’  said  he  to  me  ; 
‘  we  must  part :  I  am  strong — it  will 
not  take  place  in  a  couple  of  days,  but  a 
fortnight,  a  month,  a  year.’  1  was  so 
accustomed  to  give  credence  to  every 
thing  he  said,  that  I  did  not  for  a  mo  - 
ment  doubt  the  truth ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  illness  I  never  approached 
him  but  with  trembling,  or  quitted  him 
but  with  the  fear  of  its  being  for  ever. 
The  nature  of  the  spitting  of  blood,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  state  of  his  pulse,  an¬ 
nounced  inflammation  of  the  lungs — he 
was  bled  three  times  in  twenty- four 
hours; — the  dangerous  symptoms  gave 
way,  and  he  seemed  to  be  approaching 
to  convalescence.  The  eighth  day  of 
his  illness  he  attempted  to  enter  into 
conversation;  but  his  head  was  disor¬ 
dered — he  spoke  without  meaning,  wTas 
himself  aware  of  it,  essayed  the  same 
subject  again,  and  did  the  same.  He 
then  rose.  ‘  An  apoplexy,’  said  he  to 
me,  looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror,  and 
makingme  observe  his  mouth,  which  was 
slightly  distorted,  and  his  hand  cold  and 
motionless.  He  retired  to  his  chamber, 
reposed  himself  on  the  bed,  embraced 
my  mother,  took  leave  of  her,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  me,  pointed  out  the  place  where 
some  books  wrere  to  be  found  that  did 
not  belong  to  him,  and  ceased  to  speak. 
Nevertheless,  he  revived,  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  The  cure  of  Saint  Sulpice, 
hearing  of  his  illness,  came  frequently 
to  see  him.  One  day,  when  they  had 
agreed  upon  many  points  of  morality 
which  had  reference  to  charity  and  good 
works,  the  cure  ventured  to  say,  that  if 
he  would  print  these  opinions,  and  a 
slight  retraction  of  his  works,  it  would 
have  a  great  effect  on  the  world.  ‘  1  be¬ 
lieve  it,  Monsieur  le  Cure  ;  but  you 
must  allow  that  I  should  tell  an  impu¬ 
dent  lie.’  ”  Diderot  went  and  resided 
with  a  iriend  in  the  country  ;  but  shortly 
quitted  it  to  occupy  a  superb  suite  of 
apartments,  which  the  Empress  of  Rus¬ 
sia  had  engaged  for  him  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu.  He  enjoyed  them  for  twelve 
days  ;  he  was  quite  delighted  ;  having 
always  lodged  in  a  garret,  he  found  him- 
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self  in  a  palace.  But  every  day  his 
physical  powers  declined  :  his  reason, 
however,  was  unimpaired  ;  and  he  was 
fully  persuaded  of  his  approaching  dis¬ 
solution.  He  was  uneasy  at  being  the 
source  of  affliction  to  those  about  him, 
and  whom  he  saw  overwhelmed  with 
grief :  he  busied  himself  with  all  that 
could  divert  or  beguile  them  :  every  day 
he  would  cause  a  fresh  arrangement  of 
the  objects  around  him  ;  he  hung  up  his 
prints  anew.  The  evening  previous  to 
his  decease,  they  brought  him  a  more 
commodious  bed  ;  the  workmen  irritated 
him  with  the  noise  of  putting  it  up. 

‘  My  men,’  said  he  to  them,  ‘  you  are 
taking  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  for  a  piece 
furniture  of  four  days’  use.’  In  the 
evening  he  received  his  friends  ;  the 
conversation  turned  upon  philosophy 
and  the  various  roads  of  reaching  this 
science.  ‘  The  first  step,’  said  he,  ‘  to¬ 
wards  philosophy  is  incredulity.’  These 
words  were  the  last  he  uttered  in  my 
presence  ;  it  was  late  ;  I  left  him  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  He  rose 
on  Saturday,  the  30Lh  of  Juk,  1784,  and 
conversed  the  whole  morning  with  his 
son-in-law  and  his  physician ;  he  sat 
down  to  dinner,  took  soup,  ate  some 
boiled  mutton,  and  an  apricot,  which 
my  mother  wished  to  prevent.  ‘  What 
the  devil  harm  do  you  think  this  can  do 
me?’  He  ate  it ;  placed  his  elbows  on 
the  table  to  take  some  preserved  cher¬ 
ries  ;  coughed  slightly.  My  mother 
spoke  to  him.  As  he  was  silent,  she 
raised  her  head— gazed  upon  him — he 


was  no  more  ! 
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BURNING  OF  MOSCOAV. 

From  a  French  I  Fork,  translated  in  the 
Foreign  Literary  Gazette. 

Thu  ravages  of  the  destructive  winter 
upon  Frenchmen  maybe  faintly  conced¬ 
ed,  when  it  is  asserted  that  tew  of  our 
troops  were  provided  with  the  resources 
absolutely  indispensable  even  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  lightly  clad ;  others  were 
scarcely  covered  by  their  tattered  gar¬ 
ments/  In  this  state  of  nudity  were 
they  obliged  to  march,  struggling  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  against  the  rigour  of  the 
north  wind,  and  braving  it.  through  the 
bivouac  of  the  night.  Then  only  was 
the  army  really  dispersed  and  annihi¬ 
lated  by  the  frost— then  only  was  every 
trace  of  discipline  destroyed.  Deaf  to 
the  voice  of  command,  the  soldiers  list¬ 
ened  only  to  the  dictates  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  ;  the  officers  were  mingled  pell- 
mell  in  their  ranks.  The  troops  were 
soon  without  shoes,  in  place  of  which 


were  substituted  pieces  of  cloth,  of 
linen,  or  skins  of  animals  fastened  with 
strings,  or  even  with  straw  twisted  to¬ 
gether.  These  rude  contrivances  were 
insufficient  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  to  the  extremities.  The  suf¬ 
ferer,  on  first  experiencing  the  attacks 
of  the  cold,  involuntarily  slackened  his 
pace — then  slowdy,  and  with  effort,  ad¬ 
vanced  one  after  the  other  his  stiffened 
joints — reeled — stopped — and  fell  to  rise 
no  more  !  Often,  ere  life  was  totally  ex¬ 
tinct,  the  victim  was  stripped  by  his 
comrades,  who  struggled  over  his  naked 
body  for  the  wretched  booty  of  his  rags  ! 
Misfortune  had  dried  up  the  sources  of 
pity  in  every  heart.  Here  and  there  the 
plunder  of  a  solitary  expiring  wretch, 
divided  amongst  the  greedy  survivors, 
added  a  few  tatters  to  the  livery  of 
wrretchedness  and  want.  Some  enve¬ 
loped  their  heads  with  the  meagre  frag¬ 
ments,  and  thus  increased  the  involun¬ 
tary  horror  inspired  by  their  fleshless, 
livid  countenances,  their  sunken  eyes, 
their  cheeks  emaciated  by  suffering  and 
privation,  and  bristling  with  a  filthy 
beard.  A  few  weeks  before,  each  eye 
had  sparkled  with  the  expression  of 
hope — each  cheek  had  glowed  with  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  martial  comeliness. 
Now7  famine  and  despair  sat  on  every 
face — so  changed  that  for  days  together, 
friends  marched  side  by  side  wnthout  re¬ 
cognising  each  other’s  features.  Many 
a  sufferer,  at  length  aware  of  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  some  once-loved  comrade,  avoid¬ 
ed  his  presence,  that  he  might  in  soli¬ 
tude  and  secrecy  devour  the  scanty, 
loathsome  pittance  which  else  the  im¬ 
portunity  of  a  dying  friend  might  urge 
him  to  divide !  *  *  *  * 

Night  came,  and  writh  it  scenes  not 
less  deplorable  than  those  which  the  day 
had  witnessed.  The  soldiers  who  first 
arrived  at  the  bivouacs  kindled  immense 
fires,  round  which  they  thronged  in 
crowrds.  At  sight  of  the  flames  even 
the  feeble  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
crawl  to  the  spot,  and  eagerly  implored 
permission  to  stretch  their  limbs  for  a 
moment  before  the  blaze.  Their  en¬ 
treaties  being  granted,  they  rushed  upon 
the  burning  pile  ;  and,  astonished  at  not 
feeling  the  heat,  plunged  their  benumb¬ 
ed,  icy  hands  into  the  red-hot  embers. 
The  vital  parts  were  instantly  torn  by 
the  most  excruciating  agony  ; — mortifi¬ 
cation  took  place,  and  death  ensued  in  a 
few  hours.  The  most  cruel  losses  were 
sustained  by  one  division  in  particular, 
formed  in  a  great  measure  of  youths 
under  the  age  strictly  prescribed  by-  the 
conscription  law's.  Exposed  too  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  action  of  excessive  cold, 
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these  unseasoned  troops  experienced  the 
first  attacks  of  the  frost  in  their  hands* 
then  in  their  arms,  which  all  at  once  be- 
homing  paralyzed,  dropped  their  mus¬ 
kets.  The  unfortunate  youths  next 
stared  vacantly  around,  and  exhibited  all 
the  heart-rending  sj-mptoms  of  madness. 
Their  limbs  tottered  like  those  of 
drunken  men — they  fell — essayed  to  rise 
— but  in  vain.  Their  contracted  features 
assumed  a  purple  tint.  On  the  point  of 
death,  they  wept  like  children  ;  and  the 
stream  of  life  rushing  towards  the  brain, 
forced  itself  a  passage  through  their 
half-extinguished  eyes,  whence  it  issued 
in  tears  of  blood.  In  this  appalling 
manner,  and  in  less  than  three  days, 
seven  thousand  perished.  The  routes 
by  which  the  army  passed  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  hotly  disputed  held  of  battle, 
strewed  with  arms,  cannon,  baggage, 
and  dying  soldiers,  whom  the  Russians 
disdained  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  plun¬ 
dered  and  massacred  in  cold  blood.  The 
Russian  officers  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
restrain  the  barbarity,  at  sight  of  which 
they  sickened  :  the  Cossacks  answered 
their  remonstrances  with  ferocious  cries 
of  “Moscow! — Moscow!” — thus  inti¬ 
mating  their  desire  of  avenging  upon 
their  hapless  prey  the  burning  of  the 
Russian  capital — the  atrocious  crime  of 
a  Russian  governor.  Without  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  figurative  language,  it  may  be 
averred,  that  before  the  end  of  the  fatal 
10th  of  December,  blood  flowed  in  tor¬ 
rents  through  the  streets  of  Wilna, 
which  were  strewed  with  corpses.  The 
sick  in  the  hospitals,  forgotten  altoge¬ 
ther,  and  left  without  attention  or  pro¬ 
per  food,  perished  on  their  wretched 
straw  beds  in  all  the  agonies  of  despair. 
The  feeble  number  of  victims  who 
escaped  the  butchery  of  the  10th  were 
marched  into  the  interior,  with  the 
bands  of  prisoners  captured  at  Minsk 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Beresina.  Ex¬ 
posed  during  the  day  to  the  rigours  of  a 
destructive  climate,  they  were  compelled 
to  bivouac  during  the  night  without  fire 
or  food.  Of  5,000  prisoners  marched  in 
this  manner  upon  Bobrouik,  only  twenty 
lived  to  reach  their  destination. 


©attierer 

“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

SflAKSrEARE, 


PHILIPPICS. 

This  was  the  name  given  to  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  against  Philip,  King  of 
Macedon,to  rouse  the  Athenians  against 
Philip,  and  guard  against  his  crafty  po¬ 
licy.  They  are  esteemed  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  that  great  orator.  Cicero’s 


Philippics  cost  him  his  life ;  Marc  Antony 
having  been  so  irritated  with  them,  that 
when  he  arrived  at  the  triumvirate,  he 
procured  Cicero’s  murder,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  stuck  it  up  in  the  very  place 
whence  the  orator  delivered  the  phi¬ 
lippics. 


CURIOUS  RHYMING  SPECIMEN  OF  AN¬ 
CIENT  WITCHCRAFT. 

William  Clowes,  an  eminent  surgeon 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  tells  a  merry 
story  of  an  old  beldam,  who  was  put  on 
her  trial  for  using  witchcraft  in  the  cure 
of  diseases.  The  judges,  who  saw  the 
ignorance  as  well  as  the  malice  of  the 
persecutors,  told  the  dame,  if  she  would 
divulge  her  charm  she  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  This  she  readily  did,  to  the  no 
small  diversion  of  the  court,  when  she 
informed  them,  that  it  consisted  in  re¬ 
peating  the  following  words,  after  the 
stipulated  pay,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
penny 

u  My  loaf  in  my  lap, 

My  penny  in  my  purse, 

Thou  art  never  the  better, 

And  I  am  never  the  worse.” 


SMOKING  JOKE. 

In  the  book  in  which  travellers  who  vi¬ 
sit  Mount  Vesuvius  usually  inscribe  their 
names,  a  captain  of  Austrian  dragoons 
made  the  following  curious  entry,  which 
we  translate  literally  : — “  F.  N.  has  lit 
his  pipe  at  the  crater  of  Vesuvius — Pro¬ 
vidence  and  the  Tuscan  dragoons  for 
ever.”— Foreign  Literary  Gazette. 

FAMILIAR  SCIENCE. 
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This  elegant  Chapel  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
populous  “hamlet”  of  Hammersmith, 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  Suspension 
Bridge.  The  ground  was  given  by 
—  Scott,  Esq.,  and  the  Chapel  erected 
by  his  Majesty’s  Commissioners.  It  is 
a  handsome  Grecian  Ionic  structure, 
from  the  design  of  Edward  Lapidge, 
Esq.,  the  ingenious  architect  of  King¬ 
ston  New  Bridge,  described  in  our  12th 
volume.  The  chapel  is  of  Suffolk  brick, 
finished  with  Bath  stone.  The  tower 
being  entirely  of  the  latter  material.  The 
builders  were  the  Messrs.  Birds,  of 
Hammersmith;  and  the  total  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  the  expense  of  enclosing  the 
ground,  amounted  to  about  12,000/.  The 
interior  is  neatly  finished,  and  will  ac¬ 
commodate  1,600  persons,  in  galleries 
Vol.  xv.  L 


and  pews ;  it  was  opened  towards  the 
close  of  last  year. 

Perhaps  St.  Peter’s  Chapel  may  be 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  environs  of 
the  metropolis.  There  is  harmony  and 
much  classic  beauty  in  the  design  ;  it  is 
free  from  elaborate  or  unnecessary  orna¬ 
ment  ;  and  allowing  the  Grecian  to  be 
appropriate  architecture  for  a  church, 
the  whole  structure  is  complimentary  to 
the  taste  and  talents  of  the  architect. 
The  introduction  of  Egyptian  door¬ 
ways  in  St.  Peter’s  may  be  objected  to  ; 
but  if  a  fault  and  censurable,  this  is  far 
from  a  solitary  instance  of  such  a  choice. 
The  pediment  and  fluted  Ionic  columns 
are  well  proportioned,  and  sufficiently 
ornamental. 
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FALLACIES  CONCERNING  THE 
DEATH  OF  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 
DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Seek  not  renown — 

If  thou  wouldst  sleep  in  kind  forgetfulness, 

Let  all  the  blazon  of  thy  being  be 
The  fading  recordon  the  coffin’s  lid, 

That,  shut  up  with  the  worm,  is  seen  no  more  : 
For  should  thy  virtues  wear  a  winning  shape. 
The  flattering  world  will  paint  thee  as  a  god  ; 
And  should  thy  faults  be  blacker  than  the  night, 
The  lying  crowd  will  add  one  deeper  shade.” 

The  Recluse. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  remark  attached  by 
you  to  the  notice  of  Cliefden,  referring 
to  my  contradiction  of  a  passage  in 
Pope’s  Dunciad,  relative  to  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Kirkby 
Moorside,  induces  me  to  make  a  few 
further  comments  on  the  subject ;  to 
which  I  beg  leave  to  affix  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  alleged  letter  from  the 
Duke  to  Dr.  Barrow. 

In  the  list  of  plausible  fallacies  which 
report  and  record  have  propagated,  may 
be  placed  Pope’s  description  of  the  scene 
of  Buckingham’s  death,  and  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  to  the  dying  Villiers,  in 
Simpson’s  “  Plea  for  Religion.”  Re¬ 
specting  the  first  of  these  misstatements, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  an  engraving  of 
the  house  in  which  the  “  lord  of  useless 
thousands”  expired,  is  extant  in  a  ma¬ 
gazine  published  at  Scarborough  ;  and 
which  was  copied  for  the  “  Table  Book’’ 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hone ;  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  which  said  engraving  I  can 
vouch  from  ocular  inspection  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  misnomer  of  Pope  is  noto¬ 
rious  amongst  the  literati  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  house  is  built  in  a  style 
which  was  then  considered  elegant  for 
a  farmer’s  mansion ;  and  has  not  the 
least  indication  of  ever  having  been  an 
“  inn.”  The  walls  are  not  “  of  dung,’’ 
nor  the  “  floors  of  plaster;”  the  one 
having  substantially  stood  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  and  (a  positive  nega¬ 
tion  to  the  affirmed  material  of  the 
other),  the  impress  of  a  seal  bearing  the 
duke’s  arms,  having  been  found  in  a 
crevice  of  the  boarded  floor  of  one  of  the 
rooms.  With  an  eye  to  the  authorities 
of  Mr.  Hinderwell,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Eastmead,  the  former  in  his  “  Flistory 
of  Scarborough,’’  and  the  latter  in  his 
il  Historia  Rievallensis,”  the  Lord  Ar¬ 
ran’s  letter  affords  ample  conviction  as 
to  the  non-identity  of  the  place  as  a 
public-house.  “  It  is  built,”  says  Mr. 
Eastmead,  “  in  the  ancient  style,  with 
projecting  wings,  and  is  the  best  house 
in  the  town,  save  one.  The  length  of 
the  front  is  sixteen  yards.  The  room 
in  which  the  duke  died  is  on  the  second 


floor  in  front  of  the  house  ;  and  is  the 
best  lodging-room  in  it.  The  boards 
are  fir,  which  were  there  at  the  time  of 
his  decease .”  Pope,  who  no  doubt 
founded  this  part  of  his  lampoon  upon 
hearsay,  may  be  impugned  of  painting 
in  exaggerated  colours  ;  and  the  same 
intellect  which  could  magnify  “  Wind¬ 
sor  Forest  ”  into  an  El  Dorado,  may  very 
pertinently  be  suspected  of  exercising 
the  poet’s  prerogative  in  sketching  the 
deathbed  of  Buckingham. 

To  the  epistle  so  falsely  ascribed  to 
the  duke,  the  charge  of  theoretical  ex¬ 
travagance  will  apply.  It  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  tenour  of  the  reprobate’s 
life  for  Pope  to  represent  him  as  dying 
in  the  most  pitiable  destitution,  and  thus 
give  him  a  sentimental  finish  ;  and  it 
was  not  less  to  the  purpose  that,  look¬ 
ing  back  to  the  scoffer’s  career,  some¬ 
thing  very  fine  should  be  palmed  on  the 
public  as  the  effusions  of  his  parting 
moments.  But  the  contriver  of  the  fic¬ 
tion,  however  amiable  his  intentions,  is 
better  entitled  to  praise  for  his  zeal  than 
admiration  for  his  talent.  The  letter  is 
too  lengthy  for  insertion  here  ;  but  a 
few  passages,  promiscuously  selected, 
and  compared  with  the  sentences  in 
Italic  in  Lord  Arran’s  letter,  will  prove 
its  invalidity. 

The  duke  is  represented  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  Dr.  Barrow— Dear  Doctor  :  1 
always  looked  upon  you  as  a  person  of 
true  virtue ;  and  know  you  to  have  a 
sound  understanding ;  for,  however  I 
may  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  religion,  or  the  dictates  of 
reason,  I  can  honestly  assure  you  that  I 
have  always  had  the  highest  veneration 

lor  both.  The  world  and  I  shake  hands. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  companions  of  my  former  liber¬ 
tinism  would  scarcely  believe  their  eyes 
were  you  to  show  this  epistle.  They 
would  laugh  at  me  as  a  dreaming  en¬ 
thusiast,  or  pity  me  as  a  timorous 
wretch,  who  was  shocked  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  futurity.  But  whoever 
laughs  at  me  for  being  right,  or  pities 
me  for  being  sensible  of  my  errors,  is 
more  entitled  to  my  compassion  than 
resentment.  *  *  *  * 

Is  this  odious  little  hut  a  suitable  lodg¬ 
ing  for  a  prince  f  Is  this  anxiety  of  mind 

becoming  the  character  of  a  Christian  ? 
*  *  *  *  *  •# 

1  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  last  visit 
I  shall  ever  solicit  from  you.  My  dis¬ 
temper  is  powerful.  Come  and  pray  for 
the  departing  spirit  of  the  poor,  un¬ 
happy  Buckingham.” 

Now  if  the  reader  will  but  note  the 
Italics,  he  will  be  able  to  discover  the 
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sophistry  of  this  document,  as  com¬ 
pared  with,  the  Italics  in  the  subjoined. 
The  duke’s  complaint  was  an  ague, 
caught  from  sitting  on  the  ground  after 
Ixdng  heated  with  hunting.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  are  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Lord  Arran  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Hamilton)  to  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Ro¬ 
chester  ;  and  wrhich  appeared  in  the 
/Whitehall  Evening  Post ,  of  January  3, 
1784: — “  Kerby  Moorside,  April  17, 
1687.  My  lord,  mere  chance  having 
throwm  me  into  these  parts  by  accident, 
as  1  was  at  York,  in  my  journey  towards 
Scotland,  I  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  illness  here,  which  made  me 
take  a  resolution  to  wait  upon  his  grace, 
to  see  what  condition  he  was  in.  I  found 
he  had  been  long  ill  of  an  ague,  which 
had  made  him  weak  ;  but  his  under¬ 
standing  was  as  good  as  ever  ;  and  his 
noble  parts  were  so  entire,  that  though 
.1  saw  death  in  his  looks  at  first  sight, 
he  would  by  no  means  think  of  it.  He 
told  me  he  was  on  horseback  but  twTo 
days  before  ;  and  that  he  found  himself 
so  well  at  heart,  that  he  was  sure  he 
could  he  in  no  danger  of  his  life.  He 
told  me  he  had  a  mighty  descent  fallen 
upon  his  abdomen,  with  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  a  great  swelling  ;  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  came  on  those  lower  parts,  and 
rapidly  ascended,  so  that  it  soon  occa¬ 
sioned  his  death.  I  confess  it  made  my 
heart  bleed  to  see  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  in  so  pitiful  a  place,  and  in  so 
bad  a  condition ;  and  what  made  it  worse, 
he  was  not  at  all  sensible  of  it ,  for  he 
thought  in  a  day  or  two  he  should  be 
well ;  and  when  we  minded  him  of  his 
condition,  he  said,  it  was  not  so  as  we 
apprehended.  The  doctors  told  me  his 
case  was  desperate  ;  and  though  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  free  exercise  of  his  senses, 
that  in  a  day  or  two,  at  most,  it  wTould 
kill  him  :  but  they  durst  not  tell  him  of 
it ;  so  they  put  a  hard  part  upon  me  to 
pronounce  death  to  him ;  which  I  saw 
approaching  so  fast,  that  I  thought  it 
was  high  time  for  him  to  think  of  an¬ 
other  world  ;  for  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  long  in  this.  So  I  sent 
for  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son,  a  neighbour  of  his  grace’s,  to  he  an 
assistant  to  me  in  this  work :  so  we 
jointly  represented  his  condition  to  him ; 

who  I  saw  at  first  was  very  uneasy. 

*  *  #  *  ”  *  # 

Having  formerly  heard  that  he  had  been 
inclined  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  if  1  should  send  for  a  priest ; 
for  I  thought  any  act  that  would  be  like 
a  Christian  was  what  his  condition  now 
wanted  most ;  but  he  positively  told  me 
he  was  not  of  that  persuasion  ;  so  v:ovld 
L  2 
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not  hear  any  more  on  that  subject ;  lor 
he  was  ol  the  Church  of  England  :  but 
hitherto  he  would  not  hear  of  a  parson, 
though  he  had  declared  his  aversion  to 
my  ollering  to  send  for  a  priest.  But 
after  some  time,  beginning  to  feel  his 
distemper  mount,  he  desired  me  to  send 
for  the  parson  of  this  parish,  who  said 
prayers  for  him,  which  he  joined  in  very 
freely  ;  but  still  did  not  think  he  should 
die  ;  though  this  was  yesterday ,  at  seven 
in  the  morning ,  and  he  died  about  eleven 
at  night.  *  *  *  * 

I  then  said,  that  since  he  would  do  no¬ 
thing  in  his  worldly  affairs,  I  desired  he 
might  die  like  a  Christian  ;  and  since  he 
called  himself  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  parson  was  ready  here  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  him,  wrhich  he  said  he 
would  take  ;  so  accordingly  I  gave  or¬ 
ders  for  it ;  and  two  other  honest  gen¬ 
tlemen  received  with  him,  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Colonel  Liston,  an  old  servant  of  his 
grace’s.  At  first  he  called  out  three  or 
four  times,  for  he  thought  the  ceremony 
looked  as  if  death  was  near  ;  which  for 
the  strength  of  his  noble  parts,  (they  not 
being  yet  affected),  he  could  not  easily 
believe  ;  for  all  this  time  he  was  not 
willing  to  take  death  to  him.  But  in  a 
few  moments  after  he  became  calm,  and 
received  the  sacrament  with  all  the  de¬ 
cency  imaginable  ;  and  in  an  hottr  after¬ 
wards,  he  lost  his  speech ,  and  continued 

so  till  eleven  at  night,  w’hen  he  died. 

#  *  #  ^  *  *  * 

My  Lord  Fairfax  of  Gilling  came  yester¬ 
day  in  the  afternoon,  but  he  was  speech¬ 
less  wrhen  he  came.  1  have  ordered  the 
corpse  to  be  embalmed,  and  carried  to 
Helmsley  Castle.  *  *  *  * 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  (being  the  near¬ 
est  kinsman  upon  the  place)  to  give  his 
majesty  an  account  of  his  death  ;  and 
have  sent  his  George  and  blue  ribbon  to 
be  disposed  of  as  his  majesty  shall  think 
fit.  I  have  given  orders  that  nothing 
should  be  embezzled  ;  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  as  soon  as  my  lord  died,  I  called  to 
see  his  strong  box,  but  before  Mr. 
Bryan  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Gibson  ;  I  found 
nothing  of  moment  in  it,  but  some  loose 
letters  of  no  concern  ;  but  such  as  they 
are  I  have  ordered  them  to  be  locked 
up,  and  delivered  to  my  lady  duchess  ; 
as  also  the  small  plate  and  linen  he  had, 

I  have  committed  to  the  care  of  Lord 
Fairfax.  So  now  that  I  have  given  your 
lordship  this  particular  account  of  every 
thing,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
assure  your  lordship  that  I  am,  your 
lordship’s  most  assured  friend  and  hum¬ 
ble  servant,  Arran.’’ 

Such  is  Lord  Arran’s  account  of  the 
last  hours  of  Villiers — an  account  which 
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furnishes  the  most  authenticated  denial 
of  the  duke’s  penitence  and  conscious¬ 
ness  of  death,  as  we  are  told  that  he 
even  “  would  not  think  of  it.’*  The 
expressions  of  Lord  Arran  (who  was  his 
nearest  surviving  relation  by  blood)  re¬ 
lative  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  his  kinsman,  may  be  partly  ex¬ 
plained  as  referring  to  his  disease  rather 
than  to  his  situation ;  but  however 
much  it  may  relate  to  the  latter,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  eye  of  nobility,  ac¬ 
customed  to  splendour  and  elegance, 
would  be  startled  at  the  humble  appear¬ 
ance  and  rustic  appendages  of  a  York¬ 
shire  farm-house.  Were  it  not  for  the 
length  of  this  letter,  I  might  have  given 
the  whole  of  it ;  and  a  more  affecting 
picture  for  moral  comment  could  not  be 
presented.  In  palpable  contradiction  to 
the  sophistry  of  the  feigned  epistle,  we 
trace  in  this  unaffected  narrative  the  ac¬ 
complished  reprobate  tenaciously  cling¬ 
ing  to  existence  in  his  grapple  with  the 
final  foe  ;  his  suggestions  of,  and  pre¬ 
parations  for  futurity,  being  as  dim  and 
indistinct  (to  quote  a  simile  from  Robert 
Burns)  as  were  u  the  glimmerings  of 
light  to  the  one-eyed  cyclops,  groping 
around  the  cave.” 

Reflection  apart,  is  there  one  reader 
of  this  communication  who  has  the  least 
possible  doubt  of  the  “  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Dr.  Barrow,’’ 
being  a  religious  ruse ,  ostensibly  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  censuring  a  voluptu¬ 
ous  life  by  detailing  the  imaginary  re¬ 
morse  of  a  fearful  and  impressive  death  ? 

*  *  H. 
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PEG  TANKARDS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

On  looking  over  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  your  interesting  and  justly  appre¬ 
ciated  work,  and  finding  the  article  in 
No.  372  on  u  Peg  Tankards”  so  brief, 
I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following 
miscellaneous  and  undigested  remini¬ 
scences,  which  I  hope  will  not  prove  an 
uninteresting  appendage  to  the  above 
article. 

Some  Peg  Tankards  are  even  now  to 
be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
and  it  is  through  them  that  we  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  trace  the  origin  of  some  of  our 
common  proverbs  or  sayings  :  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  a  person  is  slightly  ine¬ 
briated  with  drink,  we  say  he  is  “  in  a 
merry  pin” — inferring  thereby,  that  he 
has  reached  that  mark  which  has  de¬ 


prived  him  of  a  portion  of  his  wonted 
sedateness  or  sobriety.  It  is  common, 
when  we  wish  to  express  an  intention  of 
checking  any  obtrusive  conduct  in  a 
person,  to  say  that  he  must  be  taken 
“a  peg  lower ” — a  saying  which,  no 
doubt,  originated  in  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  had  become  troublesome  by 
drinking  from  their  turn,  or  their  peg. 
The  phrase  “  he  is  a  peg  too  low  ” — i.  e. 
he  has  been  restrained  too  far — made 
use  of  when  a  person  is  dull,  or  not  in 
good  spirits,  may  have  arisen  from  a 
rule  similar  to  the  foregoing.  When  a 
person  has  overstepped  the  rules  of  de¬ 
corum,  and  is  taking  greater  liberties 
than  prudence  will  allow,  we  say  he  is 
getting  on  “ peg  by  peg,”  which  might- 
infer  that  he  is  breaking  the  rules  and  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  society,  either  by  drink¬ 
ing  out  of  his  turn,  drinking  a  greater 
quantity  than  came  to  his  share,  or  by 
drinking  to  the  ne^t peg. 

It  is  imagined  that  peg  tankards  were 
generally  used  among  the  northern  con¬ 
tinental  nations  ;  and  that  they  were 
introduced  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by 
King  Edgar,  by  way  of  laying  a  restraint 
on  excessive  drinking,  when  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  his  people  for  drink  were  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  example  set  them  by  the 
Danes,  who  at  that  time  were  settled 
among  them.  It  would  appear,  that 
instead  of  answering  the  intention  of 
Edgar,  by  checking  the  debaucheries  of 
his  subjects,  they  were  productive  of 
quite  a  different  effect,  for  it  became  a 
matter  of  boast  and  contention  who 
could  drink  to  the  greatest  number  of 
pegs.  In  1 102,  we  find  a  canon  of 
Archbishop  Anselm  made  and  passed  in 
the  synod  held  at  Westminster,  in  which 
priests  are  enjoined  not  to  go  to  drink¬ 
ing  bouts,  or  to  drink  to  pegs  :  the  words 
are — “  Ut  Presbyteri  non  eant  ad pota- 
tiones  nec  ad  pinnas  bibant .” 

Brady,  in  his  “  Clavis  Calendaria,” 
says — <e  The  Saxons  were  remarkable 
for  immoderate  drinking  ;  and  when  in¬ 
toxicated  with  their  favourite  ale,  were 
guilty  of  most  outrageous  violences. 
Dunstan  endeavoured  to  check  this  vi¬ 
cious  habit,  but  durst  not  totally  ob¬ 
struct  their  much-loved  intemperance. 
He  introduced,  therefore,  the  custom  of 
marking  or  pegging  their  cups  at  cer¬ 
tain  distances,  to  prevent  one  man  taking 
a  greater  draught  than  his  companions.” 

Peg  tankards  have  occasionally  been 
found  in  Derbyshire  :  they  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  of  maple  wood. 

There  is  one  of  these  tankards  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  the  gift  of  Sir 
Christopher  Pegge.  It  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Rhodes,  at  Yarmouth,  and  present- 
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ed  by  him  to  Dr.  Pegge,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Sir  Christopher. 

Milner,  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
Glastonbury  Tankard  (1JP3),  supposes 
it  to  be  of  Saxon  workmanship,  per¬ 
haps  coeval  with  the  law  suggested  by 
Dunstan,  and  enforced  by  King  Edgar, 
to  restrain  excessive  drinking. 

Pegge,  in  his  “  Anonymia,”  has  de¬ 
scribed  these  peg  tankards  with  great 
precision  ;  he  says — “  They  have  in  the 
inside  a  row  of  eight  pins,  one  above 
another,  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
tankards  hold  two  quarts — so  that  there 
is  a  gill  of  ale,  i.>e.  half  a  pint  of  Win¬ 
chester  measure,  between  each  pin. 
The  first  person  that  drank  was  to 
empty  the  tankard  to  the  first  peg,  or 
pin  ;  the  second  was  to  empty  to  the 
next  pin,  &c. — by  which  means  the  pins 
were  so  many  measures  to  the  compo- 
tators,  making  them  all  drink  alike ,  or 
the  same  quantity ;  and  as  the  distance 
of  the  pins  was  such  as  to  contain  a 
large  draught  of  liquor,  the  company 
would  be  very  liable  by  this  method  to 
get  drunk,  especially  when,  if  they  drank 
short  of  the  pin,  or  beyond  it,  they  were 
obliged  to  drink  again.” 

There  is  an  engraving  of  the  Glaston¬ 
bury  peg  tankard  in  the  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xi.  p.  411. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  draught 
of  each  man  in  a  company  of  ancient  bac¬ 
chanalians  was  not  only  by  the  use  of  the 
pegs,  but  also  by  hoops ,  being  marked 
in  a  drinking  pot  ;  for  Shakspeare’s 
Jack  Cade,  among  his  furious  reforma¬ 
tions,  makes  the  following  promise  to 
his  jfac/tobinical  followers,  that  “there 
shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny 
loaves  sold  for  a  penny — the  three-hooped 
pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,  and  I  will  make 
it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.”  I  sup¬ 
pose  from  hence  is  derived  the  phrase  of 
“  carouse  the  hunter’s  hoop.” 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  the 
saying,  “  he  is  in  a  merry  pin ”  origi¬ 
nates  from  the  ancient  custom  among 
the  Dutch  of  nicking  the  pin,  which 
was  as  follows  : — A  wooden  cup  having 
a  pin  in  the  middle,  and  being  filled  with 
liquor,  was  handed  round  ;  and  those 
who  could  not  regulate  their  draught  so 
that  the  ’ remaining  quantity  of  liquor 
should  be  even  with  the  pin,  when  the 
cup  was  placed  on  the  table,  had  a  for¬ 
feit  imposed  on  them — viz.  to  try  again 
till  they  could,  which  of  course  caused 
uninitiated  or  inexperienced  topers  to 
become  very  merry. 

2.  r. 
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HUCKNALL  TORKARO  :  *  BYRON’S  LAST 
REST. 

With  sensibilities  retouched  and  refined 
by  Time,  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  Byron,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1828. 

One  is  so  accustomed  to  unite  corres¬ 
ponding  images  with  certain  things,  and 
appropriate  embellishments  to  peculiar 
situations,  that  a  painful  revulsion  takes 
place  in  the  mind  whenever  these  pleas¬ 
ing  associations,  which  have  been  inti¬ 
mately  blended  in  our  imaginations,  be¬ 
come  abruptly  disunited.  For  instance, 
we  picture  the  resting-place  of  a  hero, 
amongst  the  venerable  remnants  of  na¬ 
tional  grandeur  surrounded  by  the  tribu¬ 
tary  spoils  of  art  and  science.  Who, 
that  has  ever  visited  the  tomb  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  but  feels  an  inward  comiction  of 
its  suitableness  to  the  mysterious  destiny 
of  a  mighty  fallen  !  The  loneliness  of 
the  spot — the  barren  sea-girt  mountains 
which  enclose  his  dreary  sepulchre,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  drooping  willow',  the 
ministering  shadows  of  which  alone  in¬ 
dicate  the  dark  prison-house  of  Europe’s 
conqueror,  present  so  many  lively  touch¬ 
ing  images  of  vanished  isolated  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  the  fast-rooted  verdant 
attachment  of  self- exiled  friendship. 
The  grave  of  a  poet  naturally  suggests 
every  classical  idea.  At  the  tomb  of 
Virgil ;  that  of  the  Paraclete  lovers ; 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  with 
its  tasteful  decorations ;  the  Moravian 
burying-grounds,  those  quiet  horticul¬ 
tural  dwelling  places,  of  faded  mortality, 
we  conjure  up  every  fanciful  description 
we  have  ever  read  or  imagined  in  which 
man  has  sought  to  immortalize  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  illustrious  great.  Vain 
fleeting  records  though  they  be,  yet  how 
soothing,  how  refreshing  to  the  eye  of 
survivors,  is  the  dim  memorial  which 
reminds  us  of  their  claims  upon  our 
recollection  ! 

Lord  Byron  has  been  so  often  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  wild  offspring  of  his  vagrant 
fancy,  that  he  seems  to  stand  in  lonely 
majesty,  detached  from  earthly  sympa¬ 
thies  ;  yet,  if  we  take  the  testimony  of 
his  own  confession,  how  fondly  did  he 
cling  to  them  ! 

His  last  wishes  were  gratified ;  his 
ashes  repose  with  kindred  dust  in  the 
ancient  family  vault ;  yet  it  appeared  to 
me,  in  gazing  upon  a  scene  so  little  in 
harmony  with  our  impressions,  as  if  the 

*  For  an  Encraving  of  the  Church  of  Hucknall 
Torkard,  see  Mirror,  vol.iv.p.  120. 
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poet  was  lost  in  the  peer,  and  the  citizen 
of  the  world  annihilated  by  the  cold 
forms  of  aristocratical  pride.  The  loftiest 
images,  the  noblest  conceptions  of  ge¬ 
nius  the  most  beautiful  gifts  of  nature, 
are  profusely  scattered  around  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  Byron — how  are  these 
soaring  imaginations  realized  ?  Alas  l 
for  the  high-wrought  enthusiast,  in 
whose  prolific  brain,  cypress  groves  and 
laurelled  bowers  spring  up  in  rich  abun¬ 
dance — Hucknall  Torkard  is  the  most 
un-romantic  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Only  conceive,  gentle  reader,  a  long, 
straggling,  manufacturing  village branch¬ 
ing,  off'  into  dirty  lanes  and  miserable- 
looking  courts,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  the  church  —  a  sanctuary,  the 
clumsy  proportions  and  interior  decora¬ 
tions  of  which  bear  strong  marks  of  the 
barbarous  hand  of  vulgar  taste. 

Here,  amidst  the  jarring  and  dissonant 
rounds  of  the  stocking- frame,  mingling 
with  the  coarse  voices  of  the  sickly-look- 
ing  weavers  bawling  out  the  homely 
strains  of  the  conventicle,  or  the  shrill 
pipes  of  the  noisy  urchins  tumbling  over 
the  grave-stones, — rests  the  mortal  part 
of  him,  who  was  not  alone  the  poet  of 
his  age  and  country,  but  the  bard  of 
many  countries,  and  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  !  Our  first  inquiry,  on  •  entering 
the  village,  was  for  the  parish-clerk, 
whose  residence  was  pointed  out  to  us 
at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  town. 
At  our  approach  to  the  place,  the  cleri¬ 
cal  factotum  slowly  emerged  from  a  file 
of  glaring  brick  dwelling-houses,  weary¬ 
ing  the  eye  with  their  dull  sameness  of 
architecture. 

Awkwardly  bobbing  his  head,  with  a 
few  brief  words  of  courtesy,  uttered  in 
a  low,  broad  dialect,  as  he  jingled  his 
bunch  of  keys,  the  clerk  proposed  a 
short  cut  across  the  fields,  to  which,  as 
the  public  road  was  both  hot  and  dusty, 
we  gladly  consented. 

During  the  walk,  several  questions 
were  put  to  our  guide,  relative  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  visiters  at 
Hucknall  Church  ;  and  amongst  the  rest, 
allusion  was  made  to  a  celebrated  poet, 
and  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Lord 
Byron,  whose  recent  peregrinations  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  excited  much 
curiosity.  Lord  Chesterfield’s  well- 
known  observation,  that  “  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet- de-chambre,”  never 
met  with  a  truer  exemplification  than  in 
the  barbarous  answer  of  this  common¬ 
place  functionary — “  Ay,  there  wor  a 
little  chap  here,  a  month  or  two  ago, 
flying  away  on  a  grey  tit ;  and  afore  my 
back  wor  well  turned,  he’d  flung  his 


cloak  on  a  tomb-stone,  and  begun  scrib¬ 
bling  away  like  mad  !” 

Whilst  I  was  copying  the  different  in¬ 
scriptions  in  the  church,  the  poor  man 
was  entering  into  a  laborious  detail  of  all 
the  minutiae  connected  with  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  late  Lord  Byron  to 
our  charioteer,  who,  poor  harmless  fel¬ 
low  !  lent  a  patient  ear  to  his  stupid  ha¬ 
rangue,  not  a  little  puzzled  to  compre¬ 
hend  why  a  plain  marble  tablet  should 
be  such  an  object  of  attraction,  or  why 
a  dead  lord  should  be  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  a  living  one.  Sir  John 
Byron  and  several  members  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  are  interred  in  Colwich  Church, 
near  Nottingham;  and  there  are  no 
other  outward  vestiges  of  the  Byrons, 
except  the  arms,  quartered  with  those 
of  the  Molyneux  family,  on  the  church 
wall,  a  mural  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Richard,  Lord  Byron,  and  a  neat 
tablet  inscribed  to  the  late  Noel  Byron, 

Epitaph  on  Richard ,  Lord  Byron . 

“  Beneath,  in  a  vault,  is  interred  the 
body  of  Richard,  Lord  Byron,  who  with 
the  rest  of  his  family,  being  seven  bro¬ 
thers,  faithfully  served  King  Charles  I. 
in  the  Civil  Wars — who  suffered  much 
for  their  loyalty,  and  lost  all  their  pre¬ 
sent  fortunes.  Yet  it  pleased  God  so 
to  bless  the  honest  endeavours  of  the 
said  Richard,  Lord  Byron,  that  he  re¬ 
purchased  part  of  their  ancient  inheri¬ 
tance,  which  he  left  to  his  posterity, 
with  a  laudable  memory  for  his  great 
piety  and  charity.  In  the  same  vault  is 
interred  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  first 
wife,  daughter  of  George  Russel,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  children  ;  and  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  his  second  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Sir  George  Booth,  Bart.,  who 
appointed  this  monument  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  her  dear  husband, 
and  who,  for  her  great  piety  and  good¬ 
ness,  acquired  a  name  better  than  that 
of  sons  and  of  daughters.” 

N.  B. — He  is  registered  as  buried  in 
the  Church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  Oc¬ 
tober  6,  1679. 

Inscription  on  the  Tablet  of  Lord  Noel 
Byron. 

Crede  Byron. 

In  the  vault  beneath, 

Where  many  of  his  Ancestors  and  his 
Mother  are  buried 
Lie  the  remains  of 
George  Gordon  Noel  Byron, 

Lord  Byron,  of  Rochdale, 

In  the  County  of  Lancaster, 

The  Author  of  (C  Childe  Harold’s  Pil¬ 
grimage.” 

He  was  born  in  London, 
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Twenty-second  of  January,  1788  ; 

He  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western 
Greece,  on  the  Nineteenth  of  April, 
1824, 

Engaged  in  the  glorious  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  that  country  to  her  ancient  free¬ 
dom  and  independence. 

His  sister,  the  Honourable  Augusta 
Mary  Leigh, 

Placed  this  tablet  to  his  memory.”* 

N.B.  In  the  vault  is  an  urn,  thus 
inscribed  : — 

“  Within  this  urn  are  deposited  the 
heart  and  the  brains  of  the  deceased 
Lord  Noel  Byron.” 

Lord  Byron’s  remains  were  interred 
July  16,  1824  ;  the  Tablet  was  put  up 
in  August,  1825. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  in  the 
church,  the  clerk  produced  an  Album — 
a  legacy  left  by  a  gentleman  poet  for  the 
use  of  the  visiters  to  Lord  Byron’s 
tomb.  We  inserted  our  names ;  and 
the  man,  very  good-naturedly,  offered 
us  the  use  of  the  book,  for  the  purpose 
of  transcribing  those  effusions  we  might 
wish  to  pass  oil"  as  extemporaneous. 
The  offer  was  very  acceptable,  as  the 
wilful  muse  refused  to  improvisatore  on 
the  occasion  ;  and  the  honest  soul  parted 
from  us,  little  suspecting  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  choice  volume  would,  one 
day,  grace  the  pages  of  the  “  New 
Monthly.” 

Extracts  from  the  Album  kept  in  the 
Church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  Notts. 

“  To  the  immortal  and  illustrious 
fame  of  Lord  Byron,  the  first  poet  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  these  tributes, 
weak  and  unworthy  of  him,  but  in 
themselves  sincere,  are  inscribed,  with 
the  deepest  reverence.  July  1825.” 

u  At  this  period,  no  monument — not 
even  so  simple  a  slab  as  records  the 
death  of  the  humblest  villager,  had  been 
erected,  to  mark  the  spot  in  which  all 
that  is  mortal  of  the  greatest  man  of 
our  day  reposes — and  he  has  been  bu¬ 
ried  more  than  twelve  months. 

“  John  Bowring,  1825.” 

“  So  should  it  be  • — let  o’er  this  grave 
No  monumental  banners  wave; 

Let  no  word  speak,  no  trophy  tell 
Aught  that  may  break  the  charming  spell. 

By  which,  as  on  this  sacred  ground 
He  kneels,  the  piluriin’s  heart  is  bound ; 

A  still,  resistless  influence, 

Unseen,  but  felt,  binds  up  the  sense, 

While  every  whisper  seems  to  breathe 
Of  the  mighty  dead  who  rests  beneath  : 

And  though  the  master-hand  is  cold. 

And  though  the  lyre  it  once  controll’d, 

Rests  mute  in  death — yet  from  the  gloom. 
Which  dwells  around  this  holy  tomb, 

*  For  an  engraving  of  this  Tablet,  see  Mirror, 
vol  vi,  p.  249. 


Silence  breathes  out  more  eloquent 
Than  epitaph  or  monument ; 

One  laurel-wreath — the  poet’s  crown, 

Is  here,  by  hand  unworthy  thrown  ; 

One  tear,  that  so  much  worth  should  die, 

Fills,  as  I  kneel,  my  sorrowing  eye  : 

This,  the  simple  offering 
(Poor,  but  earnest,;  which  I  bring. 

The  tear  has  dried — the  wreath  shall  fade, — 

The  hand  that  twined  it,  soon  be  laid 
In  cold  obstruction — but  the  fame 
Of  him,  w  ho  tear  and  wreath  shall  claim 
From  most  remote  posterity, 

While  Britain  lives  shall  never  die  !  T.  B.” 

“  The  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  January 
31st,  1825.” 

“  The  Duke  of  Sussex  visited  Lord 
Byron’s  tomb, — Lieut. -Col.  Wildman, 
— Lieut.  Charles  L’Allemande,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1824.” 

“  The  Count  de  Blankersen,  Cham¬ 
berlain  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1825.” 

“  William  Fletcher  visited  his  ever- 
to-be-lamented  lord  and  master’s  tomb, 
September  23rd,  1825.  —  Terence  J. 
Dolan,  Mount  Pleasant,  Dublin,  ditto.” 

“  C.  R.  Pemberton,  (a  wanderer,) 
30th  July,  1826. 

He  lies  not  in  obscurity,  though  here 
This  humble  dwelling  gives  his  dust  a  home, 

For  Byron  has  not — ne’er  shall  have— a  tomb  ; 
That  name — the  spirit’s  blaze — will  flash  its  dear 
And  animated  light  for  ever  there, 

Where  thought  can  roam,  where  mind  can  mock 
the  doom 

Of  mouldering  mortality — the  wing 
Of  Time  will  fan  into  a  brighter  ray, 

That  glory  as  he  passes  on  his  way. 

And  o’er  that  name  a  lustred  record  fling, 

More  strongly  splendid,  wider  radiating 
Through  cloudless  and  interminable  day. 

But  if  on  earth  a  spot  were  chosen  meet 
For  this  his  earthly  part  to  rest  in,  well 
Mighty  Niagara,  and  that  alone,  should  tell 
The  traveller  who  yearns  that  grave  to  greet— 
That  ever  rolling  stream,  his  winding-sheet ! 

That  deep-toned  thunder  voice  his  endless  knell. 

C.  R.  P.” 

“  June  22nd,  1826,  David  S.  Wilson, 
of  Baltimore,  United  States  of  America, 
led,  by  his  admiration  of  Lord  Byron’s 
genius,  to  visit  the  consecrated  spot 
where  repose  his  earthly  remains.” 

“  Where  art  thou  ?  Echo  answers — 
Where  ?  Anon.” 

“  July  28th,  1826,  Natura  il  suo  face 
e  dopo  ruppa  la  stampa.” 

“  The  steel-clad  giant  of  the  Muse’s  band. 

The  battling  spirit  of  the  storm  and  wreck. 
Hath  left  this  earth  for  ever  1  but  the  fire 
That  lit  his  soul,  eternally  will  blaze  ; 

And  ages  rolling  on  the  flood  of  Time 
Will  look  on  its  refulgence  with  regret, 

His  form  so  early  wither’d, — had  he  lived 

*  *  *  +  * 

Who  can  behold  his  end  without  a  sigh  ! 

The  cold  and  canker’d  heart  alone,  untouch’d. 
Retains  its  calmness,  and  his  towering  spirit 
Soars  his  last  flight  without  a  sorrowing  sigh 
From  baseness  only.  Anon.” 

“  AugustSrd,  1826. — Edward  Wright 
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West  Smithfield,  London,  led  by  the 
never-failing  laurels  of  the  much-to-be- 
lamented  Bard  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
4  Grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of 
rhyme/  (see  Don  Juan,  canto  xi.  60,) 
particularly  recommends  to  all  persons 
on  a  like  errand,  the  perusal  of  those 
beautiful  lines  in  the  4  Giaour  ’  on 
Death,  beginning, 

“  He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead,”  &c. 

44  September  25,  1826.  —  Thomas 
Sleap,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
visited  the  tomb  of  Lord  Byron,  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  day,  and  was  in¬ 
duced  to  do  so  from  the  great  respect 
he  felt  for  his  memory — he  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  an  example 
for  all  men,  worthy  of  the  name,  to 
follow,  in  his  efforts  to  release  from  the 
bonds  of  slavery  (of  the  most  debasing 
kind)  his  fellow  creatures.” 

44  March  1,  1827. — John  de  Braskee, 
Calcutta.” 

44  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  works, 
gives  us  the  following  lines  for  his  own 
epitaph : — 4  And  be  the  Spartan’s  epi¬ 
taph  on  me ;  Sparta  had  many  a  wor¬ 
thier  son  than  he ;  ’  but  every  English¬ 
man  ought  to  join  in  the  sentiment  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  write,  4  England 
had  never  a  nobler  son  than  he.’ — John 
Everard,  London,  May,  14,  1827.” 

44  August  1827, 

Robert  Saunders,  ?  Virginia,  United 
Monime  Robinson,  $  States  ofAmerica.” 

44  January  2,  1828.— John  Schaaf,  na¬ 
tive  of  Petersburgh,  Russia.” 

44  January  21,  1828.  Thomas  Moore.’’ 

44  The  master-mind,  the  prince  of 
poets,  the  pride  of  many  nations,  is  no 
more  !  Nothing  that  can  be  said  by 
his  greatest  admirers  can  add  one  laurel 
to  the  poet’s  wreath.  His  fame  has 
taken  the  best  care  of  itself.  I  might 
err,  but  Shakspeare  also  says, 

‘  ’Tis  very  silly 

To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.’ 

R.  D.,  April  7,  1828.” 

44  October  1,  1828.  — -  John  Shaw, 
architect,  engaged  in  the  restoration  of 
Newstead  Abbey.” 

44  June  13,  1828,  E.  C.— M.  A.  C. 

*  “  Some  secret  instinct  guides  my  feet;  they 
press 

The  very  stone  which  guards  his  ashes — less 
Thau  thrice  their  measured  paces  truly  told, 
Cau  those  immeasurable  powers  enfold 
Whose  bold  conceptions  of  mysterious  birth 
Seem  angel-spirits  link’d  to  forms  of  earfh. 

M.  A.  C.” 

v  These  lines  were  suggested  by  the  clerk 
pointing  out  the  writer  of  them  as  accidentally 
standing  upon  that,  part  of  the  vauit  where  Lord 
Byron’s  coffin  was  laid. 


“  Till  now 

I  have  not  ask’d  where  thou  liest  low 
Nor  gazed  upon  the  spot ; 

There,  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  might  grow, 
So  I  beheld  them  not.”— Byron. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Jbelettov; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS . 


CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL,  OR  THE 
LAST  DAYS  OF  A  PHILOSOPHER. 

By  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy. 

[This  volume  will  be  read  with  consider¬ 
able  interest,  as  the  last  words  of  the 
most  illustrious  philosopher  of  our 
times.  An  ardent  love  of  nature  and 
science  are  so  delightfully  blended 
throughout  its  pages,  that  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  fixing  upon  an  extract  for 
the  gratification  of  our  readers.  Indeed, 
we  have  marked  several  passages,  but 
one  must  suffice  for  the  present. 

We  ought  to  mention  that  the  work, 
in  plan,  resembles  Salmonia,  of  which 
we  took  extended  notice  fin  our  twellth 
volume.  The  interest  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  the  Dialogues,  is  perhaps 
even  more  intense  than  in  the  first  work, 
as  we  are  prepared  to  illustrate  in  future 
extracts.] 

Visit  to  Vesuvius. 

Ambrosio  and  Onuphrio  who  were  my 
companions  at  Rome  in  the  winter,  ac¬ 
companied  me  in  the  spring  to  Naples. 
Many  conversations  occurred  in  the 
course  of  our  journey  which  were  olten 
to  me  peculiarly  instructive  and  Irom  the 
difference  of  their  opinions  generally 
animated  and  often  entertaining.  I  shall 
detail  one  of  these  conversations,  which 
took  place  in  the  evening  on  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  from  its  connexion  with  my  vision 
in  the  Colosseum  has  always  a  peculiar 
interest  for  me.  W e  had  reached  with 
some  labour  the  edge  of  the  crater  and 
were  admiring  the  wonderful  scene 
around  us  : — I  shall  give  the  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  words  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama. 

Philalethes.  —  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  there  is  more  of  sublimity  or 
beauty  in  the  scene  around  us.  Nature 
appears  at  once  smiling  and  frowning, 
in  activity  and  repose.  How  tremend¬ 
ous  is  the  volcano,  how  magnificent  this 
great  laboratory  of  nature  in  its  unceas¬ 
ing  fire,  its  subterraneous  lightnings 
and  thunder,  its  volumes  of  smoke,  its 
showers  of  stones  and  its  rivers  of  ignited 
lava  !  How  contrasted  the  darkness  of 
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the  scoriae,  the  ruins  and  the  desolation 
round  the  crater  with  the  scene  below  ! 
There  we  see  the  rich  field  covered  with 
flax  or  innise  or  millet  and  intersected 
by  row’s  of  trees  which  support  the  green 
and  graceful  festoons  of  the  vine  ;  the 
orange  and  lemon  tree  covered  w'ith 
golden  fruit  appear  in  the  sheltered 
glens ;  the  olive  trees  cover  the  lower 
hills  ;  islands  purple  in  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  are  scattered  over  the  sea  in 
the  west,  and  the  sky  is  tinted  with  red 
softening  into  the  brightest  and  purest 
azure  ;  the  distant  mountains  still  retain 
a  part  of  the  snows  of  winter,  but  they 
are  rapidly  melting  and  they  absolutely 
seem  to  melt  reflecting  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun,  glowing  as  if  on  fire.  And 
man  appears  emulous  of  nature,  for  the 
city  below’  is  full  of  activity  ;  the  nearest 
art  of  the  bay  is  covered  w’ith  boats, 
usy  multitudes  crow’d  the  strand,  and 
at  the  same  time  may  be  seen  a  number 
of  the  arts  belonging  to  civilized  society 
in  operation,  house-building,  ship¬ 
building,  rope-making,  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  the  smith  and  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist  ;  and  not  only  the  useful  arts, 
but  even  the  amusements  and  luxuries 
of  a  great  metropolis  may  be  witnessed 
from  the  spot  in  w’hich  we  stand ;  that 
motley  crow’d  is  collected  round  a  poli- 
cineilo,  and  those  smaller  groups  that 
surround  the  stalls  are  employed  in  en¬ 
joying  the  favourite  food  and  drink  of 
the  lazzaroni. 

Ambrosio. — We  see  not  only  the  power 
and  activity  of  man  as  existing  at  pre¬ 
sent  and  of  which  the  highest  example 
may  be  represented  by  the  steam-boat 
which  is  now  departing  for  Palermo, 
but  wre  may  likewise  view  scenes  which 
carry  us  into  the  very  bosom  of  anti¬ 
quity  and  as  it  were  make  us  live  with 
the  generations  of  past  ages.  Those 
small  square  buildings  scarcely  visible  in 
the  distance  are  the  tombs  of  distin¬ 
guished  men  amongst  the  early  Greek 
colonists  of  the  country  :  and  those  row’s 
of  houses  without  roofs,  which  appear 
as  if  newly  erecting,  constitute  a  Ro¬ 
man  town  restored  from  its  ashes,  that 
remained  for  centuries  as  if  it  had  been 
sw’ept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  When 
you  study  it  in  detail,  yod  wrill  hardly 
avoid  the  illusion  that  it  is  a  rising  city ; 
you  will  almost  be  tempted  to  ask  where 
are  the  workmen,  so  perfect  are  the 
w’alls  of  the  houses,  so  bright  and  unin¬ 
jured  the  painting  upon  them.  Hardly 
any  thing  is  wanting  to  make  this  scene 
a  magnificent  epitome  of  all  that  is  most 
worthy  of  admiration  in  nature  and  art; 
had  there  been  in  addition  to  the  other 
objects  a  fine  river  and  a  waterfall  the 
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epitome  would  I  think  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect. 

Phil. — You  are  most  unreasonable  in 
imagining  additions  to  a  scene  which 
it  is  impossible  to  embrace  in  one  view’ 
and  w’hich  presents  so  many  objects  to 
the  senses,  the  memory  and  to  the 
imagination  ;  yet  there  is  a  river  in  the 
valley  between  Naples  and  Castel  del 
Mare  ;  you  may  see  its  silver  thread  and 
the  white  foam  of  its  torrents  in  the 
distance  ;  and  if  you  were  geologists 
you  would  find  a  number  of  sources  of 
interest,  which  have  not  been  mentioned, 
in  the  scenery  surrounding  us.  Somma 
which  is  before  us,  for  instance,  affords 
a  w’onderful  example  of  a  mountain 
formed  of  marine  deposits,  and  which 
has  been  raised  by  subterraneous  fire, 
and  those  large  and  singular  veins  which 
you  see  at  the  base  and  rising  through 
the  substance  of  the  strata  are  com¬ 
posed  of  volcanic  porphyry,  and  offer 
a  most  striking  and  beautiful  example 
of  the  generation  and  structure  of  rocks 
and  mineral  formations. 

Onuphrio.  —  As  wre  passed  through 
Portici  on  the  road  to  the  base  of  Vesu¬ 
vius,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  saw  a 
stone  which  had  an  ancient  Roman  in¬ 
scription  upon  it,  and  which  occupied 
the  place  of  a  portal  in  the  modern  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Barberini. 

Phil. — This  is  not  an  uncommon  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  most  of  the  stones  used  in 
the  palaces  of  Portici  had  been  em- 
loyed  more  than  two  thousand  years 
efore  in  structures  raised  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  or  Greek  colonists  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
buildings  of  Herculaneum,  a  town  co¬ 
vered  with  ashes,  tufa  and  lava  from  the 
first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius  more 
than  1700  years  ago,  should  have  been 
constructed  of  volcanic  materials  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  antecedent  igneous  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mountain  in  times  beyond 
the  reach  of  history ;  and  it  is  still 
more  remarkable  that  men  should  have 
gone  on  for  so  many  ages  making  erec¬ 
tions  in  spots  where  their  works  have 
been  so  often  destroyed,  inattentive  to 
the  voice  of  time  or  the  warnings  of 
nature. 


THE  FALL  OF  NINEVEH. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  an  early 
copy  of  the  Second  Volume  of  Mr. 
Atherstone’s  Fall  of  Nineveh ,  contain¬ 
ing  Seven  Books,  which  abound  with 
gorgeous  descriptions  and  eloquent  and 
impassioned  language.  The  following 
extracts  enumerate,  in  terrific  de¬ 
tail,  a  few  of  the  perils  of  the  ever- 
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memorable  siege.  Our  first  quotation  is 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  Median 
camp  :] 

Before  the  sun, 

Uprose  the  hosts;  nor,  to  the  glorious  god, 

The  silent  prayer,  and  choral  hymn  forgot : 
Then,— thirst  and  hunger  having  first,  assuaged, 
in  bright  array  of  battle  waiting  stood,— 
Dubious  awhile, — when  from  the  gates  poured 
out 

The  armed  squadrons,— if  for  martial  show, 

Or  combat,  issuing.  But,  their  aim  at  length 
Not  doubtfully  discerning,— their  own  hosts 
They  too  ’gan  number.  Eacli  before  its  chief, 
The  legions  past,  chariots,  and  horse,  and  foot. 
In  slow  and  silent  march.  In  midst  of  all, 
Arbaces  and  the  priest  from  every  chief 
The  numbers  heard ;  and,  last,  the  total  summed. 
Three  hundred  three  score  thousand  fighting 
men 

Their  strength  w«s.  With  the  sound  of  trum¬ 
pets  then 

Heralds  throughout  proclaimed  it ;  and  all  hearts 
Were  glad, — and  every  voice  went  up  to  heaven. 
Then,  to  the  priest,  Arbaces  :  “  Lo  the  sun 
In  mid  heaven  stands, — and  not  a  breeze  doth 
stir : 

Lest,  with  this  fervent  heat  oppressed  and  faint, 
In  mood  impatient  should  the  soldiers  wait, — 
Till  half  way  down  the  sky  his  course  be  run, — 
As  safely  may  we,  nor  incursion  dread, — 

Let  us  delay  the  sacrifice  :  meantime, 

Beneath  their  tents,  food  and  refreshing  rest 
Partaking,- -with  recruited  vigour  they, 

And  minds  composed,  to  heaven  their  thoughts 
may  lift.” 

*  v  v  +  *  *  v 

But  when  the  sultry  hours  were  past,  uprose 
Stirred  by  the  trumpet’s  summons,  all  the  host ; 
And  round  the  place  of  sacrifice,  close  ranked, 
Silently  waiting  stood.  In  midst  of  all. 

An  ample  space  remained, — the  altar  there, 

The  victim,  and  the  priests.  Apart,  yet  nigh, 
Arbaces,  with  his  chosen  captains  stood. 
Bareheaded  all,  and  silent.  To  the  heavens 
His  hands  upraising,  then  Belesis  prayed. 

So  prayed  he  fervently :  and  all  the  host 
In  spirit  with  him  prayed.  With  customed  rites, 
The  spotless  beast,  an  offering  to  the  gods 
Well  pleasing  deemed,  then  slew  they;  and  with 
hymns 

The  solemn  act  concluded.  To  the  skies 
Went  up  the  voices  of  the  multitude. 

[Next  is  a  description  of  the  Assyrian 
army  in  battle  array,  and  a  rencontre 
of  Sardanapalus  with  Rabsaris  :] 

So  stood  they  waiting ,  and  beheld  afar, — 
Shining  like  fire  beneath  the  slanting  rays, — 
The  coming  of  the  vast  Assyrian  host, 
Gorgeously  dreadful.  Like  a  sea  of  fire, 

O’er  the  wide  plain  it  rolled,— rolled  rapidly. 
Like  an  o  erflood-ing  ocean.  High  upraised, — 
Thousands  of  ensigns  to  and  fro  were  waved  ; 
And  from  ten  thousand  martial  instruments 
Inspiring  sounds  arose.  That  sight,  unawed, 
The  Medes  beheld  ;  hut  many  hearts  beat  thick  ; 
And  many  a  thought  of  home  far  off'  awoke,  — 
Of  children,  anxious  wife,  or  maid  beloved. 

Or  parent  weak  in  age. 

But  nigher  now. 

Exulting  in  their  strength,  the  dazzling  host 
Came  onward,— loudly  shouting,  on  they  came. 
First  in  the  van,  with  helms  and  breastplates 
bright, 

Of  burnished  brass,  were  archers,  that  bore 
swords, — 

And  spearmen,  sheathed  in  brass,  that  targets 
bore : 

A  hundred  deep,  close  thronged,  the  sctuadrons 
marched. 

Behind  were  horsemen,  in  bright  panoply 
Of  gold  and  steel,— with  crests  gem  decked,  and 
plumes 


Of  every  dazzling  hue, — their  steeds  in  mail 
Of  burnished  brass  arrayed,  and  trappings  rich. 
As  each  a  monarch  bore.  From  space  to  space. 
Amid  the  horsemen  mingled,— yet  apart 
Orderly  ranked,— bright  flaming  chariots  came. 
Iron,  or  brass,— the  steeds  in  mail  of  brass. 
Glorious  to  look  upon  on  either  band, — 

Beyond  the  archers  and  the  spearmen  far, — 

Like  glittering  wings,  they  stretched.  A  space 
behind, 

An  arrow  flight,  appeared;  then  squadrons 
bright, 

In  mail  complete,  that  swords  and  bucklers 
bore ; 

Spearmen,  and  those  that  battle-axe,  or  mace 
Terrific,  wielded;  upon  either  flank. 

Archers  and  slingers; — and  again,  behind, 
Chariots  and  horsemen,— that  the  multitude 
Innumerous  as  the  ocean  sands  appeared. 

Amid  the  foremost  cars,  the  chariot  shone, 
O’er  all  conspicuous,  of  Assyria's  king, 

Like  that  intensest  glory,  on  the  waves 
Rolling  in  light,  where  the  day-god  himself 
His  quivering  image  prints, — so,  ’mid  that  host. 
He,  with  the  thousand  of  tiis  royal  guard. 

Above  their  radiance  dazzling  radiant,  flamed. 

Direful  o’er  all  the  plain  the  havoc  now  ! 
Where,  with  his  Babylonian  infantry, 

Almelon  fought, — and,  with  their  Persian  horse 
And  chariots,  Geber,  and  Barzanes  huge, — 
Assyria’s  monarch  there  like  fire  w7as  seen. 

His  foes  consuming  ; — like  the  sun,  his  car 
Rapidly  rolling  flung  about  the  light ; 

His  shout  was  heard, — his  spear  aloft  was  seen  ; 
Clanged  now  his  bow, —  and  now  his  javelin 
hissed  ; 

His  sword  now  flamed, — and  now  his  ponderous 
axe 

Harsh  measure  to  the  battle-chorus  struck. 
Beneath  his  chariot  wheels  full  many  a  man 
And  mailed  steed  was  crushed  ;  and,  by  the 
hoofs 

Of  his  impetuous  horses  trodden  down, 

Full  many  a  warrior  groan’d. 

Bat  him  at  length. 

Long  sought  in  vain,  Rabsaris  now  beheld  ; 

And,  mad  for  vengeance,  right  towards  him 
drove. 

With  eye-balls  swelled,  and  bared  teeth  grinding 
fierce, — 

Upstanding  in  his  car,  his  stormy  lance 
Full  at  the  king  hurled  he, — and  yelled  for  joy  ; 
For,  on  the  breastplate,  loudly  ringing,  fell 
The  forceful  weapon, — and  the  monarch  shook. 
That  staggering  backward,  on  the  seat  he  sank. 
Amazed, — yet  harmless;  for  the  mail  of  proof 
Entrance  refused  ;  and  from  its  polished  face, 
Dedp  though  indented,  cast  the  fury  off-. 

Yet— breathless  and  astounded — knew  not  now 
The  king  his  foe, — nor  saw  that  from  his  car. 

By  his  own  spear  down  smitten,  he  had  fallen; 
For  on  the  helmet  with  so  fierce  a  stroke 
He  smote  Rabsaris,  that  his  joyful  shout 
To  sudden  silence  changed, — and  to  the  ground 
Headlong  he  tumbled  Him  to  rescue  then, 
Rushed  Azariah, — full  upon  the  king. 

With  all  his  archers,  arrows  in  thick  clouds 
Pouring  incessant,— and  upon  the  horse, 

And  chariots,  who  to  succour  him  drew  nigh. 
But, — of  Nehushta  heedful,  and  the  word 
That  he  to  her  had  pledged, — with  prudent  fear, 
Dara  the  steeds  drew  off,  and  shunned  the  strife. 
Nor  aught  the  king  gainsaid ;  till,  wonted 
strength 

Recovering  soon,  into  the  thickest  fight.. 
Shouting  again  he  plung’d.  But,  from  the 
ground, 

Dizzy  and  sick,  the  while,  Rabsaris  rose, 

By  Azariah  aided  ;  and,  his  car 

Feebly  ascending,  from  the  tumult  ’scaped. 

Last  week  we  quoted  a  column  from 
Blackwood’s  review  of  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Atherstone’s  poem.  Our  ex- 
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tract  will  perhaps' be  laughed  at  for  its 
humour  rather  than  respected  for  its 
critical  acumen;  but  we  do  not  estimate 
Mr.  Atherstone’s  genius  the  lower,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  the  source  of  wit  in 
others. 


TALES  OF  THE  FIVE  SENSES. 

I  The  design  of  this  work  is  excellent, 
but  its  pages  involve  too  much  contro¬ 
versial  matter  to  allow  us  to  make  long 
extracts.  It  is  “edited  by  the  very  in¬ 
genious  author  of  The  Collegians ,  and 
contains  a  series  of  sketches  illustrative 
ol  the  Five  external  Senses.  It  is  not  a 
book  to  suit  all  tastes,  since  many  of  the 
author’s  positions  and  conclusions  re¬ 
quire  more  consideration  than  the  whif¬ 
fling  reader  can  spare  :  its  merits  are, 
however,  not  the  less  on  this  account. 
Novelty  in  such  a  work  can  hardly  be 
expected  ;  but  if  valuable  truths  are 
made  popular  and  attractive,  we  think 
much  good  is  effected.  A  few  passages 
will  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
author’s  style  :] — 

The  Intellect. 

One  proof  of  the  superior  and  indepen¬ 
dent  excellence  of  this  lofty  endowment 
may  be  iound  in  the  fact  that  the  brute 
creation  have  got  the  senses  in  far 
greater  perfection  than  man, and  yet  their 
external  knowledge  is  a  blank  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his.  A  raven  can  scent  its 
prey  at  a  distance  of  many  leagues  ;  a 
hog  can  smell  a  truffle  that  is  buried  un¬ 
der  the  earth  ;  an  eagle  can  see  an  ob¬ 
ject  with  distinctness  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  ;  the  fall  of  a  leaf  cannot 
escape  the  ear  of  a  sleeping  hare  ;  the 
polypus,  says  Dumeril,  is  capable  of 
perceiving  light  itself  by  its  fineness  of 
touch ;  most  quadrupeds  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  more  accurately  between 
wholesome  and  poisonous  herbs  than 
the  most  accomplished  and  laborious 
botanist :  and  yet  by  the  power  of  his 
intellect  alone,  man  is  able  to  triumph 
over  the  comparative  deficiency  of  his 
senses,  and  with  inferior  modes  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  to  rise  to  that  prodi¬ 
gious  superiority  which  he  possesses. 

Shelley  and  Byron. 

The  unfortunate  Shelley,  standing  in 
an  Italian  church,  said  to  some  friend — 
“  What  a  divine  religion  would  be  found 
out,  if  charity  were  made  its  principle 
instead  of  faith  !’’  Indeed  it  is  mourn- 
lul  to  see  how  freely  all  those  people 
censured  what  they  did  not  at  all  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  of  their  fanciful  notions,  for  their 
writings  and  lives'  remain  to  constitute 


their  own  refutation.  *  However,  I 
would  humbly  ask  of  any  who  may  now 
hold  the  same  opinion,  what  is  Chris¬ 
tianity  but  a  religion  of  love  ? 

The  Eye. 

It  is  in  its  expression — in  the  indica¬ 
tions  which  it  affords  of  the  affections 
and  emotions  of  the  mind  within,  that 
the  chief  beauty  of  this  organ  consists. 
“The  opening  of  the  eye,’’  says  the 
monarch  of  Scottish  fable,  “  is  to  the 
human  countenance  what  light  is  to  the 
natural  landscape.”  The  similitude  is 
as  true  as  it  is  beautiful.  Where  the 
expression  of  the  eye  is  wanting,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  other  features  is  no  more 
observable  than  is  the  loveliness  of  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  or  the  isle  of  Innis- 
fallen,  in  the  depth  of  an  interlunar 
night. 

In  what  part  of  the  frame  are  the 
alfections  mirrored  so  beautifully  as 
here? — In  joy,  how  bright  and  spark¬ 
ling  is  the  appearance  of  the  eye  !  The 
lid  is  raised,  and  the  slight  gush  of 
tears  heightens  the  brilliancy  of  its  re¬ 
flection,  while  it  seems  to  start  forward 
as  if  eager  to  meet  the  impression  which 
has  awakened  so  lively  a  sensation  within 
the  mind.  In  grief,  howT  touching  is  its 
depression  !  The  lid  falls,  the  lashes 
droop,  and  the  eyeball  seeks  the  earth, 
as  if  unwilling  to  disturb,  by  the  sight  of 
any  other  object,  the  memory  of  that 
beloved  and  long-accustomed  one,  which 
it  shall  never  more  behold  on  earth. 
How  amiable  is  its  half-shut  and  re¬ 
tiring  look  when  merit,  diffident  even  of 
itself,  hesitates  to  assume  its  rightful 
place  in  the  social  order  !  How  glorious 
is  the  fire  which  fills  it  when  a  tempered 
zeal  for  truth,  or  injured  home  and  al¬ 
tars  is  swelling  in  the  heart !  Track  it 
through  all  its  changes,  whether  it 
glistens  with  compassion,  lights  up  with 
courage,  or  droops  with  humility,  and 
in  every  instance  you  will  find  it  the 
silent  tongue  of  the  heart — the  window 
of  the  affections. 

*  As  a  proof  that  infidelity  is  not  less  liable  to 
prejudice  than  bigotry  itself,  we  might  quote  the 
instance  of  Lord  Byron,  (an  infidel  poet,  greatly 
to  be  pitied  for  his  errors,)  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptures  was  not  so  “  intimate  ”  as 
bis  biographer,  Mr.  Moore,  supposes.  For  he 
asserts,  in  his  preface  to  ‘Cain,”  (catching  up 
the  idea,  perhaps,  from  a  loose  recollection  that 
Warburton  had  written  a  book  on  the  subject,) 
that  the  Old  Testament  contains  no  reference  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  !  Whereas  if  abounds 
with  them,  not  even  excepting  the  Pentateuch 
itself,  which  is  the  subject  of  Warburton’s  de¬ 
fence.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  far  this 
error,  the  offspring  of  indolence  and  vanity, 
might  have  influenced  him  in  assailing  and  de¬ 
riding  religion.  Indeed,  as  to  the  question  of 
prejudice,  (or  that  predilection  in  the  heart 
which  arises  from  passion  and  self-will,)  infidels 
and  bigots  may,  for  the  most  part,  go  together. 
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DAUGHTER-FULL  HOUSES. 

From  the  German  of  Richter. 

The  Minister’s  house  was  an  open 
book-shop,  the  books  in  which  ( the 
daughters)  you  might  read  there,  but 
could  not  take  home  with  you.  Though 
five  other  daughters  were  already  stand¬ 
ing  in  five  private  libraries  as  wives,  and 
one  under  the  ground  at  Maienthal  was 
sleeping  off  the  child’s-play  of  life,  yet 
still  in  this  daughter  warehouse  there 
remained  three  gratis  copies  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  good  friends.  The  Minister 
was  always  prepared,  in  drawings  from 
the  office-lottery,  to  give  his  daughters 
as  premiums  to  winners,  and  holders  of 
the  lucky  ticket.  Whom  God  gives  an 
office,  he  also  gives,  if  not  sense  for  it, 
at  least  a  wife.  In  a  daughter-full  house 
there  must,  as  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter’s,  be  confessionals  for  all  nations, 
for  all  characters,  for  all  faults  ;  that 
the  daughters  may  sit  as  confessoresses 
therein,  and  absolve  from  all,  bachelor¬ 
ship  only  excepted.  As  a  natural  phi¬ 
losopher,  I  have  many  times  admired  the 
wise  methods  of  N ature  for  distributing 
daughters  and  plants.  Is  it  not  a  fine 
arrangement,  said  I  to  the  natural  his¬ 
torian  Goeze,  that  Nature  should  have 
bestowed  specially  on  young  women, 
who  for  their  growth  require  a  rich 
mineralogical  soil,  some  sort  of  hooking 
apparatus,  whereby  to  stick  themselves 
on  miserable  marriage- cattle,  that  may 
carry  them  to  fat  places  ?  Thus  Lin¬ 
naeus,  as  you  know,  observes  that  such 
seeds  as  can  flourish  only  in  fat  earth 
are  furnished  with  barbs,  and  so  fasten 
themselves  the  better  on  grazing  quadru¬ 
peds,  which  transport  them  to  stalls  and 
dunghills.  Strangely  does  Nature,  by 
the  wind — which  father  and  mother  must 
raise — scatter  daughters  and  fir-seeds 
into  the  arable  spots  of  the  forest.  Who 
does  not  remark  the  final  cause  here, 
and  how  Nature  has  equipped  many  a 
daughter  with  such  and  such  charms, 
simply  that  some  peer,  some  mitred- 
abbot,  cardinal-deacon,  apanaged  prince, 
or  mere  country  baron,  may  lay  hold  of 
said  charmer,  and  in  the  character  of 
father  or  brideman,  hand  her  over  ready 
made  to  some  gawk  of  the  like  sort,  as 
a  wife  acquired  by  purchase  ?  And  do 
we  find  in  bilberries  a  slighter  attention 
on  the  part  of  Nature  ?  Does  not  the 
same  Linnaeus  notice,  in  the  same  trea¬ 
tise,  that  they,  too,  are  cased  in  a  nutri¬ 
tive  juice,  to  incite  the  fox  to  eat  them  ; 


after  which,  the  villain — digest  them  he 
cannot — in  such  sort  as  he  may,  becomes 
their  sower  ? — 

“  O,  my  heart  is  more  in  earnest  than 
you  think  ;  the  parents  anger  me,  who 
are  soul-brokers  ;  the  daughters  sadden 
me,  who  are  made  slave-negresses.  Ah  ! 
is  it  wonderful  that  these,  who,  in  their 
West  Indian  market-place,  must  dance, 
laugh,  speak,  sing,  till  some  lord  of  a 
plantation  take  them  home  with  him — 
that  these,  I  say,  should  be  as  slavishly 
treated,  as  they  are  sold  and  bought  ? 
Ye  poor  lambs ! — And  yet'ye,  too,  are  as 
bad  as  your  sale-mothers  and  sale- 
fathers.  What  is  one  to  do  with  his 
enthusiasm  for  your  sex,  when  one  tra¬ 
vels  through  German  towns,  where  every 
heaviest-pursued,  every  longest- tilled  in¬ 
dividual,  were  he  second  cousin  to  the 
devil  himself,  can  point  with  his  finger 
to  thirty  houses,  and  say — ‘  I  know  not, 
shall  it  be  from  the  pearl-coloured,  or 
the  nut-brown,  or  the  steel-green  house, 
that  I  wed — open  to  customers  are  they 
all !  ’ — How,  my  girls,  is  your  heart  so 
little  worth  that  you  cut  it,  like  old 
clothes,  after  any  fashion,  to  fit  any 
breast ;  and  does  it  wax  or  shrink,  then, 
like  a  Chinese  ball,  to  fit  itself  into  the 
ball-mould  and  marriage-ring  case  of 
any  male  heart  whatever  ? — (  Well,  it 
must,  unless  we  would  sit  at  home  and 
grow  old  maids,  ’  answer  they  ;  whom  I 
will  not  answer,  but  turn  scornfully  away 
from  them,  to  address  that  same  old  maid 
in  these  words — ‘  Forsaken,  but  patient 
one  !  misknown  and  mistreated  !  Think 
not  of  the  times  when  thou  hadst  hope 
of  better  than  the  present  are,  and  re¬ 
pent  the  noble  pride  of  thy  heart  never  ! 
It  is  not  always  our  duty  to  marry,  but 
it  is  always  our  duty  to  abide  by  right, 
not  to  purchase  happiness  by  loss  of 
honour,  not  to  avoid  unweddedness  by 
untruthfulness.  Lonely,  unadmired  he¬ 
roine  !  in  thy  last  hour,  when  all  life 
and  the  bygone  possessions  and  scaf¬ 
foldings  of  life  shall  crumble  in  pieces, 
ready  to  fall  down  ;  in  that  hour  thou 
wilt  look  back  on  thy  un tenanted  life  ; 
no  children,  no  husband,  no  wet  eyes 
will  be  there  ;  but  in  the  empty  dusk, 
one  high,  pure,  angelic,  smiling,  beam¬ 
ing  figure,  godlike  and  mounting  to  the 
Godlike,  will  hover,  and  beckon  thee  to 
mount  with  her’:  mount  thou  with  her 
— the  figure  is  thy  virtue.’  ” — For.  Rev. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  JOHANNA. 

( Concluded  from  page  1 35.) 

We  tried  hard  to  prevail  upon  the 
Prince  to  allow  us  to  see  his  wives,  of 
whom  he  had  four,  but  without  effect ; 
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he  assigned  as  a  reason,  and  with  great 
gravity,  “  That  they  had  never  seen  any 
man  but  himself,’’  and,  “  that  we  were 
so  white  we  should  frighten  them.’’ 
These  ladies  sent  their  compliments  to 
us,  accompanied  with  a  wreath  ot 
flowers  for  each,  very  tastefully  done 
up,  and  each  wreath  was  covered  over 
with  a  beautiful  silk  handkerchief. 
Every  Arab  of  Johanna  is  allowed  lour 
wives,  independent  of  which  they  keep 
many  slave  women  as  concubines,  but 
never  marry  any  of  the  aboriginal  na¬ 
tives.  A  woman  of  Johanna  never  sees 
her  husband  till  she  is  married  to  him. 
After  marriage,  the  wives  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  any  of  the  male  branches  of 
their  family  but  their  fathers,  and  they 
are  kept  so  closely  confined,  that  they 
are  never  allowed  to  walk  out  till  night, 
and  then  only  in  their  walled  gardens, 
or  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  which 
are  flat,  having  a  promenade  purposely 
for  them  to  take  exercise.  At  these 
times  they  are  accompanied  by  their 
husbands,  and  female  slaves  ;  even  then 
they  are  so  closely  muffled  up,  that  if 
they  were  to  look  over  the  walls,  there 
W'ould  be  no  possibility  of  seeing  their 
faces. 

As  the  Prince’s  time  of  prayers  ap¬ 
proached,  we  went  to  see  the  slaves 
dance ;  they  were  assembled  in  a  square, 
surrounded  by  their  miserable  hovels, 
little  better  than  pigsties,  which  are 
built  of  the  branches  and  leaves  ot  the 
cocoa-nut  tree.  One  man  was  beating 
with  all  his  might  on  the  tom-tom,  an 
instrument  somewhat  resembling  a 
drum,  so  named  from  producing  a 
sound  similar  to  the  word  tom-tom  :  its 
construction  is  very  simple,  being  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  skin  tied  over  a  piece 
of  hollow'  w'ood,  but  it  produces  such  a 
dreadful  noise  as  to  be  distinctly  heard 
for  a  distance  -f  two  or  three  miles. 
Another  man  was  blowing  a  shell  that 
had  a  hole  in  it,  the  Murex  Tritoms, 
commonly  called  the  trumpet  shell ;  this 
he  blew  as  if  life  and  death  depended 
upon  his  exertion.  Whoever  has  heard 
this  shell  blow'n,  must  know,  that  when 
a  person  is  close  to  it,  it  rings  through 
his  ears  enough  to  split  them.  A  third 
was  rattling  peas  or  seeds  in  a  machine 
made  of  plaited  bamboo,  which  produc¬ 
ed  a  noise  something  like  the  rattling  ot 
beach  stones  in  a  sieve.  These  instru¬ 
ments,  accompanied  w'ith  a  monotonous 
roaring  kind  of  song,  composed  their 
harmonious  concert,  wrhich  was  suffl- 
cient  to  stun  the  hardest  head  in  Christ¬ 
endom.  The  dance  consisted  ot  men 
and  women  half  naked,  following  each 
other  in  a  circle.  Perceiving  that  it  was 


nothing  more  than  disgusting  motions  of 
the  body,  accompanied  now  and  then  by 
a  few  discordant  yells,  we  w'ere  very 
soon  glad  to  get  awray  from  them.  We 
got  little  or  no  sleep  owing  to  the  mos¬ 
quitos,  and  the  slaves  beating  their  tom¬ 
toms  and  singing,  and  dancing  the  whole 
night :  such  being  their  amusement  dur¬ 
ing  the  Ramahdan,  in  order  that  they 
may  remain  awake  to  eat,  so  that  they 
amply  make  up  for  fasting  during  the 
day. 

The  town  of  Johanna  is  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island ; 
and  within  the  wall,  (which  is  now  in 
ruins),  contains  about  tw'o  hundred 
houses,  inclosed  either  with  high  stone 
walls  or  palings  made  of  reed  :  the 
streets  are  extremely  narrow  and  intri¬ 
cate  ;  the  better  kind  of  houses,  such  as 
the  Prince’s,  <fec.  are  built  of  stone  ; 
they  have  one  large  room  to  receive 
their  guests,  the  rest  being  appropriated 
to  the  women.  Great  ceremony  is  ob¬ 
served  on  entering  their  houses :  a  mes¬ 
senger  is  dispatched  before,  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  any  visiter  ;  and  when  at 
the  door,  it  is  some  time  belore  permis¬ 
sion  is  granted  to  enter  :  this  precau¬ 
tion,  the  Prince  informed  me,  was  taken 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  women  to 
be  removed  from  sight.  The  interior  of 
the  houses  was  ornamented  much  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Prince’s,  and  had  many 
extremely  disgusting  Chinese  pictures 
stuck  about,  which  they  took  care  to 
point  out  as  being  very  fine. 

They  have  excellent  bullocks  at  Jo¬ 
hanna,  with  a  hump  upon  the  back  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders  ;  this  hump,  w'hen 
salted,  forms  a  great  luxury  for  break¬ 
fast.  They  do  not  appropriate  their 
cattle  to  labour,  the  slaves  performing 
all  sorts  of  hard  work.  ;  nor  could  I  find 
that  they  had  a  carriage  or  conveyance 
of  any  sort  on  the  island,  not  even  a 
truck  with  wheels  to  move  any  ponder¬ 
ous  article  ;  should  they  have  occasion 
to  move  any  thing  that  is  very  heavy,  it 
is  secured  to  long  poles,  and,  according 
to  its  weight,  so  many  slaves  are  em- 
loyed  to  carry  it.  They  have  neither 
orses,  dogs,  nor  pigs ;  the  two  latter 
animals  are  prohibited  by  their  religion. 
Goats  and  fowls  are  plentiful  and  cheap ; 
I  purchased  a  pair  of  fowls  for  two 
empty  bottles,  and  was  offered  a  fine 
milch  goat  for  a  cotton  pocket-handker¬ 
chief. 

I  know  of  no  European  ever  having 
attempted  to  settle  amongst  them  till 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Elliott,  who  remained 
but  a  twelvemonth,  owing  to  the'  oppo¬ 
sition  and  ill-treatment  he  experienced; 
consequently  we  know  little  of  the  in- 
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terior  of  Johanna.  The  original  na¬ 
tives,  I  have  already  stated,  are  black  ; 
they  are  exceedingly  ugly,  having  the 
thick  pouting  lips  and  flat  noses  of  the 
African.  The  women  have  their  heads 
shaved  similar  to  the  men,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them, 
but  by  the  ornaments  in  their  ears, 
which  are  very  curious.  Several  of 
them  wore  plated  and  silver  shackles 
round  their  ankles :  these  women,  I  was 
informed,  were  favourites  of  their  mas¬ 
ters,  the  Arabs,  and  wore  the  shackles 
as  marks  of  distinction  ;  they  certainly 
appeared  to  be  very  proud  of  such  an 
honour  ; — many  had  also  nose  rings. 

Johanna  is  not  the  largest  of  the  Co- 
mora  Islands,  but  the  King  chooses  it  as 
his  residence;  the  others  are  all  subject 
to  him,  and  pay  tribute  :  one  twentieth 
is  his  right,  but  he  does  not  exact  it 
from  his  subjects  where  he  resides. — 
Abridged  from  the  United  Service  Jour¬ 
nal. 


iiotes  of  a 


A  TALE  OF  TERROR. 

The  following  facts  occurred  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  Austria  : — 

A  gentleman,  possessed  of  a  very  lovely- 
wife,  was  seized  with  a  violent  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  Cordeliers ,  who  had  a  con¬ 
vent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house. 
He  shared  their  vigils,  fasts,  and  prayers, 
in  all  which  he  was  encouraged  by  one 
of  the  Order,  whom  he  had  chosen  as 
Father  Confessor  to  himself  and  his 
wife.  This  reverend  personage  enjoyed 
a  renown  for  wisdom  and  piety,  which 
was  nowise  confirmed  by  his  personal 
appearance,  his  figure  being  voluptuous, 
and  his  sparkling  eyes,  hypocritically 
sanctimonious  before  men,  were  bold 
and  eloquent  to  the  female  children  of 
that  holy  mother  “  The  Church.” 

One  morning  the  gentleman  set  forth 
on  a  journey,  to  visit  one  of  his  estates 
at  some  distance,  leaving  his  wife  at 
home  with  two  maid-servants.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  Confessor  appeared,  with  his 
arms  devoutly  crossed,  and  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  unhallowed  fire.  “  Your 
husband,  ’’  said  he  to  the  fair  member  of 
his  flock,  “  will  return  soon  ?’  ’  “  Truly 
not,’’  answered  the  lady,  “  I  know  not, 
indeed,  when  he  will  return,  as  the 
place  to  which  he  is  gone  is  half  a  day’s 
journey  hence.”  “  Good,’’  rejoined  the 
monk,  and  abruptly  departed.  He  de¬ 
scended  into  the  court,  whither  the 
chambermaid  followed  him,  and  said, 
“  Father,  the  lady,  my  mistress,  sends 


me  to  ask  what  it  is  that  displeases 
you?”  “  Daughter,  ”  answered  his 
reverence,  “  come  and  see  some  beauti¬ 
fully  illuminated  pictures,  and  a  portrait 
of  our  holy  patron!’’  The  maid,  ac¬ 
customed  to  these  monkish  courtesies, 
followed  him  into  a  nook,  where  he, 
without  a  word,  drew  a  poniard  from  his 
sleeve,  and  laid  her  dead  at  his  feet. 
Scarcely  had  he  accomplished  this,  when 
a  farmer  arrived,  bearing  the  rent  due 
to  the  master  of  the  family.  “  Brother,” 
said  the  monk  to  him,  “  my  lord  is  busy 
in  his  stable,  shall  I  conduct  you  to 
him  ?’’  The  farmer,  whistling  a  tune, 
followed  the  reverend  father  to  the  sta¬ 
ble,  and  there  received  two  poniard 
thrusts  in  the  body.  In  the  mean  time 
the  lady,  displeased  at  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  to  her  message,  sent 
the  second  maid  to  inquire  why  the 
other  delayed.  The  assassin  perceived 
her  approach,  assumed  a  joyous  air,  and 
killed  the  unsuspecting  girl.  These 
three  murders  left  the  course  open  to 
his  infamous  project.  He  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  lady’s  chamber,  who 
trembled  on  seeing  his  distorted  visage 
and  blood-besprinkled  robe.  To  her 
question,  “ Father,  what  is  that?”  the 
monster  answered,  “Make  no  noise, 
particularly  as  there  are  none  to  hear 
you.  Behold  !  and  lest  you  be  treated 
in  like  manner,  perform  my  bidding.’’ 
Saying  which,  he  led  her  to  the  window, 
and  showed  her  the  bleeding  bodies  of 
his  victims  .  “  By  my  holy  patroness, 

I  pray  thee,  kill  me  not,”  exclaimed  the 
lady,  clasping  her  hands  in  supplication. 
“  Assuredly  not,  my  pretty  one,’’  was 
the  reply,  “  I  reserve  you  for  a  better 
fate — for,  to  possess  you,  I  have  done  all 
that  you  see,  and  would  have  done 
worse.  You  must  now  dress  in  the 
habit  of  our  Order,  and  proceed  to  the 
monastery,  in  consideration  of  which, 
my  fair  friend,  I  will  secure  to  you  the 
absolution  of  all  your  sins  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  Here  is  the  cord,  robe, 
cowl,  and  sandals — nothing  is  wanting.” 
The  unhappy  lady  obeyed,  saying — 
“  Wretch  !  God  is  my  witness  that  1 
yield  only  to  the  most  iniquitous  force.” 
She  spoke  no  more,  but,  weeping,  com¬ 
plied  with  the  commands  of  the  friar, 
who  cut  off  her  curls  with  the  edge  of 
his  poniard  ;  and  having  arrayed  her  in 
the  outward  signs  of  his  Order,  set 
out  with  her  for  the  convent.  They 
had  proceeded  only  a  few  steps,  when 
they  saw  the  gentleman  returning  to¬ 
wards  them.  “  My  love,’’  said  the 
Cordelier,  u  is  not  that  your  husband 
who  approaches  ? — look  not  upon  him, 
neither  speak  a  word,  if  you  wish  not  to 
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join  your  maidens  and  your  farmer.” 
“  How,  now',  father,  are  you  returning 
from  the  collection  at  this  'hour?’’ — 
“No,”  replied  the  monk,  “but  I  have 
just  been  confessing  your  lady,  who  will 
communicate  to-morrow.”  “  ’Tis  well,” 
said  the  gentleman,  and  went  on  his  way. 
His  valet,  however,  not  recognising  the 
young  Cordelier,  as  the  acolyte  whom 
he  had  before  seen  in  attendance  on  the 
monk,  and  remarking  the  delicate  femi¬ 
nine  figure  and  imploring  looks  of  the 
disguised  lady,  rode  after  his  master, 
and  said,  “  Sir,  I  know  not  if  it  be  truth, 
or  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  but  the  lit¬ 
tle  Cordelier  is  the  lady,  my  mistress.” 
“  Fool  !”  replied  the  gentleman,  “  but 
go  and  see.”  The  valet  hastened  his 
horse  towards  the  monk,  who,  suspect¬ 
ing  his  object,  stopped,  as  wishing  to 
speak  to  him ;  but  on  his  approach, 
struck  him  from  his  horse  and  cut  his 
throat.  The  gentleman  seeing  his  ser¬ 
vant  fall,  thought  it  accident,  and  has¬ 
tened  to  his  assistance,  and  was  also  un¬ 
horsed  by  the  Cordelier.  Being,  how¬ 
ever,  a  powerful  man,  he  grappled  with 
the  monk,  and  well  nigh  strangled  him. 
The  lady,  seeing  her  persecutor  dis¬ 
armed,  held  him  by  the  cowl,  while  her 
husband  menaced  him  with  the  dagger. 
The  monster  prayed  for  mercy,  and  con¬ 
fessed  his  crimes  ;  but  the  peasantry, 
having  been  alarmed  by  his  cries,  assem¬ 
bled,  and  bore  him  oft'  in  chains,  and 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  him. 
Whether  in  penitence  or  malice  does  not 
appear,  but  the  cowled  villain  declared 
himself  to  be  equalled  in  guilt  by  his 
brethren,  and  that  numbers  of  victims 
of  abduction  wrere  to  be  found  at  his 
convent.  Messengers  wrere  accordingly 
dispatched,  the  unfortunate  ladies  libe¬ 
rated,  and  the  monks  burnt  with  their 
convent,  in  perpetual  memory  of  so  hor¬ 
rid  a  crime. — Foreign  Review. 


MONTGOMERY. 

James  Montgomery,  of  all  the  poets, 
of  this  age,  is,  in  his  poetry,  and,  we 
believe  also  out  of  it,  the  most  religious 
man.  All  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and 
feelings,  are  moulded  and  coloured  by 
religion.  In  it  he  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being  ;  not  merely  as  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  open  day  wre  breathe  delight, 
heedless  of  the  voice  from  which  it 
flows,  but  he  is  in  all  his  compositions, 
religious  sensibly ,  and  meditates  on  all 
themes  with  pious  attributions  of  his 
power  to  Him  who  gave  it.  A  spirit  of 
invocation,  prayer  and  praise,  pervades 
all  his  poetry  :  and  it  is  as  sincere  as  it 
is  beautiful.  The  elements  of  air, 


earth,  fire,  and  water,  are  to  him  all 
sanctified,  not  by  poetry  alone,  but  by 
piety  ;  and  his  still  and  deep  Mora- 
viauism  is  purely  and  professedly  Chris¬ 
tian.  In  his  character  of  poet  he  is  at 
once  a  minister  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  ;  and  he  is  privileged  to  preach 
and  to  pray — let  the  insensate  shallow 
smile  at  these  words — in  poetry.  To 
poetry  he  resorts  in  his  most  pious 
moods,  when  his  heart  overflows  writh 
gratitude  to  God,  and  with  love  to  man; 
his  inspiration  is  alike  holy  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  built  with  hands,  the  chapel  of 
his  brethren,  and  in  the  temple  not 
built  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens, 
wrhose  mighty  roof  overhangs  all  the 
children  of  men. — Blackwood's  Mag. 


HOW  TO  DRESS  A  DUMPY  AVOMAN. 

Dress  a  dumpy  woman  as  a  dumpy  wo¬ 
man  ought  to  be  dressed,  according  to 
the  first  great  principle  of  dress — adap¬ 
tation — and  you  tenderly  squeeze  the 
hand  of  a  very  comely  body — with  a 
bosom  white  as  a  drift  of  snow.  How, 
indeed,  a  dumpy  woman  ought  to  be 
dressed  is  another-guess  matter  ;  but 
we  may  answer  the  question  so  far  by 
negatives.  She  must  not  have  on  her 
head  a  cap  two  feet  high  ;  for  then,  be¬ 
sides  that  men  are  afraid  of  catching  a 
tartar,  instead  of  thereby  adding  two 
feet  to  her  stature,  she  takes  two  off*, 
and  thus  measures  to  the  eye  exactly 
two  feet  on  her  high-heeled  shoes.  But 
such  cap  extends  her  laterally  beyond 
all  customary  or  reasonable  bounds — 
and  you  wonder  how  she  got  in  at  a 
drawing-room  door  of  the  usual  dimen¬ 
sions.  Her  neck  being  short  by  hypo¬ 
thesis,  Dumpy  ought  not  to  wear  a 
necklace  of  great  breadth,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  gives  the  spec¬ 
tators  pain  to  see  jaw-bone  and  collar¬ 
bone  suffering  under  the  same  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture.  Neither  ought  our  fat 
friend  to  heap  a  quantity  of  drapery 
upon  her  shoulders  ;  for  she  ought  to 
remember  that  they  are  already  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  her  ears  ; 
and  that  her  ear-rings  (which,  by  the 
way,  had  better  be  left  at  home)  will  be 
lost  in  the  muslin.  Nothing  more  per¬ 
plexing  to  a  naturalist  than  the  apparent 
union  of  the  head-gear  and  the  shoulders 
of  something  in  wdiite.  Six  flounces  on 
such  a  figure  ought  assuredly  not  to  be; 
for  supposing  all  our  negatives  to  be 
affirmatives,  and  a  dumpy  woman  to 
dress  herself  against  us  by  the  rule  of 
contraries,  and  who  could  tell  whether 
she  were  a  dumpy,  a  dow'die,  or  a 
dodo  ? — Ibid. 
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Slje  ©atfjevev. 

A  snapper  up  of  uncousidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


SOCRATES  AND  THE  EXECUTIONER. 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta,  or  hemlock* 
Plato  in  his  dialogue  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  observes,  that  “  the  execu¬ 
tioner  advised  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for 
fear  of  causing  the  cicuta  to  operate  too 
slowly.’'  M.  Petit,  in  his  “  Observa¬ 
tions  Miscellaneas,’’  remarks,  that  the 
advertisement  was  not  given  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  out  of  humanity,  but  to  save 
the  cicuta  :  for  he  was  only  allowed  so 
much  poison  per  annum ;  which  if  he 
exceeded,  he  was  to  furnish  the  rest  at 
his  own  expense.  This  construction  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Plutarch  : 
the  executioner  who  administered  the 
cicuta  to  Phocion,  not  having  enough, 
Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy  more  ; 
observing,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  odd 
enough,  that  at  Athens  a  man  must  pay 
for  every  thing,  even  his  own  death. 


similes. 

“  I  hope  I  don’t  intrude” — as  the  knife 
said  to  the  oyster. 

“  It’s  very  warm”- — as  the  child  said 
when  it  fell  into  the  fire. 

“  Come  in’’ — as  the  spider  said  to 
the  fly. 

“  Come  on  ’’ — as  the  man  said  to  his 
tight  boot. 

“  You’re  quite  welcome” — as  the 
purse  said  to  the  shilling. 

“  You  make  me  blush  ” — as  the  lob¬ 
ster  cried  out  in  the  saucepan. 

T.  C. 


LORD  ANSON. 

In  the  year  1747>  Lord  Anson  captured, 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  six  men-of-war, 
bound  from  France  to  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  laden  with  warlike  stores 
and  merchandize,  and  four  East  India- 
men.  M.  St.  George,  one  of  the  French 
captains,  in  allusion  to  the  names  of  two 
ships  (L*  Invincible  and  LaGloire)  which 
had  been  taken,  said,  when  he  presented 
his  sword  to  the  conqueror — “ Monsieur , 
vous  avez  vaincu  L' Invincible ,  et  La 
Gloire  vous  suit .”  P.  T.  W, 


THE  SIAMESE  YOUTHS. 

A  lady,  who  had  lately  visited  the 
Siamese  brothers,  being  asked  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  if  they  seemed  fond  of  each  other, 
replied — “Really,  sir,  I  never  saw  so 
strong  an  attachment.”  E.  R.  S. 


PASTRY. 

In  Queen-street,  Cheapside.  —  “Here 
lived  Mr.  Edward  Hidder,  the  famous 
pastry-cook,  who  died  April  1739,  aged 
73  years.  He  is  said  to  have  taught 
near  six  thousand  ladies  the  art  of  pastry : 
for  which  purpose  he  had  two  schools, 
one  in  Queen-street,  near  St.  Thomas 
Apostle,  and  the  other  near  Furnival’s 
Inn,  Holborn.  His  head  was  prefixed 
to  his  receipts.  H.  B.  A 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  HABERDASHER. 

Johnson  says — “  This  word  is  ingen¬ 
iously  deduced  by  Minshew  from  habt 
irh  dash,  Germ,  have  you  this  ? — the 
expression  of  a  shopkeeper  offering  his 
wares  to  sale.”  Others  derive  it  from 
berdash,  a  name  formerly  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  certain  kind  of  neck-dress  ; 
and  hence  a  person  who  made  or  sold 
such  neck-cloths  was  called  a  berdasher, 
or  haberdasher .  P.  T.  W. 


A  schoolboy  had  the  following  Latin 
theme  to  construe,  and  was  kept  with¬ 
out  his  dinner  till  he  effected  it: — 

“  Magister  artis,  ingeniique  largitor 
venter. Persius. 

His  translation  was  as  under  : — 

Hunger  a  master  is  of  arts, 

Who  brightens  much  the  mental  parts. 

T.  II.  O. 
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Cast  SiiUta  College,  ?£?ai'legfturg. 


(From  a  Correspondent.) 

This  College  was  instituted  about  two- 
and-twenty  years  since,  by  the  Honour¬ 
able  East  India  Company  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  men,  destined  for  the  civil 
service  in  British  India.  It  is  plea¬ 
santly  situated  on  a  rising  ground  at 
Haileybury,  between  the  towns  of  Hert¬ 
ford  and  Hoddesdon,  and  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  London.  The  building  it¬ 
self  is  not  handsome,  with  the  exception 
of  the  front,  which  our  Engraving  re¬ 
presents.  It  is  faced  wdth  Portland 
stone,  and  certainly  has  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  view  from  this  front, 
called  also  the  Terrace,  is  extensive  and 
varied.  The  College  affords  accommo¬ 
dation  for  100  students.  It  is  conduct¬ 
ed  nearly  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
Universities,  and  about  60  young  men 
leave  annually  for  their  several  destina¬ 
tions  in  India.  Sixteen  is  the  age  at 
which  they  are  first  admitted,  and  at  eigh¬ 
teen  they  leave  the  College  as  writers. 
Vol.  xv.  M 


No  civil  servant  can  quit  England  before 
eighteen,  or  after  two-and-tw'enty.  Ex¬ 
aminations  take  place  twfice  in  the  year, 
when  medals  and  other  honourable  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  distributed  on  a  more  li¬ 
beral  scale  than  at  any  other  college  in 
England ;  the  spirit  of  emulation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  prizes,  &c.  is  indeed  sur¬ 
prising. 

There  is  an  excellent  library  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  college,  wrhich  is  open  for  the 
use  of  the  students,  and  towards  which 
each  of  whom  subscribes  ten  guineas, 
on  his  leaving  England.  The  Oriental 
Languages  are  studied  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  ;  difficult  and  indeed  almost  incom¬ 
prehensible  as  they  appear  at  first,  it  is 
astonishing  how  comparatively  easy  they 
may  be  rendered  by  diligence  and  ap¬ 
plication.  The  professors,  six  in  num¬ 
ber,  besides  the  principal,  have  houses 
within  the  college  walls  ;  they  are  all 
men  of  great  ability,  and  well  knowm  in 
the  literary  world. 


C.  W. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  WESTMIN¬ 
STER. 

(For  the  Mirror.)  ' 

United  to  London  as  Westminster  now 

is,  and  covered  with  hundreds  of  houses, 
few  people  imagine  that  this  populous 
place  was  once  an  island  divided  from  the 
mainland  by  a  branch  of  the  Thames, 
and  originally  denominated  Thorney 
Island,  from  its  being  entirely  over¬ 
grown  with  thorns  and  brambles.  It 
was  first  joined  to  the  mainland  by  Ma¬ 
tilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  who  built  a 
bridge  over  the  river  in  King-street,  at 
the  east  end  of  Gardener ’s-lane.  The 
first  house  in  Westminster,  according 
to  Stow,  was  Durham  House,  built  by 
Thomas  Hatfield,  bishop  of  that  see. 
Pennant,  however,  says,  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  erected  by  Anthony  de  Reck,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ;  on  the  site  of 
this  house  stands  the  present  Adelphi. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  there  were  but 
few  houses,  chiefly  consisting  of  inns 
for  the  accommodation  of  people  who 
had  suits  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  poor 
cottages  with  small  gardens.  The  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  is 
uncertain,  but  Stow  mentions  that  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor  resided  and  died  in 

it.  This  ancient  edifice  originally  form¬ 
ed  the  east  and  south  sides  of  Old  Palace 
Yard.  Its  east  side  contained  the  Court 
of  Requests,  the  Painted  Chamber,  the 
old  House  of  Lords,  the  Prince’s  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  many  nameless  old  apartments 
adjoining.  Those  on  the  south  cannot 
now  be  ascertained,  as  no  remnant  is  in 
existence.  Alter  being  left  in  a  ruinous 
state  for  years,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
inner  room  in  which  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  sits,  is  reported  to  have  been 
her  bedchamber.  The  outer  room  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  from  Westminster 
Hall,  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
queen  as  a  concert  or  breakfast  room. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  a 
marble  table  or  bench,  19  feet  long,  and 
3  feet  broad.  The  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  having  been  built  over  them, 
search  was  made  for  these  relics  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
but  without  success.  The  title  of  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  this  marble  table. 
Formerly  the  only  coach  road  to  the 
houses  of  parliament  was  in  so  miserable 
a  condition,  that  fagots  were  thrown 
into  the  ruts  on  the  days  the  king  went 
to  parliament,  to  render  the  passage  of 
the  state  carriage  easier.  At  the 
end  of  St.  Margnret’s-street,  in  Old 
Palace  Yard,  stood  the  ancient  brick 


buildings  called  Heaven  and  Purgatory; 
within  the  precincts  of  Purgatory  was 
preserved  the  ducking  stool,  employed 
by  the  Burgesses  of  Westminster  for 
the  punishment  of  scolds.  The  angry 
lady  was  strapped  in  a  chair,  fastened 
by  an  iron  pin  to  one  end  of  a  long  pole, 
suspended  in  the  middle  by  a  lofty 
trestle,  which  being  placed  on  the  shore 
of  the  Thames,  allowed  the  terrified 
culprit  to  be  immersed  in  the  river ; 
when  the  lady’s  temper  was  supposed  to 
be  cooled  by  a  few  plunges,  she  was 
exposed,  dripping  and  humbled,  to  the 
laugh  of  her  neighbours.  What  would 
our  modern  Xantippes  think  of  such  a 
summary  method  of  restoring  peace  and 
harmony  ?  M.  B.  H. 


FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  EXCES¬ 
SIVE  JOY  AND  FEAR. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit. 

And  dy’d  of  mere  opinion  straight, ” 

Hudibras . 

Butler,  in  his  notes  to  Hudibras ,  says, 
“  Remarkable  are  the  effects  both  of 
fear  and  joy.  ”  A  trial  of  the  former  kind 
was  made  upon  a  condemned  malefactor, 
in  the  following  manner  : — a  dog  was 
by  surgeons  let  blood,  and  suffered  to 
bleed  to  death  before  him  ;  the  surgeons 
talking  all  the  while,  and  describing  the 
gradual  loss  of  blood,  and  of  course  a 
gradual  faintness  of  the  dog,  occasioned 
thereby  ;  and  just  before  the  dog  died, 
they  said  unanimously,  now  he  is  going 
to  die.  They  told  the  malefactor  that 
he  was  to  be  bled  to  death  in  the  same 
way ;  and  accordingly  blindfolded  him, 
and  tied  up  his  arm,  then  one  of  them 
thrust  a  lancet  into  his  arm,  but  pur¬ 
posely  missed  the  vein ;  however,  they 
soon  began  to  describe  the  poor  man’s 
gradual  loss  of  blood,  and  of  course  a 
gradual  faintness  occasioned  thereby  ; 
and  just  before  the  supposed  minute  of 
his  death,  the  surgeons  said  unani¬ 
mously,  now  he  dies.  The  malefactor 
thought  all  this  was  real,  and  died  by 
mere  conceit,  though  he  had  not  lost 
above  twenty  drops  of  blood. ”  —  See 
Athenian  Oracle.  Almost  as  remark¬ 
able  was  the  case  of  the  Chevalier  Jarre, 
“  who  was  upon  the  scaffold  at  Troyes, 
had  his  hair  cut  off,  the  handkerchief 
belore  his  eyes,  and  the  sword  in  the 
executioner’s  hand  to  cut  off  his  head  ; 
but  the  king  pardoned  him  ;  being  taken 
up,  his  fear  had  so  taken  hold  of  him  that 
he  could  not  stand  nor  speak  ;  they  led 
him  to  bed  and  opened  a  vein,  but  no 
blood  would  come.”  — Lord  Stafford’s 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  There  are  three 
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remarkable  instances  of  persons  whose 
hair  suddenly  turned  ;  one  from  red  to 
white,  upon  the  apprehension  that  they 
should  be  put  to  death.”  (Mr.  Daniel 
Turner's  Hook,  De  Mortis  Cutaneis, 
chap.  xii.  3rd  edit.  1726,  page  163,  164. 
See  Spectator,  No.  615,  on  the  subject, 
Fear.)  “Nay,  if  my  memory  fails 
me  not,  there  are  accounts  to  be 
met  with  in  history,  of  persons  who 
have  dropped  down  dead  before  an  en¬ 
gagement,  and  before  the  discharge  of 
one  gun.  An  excess  of  joy  has  been 
attended  sometimes  with  as  bad  an 
effect.  The  Lady  Poynts  (in  the  year 
1563,)  by  the  ill  usage  of  her  husband, 
had  almost  lost  her  sight,  her  hearing, 
and  her  speech  ;  which  she  recovered 
in  an  instant,  upon  a  kind  letter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth;  but  her  joy  was  so 
excessive,  that  she  died  immediately 
after  kissing  the  queen’s  letter.”  — 
Strype's  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth , 
vol.  i.  page  239,  2nd  edit.  “  No  less 
remarkable  was  the  case  of  one  Ingram, 
upon  a  large  unexpected  accession  of 
fortune.” — See  Lord  Stafford's  Letters, 
vol.  i.  page  509. 

And  Mr.  Fenton  observes  upon  those 
lines  of  Mr.  Waller, 

“  Our  guilt  preserves  us  from  excess  of  joy. 
Which  scatters  spirits,  and  would  life  destroy,” 

“  That  Mr.  Oughtred,  the  famous  ma¬ 
thematician,  expired  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  upon  hearing  that  the  parliament 
had  addressed  the  king  to  return  to  his 
dominions.” — Observations  on  Waller's 
Poems,  page  67.  Many  are  the  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  in  ancient  history, 
as  that  of  Polycrata,  a  noble  lady  in  the 
Island  of  Naxos  ;  Phillipides,  a  comic 
poet ;  and  Diagoras,  the  Rhodian,  <fcc. 

P.  T.  W. 


THE  AMERICAN  ALOE,  cfcc. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Guernsey,  Jan.  1830. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  correct  the  state¬ 
ment,  “  It  is  no  fable  that  the  aloe 
grows  about  one  hundred  years  before  it 
blooms,”  contained  in  the  number  for 
Nov.  7,  1829,  page  296,  and  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  fable  ;  for  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  witness  eight  in  full 
bloom  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
I  can  confidently  assert  that  they  were 
all  under  fifty  years  of  age.  They  are 
commonly  planted  here  in  front  of  gen¬ 
teel  houses,  and  there  are  two  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  bloom  in  the  open  air,  without 
any  shelter  whatever.  The  first  I  ever 
saw  blossomed  in  1814;  it  was  but 
thirty-six  years  old  ;  and  although  it 

M  2 


had  produced  but  few  leaves  annually, 
during  that  period,  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months  it  attained  the  height 
of  21  leet,  with  39  flower  tufts  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  top,  w’hich  contained  the 
immense  number  of  6,675  buds.  It  be¬ 
gan  to  blossom  in  August,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  end  of  November  ;  it 
measured  27,770  cubic  inches. 

As  I  have  proved  in  this  instance  that 
“no  fable  ”  is  a  fable,  I  shall  proceed 
to  prove  that  the  “  mere  fable  ”  is  no 
fable,  respecting  the  impossibility  of 
toads  existing  in  this  island,  noticed  by 
A.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  in  his  Notes  of  a 
Tour  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  There 
have  been  several  brought  here  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  but  they  seldom  live  a 
fortnight,  unless  kept  as  lizards  are,  in 
a  box,  and  then  they  may  survive  for 
two  or  three  months,  but  not  longer. 

En  passant,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  communicated  by 
Mr.  Hogg,  page  316,  wTherein  he  states 
these  animals  (meaning  Ourang  Outangs) 
have  this  “ peculiarity ,”  that  “when 
they  are  running  down  hill,  they  walk 
upright  like  a  human  being.”  It  is  a 
peculiarity  indeed.  H.  W. 

anettme  (SaUerg. 


ROBERT  THE  DEVIL. 

The  marvellous  life  and  adventures  of 
Robert  le  Diable,  wrho  was  afterwards  a 
man  of  worth,  as  the  old  chronicles 
affirm,  have  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
theatrical  adapters  :  we  have  seen  this 
devil  in  human  shape,  by  turns  the  hero 
of  melo-drama  and  comic  opera. 

According  to  the  wondrous  traditions 
handed  down  in  the  aforesaid  old  chro¬ 
nicles  and  the  popular  ballads  of  the 
time,  little  Robert  came  into  the  wrorld, 
like  crook-backed  Glo’ster,  “  with  his 
feet  foremost,”  and  “  the  women  cried, 
Heaven  bless  us  !  he  is  born  with 
teeth !”  When  he  came  to  man’s  estate, 
Robert,  instead  of  fasting  and  praying, 
caroused,  and  drank,  and  swore,  and 
diced,  and  fought ;  wheedled  fair  ladies, 
and  mocked  at  reverend  friars,  who,  by 
way  of  retaliation,  excommunicated  him 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  other 
ceremonials  in  use  among  the  holy  fa¬ 
thers  when  the  thunders  of  the  church 
were  to  be  levelled  against  incorrigible 
sinners.  In  process  of  time,  Robert  be¬ 
came  a  brigand,  “  of  indifferent  fame ;  ” 
and  among  other  exploits,  one  summer’s 
morning,  cut  off  the  heads  of  seven  her¬ 
mits.  So  much  for  the  diablerie  of  the 
story  :  now  ior  the  moral  and  edifying 
portion.  Robert,  as  the  legend  con¬ 
tinues,  though  without  any  clear  infor- 
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mutton  as  to  the  why  or  the  wherefore 
—Robert  at  last  betrayed  symptoms  of 
grace  and  amendment :  he  began  by 
preaching  to  his  companions  on  the  evil 
of  their  ways  ;  but,  as  the  obdurate 
knaves  were  deaf  to  his  exhortations,  he 
commenced  his  career  of  practical  piety 
by  knocking  them  on  the  head.  He  then 
begirt  his  loins  with  sackcloth,  rolled 
himself  in  ashes,  and  tilled  his  shoes 
with  peas  ;  detractors  say  that  he  took 
the  precaution  to  boil  them.  After  much 
time  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
mortification,  and  occasional  flagella¬ 
tions,  he  visited  a  holy  pilgrim,  who  en¬ 
joined  him  to  do  penance  for  his  past 
ungodliness  by  counterfeiting  dumbness, 
and  feeding  with  swine  and  other  un¬ 
clean  animals.  Robert  obeyed,  and  mo- 
destlyjook  up  his  abode  with  the  hogs 
belonging  to  a  certain  emperor,  who  in 
those  days  lived  in  Italy,  and  who,  as  the 
legend  moreover  says,  had  a  charming 
daughter  named  Emmeline.  Now,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  it  happened  that 
fair  Emmeline  was  dumb  from  her  birth 
— not  in  the  way  of  penance,  like  our 
incipient  saint,  but  dumb  in  downright 
earnest ;  and  Robert,  when  he  had  eaten 
his  fill  of  bean-husks  and  other  dainties, 
indulged  himself  in  gazing  on  the  impe¬ 
rial  maiden  as  she  combed  out  her  golden 
locks  in  the  clear  moonlight ;  for  such, 
says  the  legend,  was  her  wont.  It 
chanced  also  that  an  arrogant  monarch 
of  those  days  advanced  with  30,000  Sa¬ 
racens  against  the  emperor,  who,  God 
help  him,  could  muster  no  more  than 
10,000  good  men  and  true.  And  Robert 
was  one  day  drinking,  quite  in  a  patri¬ 
archal  way,  from  a  clear  fountain,  when 
a  miraculous  voice  exclaimed  to  him — 
“  Arise,  Robert,  take  this  horse,  this 
white  armour,  and  this  lance,  and  smite 
the  Saracens.’ ’  And  Robert  arose,  seiz¬ 
ed  his  lance,  mounted  his  charger,  and 
rode  into  the  thick  of  the  fray,  where 
he  laid  lustily  about  him,  much  after  his 
ancient  ungodly  fashion.  And  the  Sa¬ 
racens  were  routed,  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons  ;  and  after  the  victory,  Robert 
returned  to  his  fountain,  and  quietly  be¬ 
took  himself  to  the  society  of  his  old 
friends  the  swine.  The  legend  then 
tells  (for  observe,  I  myself  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tale) — the  legend,  I  say, 
tells  how  Emmeline  recovered  her 
speech,  and  how  the  white  knight  was 
discovered  at  a  family  dinner  with  the 
hogs,  and  how  the  Pope  united  him  to 
Emmeline,  and  how  Robert  bade  good 
bye  to  his  father-in-law,  the  emperor, 
and  turned  his  steps  towards  Rouen, 
where  his  piety  caused  his  days  to  be 
“  long  in  the  land,”  and  obtained  him 


the  honours  of  canonization  after  his 
decease.  Somehow  the  unlucky  sobri¬ 
quet  of  Le  Diable  stuck  to  him  during 
his  life,  and  even  after  his  death,  when 
his  spirit  was  seen,  on  moonlight  nights, 
dancing  on  the  top  of  an  old  tower  with 
the  spirits  of  the  seven  hermits  he  had 
slain.  There  is  positively  no  getting 
rid  of  a  bad  name _ Foreign  Lit.  Gaz . 


NAPOLEON. 

A  suspension  of  arms  was  granted  by 
Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
and  an  interview  took  place  between 
him  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Na¬ 
poleon  had  caused  a  fire  to  be  kindled 
in  his  bivouac  ;  and  on  meeting  the  em¬ 
peror,  said,  “  I  receive  you  in  the  only 
palace  I  have  liyed  in  for  two  months.” 
“  The  good  living  you  have  derived  from 
it  ought  to  make  it  agreeable  to  you,” 
replied  the  Austrian  monarch,  with  a 
smile. 

The  archdeacon  Lucien,  Napoleon’s 
great  uncle,  being  at  the  point  of  death, 
assembled  the  family  around  him,  to  take 
leave  of  them.  Joseph,  Jerome  yet  an 
infant,  Louis,  Lucien,  and  his  sisters, 
are  in  tears  :  Napoleon,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  his  expiring  uncle,  as  if  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  insensible  to  the  grief  around 
him,  and  the  loss  he  was  about  to  sus¬ 
tain.  All  at  once,  the  dying  man  seem¬ 
ed  to  collect  his  strength,  and  seizing 
the  hand  of  Joseph,  “  You  are  the  old¬ 
est  of  the  family,”  said  he,  with  a  fee¬ 
ble  voice  ;  “  but  always  recollect  that 
he”  (pointing  to  Napoleon)  “is  the 
headJ’ 

During  the  siege  of  Saint  Jean  d’ Acre, 
while  Napoleon  was  in  the  trenches,  a 
shell  fell  at  his  feet,  and  one  of  the  corps 
of  guides  threw  himself  between  him  and 
the  shell,  and  shielded  the  general  with 
his  body.  Luckily  the  shell  did  not  ex¬ 
plode.  At  the  moment,  forgetful  of  the 
danger,  Napoleon  started  up,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  What  a  soldier  l’>  This  brave 
man  was  afterwards  General  Dumenil, 
who  lost  a  leg  at  Wagram,  and  who  was 
governor  of  Vincennes  to  1814  ;  whose 
laconic  reply  to  the  Russian  summons  to 
surrender,  was,  “  Give  me  my  leg,  and 
I  will  give  you  the  place.” 

Followed  by  three  or  four  officers, 
Napoleon  was  crossing  the  /mile  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Tuileries,  without  being  sa¬ 
luted  by  the  acclamations  his  presence  was 
wont  to  excite  ;  an  old  woman  cried  out 
to  him,  “  He  must  make  peace.”  “  My 
good  lady,”  said  the  emperor,  smiling, 
“  sell  your  greens,  and  leave  those  con¬ 
cerns  to  me  :  every  one  to  his  trade.” 
A  loud  and  continued  hurra  was  the  con¬ 
sequence. — Ibid. 
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Sea,”  and  “  The  Head  of  Africa.”  The 
appellation  was  changed  by  John  II., 
chronological  table  King  of  Portugal,  who  augured  favoura- 

nf  ■  I  ti  i  ■  /  r>-  bly  of  future  discoveries  from  Diaz  hav- 

,irLVn  MP,  ^'xpAu^  P'OOO-  reached  the  extremity  of  Africa. 
ver,e»  of  Modem  European  Halims .  1492 -Lucayos  (or  Bahavm)  Ida, ids. 

S6I  —  Feroe  Islands,  discovered  about  These  were  the  first  points  of  discovery 

by  Columbus.  San  Salvador,  one  of 


this  time  by  a  Scandinavian  vessel. 

^71 — Iceland,  discovered  by  some 
Norwegian  chiefs,  who  were  compelled 
to  leave  their  native  country.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  it  had  been  visited 
belore  this,  by  a  Scandinavian  pirate, 
Naddodd. 

9 50 — Greenland,  discovered  by  the 
Icelanders  about  this  period.  The  first 


colony  established  there  was  destroyed  his  second  voyage, 
by  a  pestilence  in  the  1 4th  century,  and 
by  the  accumulation  of  ice,  which  pre¬ 
vented  all  communication  between  Ice¬ 
land  and  Greenland. 

1001 — IVinenland,  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Icelanders.  It 


these  islands,  was  first  seen  by  this  great 
navigator,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  or 
12th  of  October,  in  this  year.  —  Cuba, 
Island  of,  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo, 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  first 
voyage. 

1493  —  Jamaica,  St.  Christopher's , 
Dominica ,  discovered  by  Columbus  in 


1497 — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  doubled  by 
Vasco  di  Gama,  and  the  passage  to  India 
discovered. 

1497 — Newfoundland,  discovered  by 
John  Cabot,  who  first  called  it  Prima 
Vista  and  Baccalaos.  The  title  of  Prima 
Vista  still  belongs  to  one  of  its  capes, 


was  called  Winenland,  or  Vinland,  from  and  an  adjacent  island  is  still  called  Bac- 
the  abundance  of  a  species  of  vine  found  calao. 

there.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  are  full  1498 —  Continent  of  America,  disco- 
and  minute  respecting  this  discovery.  veredby  Columbus. — Malabar,  Coast  of , 

1344 —  Madeira .  The  discovery  of  this  discovered  by  Vasco  di  Gama. — Mozam- 
island  is  attributed  to  an  Englishman,  bique,  Island  of ,  discovered  by  Vasco  di 
Robert  Macham ;  it  was  revisited  in  Gama. 

1419,  by  Juan  Gonsalez  and  Tristan  1499 - America,  Eastern  Coasts  of, 

Vaz,  Portuguese.  discovered  by  Ojede  and  Amerigo  Ves- 

1345 —  Canary  Isles,  discovered  by  pucci.  (It  is  contended  by  some  that 

some  Genoese  and  Spanish  seamen,  hav-  this  preceded  by  a  year  the  discovery  of 
ing  been  known  to  the  ancients.  the  American  Continent  by  Columbus.) 

1 364—  Guinea,  the  coast  of,  disco-  1500 — Brazil,  discovered  24th  April, 
vered  by  some  seamen  of  Dieppe,  about  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese, 
this  period.  who  was  driven  on  its  coast  by  a  tern- 

1418 —  Porto  Santo,  discovered  by  Vaz  pest.  He  called  it  the  Land  of  the  Holy 

and  Zarco,  Portuguese.  Cross.  It  w'as  subsequently  called  Bra- 

1419 —  Madeira,  discovered  by  the  zil,  on  account  of  its  red  wood  ;  and  was 


carefully  explored  by  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
from  1500  to  1504. 

1501 — Labrador  and  River  St.  Law- 
discovered  by  Corter^al,  who 


rence. 


same  navigators.  It  w  as  first  called  St. 

Lawrence,  after  the  Saint’s  dayonwThich 
it  was  seen  ;  and  subsequently  Madeira, 
on  account  of  its  woods. 

1434 — Cape  Bojador,  or  Nun,  doubled  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Portuguese.  covery  for  the  Portuguese. 

1440-144 5 — Senegal  River,  discovered  1502 — Gulf  of  Mexico.  Some  of  the 

by  the  Portuguese.  shores  of  this  Gulf  explored  by  Colum- 

1446 — CapeJ'crd,  discovered  by  Denis  bus  on  his  last  voyage. — St.  Helena,  the 
Fernandez,  a  Portuguese.  Island  of,  discovered  by  Jean  de  Nova, 

1448—  Azores  Islands,  discovered  by  a  Portuguese. 

Gonzallo  Velio,  a  Portuguese.  1506 — Ceylon,  discovered  by  the  Por- 

1449 —  Cape  Verd  Islands,  discovered  tuguese.  Ceylon  wTas  known  to  the 


by  Antonio  de  Noli,  a  Genoese  in  the 
service  of  Portugal. 

1471  —  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  under 
the  Equator,  discovered. 


Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius. 

1 506 — Madagascar,  Island  of,  disco¬ 
vered  by  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  re¬ 
visited  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Fer- 


1484 — Congo,  discovered  by  the  Por-  nandez  Pareira,  in  1508.  This  island 
tuguese,  under  Diego  Cam.  wTas  first  called  St.  Lawrrence,  having 

1486 — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  discovered  been  discovered  on  the  day  of  that  Saint, 
by  Bartholomew  Diaz.  It  was  origi-  1508 — Canada,  visited  by  Thomas 
nally  called  “  The  Cape  of  Tempests,”  Aubert  ;  knowm  before  to  fishermen, 
and  was  also  named  “  The  Lion  of  the  who  had  been  thrown  there  by  a  tem- 
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pest. — Ascension  Isle,  discovered  by 
Tristan  da  Cunha. — Sumatra,  Island  of, 
discovered  by  Siqueyra,  a  Portuguese. 

1511 —  Sumatra,  more  accurately  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Portuguese.  —  Molucca 
Isles,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. — 
Sunda  Isles,  discovered  by  Abrew,  a 
Portuguese. 

1512 —  Maldives .  A  Portuguese  na¬ 
vigator,  wrecked  on  these  islands,  found 
them  in  occasional  possession  of  the 
Arabians. — Florida,  discovered  by  Ponce 
de  Leon,  a  Spanish  navigator. 

1513 —  Borneo  and  Java.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  became  acquainted  with  these 
islands. 

1513 — South  Sea.  The  Great  Ocean 
Was  discovered  this  year  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Darien,  by  Nugnez  de  Balboa, 
and  subsequently  navigated  by  Magellan. 
The  supposition  of  the  New  World  being 
part  of  India  now  ceased. 

1515 —  Peru,  discovered  by  Perez  de 
la  Rua. 

151 6 —  Rio  Janeiro,  discovered  by  Dias 
de  Solis. 

1516 —  Rio  de  la  Plata,  discovered  by 
the  same. 

1517  —China,  discovery  of,  by  sea,  by 
Fernand  Perez  d'Andrada. 

1517 —  Bengal,  discovered  by  some 
Portuguese,  thrown  on  the  coast  by  a 
tempest. 

1518 —  Mexico,  discovered  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Conquered  by  Cortez  in  1519. 

1519 —  Magellan,  Straits  of,  passed  by 
Magellan  with  a  fleet  of  discovery,  fitted 
out  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The 
first  voyage  round  the  world  was  under¬ 
taken  by  this  navigator  ;  and  his  vessel 
performed  the  enterprise,  although  the 
commander  perished. 

1520 —  Terra  del  Fuego,  discovered  by 
Magellan. 

1521 —  Ladrone  Islayids,  discovered  by 
Magellan. 

1521 — Philippines.  This  archipelago, 
discovered  by  Magellan,  who  lost  his  life 
here  in  a  skirmish. 

1524 — New  France.  The  first  voyage 
of  discovery  made  by  the  French,  under 
Francis  I.,  one  of  whose  ships,  after 
reaching  Florida,  coasted  along  as  far 
as  50  degrees  north  latitude,  and  gave 
to  this  part  the  name  of  New  France. 

1524—  -North  America,  travelled  over 
from  Florida  to  Newfoundland  by  Ve- 
razzani,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service  of 
France. 

1525 —  New  Holland,  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  about  this  time.  This 
immense  tract  was  for  some  time  ne¬ 
glected  by  Europeans,  but  was  visited 
by  the  Dutch,  at  various  periods,  from 
1619  to  1644.  This  fine  country  is  now 


colonized  by  the  English,  and  every  year 
adds  something  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
extent  and  its  peculiarities. 

1527 — New  Guinea,  discovered  by 
Saavedra,  a  Spaniard,  sent  from  Mexico, 
by  Cortez. 

1530 — Guinea,  the  first  voyage  to, 
made  by  an  English  ship,  for  elephants' 
teeth. 

1534—  Canada,  visited  by  Cortier,  of 
St.  Malo  ;  a  settlement  having  previously 
been  made  in  1523,  by  Verazzani,  who 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  Francis  I. 
of  France. 

1535 —  California,  discovered  by  Cor¬ 
tez. 

1537 — Chili ,  discovered  by  Diego  de 
Almagro,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru, 

1541  —  Labrador,  discovered  by  a 
French  engineer,  Alphonze. 

1541 —  India,  the  first  English  ship 
sailed  to,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Portuguese. 

1542 —  Japan,  discovered  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  Antonie  de  Meta  and  Antonie 
de  Peyxoto,  who  were  cast  by  a  tempest 
on  its  coasts. 

1545 — Potosi,  Mines  of,  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards. 

1552 — Spitzbergen ,  observed  by  the 
English,  but  mistaken  for  part  of  Green¬ 
land.  Visited  by  Barentz,  a  Dutch  na¬ 
vigator,  in  search  of  a  north-east  pas¬ 
sage,  in  1596. 

(To  be  continued.) 


arts. 


MR.  HAYDON’s  PICTURES  OF  EUCLES, 
AND  PUNCH. 

Ac  lever  contemporary  has  termed  these 
pictures  the  high  tragedy  and  low  farce 
of  painting.  This  distinction  is,  in  part 
correct ;  since  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  a  more  touching  episode  from  his¬ 
tory  than  the  Death  of  Eucles  ;  so  far 
the  definition  holds  good  :  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Punch  is  not  merely  low  farce, 
as  we  think  we  can  show  in  contrasting 
the  breadth  of  its  humour  with  a  few 
of  the  more  sober  accessories  of  the 
scene. 

The  Death  of  Eucles. 

The  subject  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  epochs  in  Athenian  his¬ 
tory,  and,  as  Mr.  Hay  don  observes  in 
his  “  Description, the  particular  mo¬ 
ment  hinges  on  a  disputed  passage.” 

“  Plutarch  says  Eucles  rushed  from  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  as  soon  as  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  decided  ;  ran  wounded  and  ex¬ 
hausted  as  he  was,  to  the  city,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  arms  and  heated,  — -  “  rats 
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Ovgais  tuiv  irgwTcov  ” — shouting,  “  Ilail, 
we  triumph  !”  and  dropped  instantly 
dead.  The  Greek  professor  of  Oxford 
thinks  to )v  tt^wtoou  means  the  chiel  ma¬ 
gistrates  or  primates  ;  the  Greek  pro¬ 
lessor  of  Cambridge  thinks  it  refers  to 
the  first  houses  he  came  to  ;  and  thus 
the  most  eminent  scholars  differing  us  to 
the  exact  meaning,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  supposing  that  he  ran  to  the 
houses  of  the  first  magistrates  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  victory  ;  and  then,  his  feel¬ 
ing  reverting  to  his  family,  that  he 
rushed  to  his  own  house,  and  dropped 
deadjust  as  he  reached  the  threshold — 
huzzaing  as  he  fell  ! 

u  This  is  the  njoment  selected.  In  the 
centre  is  Eucles  pale,  w’ounded,  and 
dying: — his  eye  half  closed — the  hand 
which  holds  the  shield  relaxing  —  his 
limbs  tottering,  and,  the  honour  of  the 
soldier  stimulating  him  to  the  last,  he 
grasps  with  dying  energy  the  broken 
Persian  standard  he  has  fought  for  and 
brought  triumphantly  from  the  field. 
He  has,  as  a  last  effort,  lifted  his  arms 
as  he  shouted,  “Hail,  we  triumph!” 
but  his  strength  has  failed,  and  his  whole 
weight  is  thrown  on  the  right  leg  and 
bent  knee  and  foot,  which  are  doubled 
up  as  he  falls. 

“  It  has  been  attempted  to  give  him 
the  look  of  a  soldier,  fresh  from  a  fierce 
fight :  *  his  helmet  is  cleft  in — his  crest 
is  shivered — his  sword  is  displaced,  and 
in  the  contest  he  has  lost  one  sandal  and 
greave. 

“  Right  opposite  Eucles,  hesitating  and 
distracted,  is  his  wife  ;  who  is  supposed 
to  have  rushed  out  with  her  newly-born 
infant,  at  hearing  the  voice  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ; — his  pale  but  smiling  face — his 
bloody  and  exhausted  look — his  feeble 
attempt  to  fold  her  in  his  arms,  and  his 
dropping  attitude,  have  told  her  at  once 
the  truth.  With  one  foot  in  the  act  of 
going  forward,  she  leans  a  little  back 
on  the  other,  and  pressing  her  hand  to 
her  heated  brain,  seems  afraid  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  evidence  of  her  convictions. 
Clinging  below  to  his  mother,  is  the 
eldest  boy,  recognising  his  dear  father, 
but  terrified  at  his  appearance  ;  and  be¬ 
hind  are  the  old  nurse,  and  the  aged 
father  of  Eucles,  —  the  one  thanking 
the  gods  his  son  is  victorious  though 

*  To  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance  ef  a 
warrior  directly  from  a  battle,  Bourrienne  says, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  that  Marmont  came 
directly  from  the  battle,  near  Paris,  to  meet  La 
Fitte,  Perigeaux,  and  himself,  to  consult  about 
the  propriety  of  surrendering  the  city.  Bour- 
riemie  says  Marmont  could  hardly  be  recognised, 
he  had  not  shaved  for  eight  days  ;  his  great  coat 
was  torn  to  pieces  with  shot,  and  his  face  and 
figure  so  black  with  smoke  and  powder,  it  was 
frightful  to  see  him. 


dying,  while  the  poor  old  woman  is 
weeping  at  what  she  is  supposed  to 
have  felt  would  be  the  truth,  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  beheld  her  master. 

“  In  front,  on  a  step,  is  a  figure  spring¬ 
ing  forward  to  catch  Eucles,  while  a 
young  woman,  seated  on  the  step,  is 
looking  at  him  with  great  interest,  and 
a  young  girl  clinging  to  her,  is  regard¬ 
ing  him  with  terror.  Immediately  above 
is  a  Greek  on  horseback  in  the  domestic 
dress  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  Chlamys 
(or  cloak)  and  Petasus  (or  pliable 
leather  hat,)  huzzaing.” 

Probably,  it  needs  little  beyond  this 
brief  description  to  point  out  the  tragic 
affliction  of  this  picture.  Powerful  and 
painful  as  it  is,  we  had  almost  said  we 
could  revel  in  its  sublimity,  for  such  an 
epithet  it  truly  deserves.  The  figure  of 
the  “  pale,  wounded,  and  dying  ” 
Eucles  is  admirably  drawn.  Mr.  Huy- 
don  explains  away  an  objection  already 
raised  to  the  foreshortening  of  the  right 
leg  and  foot,  (which  has  been  considered 
violent,)  by  observing  that  “  if  the  foot 
wras  in  a  simple,  easy,  straightforward 
position  with  the  leg,  all  appearance  of 
weakness  instantty  vanishes  ;  but  the 
muscles  having  quite  lost  their  strength, 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  limbs  presses 
on  the  foot,  and  the  foot  is  doubled  side¬ 
ways,  as  it  is  unable  to  keep  its  straight¬ 
forward  appearance  from  the  muscles 
having  lost' their  vigour.”  Thus  we 
leave  the  disputed  point,  for  the  grand 
effort  of  representing  a  soldier  “  fresh 
from  a  fierce  fight.”  This  may  be 
painfully  accomplished,  yet  howr  is  the 
woe  sharpened  by  the  opposite  figure  of 
the  wife  of  Eucles.  Over  the  agonies 
of  exhaustion  and  death,  terrifically  de¬ 
picted  in  the  face  of  Eucles,  gleams  a 
faint  and  feeble  smile  of  affectionate  joy 
at  the  sight  of  his  w’ife  :  her  attitude 
and  expression  too  are  those  of  dis¬ 
traction  and  wToe,  and  the  struggle  is 
still  heightened  by  the  fond  boy,  and 
the  figures  in  the  back  of  the  scene. 
In  short,  it  wrould  be  difficult  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  effect  with  which 
the  sublime  pathos  of  this  picture  strikes 
the  spectator.  Our  mind’s-eye,  as  it 
wrere,  saddens  at  its  recollection,  and 
we  must  enjoy  its  perfections  more  to 
ourselves  than  at  a  “  private  view,”  as 
on  Saturday,  which  to  say  the  truth, 
from  the  crowd  of  visiters,  wras  more 
like  a  public  day. 

The  picture  has  been  purchased  in 
fifty  shares  of  ten  guineas  each  ;  but  its 
possessor  remains  to  be  decided. 

“  Eucles  ”  has  laid  so  strong  a  hold 
on  our  sympathies,  that  “  Punch,”  with 
its  gaieties  and  gravities  must  stand  over 
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till  our  next  number ;  the  humour 
the  subject  will  not  evaporate  in 
meantime. 


Naturalist. 


SUGAR  CANES. 


1.  2. 


By  Dr.  Macfaylen,  of  Jamaica. 

This  precious  plant  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  From  the 
East  Indies  it  was  carried  by  merchants, 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  Arabia,  whence  the  cultivation 
of  it  soon  extended  to  Nubia,  Egypt, 
and  Ethiopia.  The  Moors  introduced  it 
into  Spain.  The  Spaniards  conveyed  it 
to  the  Canaries  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  the  Canaries 
it  was  imported  to  St.  Domingo,  and 
now  forms  one  of  the  staple  articles  of 
trade  of  the  whole  of  the  West  India 
islands. 

The  sugar  cane  (saccharum  officina- 
rum)  may  be  considered  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  effort  of  the  power 
of  vegetation.  In  almost  all  other 
plants,  it  is  only  during  the  germination 


of  the  seed,  the  most  active  period  of 
their  lives,  that  the  sweet  principle  is  to 
be  detected.  In  the  cane  it  is  at  all 
times  to  be  found,  and  that  in  quantities 
surpassing  what  exists  in  all  other  plants 
put  together.  The  cane  is  a  plant  of  a 
warm  latitude,  its  growth  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  the  West 
India  islands,  it  is  in  the  plains  that  the 
cane  reaches  all  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Yet  even  here,  according 
to  report,  its  size  and  luxuriance  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  what  it  attains  in  Madagascar, 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  districts  ot 
the  East,  more  immediately  beneath  the 
Equator.  Like  all  gramineous  plants, 
it  delights  in  rather  a  moist  climate. 
When  the  rains,  however,  are  excessive, 
a  rank  luxuriance  is  the  consequence, 
unfavourable  to  the  maturation  of  the 
plant,  the  juices  it  affords  being  watery, 
and  deficient  in  the  saccharine  principle, 
yielding  on  crystallization  a  dark-colour¬ 
ed  sugar.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
sugar  cane,  in  the  West  India  islands, 
that  it  refuses  to  perfect  its  seed.  Ever 
since  its  cultivation  in  the  Island  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  it  has  been  raised  from  cuttings 
of  the  joints.  By  these  innumerable 
subdivisions  it  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time,  retaining  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  peculiarities  of  the  parent 
plant.  There  are,  in  reality,  only  a 
very  few  plants  in  the  islands — the  canes 
which  cover  our  fields  being  strictly  not 
distinct  beings,  but  prolongations  of  a 
few  individuals  — •  their  origin  derived 
from  the  enlargement  of  one  part  re¬ 
moved  by  division  to  another.  The  case 
is  different  in  the  East.  Here  we  can 
point  out  few  varieties  ;  there  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  its  native  region, 
it  perfects  its  seed,  and  may  be  raised 
in  this  manner,  presenting  innumerable 
varieties,  corresponding  to  what  we 
observe  in  all  plants  produced  in  this 
manner — the  offspring  seldom  present¬ 
ing  a  strict  similarity  to  its  parent 
stock. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  peculiar 
method  of  preparing  the  soil  previously 
to  entrusting  it  with  the  plant  cane.  In 
the  common  practice,  parallel  trenches 
are  dug,  little  more  than  six  inches  in 
depth,  and  the  same  in  breadth  ;  a  hard 
bank  being  left  on  each  side  on  which 
the  earth  removed  from  the  trench  is 
raised.  The  defect  of  this  system  is,  that 
only  a  slight  depth  of  soil  is  brought 
into  cultivation,  whilst  the  hard  ridge 
left  on  each  side  of  the  cane-hole  must 
give  a  very  limited  space'  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  roots,  and  consequently 
restrict  the  plant  in  its  supply  of  nou- 
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rishment.  A  more  commendable  plan 
is  followed  by  a  few,  who  are  in  the 
habit,  previously  to  digging  the  trenches 
or  cane-holes,  of  turning  up  the  whole 
land  with  the  plough.  If  the  cattle 
pens  are  placed  upon  it,  after  the  soil 
nas  been  thus  loosened,  and  the  cane- 
holes  are  then  dug  with  the  hoe,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  ground 
all  the  returns  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  soil,  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  cane  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  und  slightly  co¬ 
vered  with  soil — the  bank  formed  in 
digging  the  cane-hole  being  left  undis¬ 
turbed.  It  has  been  a  question  with 
some,  whether  it  be  of  importance  to 
take  the  cuttings  from  tiny  particular 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  cane.  The  top 
is  usually  employed,  being  otherwise 
useless.  We  may,  however,  naturally 
ask,  whether  a  part  more  rich  in  sac¬ 
charine  juices  ought  not  to  be  preferred. 
The  plant  having  appeared  above  ground, 
the  bank  left  in  digging  the  cane-hole 
is  returned  and  applied  to  the  roots  of 
the  cane.  Little  is  done  for  sometime, 
except  weeding.  As  the  canes  spring 
up,  however,  this  operation  is  super¬ 
seded  ;  the  weeds  disappearing  as  the 
ground  comes  to  be  shaded.  About 
this  time  thrashing  becomes  necessary. 
This  is  performed  by  removing  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  stem,  or  such  as  have  be¬ 
gun  to  fade,  and  laying  them  along  the 
rows.  The  superabundant  suckers  are 
at  the  same  time  removed.  The  benefits 
of  thrashing  are,  that  the  cane  is  en¬ 
abled  to  shoot  out ;  and  as,  after  at¬ 
taining  a  certain  height,  it  is  apt  to 
bend  near  the  root  and  lodge,  the  bed 
of  thrash  or  dried  leaves  prevents  its 
touching  the  ground  where  it  would  be 
apt  to  root,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
quality  of  the  sugar.  The  sun  and  air 
also  are  enabled  to  penetrate  to  their 
stems,  without  which  they  would  never 
arrive  at  a  proper  state  of  maturation. 
The  plant-cane  requires  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  months  for  its  perfect  matura¬ 
tion.  The  arrowing  of  the  cane  is  a  sign 
of  its  attaining  its  full  growth.  It  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  autumn,  continuing 
to  come  out  for  several  months.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  cane  should  be  cut  as 
early  after  this  as  possible.  Were  it, 
on  the  contrary,  cut  while  the  arrow  was 
about  to  make  its  appearance,  it  would 
be  found  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  sugar - 
-making.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  us 
the  cane  only  flowers  at  one  period  of 
the  year,  it  is  merely  those  fields  which 
at  that  period  have  made  some  approach 
to  maturity,  that  come  into  arrow.  Thus 
canes  which  ripen  in  May  are  cut 


down  without  undergoing  this  process. 
—  Abridged  from  Professor  Hooker's 
Quarterly  Botanical  Miscellany.  Part  II. 

The  cuts  represent  two  varieties  of 
the  cane  : — 1.  The  common  West  India 
cane.  2.  The  East  Indian,  or  Batavian 
cane,  with  violet-coloured  bark.  Be¬ 
tween  the  canes  are  transverse  sections, 
and  pieces  cut  and  peeled,  which  further 
explain  the  physiology  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  plant. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
juice  of  the  cane  is  an  interesting  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but  from  the  space  requisite  for 
its  detail,  must  be  deierred. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals 

CARTHAGINIAN  COMICALITIES: 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  PUN-1C  SCHOOL. 

Punning  is  a  talent  which  no  man  aftects  to  des¬ 
pise,  but  he  who  is  without  it. — Swift. 

TIM  TIPPLE,  THE  TOPE!!. 

Tim  Tipple  was  a  drunken  wight. 

In  fact,  a  downright  sot, 

Whose  friends  w  ith  grief  saw  every  night 
Tim  going  fast  lo  pot. 

Yet  still  he  kept  his  spirits  up, 

By  pouring  spirits  down  ; 

And,  w  hene’er  he  went  out  to  sup, 

He  supped  his  cares  to  drown  ! 

Tim  drinking  loved  of  every  sort, 

No  matter  where  he  went ; 

For  sailors'  healths  he  drank  in  port, 

And  soldiers'  pledged  in  tent. 

Of  lisbon  he  would  swallow  much. 

Like  Lisbon’s  famed  earthquake ; 

And  hollands  drank  with  all  the  Dutch, — 
With  sextons,  grave  would  take. 

Old  hock  he  loved— nay,  if  ’twas  new. 

He  could  it  not  decline  ; 

And  yet  ’tis  said,  that  of  the  two. 

He'd  choose  the  elder  wine. 

With  millers  he’d  toss  sack  each  day, — 

With  gardeners,  shrub  at  lunch ; 

And  oft  he’d  drink  old  car'away 
With  showmen  over  punch 

In  Wales,  of  mountain  he’d  his  fill — 

With  parsons  drank  pure  rum ; 

Will)  coachmen ,  lots  of  cape  would  swill — 
With  silent  women ,  mum  l 

Of  porter,  Tim  could  carry  much. 

Though  not  as  porters  stout; 

But  ale  he  seldom  dared  to  touch. 

It  ail-td  with  the  gout. 

Yet  Tim  was  called  a  bragging  elf, 

And  lied  beyond  belief; 

For  oft-times  he  would  pique  himself 
On  drinking  Teneriffe. 

As  happy  as  the  king  w  as  Tim, 

Nor  feared  his  royal  frowm, 

And  boasted  he  would  not  give  him, 

Six  shillings  for  his  crown. 

But  yet  Tim  was  a  loyal  chap. 

And  he,  to  shun  all  barms, 

Would  always  take  his  nightly  nap, 

Fast  locked  in  the  King's  Arms. 

And  that  the  king  oft  thought  of  him, 

By  many  folks  ’twas  said ; 

For  every  day  this  loyal  Tim 
Would  run  in  the  King's  Head , 
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Though  fat  as  any  prize  show  pig, 

Tim’s  mind  on  wedlock  ran ; 

Bat,  ah  !  the  girls  thought  him  too  big 
To  be  a  single  man. 

And  Tim,  who  never  in  his  life 
Through  courtship  liked  to  wade. 

Wished  a  maid  ready  for  a  v/ife. 

Bat  no  wife  ready  made. 

Poor  Tim  was  taken  ill  at  last. 

No  hopes  could  physic  give ; 

Said  he,  “Alas!  my  die  is  cast, 

And  long  I  cannot  live." 

The  doctors  came  and  looked  full  wise, 
Which  proved  Tim’s  ills  no  jest; 

His  pipe  of  port  within  him  lies, 

Turned  water  in  the  chest. 

He,  therefore,  ere  the  ills  he  bore 
Too  much  his  health  had  sapped. 

Or  Death  tapped  at  his  chamber-door. 

Must  have  his  body  tapped. 

“  Ah,  no  !”  quoth  Tim,  “  I’ll  ne’er  agree 
To  be  the  butt  and  scoff 

Of  fools,  and  have  a  cochin  me. 

To  draw  the  liquor  off. 

“  Besides,  when  I’ve  a  vessel  tapped, 

In  one  short  week  at  most, 

To  fly  away  the  spirit's  apt, 

Or  else  give  up  the  ghost !” 

As  naught  could  Tim’s  resolve  subdue, 
’Gainst  tapping  in  the  side, 

He  day  by  day  more  weakly  grew. 

And  in  a fortnight  died. 

No  pompous  funeral  he  had — 

No  friend  to  shed  a  tear ; 

Six  tapsters  were  his  mourners  sad, 

Six  porters  bore  his  bier ! 

Monthly  Magazine. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SPANISH  WAR. 

It  was  during  the  exterminating  warfare 
which  characterized  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  that  a  small  body 
of  Cuirassiers,  detached  from  the  main 
division,  had  halted  for  the  night,  at  a 
village  called  Figuieras.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  company  was  to  the  poor 
inhabitants  a  source  of  disagreeable  an¬ 
ticipations,  actuated  as  they  were  by  na¬ 
tural  antipathy  to  a  domineering  foe, 
and  by  anxiety  for  the  little  property  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  toil  of  congregated  years. 
“  What  ho  !”  cried  the  leader  of  the 
soldiery,  as  he  stopped  before  the  gate 
of  the  monastery,  the  only  house  in  the 
hamlet  that  appeared  capable  of  ren¬ 
dering  any  tolerable  accommodation ; 
“  Open  your  doors,  or,  by  my  valiant 
Sovereign,  all  your  Aves  will  not  profit 
you,’-’  and  as  he  spoke  he  struck  the 
portal  with  his  sword,  as  if  to  prove  his 
threats  would  speedily  be  enforced,  if  a 
ready  acquiescence  were  not  accorded 
to  his  mandates. 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  as 
though  the  inmates  were  deliberating 
on  what  course  to  pursue ;  and  then 
the  figure  of  an  aged  man  became  ap¬ 
parent,  as  with  trembling  hands  he  loos¬ 
ed  the  fastenings  which  secured  the 
dwelling.  He  bore  a  torch,  whose 
gleam  threw  a  murky  glare  upon  the 


men  at  arms,  and  served  but  indistinctly 
to  illume  the  gloomy  court.  “  Save 
you!”  said  the  French  Colonel  ironi¬ 
cally,  at  the  same  time  making  a  owly 
obeisance,  “  I  bear  my  superior’s  greet¬ 
ings  to  your  holy  body,  and  expect  good 
fare  for  my3  commands  :  the  cellars  are 
well  stored,  no  doubt?”  A  crimson 
glow  for  a  moment  flushed  the  pallid 
cheek  of  the  venerable  father,  as  La 
Ville  (for  that  was  the  colonel’s  name) 
concluded  his  address  ;  but  it  passed  in¬ 
stantly  away,  and  he  returned  no  re¬ 
sponse  save  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the 
head. 

La  Ville  regarded  not  his  emotion, 
but,  ordering  his  soldiers  to  dismount 
and  place  their  chargers  in  the  spacious 
courtyard,  entered  the  solemn  pile  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  brother  officers.  The 
clang  of  the  spurs  as  they  paced  along 
the  vaulted  passages,  escorted  by  their 
aged  guide,  too  plainly  announced  to  the 
monks  the  propinquity  of  their  enemies 
— those  wonted  scoffers  of  all  the  sacred 
ordinances  of  religion,  for  such,  a  cha¬ 
racter  had  they  acquired  :  partly  true, 
but  principally  founded  on  the  misre¬ 
presentations  of  those  who  were  well 
aware  how  much  such  a  belief  would 
kindle  patriotic  zeal  against  them. 

As  they  entered  the  refectory,  the  as¬ 
sembled  brethren  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  calmly  viewed  the  haughty  in¬ 
truders.  “  Excuse  me,  Fathers  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  La  Ville,  awed  into  respect  by 
their  dignified  demeanour,  “  but  my 
men  require  repose,  and  in  these  trou¬ 
blous  times,  as  little  courtesy  is  needed, 
I  have  that  plea  to  warrant  this  intru¬ 
sion  ;  my  men  must  be  provided  with 
good  cheer,  or  else — ”  and  he  touched 
the  hilt  of  his  sabre  significantly. 
“  But,”  he  continued,  “  I  hope  there 
will  not  be  occasion  for  proceeding  to  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  odds  are  too  much  in  our 
favour.” — “  Sir,”  replied  the  abbot, 
“  your  wishes  must  be  obeyed,  were 
even  our  desire  to  serve  you  less.” — “  I 
deem,  if  I  relied  on  that,  my  entertain¬ 
ment  were  but  very  poor.” — “  This  is 
an  unkind  opinion,”  returned  the  supe¬ 
rior  ;  u  deeds  will  convince  you  of  its 
fallacy.”  So  saying,  he  motioned  them 
to  sit  dowrn,  and  commanded  the  ser¬ 
vitors  to  load  the  table  with  the  best  the 
monastery  could  afford. 

The  table  soon  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  delicacies,  and  cordiality 
usurped  the  place  where  distrust  so 
lately  reigned.  The  abbot  left  the 
apartment  for  a  brief  interval,  and 
speedily  returned,  followed  by  two  at¬ 
tendants  bearing  immense  silver  vessels 
filled  with  luscious  and  delicious  wrine. 
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“  Now,  tell  me  candidly,”  exclaimed  a  quarters.  “  Believe  me,”  stammered 


young  officer  but  lately  arrived  from  the 
military  college,  “  tell  me  if  you  have 
any  pretty  damsel  here — you  understand 
me,  a  niece  or  so,  to  benefit  by  your 
pious  admonitions.”  The  eye  of  the 
superior  shone  with  wrathful  glare  at 
the  speaker,  and  then  a  bitter  smile 
passed  across  his  features.  “  Fear  not,” 
he  replied,  “  for  this  night’s  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  better  than  any  you  shall 
hereafter  enjoy  ;  but  Heaven  forbid  we 
should  harbour  such  polluted  beings  as 
you  allude  to!”  “Ay,”  replied  La 
Ville,  “  at  least  for  irreligious  laymen, 
Who  know  not  how  to  temper  their  love- 
suits  with  pious  sighings  for  the  great 
iniquity  of  our  frail  natures :  but  a  truce 
with  raillery,  and  let  us  taste  the  wine  ; 
nothing  so  much  promotes  good  fellow- 
ship.” 

“  But,  good  father,”  he  continued,  as 
he  filled  a  goblet  with  the  sparkling 
wine,”  you  must  pledge  me  in  a  bumper, 
so  fill  your  glass.”  “  The  rules  of  our 
‘  order  forbid  us  to  indulge  in  wine,”  an¬ 
swered  the  abbot,  “  and  therefore  you 
must  excuse  me,  or  my  brethren,  from 
tasting  of  the  ruby  produce  of  the  vine.  ’  ’ 
La  Ville  smiled  ironically,  as  though  he 
thought  it  was  hypocrisy  on  the  father’s 
part  in  refusing  to  drink  any  thing 
stronger  than  the  liquid  spring  of  water. 
He  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips,  but 
placed  it  again  untasted  on  the  board. 
The  monks  looked  upon  the  movement 
with  suspicious  eye,  as  if  to  seek  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  Frenchman's  act. 

“  Suspicion  strikes  me,”  cried  La 
Ville  sternly,  “  and  if  my  surmise  prove 
correct,  this  shall  be  the  last  exploit  you 
will  enact.  Fellow  soldiers  !  taste  not 
the  wine,  it  may  be  poisoned  :  such 
deeds  have  been  performed  before,  and 
by  monastic  artifice.”  As  the  speaker 
thus  addressed  his  auditors,  every  eye 
was  rivetted  on  the  superior,  whose 
countenance  afforded  no  credit  to  the 
colonel's  surmise.  “Drink  of  the  wTine 
first,”  continued  La  Ville,  “  you  and 
your  brethren,  and  then  wre  will  follow 
your  example.”  The  abbot  raised  his 
eyes  to  Heaven,  and  seemed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  buried  in  meditation  ;  then  taking 
the  proffered  cup,  swallowed  the  con¬ 
tents.  The  entire  confraternity  also 
drank  the  potion. 

“  Now  are  you  satisfied  ?’’  he  inquir¬ 
ed;  “  nowr  are  your  ungenerous  doubts 
resolved  ?  ”  —  “  Yes  !  ”  replied  the 
French  ;  “  and  here  we  pledge  to  you, 
good  fathers.  Cup  succeeded  cup,  as 
the  eluted  soldiers,  delighted  with  their 
superior  entertainment,  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  their  present  favourable 


out  a  jovial  lieutenant,  “  we  will  ever 
prove  grateful  for  the  kindness  we  have 
experienced,  and  mayhap,  I  may  send  in 
exchange  for  this  Sauterne,  a  lovely  girl 
of  mine,  the  beauteous  Louise.” — “  A 
poor  exchange,”  retorted  another — “  no¬ 
thing  so  true  as  wine,  nor  so  fickle  as 
woman.”  —  “  When  our  royal  eagle 
waves  over  the  entire  land,’’  cried  La 
Ville,  “  the  brethren  of  this  monastery 
shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  and — ”  “  Stop  your  kind  com¬ 

mendations,”  interrupted  the  abbot ; 
“  that  day  you  shall  never  behold  :  base 
tools  of  violence,  hear  me,  and  shudder 
at  my  wrords  :  know  that  the  wine  we 
drank  was  poisoned  !  Start  not  !  our 
country  claimed  the  sacrifice,  and  wil¬ 
lingly  we  did  our  duty — and  though  the 
pangs  of  death  are  fast  approaching,  yet 
the  thought  that  you,  our  enemies,  must 
die  with  us,  is  balsam  to  the  tortured 
body.  Does  not  the  venom  even  now 
rankle  in  your  veins  ?  Speak,  slaves  ! 
speak  !” 

Consternation  seized  the  French  as 
they  listened  to  the  dreadful  declaration, 
and  even  then  the  agonizing  throbs  de¬ 
clared  how  true  was  the  assertion. 
Madly  they  rushed  on  their  betrayers, 
but  death  was  already  enacting  his  part, 
and  stayed  their  impetuous  hands.  Soon 
the  smothered  groan,  the  frightful 
scream,  the  mingled  prayer  and  curse, 
rose  on  the  silent  ear  of  night. — The 
morning  came  ;  and  of  the  many  wrho 
had  entered  on  the  previous  evening  into 
the  monastery,  not  one  remained  to  quit 
its  gloomy  precincts. 
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quotes  of  a  leafier. 


RURAL  HAPPINESS. 

[We  are  very  fond  of  Home  Tours,  pro¬ 
bably  from  topography  being  the  first 
study  with  which  wfe  commenced  our 
literary  labours.  The  “  Garden  Calls' ' 
of  Mr.  Loudon  in  his  valuable  Magazine 
accordingly  afford  us  much  interest,  and 
we  must  extract  from  one  of  them  as  na¬ 
tural  a  piece  of  writing  as  ever  proceeded 
from  any  descriptive  pen.  It  relates  to  a 
tract  along  which  we  travelled  during 
seven  years  to  our  first  school,  and  if 
we  have  overrated  its  merits,  the  reader 
will  attribute  such  partiality  to  early 
impressions.] 

No  outlet  from  London  has  been  more 
improved  wdthin  the  last  fifteen  years 
than  the  road  to  Edgeware,  which  from 
passing  through  naked  grass  fields,  wTith 
here  and  there,  a  miserable  cottage, 
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farm-house,  or  a  hay-barn,  is  now  bor¬ 
dered  by  villas  and  gardens,  vying  with 
each  other  in  architectural  taste,  in  the 
display  of  flowers,  exotic  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  in  what  no  foreigner  can 
form  an  idea  of  who  has  not  been  in  the 
country,  English  turf  and  gravel.  The 
hills  on  the  road  have  been  lowered,  the 
direction  of  the  road  straightened,  its 
width  regulated,  and  its  surface  Mac¬ 
adamised.  The  churchyard  has  been 
enlarged,  and  surrounded  by  an  elegant 
iron  railing ;  we  wish  two  dozen  of 
exotic  trees,  end  as  many  shrubs  of  so 
many  distinct  species,  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  surface,  the  walks  better 
arranged,  gravelled,  bordered  with  trees 
and  a  few  perennial  flowers,  and  a  few 
creepers  planted  against  the  church  ; 
but  one  step  on  the  road  of  improve¬ 
ment  having  been  taken,  these  and 
others  will,  no  doubt,  succeed  in  due 
time.  New  alms-houses  are  building  a 
little  beyond  Edgeware.  We  confess 
we  do  not  like  the  sight  of  such  build¬ 
ings  perpetually  recurring  through  the 
country,  as  if  it  were  a  condition  of 
human  nature  that  a  certain  portion  of 
society  must  live  on  alms.  We  would 
rather  see  a  parochial  school-house,  li¬ 
brary,  museum,  and  garden  ;  and  we 
can  prophetically  see  such  buildings 
rising  up  from  the  hands  of  local  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders,  by  command  of 
parliament  and  the  vestries,  all  over  the 
country. 

The  road  from  Edgeware  to  St.  Al¬ 
bans  is  very  retired,  and  almost  wholly 
pastoral  or  agricultural.  Some  few  of 
the  cottages  and  gardens  which  border 
it  appear  comfortable ;  but  not  many. 
The  doors  of  those  of  the  lowest  class 
were  open,  and  we  could  see  mothers 
and  their  children  seated  at  little  tables, 
with  cups  and  saucers  and  a  small  loaf 
before  them,  but  without  a  table-cloth  ; 
the  men,  doubtless,  at  work  in  the 
fields,  had  carried  with  them  their  bread 
and  bacon.  The  landlord  of  the  public- 
house  at  Ellestree,  a  man  apparently 
more  than  usually  religious,  described 
to  us  the  manner  in  which  three  men 
had,  ten  days  before,  been  drowned  in 
the  reservoir.  Four  companions,  some¬ 
what  intoxicated,  went  to  take  a  sail  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  fell  over¬ 
board  ;  only  one  of  them,  who  could 
swim,  was  saved.  They  were  single 
men,  and  bad  characters  ;  and  the  pa¬ 
rish,  he  observed,  would  be  rather  a 
gainer  by  their  loss  than  otherwise. 
How  dreadful  to  have  such  a  tribute  to 
one’s  memory  paid  by  a  neighbour  ! 
The  very  idea  of  it  seems  enough  to  re¬ 
form  a  man.  A  new  inn  in  the  out¬ 


skirts  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  Dunstable 
road,  has  an  ample  garden,  not  made 
the  most  of.  Such  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  a  gardener  of  taste,  would  give  an 
inn  so  situated  so  great  a  superiority, 
that  every  body  would  be  tempted  to 
stop  there  ;  but  the  garden  of  this  Bo¬ 
niface  exhibits  but  the  beginning  ot  a 
good  idea.  Everything  that  creates  an 
allusion  to  home  ought  to  be  encouraged 
at  an  inn  ;  and,  therefore,  every  place 
of  entertainment,  from  the  smallest 
hedge-alehouse  upwards,  ought  to  have 
a  large  garden,  a  library  more  or  less 
extensive,  a  book  of  country  maps,  a 
road-book,  a  Shakspeare,  a  Don  Juan 
(purified  copies,  of  course,)  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  one  periodical  or  more.  In 
manyr  parts  of  Germany,  the  commonest 
public-houses  have  pianofortes,  because 
there  all  are  musicians  and  dancers. 
Freedom  from  national  debt,  and  a 
thorough  general  school  education, 
high  and  equal  would  soon  render  us 
so,  and,  in  fact,  make  us  every  thing 
to  which  man,  in  our  latitude,  may  hope 
to  attain.  The  road  to  Dunstable  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  first  of 
road-makers,  as  Macadam  is  the  first  of 
road-menders,  Mr.  Telford.  At  Dun¬ 
stable,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
workers  in  plait-straw,  we  could  find 
no  one  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  1 
our  Epinal  hat.  The  objection  was, 
that  the  straw  did  not  require  to  be 

fdaited,  that  the  hats  were  only  calcu- 
ated  for  poor  people,  and  that  the  poor 
would  never  buy  a  thing  that  was  in  no 
case  used  by  the  rich  ;  an  argument 
from  which  the  rich  may  learn  how  to 
introduce  good  fashions  among  the  poor. 
The  very  small  village  of  Flitwick  is 
composed  of  as  miserable  cottages  as 
any  in  England  ;  the  inhabitants,  fol¬ 
lowing  no  manufacture,  and  having  very 
little  agricultural  employment,  derive  a 
great  part  of  their  scanty  subsistence 
from  the  poor-rates.  The  men  are  said 
to  be  almost  all  poachers,  and  three- 
fourths  of  them,  we  were  told,  had  been 
on  the  tread-wheel ;  some  had  been 
transported,  one  belonged  to  the  Cato- 
street  conspiracy,  and  one  or  two  have 
been  hanged. 


CREATION. 

A  Poem.  By  William  Ball. 

[This  is  a  work  of  remarkable  interest 
and  ingenuity.  It  has  much  of  the 
depth  and  vigour  as  well  as  the  grace¬ 
fulness  of  true  poetry,  and  it  comes  to 
us  with  the  recommendation  of  ori¬ 
ginality.  The  subject  is  indeed  a  vast 
one,  in  which  the  most  fervid  fancy  may 
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luxuriate  to  repletion,  and  genius  ul- 
most  bewilder  itself  with  its  own  blaze. 
Yet  Mr.  Ball  does  not  belong  to  this 
school  of  poetry,  whose  writings  have 
lately  received  quite  as  much  attention 
as  they  merit.  On  the  contrary,  the 
writer  before  us  has  more  of  the  soft- 
breathing  soul  of  humility  than  is  usually 
met  with  in  such  poets,  and  although 
many  of  his  verses  breathe  adoration 
and  love  of  his  subject,  yet  he  is  never 
overtinged  with  fanatical  fire,  nor  be¬ 
trayed  into  ecstasies  which  have  more 
of  the  glitter  of  fine  words  than  the 
delightful  harmony  of  poetical  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Our  first  extract  precedes  a  delightful 
picture  of  creative  beauty  :  thus — ] 

In  bright  or  sullen  layers,  concentric,  deep. 

Are  cast  the  bases  of  intium’rous  worlds  : 

Long  ages  roll  away,  and  yet  no  change, 

No  scaring  harbinger  of  slow  decay. 

Hath  touch’d  the  wondrous  fabric;  and  shall 
fleet 

All  future  to  all  past,  and  time  shall  end, 

Ere,  smoke  by  final  ruin,  shall  dissolve 
The  solid  piles  tremendous,  crush’d  to  dust, 

To  air,  to  nothing  :  blasted  by  red  fire, 

And  swept  away,  all  mortal  things  impure, 

Shall  cease  to  be  for  ever.  Time  shall  stop  ; 

His  scythe  despised,  his  grey  locks  unbelov’d, 
To  bulky  Naught  enchain'd,  he  moves  no  more  : 
That  felon  Death  shall  die ;  eternal  peace 
With  life  eternal  reign,  changeless  and  pure, 
Perfect  and  firm  as  immortality. 

As  vast,  as  wonderful,  and  as  divine  ; 

Great  heritage  of  the  great  heirs  of  God. 

Again  I  turn  to  thee,  oh  Earth  !  in  thee 
Crescent  and  multiform  and  many-hued, 

Fair  vegetation,  through  the  cloven  sod, 

Its  million  fibres  pushes,  warm  w'ith  life. 

Young  flowers  adorn  the  land,  and  stately  trees. 
With  shady  vesture  grove,  diffuse  and  sad, 

The  mountain’s  nakedness  and  shame  conceal. 
Wide  garments  green,  now  vivid  and  now  dark. 
Enwrap  the  broad,  round  sides  of  well-pleased 
Earth, 

Fringe  the  deep  rivers  and  bedeck  the  rocks. 
Reluctant,  their  large  limbs  with  gay  attire, 

To  ornament  or  hide  :  eudless  in  form, 

In  colour,  strength,  and  qualities  occult, 

In  habits  and  in  size,  shoot  forth  all  plants. 
Those  tuft  the  mountain’s  tops,  these  crawl  the 
ground  ; 

While  some  frequent  the  dry  and  lonely  sands, 
And  others  plunge  beneath  the  deepest  wave 
Of  booming  ocean  :  vig’rous  some,  austere, 
Disdainful  and  sublime,  sojourn  alone  ; 

Of  frailer  texture  others,  suppliant,  cling 
To  natures  of  more  poize,  and,  glad,  accept 
Dependance  for  protection.  Human  tongue 
Their  numbers  cannot  reckon  ;  human  thought 
Their  various  shapes  imagine,  or  their  fruits, 
Noxious  or  wholesome,  name;  their  sapid 
pulps, 

In  flavour  sweet  or  tart,  juicy  or  dry, 

Are  destin  d  for  continuous  repasts, 

In  aftertiines,  to  (latter  or  appease 
Hunger  or  appetite,  of  brute  or  man. 

Their  solid  trunks,  soft  stems,  bark,  fibres,  sap. 
Give  him  a  shelter  from  inclement  skies, 

And  ships  to  cross  the  main  ,  engines  to  sail, 
Decent  and  needful  raimeut,  ined’eine,  all 
That  makes  life  grateful,  makes  life  possible. 

To  our  necessities  some  minister;  hut  more 
Unto  our  pleasures  serve ;  the  race  of  flowers, 
Gentle  and  graceful,  lend  to  the  coarse  earth 
Perfume  and  ornament ;  close  thickets  yield 
Freshness  and  shade  or  soften’d  light  serene, 

Or  playful,  as  when,  alter  summer  show”r, 
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The  whole  umbrageous  covert  twinkling  shines 
Glist’ring  with  falling  gems.  The  fringed  palm, 
Solemn  as  orient  lord,  idly  beholds. 

Benignant  the  subjacent  plain,  and  waves 
His  long  and  hairy  arms  in  peace  and  joy, 
Majestic  and  delighting  :  bristly  the  pine 
Climbs,  hardy,  to  the  mountain’s  icy  crest, 

And  beards  the  angry  thunder  and  the  storm, 
Unthank’d,  to  lavish  verdure  evergreen 
Upon  a  hideous  and  blasted  rock, 

As  kindness  on  ingratitude,  on  vice, 

Erring,  its  bounty,  too  profuse,  hestow's. 

The  shallow  brook,  penurious  and  slow, 

Is  prankt  with  humble  rushes,  water  weeds 
And  long  green  grass  and  flowers  ;  or,  in  the 
wave. 

Plashes  the  dipping  willow.  On  the  tower. 

Of  other,  later  days,  man’s  toil  and  pride. 
Bruis’d  by  great  Time  dishonouring,  and  stained 
Round  which  sad  waters  flow  and  loud  winds 
sing, 

Fair  emblems  of  free  (ears  and  praises  high, 
Fantastic  garlands  of  fond  ivy  creep, 

Meet  honours  for  its  long  enduring  age  : 

It  pictures  true  a  w  arrior  battle  worn, 

A  human  ruin,  voiced  by  fame,  that  sleeps, 

The  combat  o’er,  locked  in  the  vain  embrace 
Of  laurels,  in  the  tomb  of  victory. 

The  life-bestowing  power  is  still  on  earth 
Still  vigorous  and  warm,  and  the  gross  air 
And  wand’ring  wave  it  saturates  and  fills 
With  insect  forms  that  baffle  human  search, 

Nor  tell  their  numbers  to  inquiring  man, 

Their  ages,  uses,  functions,  pains,  or  joys, 
Capacities  or  origin  or  end. 

A  petty  volume  is  each  humble  form, 

Replete  with  wonders  bound  in  elfin  shapes; 
Some  horrible  and  foul,  evil  and  dire, 

And  others,  fine  as  air,  flash  sudden  light, 
Coloured  like  richest  gems,  shaped  or  misshaped 
Like  morning  fancies,  when  the  sleeping  brain 
Teems  with  fantastic  beauty.  Wings  have  they, 
Aud  wondrous  eyes,  horns,  legs,  and  tails,  and 
stings, 

Distracting  with  variety  immense, 

Of  hue,  mien,  habits,  polity  and  powers. 

From  out  their  millions,  chief  the  ant  and  bee, 
The  wisest  of  earth’s  creatures,  might  teach 
man. 

Could  man,  conceded,  learn,  that  all  his  skill 
Attains  not  to  the  wisdom  calm  and  just, 

By  providence  in  gracious  bounty,  lent 
To  these  sage,  grave,  and  happy  citizens, 

That  ruled  by  few,  by  simple,  perfect  laws. 

To  us  unknown,  ne’er  quit  the  narrow  path 

Of  painful  duties  useful,  nor  demand 

One  private  good  stol’n  from  the  gen’ral  w  eal. 

[A  reflective  passage  at  the  close  of 
the  first  book  occurs  to  us  ns  very  beau¬ 
tiful  :] 

One  thrilling  truth  is  known,  that  all  must 
die ; 

And  though  high  wisdom  merciful  permits, 

All  to  forget  these  tidings  terrible, 

Yet  not  forgets  the  ancient  phautom  dire 
To  seize  and  fling  the  number’d  shaft  that  brings, 
To  the  defenceless  bosom,  that  last  pain 
That  snaps  the  chords  of  life ;  what  glorious 
hopes 

May  gild  that  evil  day,  wfflat  splendour  pure, 
Outglancing  from  the  solemn  mists  immense 
That  o’er  our  being  hover,  may,  sublime, 

Flame  through  the  valby  dark,  as  sense  decays 
And  lets  its  lightnings  in.  another  hour. 
Perchance,  may  tell;  if  to  my  willing  tongue 
Come  the  bold  notes  inspired  ;  till  then  unsung 
I  leave  the  mighty  lesson  and  forbear 
To  touch,  with  hand  unsure,  a  theme  so  high. 

[Our  extracts  are  few,  but,  we  hope 
suflicient  to  recommend  Mr.  Ball’s  poem 
to  the  further  attention  of  our  readers 
as  a  work  which  may  be  read  with  plea- 
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tsurable  advantage,  and  bearing  in  every 
age  a  strong  impress  of  genius  and 
igh  promise.] 


ON  EMIGRATION. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  IV.  Horton,  M.  P. 

The  principle  of  emigration  is  as  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  as  in  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  where  it  was  resort¬ 
ed  to  as  an  expedient,  self-evident,  safe, 
and  successful,  whenever  a  practical 
inconvenience  arose  from  too  crowded  a 
population.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  Ge¬ 
nesis  it  is  stated,  that  “  Abram  went 
up  out  of  Egypt,  he  and  his  wife,  and 
all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with  him,  into 
the  South.  And  Abram  was  very  rich 
in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold.  *  * 

And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram 
had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents.  And 
the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that 
they  might  dwell  together  :  for  their 
substance  was  great,  so  that  they  could 
not  dwell  together.  And  there  was  a 
strife  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abram’s 
cattle,  and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot’s  cattle. 
And  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land.  And  Abram 
said  unto  Lot,  let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and 
thee,  and  between  my  herdsmen  and 
thy  herdsmen  :  for  we  be  brethren.  Is 
not  the  whole  land  before  thee  f  Sepa¬ 
rate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If 
thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will 
go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the 
right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left. 
And,  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  be¬ 
held  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
well  wintered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like 
the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  and  Lot  journeyed 
east,  and  they  separated  themselves  the 
one  from  the  other.”  Is  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  this  advice  on  the  part  of 
Abram  was  barbarous,  ignorant,  wan¬ 
ton,  and  presumptuous,  and  a  cruel  and 
revolting  expedient,  and  that,  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  diabolical  impiety,  the 
suggestion  which  Abram  ought  to  have 
offered  would  have  been,  to  concentrate 
the  population  separately  belonging  to 
the  two  patriarchs,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  action  that  law  of  nature 
which  the  author*  states  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered,  and  which  he  asserts  to  be  the 
true  principle  of  population,  viz.  that 
“  the  fecundity  of  human  beings  varies 
inversely  as  their  numbers  on  a  given 
*  Mr.  Sadler,  in  his  work  on  Ireland. 


space?”  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  land,  in  a  state  of  pasture,  was 
not  capable  of  producing  more  food  for 
man.  Consequently,  when  it  is  said 
that  “  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear 
them,”  it  can  only  be  asserted  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
land  wras  then  occupied.  It  could  not 
be  that  the  land  was  not  intrinsically 
fertile  enough  to  produce  more  food, 
but  that  the  parties  would  be  more 
easily  maintained  in  separation  than  in 
conjunction. 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I 
introduce  this  illustration  of  Abram  and 
Lot,  as  bearing  closely  on  the  doctrine 
of  emigration.  I  refer  to  it  only  as 
showing  that  the  Bible  records  that,  in 
the  very  infancy  of  society,  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  a  crowded  society  was  avoid¬ 
ed  by  separation,  rather  than  by  con¬ 
centration.  In  countries  not  separated 
from  other  countries  by  the  ocean,  this 
spread  of  population  takes  place  natu¬ 
rally.  In  the  case  of  an  island,  the 
only  difference  is,  that  the  interposition 
of  the  ocean  prevents  that  natural  ar¬ 
rangement  which  would  take  place,  if 
the  dense  population  bordered  upon 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  M.  Simond,  to  whom  Mr. 
Sadler  has  justly  referred,  as  a  person 
eminently  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  poor  in  different  countries,  and 
who  is  as  zealous  a  friend  of  emigra¬ 
tion  as  any  man  in  Europe,  that  a 
greater  expense  would  be  necessary,  to 
remove  a  pauper  from  New  York  to  the 
back  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
than  to  remove  him  from  Ireland  to 
Canada. 

JSflammss  &  Customs  of  all  TNations. 


RUSSIAN  FUNERAL. 

By “  the  Hermit  in  Russia.  ” 

Funeral  processions  (says  our  hermit) 
had  frequently  defiled  under  my  win¬ 
dows  ;  but  I  had  not  hitherto  witnessed 
the  celebration  of  burial  service  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church. 
At  eleven  o’clock  this  morning  I  paid  a 
visit,  therefore,  to  the  monastery  of 
Newsky,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  interment  of  Count  Peter  Razoum- 
ovsky.  My  sledge  followed  swiftly  the 
track  which  the  train  had  taken ; 
branches  of  cypress  were  fixed  in  the 
snow,  and  indicated  the  course  which 
the  funereal  car  had  pursued :  I  entered 
one  of  the  five  churches,  where  prayers 
had  already  begun  ;  the  door  of  a  pew 
was  opened  to  me,  and  my  eyes  were 
immediately  attracted  by  the  bier  and 
the  host  of  assistants  which  surrounded 
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it.  The  choristers  of  this  convent  stand 
next  in  name  to  those  belonging  to  the 
court ;  they  were  chanting  the  Kyrie 
elieson ;  the  sacred  portal  tlew  open, 
and  the  archbishop  metropolitan  pro¬ 
nounced  a  blessing  on  the  congregation, 
saying — “  Alio  vsem !  Peace  be  with 
you  all  !”  lie  had  two  candelabra  in  his 
hands,  which  were  crossed  over  his  bo¬ 
som.  The  bishops  of  the  holy  synod, 
the  arch-priests,  deacons,  and  monks, 
clad  in  their  funeral  vestments,  encircled 
the  altar  ;  the  body  of  the  deceased  was 
deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  the 
bier  being  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  surmounted  with  a  canopy  ; 
the  count’s  coronet  w’as  placed  upon  it; 
but  there  were  neither  sable  draperies 
nor  a  catafalque :  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  together  w’ith 
several  state  dignitaries,  were  grouped 
on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  his  ser¬ 
vants,  in  mourning  attire,  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  the  church,  where  a  large 
concourse  of  people  had  assembled. 

After  the  epistle  and  gospel,  and 
prayers  for  the  royal  family  had  been 
said,  the  sacred  portal  was  closed,  and 
the  scarlet  curtain  which  conceals  it  fell 
and  closed  the  sanctuary  from  observa¬ 
tion.  While  the  holy  mysteries  were 
celebrating,  the  choir  performed  a  sweet 
and  plaintive  chorus  in  that  beautifully 
simple  style  (which  is  peculiar  to  religi¬ 
ous  melody  in  Russia.  The  music  hav¬ 
ing  ceased,  a  curtain  drew  up,  and  the 
pontiff  and  high  altar  stood  before  us  : 
aifter  the  mass  wras  over,  the  officiating 
prelate,  escorted  by  a  long  train  of 
clergy,  passed  through  the  sacred  por¬ 
tal,  arrived  in  solemn  procession  behind 
the  bier,  and  recited  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  ;  the  prelate  bearing  a  cross  cover¬ 
ed  with  crape.  I  never  witnessed  a 
more  imposing  sight ;  the  whole  of  the 
ecclesiastics  were  ranged  in  twro  files, 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  holy  temple  blaz¬ 
ed  with  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers  ; 
for  every  person  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremony  had  one  given  to  him.  The 
deacons  then  sang  couplets,  to  wdiich  the 
choir  responded  ;  a  ceremony  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  length  the  absolutions  of  the 
Catholic  church.  The  officiating  mi¬ 
nister  now  drew  forth  a  parchment, 
which  contained  the  remission  of  sins  ; 
he  read  it  to  the  collected  throng,  and 
laced  it  in  the  hands  of  a  priest,  who, 
y  means  of  an  aperture  left  in  the  bier, 
deposited  it  on  the  breast  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed.  This  done,  a  deacon  approached 
the  bier  and  called  the  deceased  by  name 
in  a  loud  voice  ;  every  light  was  instan¬ 
taneously  extinguished  ;  and  this  was  a 
signal  for  conveying  the  body  to  the 


cemetery,  which  is  situated  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  convent.  —  Translated  in 
Foreign  Literary  Gazette. 


RUSSIAN  SUPERSTITIONS. 

From  the  same. 

AV  e  were  taking  our  tea  with  Mdnie. 
***,  when  M.d’Erbain  raised  his  creek- 
ing  voice  and  pronounced  the  Russians 
to  be  the  most  superstitious  people  oil 
the  face  of  the  globe.  “  Don’t  you 
know,’  said  he,  “  that  in  many  houses 
salt,  sans  a  seller,  is  put  upon  table,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  unlucky  capsize  ? 
Are  you  not  aware  that  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  is  undertaken  on  a  Monday  ? 
Have  you  never  seen  a  nurse  shrink  in 
dismay  when  you  have  extolled  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  good  looks  of  her  child,  and 
don’t  you  know  that  she  is  convinced 
your  praise  will  dry  the  babe  to  a  mum¬ 
my  ?  Have  you  never  seen  the  common 
people  spit  behind  them  to  drive  away 
the  devil  ?  Don’t  you  know  that  per¬ 
sons  in  mourning  are  deemed  of  fatal  au¬ 
gury  in  all  societies,  particularly  at  christ¬ 
enings,  nuptial  doings,  and  festive  ban¬ 
quets  ?”  When  the  Russian  peasantry 
perceive  that  they  do  not  succeed  with 
beasts  of  one  colour,  they  change  them 
for  another  ;  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks, 
and  all  that  fry,  are  comprised  in  the 
sentence.  Nay,  were  you  to  give  them 
a  cow,  differing  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  their  favourite  tint,  they  would  get 
rid  of  it,  for  fear  she  should  place  the 
whole  establishment  in  jeopardy  M. 
d’Erbain  upbraided  the  Russian  ladies 
also  with  their  taste  for  ghost  stories. 
Every  region  has  its  story-teller :  Prince 
llelloselsky,  a  man  of  extremely  amiable 
character,  had  a  most  delightful  imagi¬ 
nation  in  all  that  concerned  the  “bo¬ 
gles:’’  he  was  one  evening  at  a  large 
party,  when  the  ladies  stormed  him  en 
masse,  with — “  Dear  prince,  pray  set 
our  hair  on  end  !”  The  prince  required 
that  every  light  should  be  put  out,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  single  candle,  which  was  to  be 
left  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  tale,  which  depicted  a  ghost  ad¬ 
vancing  slowly,  on  solemn  tiptoe,  to  the 
side  of  a  certain  person’s  bed.  The 
narrator  had  been  spreading  out  his 
hand  on  a  marble  table  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  hollow 
and  sepulchral ;  on  a  sudden,  he  clap¬ 
ped  his  ice-cold  hand  on  the  naked 
shoulder  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  ; 
a  shriek  of  horror  burst  from  her  ;  the 
whole  party  sprung  on  their  legs,  and 
rushed  into  the  next  apartment :  one  of 
the  ladies,  in  her  fright,  overset  the 
light,  utter  darkness  ensued,  and  the 
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general  panic  was  redoubled  :  their  cries 
brought  the  servants  with  the  blessing 
of  light ;  and  the  prince  had  enough  on 
his  hands  before  he  could  persuade  them 
there  was  nothing  to  fear.  “  Why,  la¬ 
dies,”  said  he,  u  ’tis  your  own  fault; 
you  ordered  me  to  set  your  hair  on  end  ; 
how  then  could  I  refuse  to  make  a  draft 
upon  my  imagination  and  endeavour  to 
please  you  ?” — Ibid. 

_ _ _ _ _ 

ftfie  ©atijmr. 

A  mapper  up  of  unconsideretl  trifles. 

Shaks PEAKE. 


SIR  BOYLE  ROCHE. 

Sjk  Boyle  (the  Irish  member)  was  a 
.'launch  courtier,  who  voted  uniformly 
on  the  ministerial  side,  and  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  allowed  he  did  it  more  essential 
service  by  his  address,  than  many  others 
of  equal  zeal,  and  perhaps  greater  abi¬ 
lity.  “  I  wish,”  said  he,  one  day,  when 
opposing  an  anti-ministerial  motion,  “  I 
wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottomless  pit.”  At  an¬ 
other  time,  in  relation  to  English  con¬ 
nexion,  he  observed — “  England,  it  must 
be  allowed,  is  the  mother-country,  and, 
therefore,  I  would  advise  them  (Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland)  to  live  in  filial  affec¬ 
tion  together  like  sisters  as  they  are 
and  ought  be  !  ”  A  question  of  smug¬ 
gling  practices  in  the  Shannon  being 
under  consideration — u  I  would,”  said 
Sir  Boyle,  “  have  two  frigates  stationed 
on  the  opposite  points  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  there  they  should  remain 
fixed,  with  strict  orders  not  to  stir  ;  and 
so,  by  cruising  and  cruising  about,  they 
would  be  able  to  intercept  every  thing 
that  should  attempt  to  pass  between.” 
These  effusions  never  failed  to  excite 
laughter ;  but  though  that  national 
figure  of  speech,  vulgarly  called  a  bull , 
was  that  in  which  he  most  delighted  to 
indulge,  and  which  flowed  most  natur¬ 
ally  from  his  tongue,  he  sometimes  dis¬ 
played,  if  not  genuine  wit,  yet  something 
akin  to  pointed  satire  and  repartee. 
This  was  exemplified  in  his  remarks 
upon  a  speech  of  Mr.  Curran,  contain¬ 
ing  the  following  passage  :  “  The  hon¬ 
ourable  and  learned  gentleman  boasts 
that  he  is  the  guardian  of  his  own  hon¬ 
our  ;  I  wish  him  joy  on  his  sinecure.” 
— New  Monthly  Magazine. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  MAGISTRATE,  WHO  HAD 
FORMERLY  BEEN  A  BARBER. 

Here  lies  Justice; — be  this  his  truest 
praise  : 

He  wore  the  wig  which  once  he  made, 
and  learnt  to  shave  both  ways. 


SUPERSTITION  RELATING  TO  STAIRS. 
Palladio  tells  us — “  The  ancients  ob¬ 
served  not  to  make  the  number  of  steps 
even  to  the  end — that  beginning  to 
ascend  with  the  right  foot,  they  might 
end  with  the  same  foot,  which  they  took 
to  be  a  good  omen,  and  with  greater  de¬ 
votion  so  to  enter  the  temple.” 

P.  T.  W. 


At  the  battle  of  Fornova,  under  Charles 
VIII.,  there  were  a  number  of  Italian 
knights,  who,  although  overthrown, 
could  not  be  killed,  on  account  of  the 
thickness  and  strength  of  their  armour, 
till  broke  up,  like  huge  lobsters ,  by  the 
servants  and  followers  of  the  army,  with 
large  wood-cutters’  axes,  each  man  at 
arms  having  three  or  four  men  employed 
about  him. —  Grose ,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

Over  the  door  of  a  vendor  of  varieties 
in  a  country  village  is — “  Licentious 
dealer  in  Backy  and  Snuff.” 

A  Country  paper  announces  that  a  ca¬ 
lico  printer — “  one  day  last  week  fell 
down  dead  and  instantly  expired.” 

The  K - Gazette  gives  in  its  obitu¬ 

ary,  an  account  of  the  death  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  “  who  was  killed  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  coach  aged  forty-five.” 

A  wit  remarked  the  other  day  that  the 
Professors  of  a  certain  University  bid 
fair  to  become  wranglers . 
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Few  parishes  of  the  metropolis  contain 
so  many  relics  of  London  in  the  Olden 
Time,  as  that  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishops- 
gate,  in  which  till  very  recently  stood 
the  subject  of  the  above  engraving.  The 
old  church,  it  appears,  escaped  the  fire 
of  1666,  and  stood  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  Tower  Ditch.  Here  also  was  “  Petty 
France,”  so  called  from  “  divers  French¬ 
men  dwelling  there.  Houndsditch  and 
Spittlefields  are  in  this  parish,  and  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  is  Crosby 
House,  notorious  as  the  lodging  of  Ri¬ 
chard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  said  to 
have  once  been  the  highest  house  in 
London.  In  this  parish  also  stood  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  Bethlem,  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Old 
White  Ilart,  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  from  Stow  : — 

“  Next  unto  the  parish  church  of  S. 
Buttolph  was  a  faire  Inne  for  receipt  of 
travellours  ;  then  an  Ilospitall  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Bethlem,  founded  by  Simon 
Fitz  Mary,  one  of  the  Sherifles  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  yeere  1246.  He  founded  it 
to  have  beene  a  Priory  of  Canons,  with 
Brethren  and  Sisters  ;  and  King  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third  granted  a  protection 
Vol.  xv.  N 


(which  I  have  seene)  for  the  Brethren, 
Militice  beatce  Marice  de  Bethlem ,  within 
the  Citie  of  London,  the  14  yeere  of 
his  reigne.  It  was  an  Hospitall  for 
distracted  people.  Stephen  Gennings, 
merchant  taylor,  gave  £ 46 .  towTard  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  patronage,  by  his  Testa¬ 
ment,  1525.  The  Maior  and  Comrau- 
nalty  purchased  the  patronage  thereof, 
with  all  the  Lands  and  Tenements 
thereunto  belonging,  in  the  yeere 
1546.” 

The  “  faire  inne,”  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  extract,  stood  upon  the  site 
of  the  above  White  Hart.  Pennant 
states  that  none  of  the  original  building 
was  left ;  indeed,  from  the  date  on  the 
front  being  1480,  the  inn  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  an  adjunct  or  part  of 
the  priory,  as  has  been  supposed,*  but 

*  Betlilem  Hospital  was  removed  from. this 
spot  to  the  southern  side  of  Moorfields,  where 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  At  that 
time  it  must  have  had  a  very  fine  effect  from  the 
fields,  then  the  constant  resort  of  the  Londoners, 
whose  prospect  extended  to  Islington.  Finsbury 
Fields  were  once  celebrated  for  Archery  ;  and  in 
the  year  1628,  was  published  by  James  Partridge, 
“  Aim  for  Finsbury  Archers,  or  an  Alphabetical 
Table  of  the  names  of  every  mark  within  the 
Fields. >’  Many  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  re- 
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to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  III. 

During  the  past  year  (1829)  the  old 
building  has  been  taken  down,  and  on 
its  site  the  inn  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  style 
of  architectural  elegance  quite  equal  to 
the  importance  attached  to  taverns  in 
our  times  :  the  new  building  forming  the 
angle  of  Liverpool  Street. 

Somewhat  lower  down  the  street,  on 
the  same  side,  is  the  residence  of  Sir 
Paul  Pindar,  now  occupied  as  a  liquor 
shop.  The  original  owner  was  one  of 
the  richest  merchants  of  his  time,  and, 
like  many  other  good  subjects,  was 
ruined  by  his  conscientious  attachment 
to  Charles  I.  An  old  house,  still 
remaining  in  Half  Moon  Street,  rum 
mng  from  Bishopsgate  Street  towards 
Long  Alley,  and  distinguishable  by  its 
raised  figures  upon  the  front,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  that  of  Sir  Paul 
Pindar’s  gardener. 

Pennant  relates  a  few  anecdotes  of 
the  worthy  knight 

“  This  great  and  wealthy  merchant 
was  early  distinguished  by  that  frequent 
cause  of  promotion,  the  knowledge  of 
languages.  He  was  placed  apprentice 
with  an  Italian  master,  travelled  much, 
and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Grand  Seignior  by  James  I.  in  which 
office  he  gained  great  credit  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  English  commerce  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  dominions.  He  brought  over  with 
him  a  diamond  valued  at  ^30,000. ;  the 
king  wished  to  buy  it  on  credit :  this 
the  sensible  merchant  declined,  but  fa¬ 
voured  his  majesty  with  the  loan  on  gala 
days  ;  his  unfortunate  son  became  the 
purchaser.  Sir  Paul  was  appointed 
farmer  of  the  customs  by  James,  and 
frequently  supplied  that  monarch’s 
wants,  as  well  as  those  of  his  successor. 
He  was  esteemed  worth  <=£236, 000.  ex¬ 
clusive  of  bad  debts,  in  the  year  1 639. 
His  charities  wrere  very  great ;  he  ex¬ 
pended  <^19,000.  in  the  repairs  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  was  ruined  by 
his  connection  with  this  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  if  I  remember  rightly, 
underwent  imprisonment  for  debt.  It 
is  said  that  Charles  owed  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  old  commissioners  of  the 
customs  ^£300, 000.  ;  for  the  security  of 
which,  in  1643,  they  offered  the  parlia¬ 
ment  £\ 00,000.  but  the  proposal  was 
rejected.  He  died  August  22,  1650, 
aged  84.  He  left  his  affairs  in  such  a 
perplexed  state,  that  his  executor,  Wil¬ 
liam  Toomes,  unable  to  bear  the  disap¬ 
pointment,  destroyed  himself,  and  most 

collect  the  pulling  down  of  Old  Bethlem,  and 
the  building  of  the  New  Hospital  in  St,  George’s 
Fields. 


deservedly  underwent  the  ignominy  ot 
the  now  almost  obsolete  verdict  of  felo- 
de-se.” 

Sir  Paul  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to 
the  poor,  as  the  parish  books  amply 
prove.  He  must  too  have  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  neighbour  ;  for  among  his  gifts 
we  read  of  “  a  pie  to  the  parishioners, 
for  some  of  their  public  dinners;” 
again,  “  given  Sir  Paul’s  cook,  who 
brought  the  pastie,  2  s.  6  c?.;”  ‘‘paid, 
(which  was  spent  at  the  Dolphin),  when 
Sir  Paul  gave  the  venison,  lor  flowre, 
butter,  pepper,  eggs,  making  and  bak¬ 
ing,  as  by  bill,  19s.  Td.”  He  often  fur¬ 
nished  “  the  parish  venison  yet  the 
churls,  according  to  Malcolm,  “  after 
all  the  venison  he  sent  them,  made  him 
pay  for  a  license  for  eating  flesh,  for 
three  years  past,  2/.”  The  honours  at 
his  funeral  were  very  great,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  curiosity  to  have  a  last  look 
at  the  enclosure  of  his  ashes,  broke 
“  windowes,”  for  “  mendinge”  which 
was  charged,  “  by  bill,  16s.  2 ri.” 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  forget  so 
substantial  a  benefactor  as  Sir  Paul,  and 
his  old  residence  is  accordingly  known 
by  the  sign  of  “the  Sir  Paul  Pindar.” 
His  portrait  was  formerly  over  the  door, 
but  has  lately  disappeared  ;  and  stat  no - 
minis  umbra.  We  saw  an  omnibus  at 
the  door,  and  this  upset  all  our  medita¬ 
tions  on  Sir  Paul’s  hospitality  ;  yet  as 
Malcolm  observes,  “  old  and  decayed  as 
his  house  now  is,  may  it  be  preserved 
for  many  years  in  veneration  to  this 
good  Samaritan  !” 


SPIRIT’S  SONG. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  She  died  in  early  youth. 

Ere  life  had  lost  its  rich  romantic  hues.” 

Dirge,  by  “  Delta.” 

Without  awing  I  soar  away. 

And  leave  behind  the  starry  world  ; 

And  on  me  pours  a  flood  of  day 
From  tbe  great  fount  of  brightness  hurl’d. 

What  glorious  scenes,  forever  new, 

Are  spreading,  far  aud  wide,  around  me  ; 

And  bursting  on  my  dazzled  view, 

Heaven’s  blest  inhabitants  surround  me. 

From  countless  harps,  what  music  swells  ! 

The  soul  of  harmony  is  there 

Awhile  around  its  sweetness  dwells, 

Then  rises  on  th’  ambrosial  air. 

Still  rising,  let  me  join  the  song, 

That  from  the  myriad  hosts  ascended; 

My  humble  offering  pour  along. 

To  be  with  strains  angelic  blended. 

That  distant  world  I  scarce  can  see 
Where  late  I  liv’d  and  breath’d  a  day  : 

A  little  day — for  soon  from  me, 

Its  sunny  morning  past  away. 
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And  I  have  left,  for  ever  left, 

Its  fleeting  sorrows,  tears,  and  smiles  ; 

Its  golden  hopes,  how  soon  bereft 
Its  dear  deceivings  and  its  wiles. 

Yet  lovely  were  its  skies  of  blue. 

Green,  sunny  hills  and  vales  beneath; 

But  ever-changing  were  its  hues, 

And  fading  flowers  were  in  the  wreath. 

I  lov’d,  and  was  belov’d  again  ! 

And  friends  I  had,  and  friendships  gave  ; 

Not  mine  affection’s  severed  chain, 

Its  garlands  flourish  o’er  my  grave. 

Oh  yes  !  for  o’er  that  grassy  mound, 

Fond  tears  were  shed  from  friendship’s  eye  ; 

And  love,  with  footsteps  thither  bound, 

Wept  ’till  w  oe’s  very  fount  was  dry. 

At  dewy  morn,  at  dusky  eve, 

I’ve  hovered  near  and  mark’d  their  sorrow ; 

And  wondered  why  they  e’er  could  grieve 
My  entrance  on  this  glorious  morrow. 

Dry,  dry  your  eyes,  ye  weeping  few, 

Who  wander  near  my  grassy  bed  ! 

Or  falling  soft,  as  evening  dew. 

May  Time  his  healing  on  you  shed. 

And  raise  from  that  dark  earth  your  vision, 

To  this  bright  peopled  home  of  mine  ; 

Where  Faith  has  found  her  full  fruition, 
Beyond  the  fading  scenes  of  Time. 

Kirton,  Lindsey.  Anne  It. 


THE  TWO  HERVEYS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Permit  me  to  correct  a  material  error 
in  the  biographical  sketch  relative  to 
Dr.  J.  Hervey,  said  to  be  taken  from 
Colman’s  Random  Records ,  No.  416, 
page  140,  of  the  Mirror. 

It  was  the  Rev.  James  Hervey ,  Rector 
of  Weston  Favell,  who  wrote  the  Medi¬ 
tations ,  and  not  Dr.  J.  Hervey,  Re¬ 
gistrar  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
with  whom  and  his  brother  William, 
nephews  to  the  author  abovenamed,  I 
was  schoolfellow  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Green,  about  sixty-tive  years 
ago. 

Availing  myself  of  this  opportunity, 
I  subjoin  an  Epigram  more  laconic, 
and  with  more  point  than  the  one  in¬ 
serted  as  above,  from  my  friend  Mr. 
B.,  a  quondam  member  of  the  crack- 
club,  held  at  the  Black  Dog,  for  tick¬ 
ling  the  palates  of  which,  Peter  would 
exert  his  utmost  gastronomic  powers. 

A  small  error  of  the  press  appears  in 
No.  417,  page  160,  article,  Pastry — it 
should  be  Kidder,  not  Hidder  ;  his  shop 
was  at  the  corner  of  Furnival’s  Inn 
Court ;  his  work,  a  thin  octavo,  is  in 
my  possession  ;  the  whole  is  engraved  on 
copper. 

2. 


Epigram. 

Two  Herveys  had  a  mutual  wish. 

To  please  in  separate  stations. 

The  one  invented  sauce  for  fish, 

The  other  Meditations : 

Each  had  his  pungent  power  applied 
To  aid  the  dead  and  dying  ; 

This  relishes  a  sole  when  fried. 

That  saves  a  soul  from  frying. 

Supposed  to  be  by  G.  Colman. 


HISTORY  OF  GREEK  FIRE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

James  Pettit  Andrews,  F.  A.  S.  in 
his  History  of  Great  Britain,  says, 
i(  a.  d.  882,  the  Saracens  of  Crete  sent 
a  navy  to  assault  Constantinople.  Ni¬ 
cetas,  the  high  admiral  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  attacks  and  utterly  defeats 
them,  burning  twenty  of  their  ships  by 
Greek  Fire.”  At  the  celebrated  siege 
of  Acre,  which  lasted  two  years,  1 190 
and  1191,  both  parties  made  use  of  the 
“  Greek  Fire  f’  a  diabolical  species  of 
flame,  which  burnt  the  fiercer  for  the 
application  of  water.  The  idea  which, 
the  French  knights  formed  of  this  de¬ 
structive  fire,  seems  to  have  been  al¬ 
most  unutterable.  “  Each  man,  (said 
Gauthier  de  Cariel,  an  old  and  expe¬ 
rienced  warrior,)  should  throw  himself 
on  his  elbows  and  knees  when  that  fire 
is  thrown,  and  beseech  the  Lord  (who 
alone  can  help  him)  to  avert  the  dread¬ 
ful  danger. ”  This  counsel  was  practis¬ 
ed  by  Phillip  himself,  who  as  often  as  he 
heard  the  Greek  Fire  discharged  in  the 
night,  raised  his  body  from  the  bed,  and 
with  uplifted  hands,  prayed  “  Lord  pre¬ 
serve  my  people  !  Beau  sire,”  &c. 
Joinville,  a  gallant  officer  who  wras  pre¬ 
sent,  thus  describes  the  Greek  Fire  : — - 
“  It  was  thrown  from  a  (  Petrarie.’  It 
was  as  large  as  a  barrel  of  verjuice,  had 
a  flaming  tail  like  a  broad  swrord,  made 
a  report  like  thunder,  and  appeared  like 
a  dragon  flying  through  the  air  ;  giving 
Such  a  light  that,  in  the  camp  at  mid¬ 
night,  one  might  see  as  well-  as  at  noon 
day.’’  G.  de  Vinesauf,  a  brave  and 
learned  French  baron,  thus  expresses 
his  horror  at  this  destructive  pest : — 
“  This  fire  has  a  most  fetid  smell  with 
livid  flames,  and  consumes  even  flints 
and  iron.  Water  quenches  it  not ;  sand 
checks  its  force  ;  but  vinegar  alone  can 
extinguish  it.” 

“  To  complete  the  story  of  the  Greek 
Fire,”  says  Andrews,  “  we  will  forestal 
the  order  of  time:  Phillip  of  France, 
finding  a  quantity  of  this  odious  ammu¬ 
nition  ready  prepared  at  Acre,  took  it 
with  him  to  Europe,  and  merely  made 
use  of  it  (so  says  Pere  Daniel)  against 
the  fleet  of  England  at  Dieppe.”  It  was 
afterwards  used  in  France,  and  one 
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Gaubert,  of  Mant,  gained  the  secret  of 
making  it ;  but  with  him  it  expired.  In 
1380,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich 
and  his  army  in  Flanders  suffered  great 
annoyance  from  a  composition  of  this 
inflammatory  kind.  And  it  is  asserted 
by  the  most  diligent  of  antiquaries, 
Grose,  “  that  a  chymist  still  enjoys  an 
annuity  from  government  on  condition 
ol  keeping  secret  a  composition  of  the 
same  destructive  class.”  This  species 
ol  fire  is  perhaps  very  ancient.  In  the 
history  ot  the  Goths,  Procopius  speaks 
ol  an  infernal  mixture,  called  “  Medea’s 
Oil,’  ’  wdiich  had  much  the  same  pro¬ 
perties.  And  the  Kilan  Tartars  are 
said  to  have  introduced  it  to  China,  in 
917,  under  the  name  of  “  The  oil  of 
the  Cruel  Fire.”  P.  T.  W. 

flmctJQte  ©allerg. 

[Here  is  a  little  batch  of  humour  and 
frolic  from  the  second  volume  of  An¬ 
gelo’s  Reminiscences.  The  writer  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  fencing-master  of  his  day.  His 
book  is  real  gossip  and  amusement.] 
INCLEDON  AND  MUNDEN. 

At  Mat.  Williams’  coffee-house,  Bow- 
street,  once  a  week,  there  was  a  public 
dinner,  on  the  Saturday,  when  some  of 
the  performers  usually  took  the  chair. 
This  was  not  un  jeu  de  theatre ,  but  un 
jeu  de  cabaret ,  a  trap  for  country  gen¬ 
tleman  to  see  actors  oft’  the  stage.  In- 
cledon,  who  happened  to  be  president 
one  day,  found  great  fault  with  the 
wine,  and  though  by  his  order  it  was 
often  changed  for  better,  he  was  always 
dissatisfied,  at  the  same  time  boasting 
what  very  fine  wine  he  had  in  his  cellar, 
“bin  No.  2,”  brandishing  in  his  hand 
his  nectar  key,  as  he  called  it.  My 
friend  Munden,  who  sat  next  to  him, 
when  he  put  it  into  his  coat  pocket, 
whilst  he  was  singing,  adroitly  took  it 
out,  and  leaving  the  room,  forwarded  it 
to  Mrs.  Incledon,  by  a  person  whom  he 
could  trust,  with  a  message  to  deliver  to 
the  bearer  six  bottles  of  the  old  Port 
wine,  bin  No.  2.  When  the  man  re¬ 
turned,  Mat.  Williams,  who  was  in  the 
secret,  brought  up  one  of  the  bottles 
himself,  and  said  he  hoped  the  company 
would  find  it  better,  he  had  only  six 
bottles  of  that  wine  in  the  house.  In¬ 
cledon  still  persisted  that  it  was  worse 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  joke  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  last  bottle  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  a  bumper  was  drunk  to 
the  president,  as  donor  of  the  last  six 
bottles,  not  a  little  to  his  astonishment, 
as  may  be  imagined. 


As  I  was  walking  one  night  with  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook  from  the  play,  passing  along 
Coventry-street,  a  sewer  was  being  re¬ 
paired  at  the  time.  Several  men  with 
lighted  candles  were  below,  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  depth,  and  were  busily  employed 
at  work.  At  the  top  was  a  railing  over 
the  cavity  where  they  descended,  and  a 
crowd  standing  round.  Theodore  Hook, 
not  preferring  to  make  any  inquiries  of 
them,  had  placed  his  head  over  the  rails, 
calling  out,  “  What  are  you  about  ? 
What  are  you  looking  for  ?”  when  those 
at  the  bottom,  much  engaged,  and  not 
willing  to  answer  his  repeated  calls, 
replied,  aWe  are  looking  for  a  seven¬ 
shilling-piece,  which  perhaps  you  want 
more  than  we  do,’’  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  bystanders. 


DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  Eton  College,  I 
visited  Mrs.  Raganeau,  who  kept  one 
of  the  first  boarding-houses  in  the  place ; 
she  informed  me  that  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  when  he  took  Lord  Douro  and 
his  brother  there,  having  boarded  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  house,  and  when  look¬ 
ing  over  his  bedroom,  after  making  a 
number  of  inquiries,  was  very  desirous 
to  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  there,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  pointed 
out  to  them  where  he  had  cut  his  name 
on  the  door.  Such  a  valuable  memento 
in  a  kitchen,  (if  remaining  still  there) 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  I  should  think  would  far 
better  become  a  frame  in  the  parlour. 


THE  WIG. 

Some  years  ago,  when  debating  socie¬ 
ties  were  the  rage,  I  was  occasionally  in 
the  habit  of  attending  them,  and  re¬ 
member  being  present  at  a  very  riotous 
one,  when  a  mischievous  wag,  snatching 
off  the  president’s  wig,  ran  off’  into  the 
street,  threw  it  away,  and  cried  “  stop 
thief!”  The  company  followed,  the 
watchman  rattled,  and  the  president, 
wandering  in  search  of  his  property, 
was  taken  up  for  stealing  his  own  wig, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the 
watch-house. 


AN  OLD  SCHOOLFELLOW. 

At  the  time  I  attended  at  the  Charter 
House,  a  gentleman,  who  had  called 
there  to  see  his  son,  remained  some 
time  in  the  school-room  whilst  l  was 
giving  a  lesson,  and  seemed  to  eye  me 
very  much.  When  I  had  finished,  he 
said  to  me,  <(  It  is  a  long  time,  Mr. 
Angelo,  since  we  last  met.”  Not  hav¬ 
ing  the  least  recollection  of  his  person, 
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I  requested  the  favour  of  his  name, 
when  he  mentioned  our  fighting  at  Eton, 
and  that,  after  a  long  battle,  I  had 
beaten  him.  “  Then,’'  I  replied,  “you 
must  be  Dick  Harding.”  This  must 
have  been  more  than  fifty  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  time  when  he  mentioned 
the  circumstance. 


teter  pindar’s  feelings. 

Doctor  Wolcot  told  me,  that,  when 
a  boy,  he  was  serving  his  time  at  an 
apothecary’s  shop  in  Jamaica,  and  that 
when  pounding  in  a  brass  mortar,  it  so 
far  hurt  his  feelings,  that  before  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  expired,  he  ran  away  ;  for 
the  noise  it  made  continually  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  poor  patients,  it  was  always 
“  Kill’em  again  !  kill’ein  again  !’' 


FINE  TASTE. 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  an  anecdote 
that  a  duke  (to  whom  I  made  my  obei¬ 
sance  on  lately  meeting  him  in  Bond- 
street)  related  to  me  some  years  ago  on 
his  return  from  Italy.  “  When  I  was  at 
Naples,  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  a 
cassino  at  Portici,  some  lirtle  distance 
from  Mount  Vesuvius,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  approaching  the  crater  as 
near  as  he  could  venture.  .  He  often 
took  up  his  residence  there  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  and  was  engaged  on 
one  occasion  that  had  particularly  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention.  1  was  left  alone 
to  dine  with  Lady  Hamilton  and  her 
mother,  who  had  followed  her  from 
England.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
after  dinner,  when  speaking  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  lacryma  christi,  a  famous 
Italian  wine,  the  mother  ejaculated, 
“  Oh  !  as  how  I  had  but  some  English 
gin  here  !”  The  duke  who  luckily  had 
taken  some  with  him,  directly  forwarded 
his  servant  to  his  hotel  at  Naples  for  it. 
At  his  return,  the  madre ,  delighted 
with  the  vcro  gusto ,  by  her  frequent 
tasting  did  not  a  little  convince  his  grace 
of  the  improvement  the  juniper  berry 
had  upon  the  vulgar  tongue  (in  which 
she  particularly  excelled,)  and  the  glass 
increasing,  she  said,  “  she  had  not  never 
enjoyed  the  good  creature  (gin)  since 
she  left  England  ;  it  wras  far  betterer 
than  all  your  outlandish  wrines.” 


COUNT  DIP. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Holman  the  per¬ 
former  wras  when  at  school,  in  Soho- 
square,  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barvis’s.  Ham¬ 
let  was  the  character.  It  was  the 
Christmas  holidays :  there  wfas  after¬ 
wards  a  dance  in  the  school-room.  A 
young  lady,  whom  I  knew,  was  there, 
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and  boasted  very  much  that  she  had 
danced  with  a  handsome  young  man,  a 
French  nobleman,  Count  Dip ,  and  (hat 
he  spoke  English  as  if  he  had  been  born 
in  England  ;  but  when  I  told  her  who 
it  was  she  had  danced  writh,  though 
before  she  was  enraptured  with  his 
figure,  and  seemed  quite  captivated  with 
him,  she  instantly  changed  her  tone, 
and  said  she  wras  shocked  at  having 
danced  with  such  a  plebeian,  “  Ah  !  le 
bourgeois  afire ux.”  The  nobleman  al¬ 
luded  to  was  a  Mr.  Sherw'in,  commonly 
called  Count  Dip,  the  son  of  a  tallow- 
chandler,  at  the  time  living  in  Drury- 
lane,  a  few  doors  from  Long-acre. 
Sherwin  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
ladies  ;  and  though  his  manners  might 
have  discovered  him  to  some,  it  was  not 
so  with  all.  the  ladies.  My  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  one  who  had  not  found  him 
out.  My  friend  (as  far  as  acquaintance 
goes)  had  an  excellent  voice,  and  being 
a  pleasant  companion,  he  was  welcome 
in  most  companies,  an  cabaret ,  where 
singing  and  late  hours  wrere  the  order  of 
the  night,  especially  at  the  Brush,  in 
Long-acre,  a  club  that  originated  in  the 
time  of  Hogarth,  and  the  coach-painters, 
as  wrell  as  Alexander  Stephens  (a  charac¬ 
ter  well  known  there  by  his  songs,  and 
like  Captain  Morris  in  some  of  them.) 

At  that  time,  Darling,  printseller, 
Newport-street,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  had 
his  print-shop  full  of  humorous  carica¬ 
tures  of  the  day  (I  shall  not  say  dan¬ 
dies — we  knew  of  no  such  word  then.) 
Count  Dip,  the  tallow'-chandler  ;  Watts, 
the  butcher — “Watt’s  you  wrant  — 
Watt’s  you  buy?’’ — Prior,  the  builder 
—  prior  to  all  the  macaronies ;  Lord 
Cork  (I  forget  his  name,  but  the  same 
shop  is  at  this  time  existing  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,)  a  cork-cutter ;  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  a  baker,  in  Down-street, 
Hyde  Park-corner.  These  were  the 
bourgeois  macaronies,  a  term  given  then 
to  the  queer  characters  of  the  day ; 
something  being  written  under,  to  allude 
to  the  person  exposed  to  ridicule.  Nor 
did  the  men  of  fashion  escape,  Lord 
Littleton,  <fcc.  At  the  time,  having 
some  quizzical  ideas  myself,  and  sketch¬ 
ing,  occasionally,  those  w’hose  singu¬ 
larity  excited  my  attention,  I  exhibited 
several  in  the  shops,  particularly  Sou- 
bise,  the  black,  protected  by  the  Duchess 
of  Queensbury ;  Old  Laurington,  of 
Windsor,  who  kept  the  billiard-table, 
well  known  to  the  Etonians  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  ;  when  many  an  evening,  five  mi¬ 
nutes  before  the  time  of  absence  at  the 
boarding-houses,  at  the  hour  of  eight 
(so  called,)  then  in  the  middle  of  a 
game,  I  have  got  in  time  to  college,  to 
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avoid  being  flogged  the  next  morning, 
for  my  non-appearance.  These,  then, 
were  the  caricature  efforts  of  my  juve¬ 
nile  days. 


MACKLIN. 

I  should  think  it  must  have  been  the 
last  time  that  Macklin  performed  the 
part  of  Shylock,  when,  his  memory 
failing  him,  he  stood  for  a  long  time 
speechless.  After  a  long  pause,  the 
audience  becoming  out  of  patience,  a 
general  hissing  ensued,  regardless  of  his 
old  age — then  approaching  to  ninety. 
Not  being  able  to  proceed,  he  retired. 
I  was  in  the  pit,  near  to  the  orchestra, 
and  was  hurt  to  see  the  old  man  come 
forward  on  the  stage ;  in  one  hand  hold¬ 
ing  a  candle,  and  in  the  other  a  paper, 
which  he  read  to  the  audience.  I  do  not 
recollect  the  contents  further  than  that 
he  justified  himself ;  Macklin  brought 
an  action  against  a  lawyer,  named  Al- 
derton,  who  had  hissed  him,  and  re¬ 
covered  damages  ;  which,  on  his  refusing 
to  accept,  the  judge  complimented  him, 
saying,  “  Mr.  Macklin,  this  is  one  of 
your  best  performances.5’ 


AWKWARD  MISTAKE. 

Lord  Pembroke  excelled  in  horseman¬ 
ship,  which  was  his  daily  amusement 
in  his  manege ;  he  did  not  neglect  the 
exercise  of  fencing,  and  by  way  of  va¬ 
rying  it,  he  had  Henkley,  a  famous 
quarter-staff  master.  Henkley,  in  his 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  in  his  tem¬ 
per,  was  not  like  some  French  fencing- 
masters  'politique  (servile,)  whom  I  have 
known  in  this  country,  to  put  de  gina  in 
dere  pooale,  pocket  the  hits  ;  not  so  this 
Robin  Hood,  who  had  often  given  his 
lordship  a  good  thrashing.  Desiring 
him  (Lord  Pembroke)  in  one  of  his 
lessons,  to  make  a  full  stroke  at  his  legs, 
at  the  same  time  prepared  to  guard 
them,  Lord  Pembroke  made  a  full  blow 
on  his  head,  and  laid  him  flat  on  the 
floor,  leaving  on  it  a  purple  memento  of 
his  mistake.  The  enraged  master  cal¬ 
led  out,  “  I  said  the  legs  !”  when  his 
lordship  replied,  “  I  thought  you  said 
the  head ;  I  see  I  never  shall  make  any 
thing  of  this  exercise,  so  I  had  better 
pay  you  for  your  lessons,  and  leave 
off.” 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

LAY  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 
“  She  never  told  her  Love.” 

A  sigh  went  floating  on  the  breeze, 
Freed  from  its  fetter’d  stay  •• 

Then,  like  the  wind  o’er  summer  seas. 
Died  fitfully  away: 


A  stifled  sob  of  grief  was  heard, 

A  breath  as  from  above ; 

She  did  not  lisp  one  lonely  word, — 

She  never  told  her  love! 

Sighs  are  the  treasur’d  thoughts  which  rise. 
Like  perfume  from  the  flow’r. 

When  the  lorn  spirit’s  broken  ties 
Leave  grief  for  beauty’s  dow’r  ; 

But  oh  !  as  bitterly  they  spring, 

When  maiden  thoughts  are  wove, 

Like  hers,  to  joys  which  bless — yet  wring,— 
She  never  told  her  love ! 

A  tear-drop  glisten’d  in  her  eye, 

A  gloom  was  on  her  brow, 

And  her  young  heart  tbrobb’d  tremblingly. 

As  leaves  when  storm-winds  blow  ; 

A  sigh — a  tear— twin  marks  of  pain. 

Were  all  her  heart  could  prove, 

Her  soul’s  best  chords  were  rent  in  twain,— 
She  never  told  her  love  ! 

She  wept — how  could  she  else  but  weep  ? 

Teai’s  bless  the  spirit’s  dearth. 

And,  when  the  frozen  heart  would  sleep, 

To  brighter  hours  give  birth  ; 

She  wept,— but  dark  thoughts  still  will  cling. 

As  grief  to  joy  were  wove. 

She  yet  must  curb  her  spirit’s  wing, — 

She  never  told  her  love ! 

Oh,  love  broods  on  in  silence  still, 

More  deep  but  from  its  rest, 

Crowds  cast  a  chain  upon  the  will. 

And  chill  the  feeling’s  zest ; 

But  oh,  the  heart’s  frank  incense  burns 
More  bright  when  still  thoughts  move. 

And  she — what  throbs  her  breast  inurns 
She  never  told  her  love ! 

Perchance  ’tiswell.  Affection’s  name 
Scarce  finds  a  place  on  earth. 

And  better  thus  to  quench  the  flame, 

Than  chill  its  zeal  by  dearth : 

Quench ! — Canst  thou  bow  the  might  of  heav’fe  ? 

There  love  in  light  doth  move ; 

No,  such  as  hers  may  ne’er  be  riv’n,— 

She  never  told  her  love ! 

’Tis  ever  thus,  hope  twines  a  bow’r. 

Which  fades  before  the  storm, 

'Whilst  forms'  more  cold  resist  its  powr’r, 

They  shrink — the  lov’d — the  warm  ; 

Love  lingers  but  a  moment’s  space. 

The  deep — as  from  above, 

How  could  she  dream  such  thoughts  to  trace  ? 
She  never  told  her  love ! 

And  she  must  die— so  young— so  fair,— 

A  wave  upon  the  ueep ! 

And  few  shall  grieve  her  love  so  rare, 

Few  turn  aside  to  weep : 

Save  when  some  youthful  heart  like  mine, 

A  kindred  flame  doth  prove, 

And  whispers  u’er  her  mem’ry’s  shrine, 

“  She  never  told  her  love !” 

London  University  Magazine. 


THE  SPECTRE  SHIP  OF  SALEM. 

“  There  was  an  old  and  quiet  man. 

And  by  tbe  fire  sate  he, 

‘  And  now,’  he  said,  *  to  you  I’ll  tell 
A  dismal  thing  which  once  befell 
To  a  ship  upon  the  sea.’  ” 

The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  D.D.  and 
F.R.S.,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  Massachusetts,  who  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  17tli  century,  wrote 
a  curious  book,  entitled  “  Magnalia 
Christi  Americana,”  in  which  he  has 
exhibited,  not  only  his  own,  but  the  pre¬ 
valent  superstitions  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  The  country  had  been, 
in  the  language  of  that  period,  exposed 
to  <(  war  from  the  invisible  world,”  dur- 
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ing  which  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted 
with  demons,  and  so  wrought  upon  by 
spectres,  as  to  pine,  languish,  and  die 
under  excruciating  torments.  Some¬ 
times  the  demons  attucked  one  part  of 
the  country,  and  sometimes  another  ; 
and  the  object  of  the  learned  and  Re¬ 
verend  Doctor’s  book,  is  to  authenti¬ 
cate  the  very  tragical  instances  in  which 
they  infested  the  houses,  and  afflicted 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  “  Flashy 
people,”  says  he,  “  may  burlesque  these 
things,  but  w  hen  hundreds  of  the  most 
sober  people  in  a  country,  where  they 
have  as  much  mother-wit  certainly  as 
the  rest  of  mankind,  know  them  to  be 
true— nothing  but  the  absurd  and  fro- 
ward  spirit  of  sadducism  can  question 
them.  I  have  not  mentioned  so  much 
as  one  thing,  that  will  not  be  justified, 
if  it  be  required,  by  the  oaths  of  more 
consistent  persons  than  any  that  can  ri¬ 
dicule  these  odd  phenomena.”  And 
certainly  few  facts,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  evidence,  have  been  better  establish¬ 
ed  than  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and 
the  wrars  of  prodigious  spirits  in  the 
provinces  of  New  England,  during  the 
time  of  Dr.  Mather.  He  describes 
noises  and  hurtlings  heard  in  the  air,  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  Indian  wrar  of 
1675,  accompanied  with  the  beating  of 
drums,  as  in  a  battle.  But  without  en¬ 
tering  into  any  particular  disquisition 
concerning  these  omens  and  auguries, 
we  shall  here  present  a  version  of  his 
story  of  the  naval  apparition,' only  pre¬ 
mising  that  it  contains  several  particu¬ 
lars  which  the  Doctor  has  not  noticed, 
but  which,  we  are  persuaded,  are  not 
less  true  than  those  he  has  related. 

A  ship,  called  “  Noah’s  Dove,”  was 
preparing  to  sail  from  the  port  of  Salem 
for  “  Old  England,”  when  a  young  man, 
accompanied  by  his  bride,  came  and  en¬ 
gaged  berths  for  himself  and  her,  as 
passengers.  No  one  in  all  Salem  wras  in 
the  slightest  degree  acquainted  wTith  this 
handsome  couple,  nor  did  they  them¬ 
selves  seek  any  acquaintance  in  the 
town  ;  but  until  the  vessel  was  ready, 
lived  in  the  most  secluded  state.  Their 
conduct  w’as  perfectly  blameless,  and 
their  appearance  was  highly  respect¬ 
able  ;  but  the  sharp-sighted  people  of 
Salem  knew  the  prestigious  appearances 
of  the  demons  which  afflicted  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  discerned  something  about 
them  which  could  not  be  deemed  other¬ 
wise  than  mysterious. 

Many  persons  intending  to  revisit 
their  friends  in  the  old  country,  took 
passages  also  in  the  Noah’s  Dove  ;  but 
the  friends  of  some  of  them  thought 
they  were  rash  in  doing  so,  and  that  it 


would  be  as  well  to  learn  something  of 
their  two  questionable  fellow-passen¬ 
gers,  belore  hazarding  themselves  at  sea 
with  persons  so  unknown  and  singular. 
These  admonitions  gave  occasion  to 
much  talk  in  Salem  ;  but  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  elfect  intended,  a  fatal  obstinacy 
became  prevalent,  and  prevented  every 
one  who  proposed  to  sail  with  the  ves¬ 
sel,  from  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  them.  This  strange  infatuation  only 
served  to  deepen  the  interest  which  the 
towm  took  in  the  departure  of  the  ship. 

At  last,  the  day  appointed  for  her  sail¬ 
ing  arrived.  Never  had  such  a  solemn 
day  been  seen  in  Salem  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  happened  to  be  a  Friday  ;  for 
the  captain  wTas  not  such  a  godly  man 
as  the  mariners  of  Salem  generally  wrere 
in  those  days.  A  great  multitude  crowd¬ 
ed  the  wharfs,  to  see  their  relations  em¬ 
bark — all  were  sorrowful,  and  many  in 
tears.  At  last,  the  ship  hoisted  the 
signal  for  sailing,  and,  w  onderful  to  tell, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  flag  was  un¬ 
furled,  a  black  bird,  much  like  a  raven, 
alighted  on  the  hand  of  the  towrn  clock, 
and  by  its  weight  pushed  it  forward, 
some  said  full  ten  minutes.  Every  one 
w?ho  witnessed  this  sight,  was  struck 
writh  horror,  and  some  laid  hands  upon 
their  relations,  to  prevent  them  from 
embarking.  But  those  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  go  with  the  fated  vessel,  were 
wilful,  and  wrould  not  be  controlled. 

During  these  struggles,  the  two  un¬ 
known  strangers  came  also  to  embark, 
and  she  that  wras  the  bride  was  in  tears, 
weeping  bitterly.  However,  they  step¬ 
ped  on  board,  and  a  sudden  gust  of  w’ind 
at  that  moment,  (the  ship  being  cast 
loose  from  her  moorings),  made  her 
yaw  off,  and  she  wras  almost  instantly  at 
sea.  The  crowal,  howrever,  remained 
anxiously  watching  her  progress,  until 
she  wras  out  of  sight.  They  then  re¬ 
turned  to  their  respective  homes  ;  and 
the  wrhole  conversation  of  Salem  for  that 
evening,  was  saddened  with  presenti¬ 
ments  and  forebodings  concerning  the 
Noah’s  Dove. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  breeze 
freshened  into  a  gale,  which  before  the 
morning  wras  heightened  to  a  tempest. 
The  sea  raged  with  tremendous  fury, 
and  the  wTrack  of  clouds  that  careered  in 
the  heavens,  wTas  scarcely  less  tumultu¬ 
ous  than  the  waves  of  the  angry  ocean 
belowr.  All  the  ^inhabitants  of  Salem 
were  persuaded  that  the  hurricane  had 
something  to  do  with  the  mysterious 
passengers  in  the  Noah’s  Dove.  Many 
wrere  instinctively  convinced,  that  the 
ship  had  perished,  and  resigned  them¬ 
selves  to  grief.  For  three  days  and 
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three  nights,  the  wrath  of  the  storm  was 
unmitigated.  On  the  contrary  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  increase  ;  for  although  it  was  then 
midsummer,  dreadful  showers  of  hail, 
mingled  with  fire,  and  thunder,  louder 
than  had  ever  been  heard  before,  pealed 
continually.  No  man  could  doubt  the 
fate  of  the  Noah’s  Dove.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  persuasion  of  all,  that  every  vessel 
which  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  with¬ 
in  the  sweep  and  frenzy  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  could  not  survive  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  their  distraction. 

The  sun,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  burst  through  the  clouds  in  great 
splendour — the  winds  almost  instantly 
became  calm — the  hail  ceased  —  the 
thunder  was  mute — and  the  billows, 
from  raging  surges,  rolled  themselves 
into  a  noiseless  swell.  A  change  so 
abrupt,  convinced  the  pious  citizens  of 
Salem  that  the  doom  of  the  vessel  was 
sealed  ;  and  although  it  was  in  vain  to 
expect  that  the  sea  would  present  them 
with  any  sight  of  her  wreck,  or  of  that 
of  other  vessels,  they  hastened  in  great 
numbers  down  to  the  shore,  where  they 
stood  until  sunset,  gazing  and  wonder¬ 
ing,  with  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

Just  as  the  sun  disappeared,  a  sound 
of  exclamation  and  hurry,  accompanied 
by  a  bustling  movement,  arose  from  a 
group  of  persons  who  were  standing  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  considerably  elevated 
above  the  crowd,  and  some  one  cried 
that  a  vessel  was  in  sight.  The  whole 
multitude,  on  hearing  this,  were  thrown 
into  commotion,  and  fluctuated  to  and 
fro,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  un¬ 
expected  phenomenon.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  long  before  she  came  distinctly  in 
sight,  for  any  wind  which  was  then  blow¬ 
ing  was  off  the  shore,  and  against  the 
vessel ;  insomuch,  that  an  old  gray¬ 
headed  sailor  among  the  spectators,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
work  into  the  harbour  that  night*  But, 
to  their  astonishment,  she  still  came  for¬ 
ward,  with  her  yards  squared  and  her 
sails  full,  notwithstanding  she  was  steer¬ 
ing  in  the  wind’s  eye ;  before  her  hull 
could  be  properly  seen,  it  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  all  who  beheld  her  that  it  was 
the  Noali?s  Dove. 

By  this  time  the  twilight  was  much 
faded,  but  it  began  to  be  observed  that 
the  ship  brightened,  as  if  some  super¬ 
natural  light  shone  upon  her,  and  upon 
her  alone.  This  wonderful  circum¬ 
stance  was  not  long  matter  of  doubt,  or 
question,  for,  when  the  stars  appeared, 
she  was  seen  as  distinctly  as  if  she  had 
been  there  in  the  blaze  of  noon-day,  and 
a  panic  of  dread  and  terror  fell  upon  the 
whole  multitude. 


The  Rev.  Zebedee  Stebbin,  who  was 
then  in  the  crowd,  an  acute  man,  and 
one  who  feared  the  Lord,  knew  that  the 
apparent  ship  was  a  device  of  the  pres¬ 
tigious  spirits,  and  that  it  behoved  all 
present  to  pray  for  protection  against 
them ;  he  therefore  mounted  upon  a 
large  stone,  and  called  on  the  spectators 
to  join  him  in  the  46th  Psalm,  which  he 
himself  began,  repeating  the  line  aloud, 
and  then  singing.  The  shores  echoed 
with  the  solemn  melody,  and  the  rising 
wind  wafted  it  along  the  increasing 
waves. 

Whilst  the  worship  was  going  on,  the 
sound  of  sudden  cries  and  lamentations, 
as  of  persons  in  jeopardy,  was  heard  in 
the  air  ;  the  ship  at  the  same  time  came 
straight  on  into  the  harbour,  and  being 
illuminated  as  described,  was  seen  rig¬ 
ged  out  in  every  part  exactly  like  the 
Noah’s  Dove.  Many  of  the  spectators 
saw  their  friends  on  board,  and  would 
have  shouted  to  them  with  joy,  but 
there  was  something  dismal  and  strange 
in  their  appearance,  which  awed  them  to 
remain  silent.  The  stranger  young  man 
and  his  bride  were  seen  tenderly  em¬ 
bracing  each  other,  but  no  noise  or  voice 
was  heard  on  board.  At  that  moment 
the  masts  and  rigging  fell  into  the  sea 
as  if  they  had  been  struck  down  with 
lightning,  and  signals  of  distress  were 
displayed,  but  still  no  sound  was  heard. 

The  multitude  suspended  their  breath¬ 
ing,  convinced  that  the  vision  before 
them  was  the  unsubstantial  creation  of 
the  prestigious  spirits.  This  belief  en¬ 
tered  all  their  minds  simultaneously,  and 
in  the  same  moment  the  mighty  spectre 
vanished. 

The  Noah’s  Dove  was  never  heard  of, 
and  it  was  believed  that  in  that  hour, 
riven  by  the  lightning  and  the  tempest, 
she  had  foundered. 

“  Count  me  not,”  says  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mather  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narra¬ 
tion,  “  struck  with  the  Livian  supersti¬ 
tion,  in  reporting  prodigies  for  which  I 
have  such  incontestible  proofs.” 

Blackwood’s  Magazine . 

dftne  &vts. 

MR.  HAYDON’s  PICTURE  OF  PUNCH. 

More  than  once  or  twice  have  we 
thrown  together  a  few  ideas  of  the  im¬ 
materialities  of  Punch.  His  freaks  are 
all  epigrams,  and  he  is  an  epitome  of 
human  life.  Like  the  Opera,  he  came 
from  Italy,  yet  his  humour  is  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  all  the  “  fine  stuff”  of  the 
King’s  Theatre.  His  cracked  trumpet 
beats  hollow  the  finest  orchestra  of 
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Rossini,  and  his  sallies  are  worth  the 
best  witticisms  of  the  best  comedies. 
The  story  is  better  than  all  the  versions 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  ever  produced  on 
any  stage  ;  his  quarrel  with  Judy  is  un¬ 
equalled.  Brutus  and  Cassius — Peachum 
and  Locket — and  Lord  and  Lady  Town- 
ley — are  but  mouthy  heroes  compared 
with  Punch  and  Judy.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  and  the  fine  people  of  his  day 
panegyrized  Punch  in  tne  Spectator, 
where  his  merits  are  as  highly  told  as 
are  the  rarities  of  the  vice-versa  mena¬ 
gerie  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  in  the  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge . 

Mr.  Haydon  has,  therefore,  very  pro¬ 
perly  thrown  the  humours  of  Punch  and 
Judy  into  a  fine  picture.  The  painter  is 
a  man  of  very  sensitive  mind  ;  lor  he 
tells  us  he  has  “  endeavoured  to  bring 
into  one  moment,  characters  and  pas¬ 
sions,  sorrows,  and  joys,  hopes,  and 
happinesses,  such  as  happen  daily  in 
the  same  moment  in  life,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  happen  so,  while  ‘  this  dim  spot 
which  men  call  earth ’  exists,  and  is 
peopled  by  beings,  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  different,  some  by  education,  some 
by  nature,  and  some  by  a  combination  of 
both.'’  The  artist’s  materials  were  at 
hand  ;  and  he  could  not  walk  along  the 
New  Road  any  day  in  the  year  without 
finding  a  touch  for  his  pictures.  But  we 
will  quote  his  description  : — 

“  In  the  centre  is  an  old  farmer  fresh 
from  the  country,  with  a  rose  in  his  bo¬ 
som,  heated  from  walking,  his  hat  off* 
to  cool  his  head,  and  attended  by  his 
faithful  sheep  dog.  Enchanted  by  the 
wit  and  humour  of  far-famed  Punch,  he 
regards  his  freaks  with  the  credulity 
and  simplicity  of  a  true  believer  ;  one 
hand  is  up  in  utter  astonishment.  On 
his  right  is  a  London  sharper,  who,  with 
genuine  politeness,  engages  his  atten¬ 
tion,  pointing  out  and  explaining  to  the 
farmer  the  meaning  of  the  two  puppets, 
while  a  girl  behind  is  sheltering  an  ur¬ 
chin,  who,  under  the  protection  of  her 
cloak,  is  picking  the  farmer’s  pocket  of 
his  pocket-book,  which  is  imprudently 
too  high  out  of  his  pocket,  as  well  as 
the  last  number  of  Cobbett’s  Address  to 
the  Farmers.  Right  behind  the  farmer 
stands  a  sailor,  who  is  puffing  out  the 
smoke  of  his  pipe,  and  smiling  at  Punch. 
Trafalgar  is  printed  in  gold  letters  on 
the  blue  ribbon  wrhich  encircles  his  straw 
hat.  He  is  loose  and  lounging,  and 
paying  no  regard  to  the  lady  who  is  co¬ 
quetting  by  his  side.  It  is  intended  to 
contrast  the  air  of  the  sailor  with  the 
dignified,  stately,  self-command  of  a 
life-guardsman  behind  him,  a  Waterloo 
hero ;  both  sailor  and  soldier  being  a 


fair  representation  of  the  respective 
noble  services  to  which  they  belong. 

“  The  object  of  attention,  Punch,  is 
beating  his  interesting  wife  for  supposed 
levity  of  conduct !  She  entreats  mercy  ; 
but  Punch  is  inexorable.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  malevolent  but  interesting  grin, 
the  blank  but  terrific  stare,  the  hook 
nose  and  fierce  expression  of  Punch’s 
immortal  face,  have  not  been  missed  by 
the  artist ;  w'hile  the  helpless  impotence 
with  which  he  w’ields  the  club,  being 
obliged  to  swing  his  whole  body  before 
he  can  strike  with  it,  are  touches  of 
character  and  beauty,  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  equally  to  have  overlooked. 

“  Below  this  interesting  and  animated 
couple  are  two  boys,  one  looking  in¬ 
tently  up,  and  the  other  smiling  at  his 
little  brother,  (an  infant,)  whom  the 
servant  girl  is  jumping  up,  regarding 
the  child  all  the  time  with  serious  anxiety 
lest  he  should  leap  out  of  her  arms. 
Two  young  men  of  fashion  on  horseback 
are  looking  on,  while  at  the  moment 
Punch  is  playing  his  jests,  the  funeral 
of  a  sweet  girl  is  passing  towards  Mary- 
le-bone  Church,  just  as  the  wedding  of 
another  is  coming  from  it ;  and  sooty 
and  his  lady,  with  Jack-in-the-Green, 
in  all  the  regular  paraphernalia  of  a 
May-day,  are  burying  their  sorrows  in 
glee,  clatter,  and  dancing.  Such  is  hu¬ 
man  life. 

“  Beneath  the  sailor  is  a  street-sweep¬ 
ing  little  dog  mimicking  Punch  with  his 
broom.  By  his  side  the  farmer's 
thorough-bred  sheep  dog  is  growling 
and  curling  himself  up  for  a  bark.  In 
the  left  corner  is  one  of  the  Punch  show 
men,  indifferent  and  callous  to  the  scene ; 
while  an  apple  girl  below,  quite  used 
to  London  and  its  varieties,  is  dozing 
over  her  table  of  fruit. 

“  Behind  the  horse-guardsman  is  a 
High-street  Police  officer  (Forster)  with 
his  hat  up,  and  mace  in  hand,  watching 
the  urchin  who  is  picking  the  farmer’s 
pocket,  and  ready  to  pounce  on  him  like 
a  terrier-dog. 

“  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  New  Road, 
near  Mary-le-bone  Church,  and  the 
buildings  and  church  painted  from 
sketches  made  on  the  spot. 

“  The  new  married  couple  are  amia¬ 
ble,  and  anticipating,  as  they  ought  to 
be  on  entering  a  condition,  which  if 
happy,  is  the  only  evidence  left  us  of 
lost  Paradise,  and  if  unhappy,  a  certain 
anticipation  of  undiscovered  hell  ;  the 
black  servant  behind  is  proud  and  glori¬ 
ous,  the  coachman  slyly  peeping  at 
Punch — and  the  very  lamp  adorned  with 
ribbons. 

“  The  arms  on  the  new  married 
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couple's  coacli  are  three  pierced  hearts, 
and  two  anchors,  with  Cupid  blowing 
bubbles  form  the  crest." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Punch 
is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Mock 
Election  picture.  Yet  the  subject  is 
more  familiar,  and  the  humour  will  be 
more  extensively  appreciated.  The  best 
figure  is,  perhaps,  the  farmer :  the 
wonder,  and  delight  of  his  face  are  ad¬ 
mirably  expressed.  Some  over  fastidi¬ 
ous  persons  may  think  his  credulity  is 
overdrawn  ;  yet,  ask  any  sub-actor  in  a 
pantomime,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  some  simplicity  abroad  in  spite 
of  the  rod  and  the  steam  engine.  Next 
are  the  sailor  and  soldier— the  height  of 
the  characteristic.  The  theatre  and  ac¬ 
tors — Punch  and  Judy — are  excellent ; 
the  child  and  nurse  are  just  as  the 
painter  describes  them ;  but  the  self- 
satisfied  chuckle  of  the  “  street-sweep¬ 
ing  little  dog,  mimicking  Punch  writh  his 
broom,"  is  superior  to  the  last  group. 
Rags  and  shoeless  feet — damp  and  cold 
—  pelting  showers,  mud  and  snow  — 
all  these  cares  are  forgotten  in  the 
moment  of  the  little  urchin's  success. 
The  carnival  of  the  sweeps  needs  not 
our  praise  ;  for  the  reader  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  excellent  burlesque 
which  they  add  to  the  scene.  The  dingy 
finery  and  sooty  glory — and  the  hoyden 
mirth — the  sleek  and  plump -faced  girl 
in  crimson,  with  her  brass  bowl,  need 
only  be  mentioned. 

The  bye-play  of  the  picture,  or  the 
little  game  of  cribbage  between  the 
sharper,  the  girl,  and  the  pick-pocket 
urchin,  and  Forster  the  police-man, 
strengthens  the  incident  and  interest ; 
and  the  carriage  of  the  newly-married 
pair,  and  the  funeral  of  the  sweet  girl, 
are  vicissitudes  almost  too  strong  to  look 
upon  without  giddiness.  But  the  apple 
girl  in  the  left  corner  of  the  painting  is, 
perhaps,  the  loveliest  association  of  na¬ 
ture  and  art  among  all  the  figures.  Her 
dozing  indifference  and  her  shoeless  feet 
are  past  all  praise.  The  delighted  leer 
of  the  coachman  and  footman  of  the 
newly-married  pair  is  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  sleeping  girl :  although  they  might 
be  expected  brimful  of  joy  at  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  wedding,  yet  their  delight  at 
Punch  and  Judy  is  oozing  out  at  every 
pore. 

In  the  room  are  several  others  of  Mr. 
Haydon’s  pictures — a  few  of  them  with 
the  little  trophy  “  sold,"  in  the  corner. 
His  Gallery,  for  such  a  name  the  collec¬ 
tion  deserves,  will  doubtless  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  season  ;  for 
genius  and  sterling  patronage  should  al¬ 
ways  go  hand  in  hand. 


®i ie  Jbtlettor; 
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NEfF  IFOIi  US. 


BATTLE  OF  CORUNNA,  AND  DEATH  OF 
SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

January ,  1809. 

The  preparations  for  embarking  were 
completed  on  the  morning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth,  and  Sir  John  Moore  gave  notice, 
that,  in  case  the  enemy  should  not  move 
during  the  day,  the  embarkation  of  the 
reserve  should  commence  at  four  o’clock. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  armies  remained 
undisturbed  till  noon,  when  the  general, 
mounting  his  horse,  rode  off  to  visit  the 
outposts.  Fie  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  he  received  a  report  from  General 
Hope,  stating  that  the  enemy's  line 
were  getting  under  arms ;  and  a  de¬ 
serter  who  came  in  at  the  same  moment 
confirmed  the  intelligence.  He  spurred 
forward.  The  piquets  had  already  open¬ 
ed  fire  on  the  enemy’s  light  troops, 
which  were  pouring  rapidly  down  on 
the  right  wing.  A  heavy  fire  was  shortly 
opened  from  the  French  battery  on  the 
height ;  the  piquets  were  driven  rapidly 
back  ;  and  four  strong  columns  of  the 
enemy,  supported  by  a  reserve,  w'ere  ob¬ 
served  descending  the  hill.  Two  of 
these — one  emerging  from  a  wood,  the 
other  skirting  its  edge — threatened  the 
right  of  the  position ;  another  directed 
its  march  on  the  centre  ;  and  the  fourth 
on  the  left.  The  twro  first  of  these  co¬ 
lumns  advanced  with  rapidity,  and,  by  a 
bold  attack,  at  once  carried  the  village 
of  Elvina.  Thus  far  successful,  they 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  right  of  the  po¬ 
sition.  It  was  defended  by  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck’s  brigade,  having  the  bri¬ 
gade  of  Guards  in  their  rear.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre. 
General  Paget  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  the  reserve,  and  take  post  on  the 
right  of  the  line. 

Lord  William  Bentinck's  brigade  re¬ 
ceived  the  attack  with  firmness  ;  and  the 
fourth  regiment,  being  thrown  back  en 
potence ,  met  the  enemy  wTith  a  well-di¬ 
rected  fire.  The  order  was  at  length 
given  to  charge  ;  and  the  forty-second 
and  fiftieth  regiments  advanced  to  re¬ 
gain  the  village  of  Elvina.  The  ground 
around  the  village  was  so  intersected  by 
wralls  and  enclosures  as  to  prevent  any 
general  collision.  A  severe  but  irregu¬ 
lar  fight  ensued,  which  terminated  in 
the  French  being  driven  back  writ.h  great 
loss.  The  fiftieth  regiment,  led  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Napier,  rushed  into  Elvina,  and  with 
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great  gallantry  drove  out  the  enemy  with 
the  bayonet,  and  pursued  them  for  some 
distance  beyond  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  from  some  misap¬ 
prehension,  the  forty-second  had  retir¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  enemy  being  reinforced, 
took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to 
renew  the  conflict.  Elvina  became  again 
the  scene  of  struggle  ;  the  forty-second, 
after  a  brief  but  animating  address  from 
the  general,  returned  to  the  attack ;  and 
the  Guards  being  brought  up  to  their 
support,  the  enemy  gave  wray. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  action  that 
Sir  John  Moore  received  his  death 
wound.  He  wras  engaged  in  watching 
the  result  of  the  contest  about  Elvina, 
w'hen  a  cannon  shot  struck  him  on  the 
breast  and  beat  him  to  the  ground.  He 
raised  himself  immediately  to  a  sitting 
posture,  and  continued  with  a  calm  gaze 
to  regcird  the  regiments  engaged  in  his 
front.  Captain  Hardinge  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand  ;  then,  observing  his  anxiety,  he 
told  him  the  forty-second  were  advanc¬ 
ing,  and  on  this  intelligence  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  observed  to  brighten. 

His  friend  Colonel  Graham  now  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  from  the  composure  of  his 
features,  entertained  hopes  that  he  was 
not  even  wounded ;  but  observing  the 
horrid  laceration  and  effusion  of  blood, 
he  rode  off  for  surgical  assistance. 

Sir  John  Moore  wras  removed  from 
the  field  by  a  party  of  the  forty-second. 
As  the  soldiers  placed  him  in  a  blanket, 
his  sword  became  entangled,  and  the  hilt 
entered  the  wround.  Captain  Hardinge 
attempted  to  take  it  off,  but  he  stopped 
him,  saying,  “  It  is  as  well  as  it  is,  I 
had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
with  me."  Sir  David  Baird  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  disabled  by  a  severe  wound ; 
and  the  command  of  the  army  now  de¬ 
volved  on  General  Hope. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  went  prosper¬ 
ously  in  the  field.  The  reserve  pushed 
on  to  the  right,  and,  driving  back  the 
enemy,  continued  advancing  on  their 
flank,  overthrowing  every  thing  before 
them.  The  enemy,  perceiving  their  left 
wing  to  be  exposed,  drewr  it  entirely 
back. 

An  attack  made  on  the  British  centre, 
was  successfully  resisted  by  the  brigades 
of  Generals  Manningham  and  Leith. 
The  ground  in  that  quarter  being  more 
elevated  and  favourable  for  artillery,  the 
guns  were  of  great  service. 

On  the  left,  the  enemy  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  village  of  Palavio  on  the 
road  to  Betanzos.  From  this  a  fire  was 
still  kept  up  by  their  troops,  till  Colonel 
Nichols,  at  the  head  of  some  companies 


of  the  fourteenth,  attacked  it  and  beat 
them  out. 

Day  was  now  fast  closing;  and  the 
enemy  had  lost  ground  in  all  parts  of  the 
field.  The  firing,  however,  still  conti¬ 
nued,  and  night  alone  brought  the  con¬ 
test  to  a  close. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Corunna. 
Let  no  man  say  that  it  was  fought  in 
vain,  because  it  was  attended  with  no 
result  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  victo¬ 
rious  army.  It  gave  a  glorious  termi¬ 
nation  to  an  inglorious  retreat.  It  vin¬ 
dicated,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the 
character  of  the  army.  It  embalmed 
the  memory  of  their  commander  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  It  erased  a 
dark  stain  from  the  military  blazon  of 
England.  It  gave  to  the  world  an  im¬ 
perishable  proof,  that,  after  a  retreat  of 
unexampled  suffering  and  privation,  the 
firmness  of  British  troops  remained  un¬ 
shaken.  The  courage  of  her  sons  was 
assayed  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  it  is, 
and  wrill  be,  the  pride  of  England,  that 
it  came  forth  pure  gold  from  the  fur¬ 
nace. 

While  Sir  John  Moore  was  removing 
from  the  field,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  remained  unchanged,  and 
he  gave  utterance  to  no  expression  of 
pain.  From  this  circumstance,  Captain 
Hardinge  gathered  temporary  hope  that 
the  wound  might  not  be  mortal,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  it  to  the  dying  general.  Hear¬ 
ing  this,  he  turned  his  head  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
wound,  said,  “  No,  Hardinge,  I  feel  that 
to  be  impossible. ”  Several  times  he 
caused  his  attendants  to  stop  and  turn 
him  round,  that  he  might  gaze  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  when  the  firing  indi¬ 
cated  the  advance  of  the  British,  he  sig¬ 
nified  his  satisfaction,  and  permitted  the 
bearers  to  proceed. 

On  examination  by  the  surgeons,  the 
wound  of  Sir  John  Moore  wTas  at  once 
pronounced  to  be  mortal,  and  from  in¬ 
creasing  pain  he  could  speak  but  with 
difficulty.  Observing  his  friend  Colonel 
Anderson  by  his  bed,  he  asked  if  the 
French  were  beaten,  and  then  said, 
“  You  know,  Anderson,  I  have  ahvays 
wished  to  die  this  way.  You  will  see  my 
friends  as  soon  as  you  can.  Tell  them 
every  thing.  Say  to  my  mother ” — Here 
his  voice  failed  from  agitation,  and  he 
did  not  again  venture  to  name  her. 
When  his  strength  wras  fast  waning,  and 
little  more  than  a  glimmering  of  life  re¬ 
mained,  he  said  to  Colonel  Anderson, 
“  I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be 
satisfied !  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me 
justice.”  After  awhile,  he  pressed  the 
hand  of  Colonel  Anderson  to  his  body  ; 
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and  in  a  few  minutes  died  without  a 
struggle. 

Thus  fell  Sir  John  Moore.  Kind  in 
feeling,  generous  in  spirit,  dauntless  in 
heart — no  man  was  more  beloved  ;  none 
more  lamented.  Other  leaders  have 
been  more  fortunate  in  life  ;  none  were 
ever  more  glorious  in  death.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  military  errors  of 
such  a  man,  however  little  the  cast  and 
temper  of  his  mind  may  have  fitted  him 
for  the  task  he  was  called  on  to  dis¬ 
charge,  at  a  crisis  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
what  is  there  in  this — what  is  there  in 
any  failing  which  even  malice  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  charge  on  Sir  John  Moore,  that 
England  should  quench  her  pride  in  so 
noble  a  son  ?  Columns  may  rise  to 
others,  and  temples  and  triumphal 
arches  may  consecrate  a  nation’s  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  memory  of  posterity  to  war¬ 
riors  of  prouder  fame  and  more  brilliant 
achievement ;  but  the  name  of  Moore 
will  not  die.  It  will  be  loved  and  hon¬ 
oured  in  all  after  generations,  and  his 
memory  will  stand  undimmed  by  time 
KTTj/xa  eis  aei. 

The  night  succeeding  the  action  was 
passed  in  the  embarkation  of  the  troops. 
At  ten  o’clock  they  moved  off  the  field 
by  brigades,  and  marched  down  to  Co¬ 
runna.  Major-General  Beresford  was 
posted  with  the  rear-guard,  on  the  lines 
fronting  Corunna,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.  Major-General  Hill,  with 
his  brigade,  was  stationed  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  behind  the  town,  ready  to  afford 
support  to  Beresford,  if  necessary.  The 
embarkation  proceeded  rapidly  during 
the  night,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
molest  the  covering  brigades.  On  the 
following  morning,  however,  the  enemy 
pushed  forward  a  corps  of  light  troops 
to  the  heights  of  St.  Lucia,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  harbour,  and,  planting  a  few 
cannon,  fired  at  the  transports.  At 
three  o’clock  General  Hill’s  brigade 
was  withdrawn,  and  at  night  the'  rear¬ 
guard  embarked  without  molestation 
from  the  enemy. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth,  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Moore 
were  removed  to  the  citadel  of  Corunna. 
He  had  often  saidy  that,  if  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle,  he  wished  to  be  buried  where  he 
fell ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
body  should  be  interred  on  the  rampart 
of  the  citadel.  A  grave  was  dug  by  a 
party  of  the  ninth  regiment,  the  aides- 
de-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin 
could  be  procured  ;  and  the  body,  with¬ 
out  being  undressed,  was  wrapt  by  the 
officers  of  his  staff  in  a  military  cloak 
and  blankets.  The  interment  was  hast¬ 
ened  ;  for,  about  eight  in  the  morning, 


the  sound  of  firing  was  heard,  and  they 
feared  that,  in  the  event  of  a  serious  at¬ 
tack,  they  might  be  prevented  from  pay¬ 
ing  the  last  duties  to  their  general. 

The  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  by 
the  officers  of  his  family  ;  the  funeral 
service  was  read  by  the  chaplain  ;  the 
corpse  was  covered  with  earth  ;  and  Sir 
John  Moore  “  was  left  alone  with  his 
glory.” 

During  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  his 
country  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Major-General  Anstruther. 
No  man  had  more  honourably  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  zeal,  gallantry,  and 
talent.  He  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the 
extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
His  devotion  to  the  service  induced  him 
to  neglect  the  precautions  and  remedies 
his  situation  required ;  and  he  continu¬ 
ed  to  perform  his  duty  till  approaching 
dissolution  rendered  farther  exertion 
impossible.  When  no  longer  able  to 
mount  his  horse,  he  was  placed  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  conveyed  to  Corunna.  There 
he  expired,  amid  the  universal  regret  of 
his  fellow-soldiers ;  and  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  a  grave  on  the  ramparts, 
near  that  of  his  commander. 

The  campaign  of  Sir  John  Moore  has 
perhaps  given  rise  to  greater  differences 
of  opinion  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Spanish  war.  Almost  every  operation 
by  which  its  progress  was  marked  has 
been  made  to  furnish  matter  lor  vehe¬ 
ment  and  angry  discussion.  By  one 
party,  the  combinations  of  the  general 
have  been  indiscriminately  lauded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  strategy ;  by  another, 
the  misfortunes  of  the  army  are  consi¬ 
dered  to  have  solely  originated  in  the 
vacillation  and  timidity  of  its  leader. 
Friends  have  praised,  enemies  have 
abused,  and  both  have  at  last  rested  in 
conclusions  from  which  more  unbiassed 
reasoners  will  probably  feel  inclined  to 
dissent.  The  indiscriminating  defenders 
of  Sir  John  Moore  are  actuated  by  mo¬ 
tives,  generous  though  mistaken ;  his 
opponents,  by  somewhat  more  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  prejudices,  than  can 
be  made  to  comport  with  the  character 
of  disinterested  and  impartial  inquirer 
after  abstract  truth. 

But,  thank  Heaven  !  party  spirit  is 
not  eternal,  though  truth  is.  Twenty 
years  have  passed  since  the  retreat  to 
Corunna  ;  and  the  time  has  at  length 
come,  when  it  is  possible  to  write  with 
strict  justice  and  impartiality  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  In  doing  so,  there  is  no  fear  of 
derogating  from  his  just  and  well-earned 
reputation.  The  fame  of  Moore  is  not, 
as  the  injudicious  eulogies  of  his  friends 
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would  leave  us  to  believe,  a  sickly  and 
infirm  bantling,  which  requires  to  be 
nursed  and  cockered  into  life  by  praise 
and  puffery.  The  column  of  his  honour 
rests,  not  on  any  single  achievement  of 
extraordinary  genius,  but  on  the  broad 
pedestal  of  a  life  actively,  zealously, 
and  successfully  devoted  to  his  country’s 
service—  of  a  character  marked  by  a  sin¬ 
gular  combination  of  high  and  noble 
qualities,  and  of  a  death  worthy  of  such 
a  character  and  such  a  life. — Gleig’s 
Annals  of  the  Peninsular  l Par. 

fiotes  ol  a  lieatier. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  NO.  C. 

[The  Hundredth  Number,  and  yet  full 
of  vigour  and  research-rafter  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  chequered  by  the  political 
storms  and  controversies  of  the  most 
troublesome  times  in  history — truly,  our 
friend  of  the  blue  and  yellow  wears  well. 
The  number  before  us  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  that  has  appeared  for  many  months  : 
there  is  no  leaven  in  it- -for  every  paper 
is  full  of  interest — and  we  have  penciled 
from  each.] 

ASTROLOGY  AND  PROrHECY. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  paid  the  penalty  to 
human  weakness  on  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
phetical  interpretations,  to  a  degree  that 
seems  almost  allied  with  the  unfortunate 
eclipse  of  mind  under  which  he  suffered 
for  a  period.  Yet  nobody  has  more  de¬ 
precated  the  unwarrantable  presumption 
of  the  new  sort  of  witchcraft  which  thus 
tampers  with  the  dark  sayings  of  God’s 
word,  and  the  secrets  of  futurity,  “  as 
if  God  designed  to  make  them  pro¬ 
phets.”  The  ludicrous  ill  fortune  that, 
wherever  a  mistake  was  possible,  has 
attended  these  anticipations,  is  in  itself 
their  condemnation.  Grave  scholars, 
telling  in  this  way  the  fortune  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  have  made  as  little  out  ot  their 
materials  as  astrologers  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  planets,  or  gipsies  from  the 
lines  of  the  Sultan’s  hand.  Charles  the 
First  is  said  to  have  consulted  Lilly.  He 
certainly  did  not  get  much  by  it.  Our 
greatest  speculators  in  prophecies  were 
among  our  latest  dabblers  in  astrology. 
If  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Varley  were  to 
be  taken  into  the  pay  of  government  at 
present,  and  a  Prophecy  Department 
established  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
success  of  the  experiment  would  not 
long  preserve  them  against  the  sceptical 
economy  of  Mr.  Hume.  How'ever,  it 
there  is  any  foundation  for  a  tenth-part 
of  the  positiveness  of  their  predictions, 
the  experiment  ought  certainly  to  be 


made,  both  that  the  stars  may  not  be 
lound  fighting  against  Sisera,  nor  Sisera 
fighting  against  the  stars.  An  astro¬ 
loger  was  formerly  as  necessary  to  a 
court,  as  a  piper  to  a  Highland  chief¬ 
tain.  The  University  of  Oxford  seems 
to  have  employed  its  soothsayer  up  to 
enlightened  days.  Walton,  treating  of 
the  Wottons,  as  of  a  family  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  beloved  of  God,  “  who  did 
speak  to  many  of  them  in  dreams,” 
mentions,  among  sundry  instances,  u  one 
short  particular  of  Thomas  Wotton, 
whose  dreams  did  usually  prove  true, 
both  in  foretelling  things  to  come,  and 
in  discovering  things  past.”  His  son, 
the  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  being 
at  Oxford,  “  when  the  University  trea¬ 
sury  wras  robbed  by  some  townsmen  and 
poor  scholars,  his  father  wrote  him  a 
letter  out  of  Kent,  dated  three  days  be¬ 
fore  it  happened,  which  threw  such  a 
light  into  this  work  of  darkness,  that 
the  five  guilty  persons  w^ere  presently 
discovered  and  apprehended,  without 
putting  the  University  to  so  much  trou¬ 
ble  as  the  casting  of  a  figure.” 

Those  successive  “  cobwebs  to  catch 
flies,”  w'hich  are  annually  suspended  by 
our  zealots  on  every  road  side,  have 
been,  for  the  chief  part,  most  unmerci¬ 
fully  smashed  by  the  uncourteous  con¬ 
tradiction  of  directly  opposite  events. 
The  weavers  of  them,  however,  are 
above  being  detered  by  the  fatality 
wThich  has  thus  reduced  their  per  cent- 
age  of  plausible  prognostications  below 
the  luck  of  Moore’s  Almanac  in  any 
ordinary  year. 


GIPSIES. 

There  seems  no  resisting  the  conclusion 
that  the  Gipsies  are  either  Hindoo  fugi¬ 
tives  driven  originally  to  emigration,  or 
the  remuants  of  native  troops  wdiich  were 
brought  (probably  by  Tamerlane)  from 
India,  and  left  behind  on  his  return. 


TEA. 

Tea  is  so  little  drunk  in  Germany,  that 
it  acts  like  medicine  when  taken  by  a 
native  :  and  we  have  known  persons  in 
that  country  decline  a  cup  of  good  bohea, 
with  the  excuse,  “  No,  I  thank  you;  I 
am  quite  well  at  present.’’ 

England  is  the  richest  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  most  commercial,  and  the 
most  manufacturing.  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land  are  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe. 
They  have  scarcely  any  trade,  and  none 
but  the  rudest  manufactures.  Is  wealth 
more  diffused  in  Russia  and  Poland  than 
in  England  ?  There  are  individuals  in 
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Russia  and  Poland,  whose  incomes  are 
probably  equal  to  those  of  our  richest 
countrymen.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  are  not,  in  those  countries,  as 
many  fortunes  of  eighty  thousand  a-year, 
as  here.  But  are  there  as  many  fortunes 
of  five  thousand  a-year,  or  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  a-year  ?  There  are  parishes  in 
England,  which  contain  more  people  of 
between  five  hundred  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  year,  than  could  be  found 
in  all  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  The  neat  and  commodious 
houses  which  have  been  built  in  London 
and  its  vicinity,  for  people  of  this  class, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  would  of 
themselves  form  a  city  larger  than  the 
capitals  of  some  European  kingdoms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  HINT  TO  MATCH-MAKERS. 

It  may  not  be  always  much  amiss  to 
employ  a  friend  to  buy  one  a  shandrydan 
or  a  trotting  pony,  though  even  then  a 
man  had  far  better  go  about  the  bargain 
himself  in  a  business-like  way ;  but  when 
the  transaction  regards  a  wife,  pray  keep 
the  pen  in  your  own  hand,  fold  and  seal 
with  your  own  hand,  put  into  the  post- 
office  even  with  your  own  hand,  read  the 
answer  with  your  own  eyes,  and,  beg 
your  pardon,  begin  from  the  beginning 
with  consulting  your  own  seven  senses, 
and  your  seven  thousand  fancies,  and 
the  innumerable  thoughts  and  feelings 
resident  all  the  year  through  in  your 
brain  and  your  heart — begin  with  liking, 
loving,  longing,  desiring,  burning  for 
one  object,  to  you  incomprehensibly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  objects  of  the  same  name 
and  nature — Woman — and  end  with  sud¬ 
denly  pressing  her,  by  moonlight,  gas¬ 
light,  or  candle-light,  or  even  sun-light, 
to  your  bosom,  and  beseeching  her,  by 
the  pity  in  the  heaven  of  her  eyes,  to 
promise,  in  due  season,  to  become  your 
wife.  In  all  probability  you  will  thus  be 
happy  in  wedlock,  and  cut  a  respectable, 
or  even  shining  figure  in  life,  not  only  as 
a  husband,  but  absolutely  as  a  father. 
Your  children  will  be  all  like  you  as  so 
many  peas — and  your  funeral  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  heaven  knows  how  many 
scores  of  posterity  all  legitimately  de¬ 
scended  from  your  honourable  loins. 
But  if  you  employ  an  amanuensis — a 
secretary — a  clerk,  not  only  to  write 
your  proposal  of  marriage  to  your  in¬ 
tended,  but  commission  him  to  put  his 
finger  on  the  object  proper  for  your 
choice — you  have  only  to  look  along  the 
“  vista  of  your  future  years, ”  and  ’tis 
shut  up  by  that  impressive  temple — 
Doctors'  Commons. — Blackwood' $  Ma - 
gazine. 


INTERESTING  picture  of  savage 
LIFE. 

[We  take  to  ourselves  some  blame  for 
overlooking,  or  rather,  for  not  before 
quoting  a  portion  of  an  article  on  the 
Aboriginal  Natives  of  Australia,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  last  number  of  the  West* 
minster  Review.  This  paper  is  enriched 
from  the  valuable  MS.  Journal  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  the  late  agent  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Agricultural  Company.  Illus¬ 
trative  of  some  of  their  customs  re¬ 
specting  the  Dead  we  find  the  following 
affecting  scene  : — ] 

On  reaching  a  place  where  I  had  es¬ 
tablished  some  sawyers,  about  four  miles 
from  the  harbour,  (Port  Stephens,)  I 
found  that  two  of  the  wives  of  our  im¬ 
ported  servants  had  eloped  with  two 
emancipated  convicts  ;  that  their  hus¬ 
bands,  accompanied  by  a  constable,  had 
been  in  search  of  them,  but  in  vain ; 
that  in  returning  home  with  some  na¬ 
tives,  who  also  assisted  in  the  search, 
the  constable  had  either  accidentally,  or 
by  design,  killed  the  principal  black  of 
all  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity.  The  saw¬ 
yers  appeared  dreadfully  alarmed,  say¬ 
ing  that  vengeance  would  certainly  be 
taken  ;  that  as  they  were  at  the  out¬ 
posts,  they  would  be  the  first  to  be 
speared ;  and  that  they  must  immedi¬ 
ately  be  furnished  with  fire-arms  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  To  this,  however,  I 
did  not  agree,  as  I  believed  my  influence 
over  the  natives,  and  the  power  I  pos¬ 
sessed  to  send  off'  the  offender,  would 
satisfy  them,  and  preserve  the  peace. 

The  two  natives  who  accompanied  me 
stood  mute  on  hearing  the  news.  Their 
features  betrayed  no  unusual  concern, 
and  they  said  not  a  word  till  we  took  our 
departure  for  a  station  where  I  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  farm.  After  leaving  the 
sawyers.  I  began  by  saying  I  was  sorry 
that  poor  Tong  had  been  killed  ;  that  I 
had  liked  him  and  all  black  fellows 
much ;  that  I  had  sent  two  white  fel¬ 
lows  off  to  be  hanged,  for  killing  little 
Tommy  of  the  Myall ;  and  that  I  would 
have  the  constable  hanged  too.  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  them  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  and  we  at  length  arrived  at  the 
farm.  Their  cheerfulness,  however, 
had  fled,  and  they  sat  down  by  the  fire 
in  the  hut,  sad  and  pensive,  expressing 
no  anxiety  to  eat,  although  before  they 
had  heard  the  news  they  had  been  long¬ 
ing  for  their  dinner.  They  spoke  not  a 
word  except  when  spoken  to.  I  an¬ 
xiously  watched  their  motions  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  although  I  had  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  danger  from  them.  In  a  short 
time  two  others,  whom  I  had  made 
constables,  came  in  with  sorrowful 
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countenances  ;  and  I  began  to  converse 
with  them  about  what  had  happened. 
When  I  had  done  speaking-  they  shook 
their  heads  in  a  sorrowful  way,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  other  two  natives,  and 
began  to  converse  with  them. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  spot  where  the 
accident  or  crime  had  taken  place,  I 
found  that  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Tong 
had  been  made  known  to  his  country¬ 
men,  they  all  crowded  to  the  place. 
They  tied  a  handkerchief  over  the  wounds 
in  his  head,  which  had  been  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  then  two  natives  carried 
him  oil’  upon  their  shoulders,  the  whole 
multitude  following,  and  crying  and 
howling  most  piteously.  They  were 
moving  on  in  this  way,  in  the  most  re¬ 
gular  and  decent  order  possible,  when 
the  surgeon  and  my  nephew  arrived  to 
examine  the  body.  This  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  any  other  white 
people,  as  they  never  allow  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  to  be  seen  if  they  can  avoid 
it.  Respect  for  us,  however,  induced 
them  to  put  down  the  body  after  a  little 
explanation,  but  the  examination  ap¬ 
peared  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  uneasi¬ 
ness,  and  called  forth  a  few  wild  and 
plaintive  expressions  from  one  of  the 
natives  before  mentioned,  “  Bail  (not) 
dat,  massa,  bail  dat,  black  fellow  no 
like  it.’’  The  surgeon  left  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  not  wishing  to  hurt 
their  prejudices. 

Before  my  return  all  the  natives,  ex¬ 
cept  about  eight,  who  had  always  been 
employed  about  my  tent,  had  left  the 
settlement.  On  expressing  to  them  my 
surprise  that  their  friends  had  left  us, 
they  replied,  “  Bail  dat,  massa,  they 
come  back  again  by  and  by.  They  go 
udder  side  harbour  to  get  pipe-clay. 
They  cry  murry  long  time — put  on  pipe¬ 
clay —  then  come  back;”  and  so  they 
did.  What  became  of  the  body  of  the 
deceased  no  white  person  knew,  for  they 
carefully  concealed  the  place  of  inter¬ 
ment.  The  oldest  man  of  the  tribe 
made  his  appearance  one  day,  after  a 
week’s  absence  ;  and  having  welcomed 
him,  I  inquired  why  he  had  staid  so 
long  away.  He  made  no  answer;  but 
one  of  my  'native  domestics  whispered, 
“  Dat  make  it  house  for  black  fellow 
dat  die;’’  meaning  that  he  had  been 
preparing  and  earthing  up  the  grave  of 
the  deceased,  whose  name  has  never 
been  mentioned  since  his  death.  They 
make  their  graves  where  they  can,  in  a 
soft,  sandy,  soil,  where  they  dig  wTith 
their  hands  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
as  near  to  the  birthplace  of  the  deceased 
as  possible. 

After  a  week’s  absence  they  returned 


in  their  canoes  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  harbour,  a  few  at  a  time.  The 
women  were  plastered  over  the  head, 
face,  and  breast,  with  pipe-clay,  and 
those  who  were  nearly  related  to  the 
deceased  were  covered  over  with  it  as 
far  as  the  hip  bones.  Their  appearance 
was  frightful,  and  represented  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  wfretchedness  and  despair. 
When  any  of  the  women  met  me,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  old  ones,  they  held  up  their 
hands,  shook  their  heads  in  token  of 
grief,  and  appeared  to  express  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  me.  I  condoled  with  them  and 
I  always  thought  that  we  parted  mutu¬ 
ally  satisfied  with  each  other.  When  I 
inquired  after  the  deceased’s  wife  and 
son,  a  boy  about  eighteen  months  old, 
the  answer  was,  that  she  was  gone  to 
the  Bungwall  Ground,  to  patter  (eat) 
Bungwall,  and  to  mourn ;  that  she 
would  return  one  day,  but  not  yet.  It 
is  not  usual  for  them  soon  to  return  to 
the  place  where  any  near  and  dear  rela¬ 
tion  has  died.  Bungwall  is  fern  root, 
which  they  roast  in  the  ashes,  pound  to 
a  paste  between  two  stones,  and  are  very 
fond  of.  It  appears  to  be  nutritious. 
On  inquiring  for  the  deceased’s  mother, 
and  younger  son,  about  six  years  old,  I 
was  told  she  would  soon  be  here,  when 
she  would  come  and  see  me.  A  few 
days  ago  (this  account  was  written  on 
the  spot)  I  saw  a  miserable  object  com¬ 
ing  up  the  hill  towards  my  tent,  pipe¬ 
clayed  all  over,  resting  at  intervals,  and 
leaning  against  the  trees,  as  if  too  weak 
to  come  on.  While  I  was  surveying  this 
object  at  a  distance,  the  little  boy  came 
running  towards  me,  exclaiming  with 
all  the  eagerness  and  vivacity  of  a  boy- — 
“  Mamma  come,  massa  !  dere  mamma  ! 
look  massa!  you  see?”  —  “  Yes, 
George,”  said  I,  “  I  do  see,’’  and  I 
immediately  went  to  her.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  me,  she  held  up  her  hands,  with 
her  body  bent  half  forward,  and  wept 
till  the  tears  overflowed  her  white¬ 
washed  cheeks,  in  streams  of  unaffected 
grief.  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
assuage  her  sorrow,  and  gave  her  a 
home  at  the  farm. 


©atljem-. 

A  snapper  up  of  uncousidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


SHERIDAN. 

Of  all  orators  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Sheridan  most  excelled  in  exciting 
merriment,  and  thus  relieving  the  sombre 
character  of  grave  and  serious  debate. 
He  sought  to  amuse  with  as  much  avi¬ 
dity  as  to  convince  ;  he  never  rose  in  the 
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house  without  producing  laughter  by 
some  stroke  of  wit  before  he  sat  down  ; 
and  the  audience  would  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  his  speech,  however  elo¬ 
quent,  had  he  concluded  without,  mak¬ 
ing  the  attempt.  With  all  the  resources 
a  fruitful  genius  and  brilliant  fancy 
could  supply,  he  did  not  disdain  to  re¬ 
sort  to*  even  a  practical  joke  to  effect 
this  purpose.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  a  debate  upon  the  Dog  Tax, 
in  which  he  either  had,  or  made  occa¬ 
sion  to  pass  on  the  floor  between  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  table.  Mr.  Pitt  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  usual  seat  on  the  Treasury- 
bench,  and  in  his  usual  attitude,  with  his 
head  thrown  back  and  his  legs  project¬ 
ing,  which  not  being  withdrawn,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  as  he  approached,  stooped 
down,  with  intent  as  it  were  to  nip 
them,  accompanying  the  action  with 
the  appropriate  canine  bark  of  u  bowr, 
wow,  wow  ! ”  sounds  well  imitated,  and 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of 
the  House.  This  sally,  so  aptly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  subject  of  debate,  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  House  was  con¬ 
vulsed  with  laughter. 


Charles  Bannister  was  a  bon  vivant, 
and  was  remarkably  fond  of  blackstrap. 
A  friend  said  to  him  one  day,  “  Why, 
Charles,  I  never  heard  you  complain  of 
a  sore  throat  f”  “  How  should  you, 
when  I  am  always  gargling  my  throat 
with  red  port  ?” 

Frank  North  made  it  a  rule,  whenever 
he  passed  a  trunk-maker’s,  near  Char- 
ing-cross,  whose  name  was  Lot,  and 
who  had  two  daughters  (the  name  at¬ 
tracting  his  attention,)  always  to  stop 
and  ask  him,  u  Pray,  Mr.  Lot,  how 
are  your  two  daughters  ?’’  “  Sir,  what 

have  you  to  do  with  my  two  daughters  ?” 
when,  laughing  at  him,  “  Mr.  Lot,  how 
is  your  pillar  of  salt?” 


BLOW  YOUR  NOSE. 

Old  Slaughter’s  coffee  house  was  tny 
usual  resort  to  read  the  papers.  I  once 
sat  near  Sir  William  Chere,  who  had  a 
very  long  nose,  and  was  playing  at  back¬ 
gammon  with  old  General  Brown  ;  du¬ 
ring  this  time,  Sir  William,  who  was  a 
snuff  taker,  was  continually  using  his 
snuff-box,  seldom  making  the  applica¬ 
tion  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  his 
indulgence.  Observing  him  leaning 
continually  over  the  table,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  in  a  very  bad  humour 
with  the  game,  the  general  said,  “  Sir 
William,  blow  your  nose.”  “  Blow  it 
yourself,  'tis  as  near  you  as  me  !” 

Angelo’s  Reminiscences. 


“  Take  that  fellow',’’  cried  the  great 
Conde,  “  take  that  fellow,  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  noise  in  the  pit,  and  carry  him  to 
prison,”  “  I  am  not  to  be  taken,  please 
your  highness,’’  said  the  man,  as  he 
was  running  away ;  “  they  call  me 

Lerida .”  Lerida  was  the  name  of  a 
Spanish  town,  which  the  Prince  Conde 
had  besieged  in  vain. 


THE  NATIONAL  TIGER. 

After  the  French  Revolution,  Lord  Or- 
ford  was  particularly  delighted  with  the 
story  of  the  national  tiger.  A  man  who 
showed  wild  beasts  at  Paris,  had  a  tiger 
from  Bengal,  of  the  largest  species,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Royal  Tiger ;  but  when 
royalty,  and  every  thing  royal  was  abo¬ 
lished,  he  was  afraid  of  a  charge  ot  in- 
civism,  and  instead  ot  tigre  royal,  put  on 
his  signboard  tigre  national. 

The  Countess  of  Suffolk  had  married 
Mr.  Howard,  and  they  were  so  poor, 
that  they  took  the  resolution  of  going  to 
Hanover,  before  the  death  ot  Queen 
Anne,  in  order  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
future  royal  family.  Such  was  their 
poverty,  that  having  invited  some  friends 
to  dinner,  and  being  disappointed  ot  a 
small  remittance,  she  was  forced  to  sell 
her  hair  to  furnish  the  entertainment. 
Long  wigs  were  then  in  fashion,  and  her 
hair  being  fine,  long,  and  fair,  produced 
her  twenty  pounds .  J.B. 


HUMAN  OWL. 

A  youth  is  at  present  living  at  Seville, 
who  loses  his  sight  in  the  day  time,  and 
recovers  it  at  night.  His  vision  is  so 
perfect  when  his  eyes  are  totally  de¬ 
prived  of  light,  that  he  can  read  the 
smallest  print,  all  around  him  being  in¬ 
volved  in  obscurity. —  Spanish  Papers. 
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By  the  Genius  of  Romance,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Horace  Walpole,  here  is  the 
veritable  Castle  of  Otranto;  so  that  the 
“  Gothic  story”  of  the  “  Noble  Author  ” 
is  not  altogether  a  castle-building  affair. 

Otranto,  it  appears,  is  situate  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Thither  Mr.  H.  W.  Williams 
journeyed  from  the  city  just  mentioned, 
a  distance  of  255  miles,  in  six  days  ;  and 
our  traveller  being  an  excellent  artist, 
brought  home  a  portfolio  of  drawings, 
many  of  which  were  engraved  in  his 

Travels  ’’  published  in  1820,  whence 
our  print  is  copied. 

The  journey  from  Naples  to  Otranto 
is  through  a  country  not  frequently 
visited  by  Englishmen  ;  neither  should 
it  be,  for  Mr.  Williams,  intending  to  em¬ 
bark  at  Otranto  for  Corfu,  says — “  We 
left  Naples  on  the  night  of  the  15th- 
16th  of  February,  having  sent  our  bag¬ 
gage  in  a  ship  of  war  returning  from 
Naples  to  Corfu,  so  that  we  retained 
little  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  ban¬ 
ditti  we  were  assured  we  should  meet 
with  before  we  reached  Otranto.”  This, 
it  must  be  owned,  was  no  temptation 
for  a  traveller  ;  and  his  recollections  of 

Vol.  XV.  O 


the  castle  would  enable  him  to  sup  on 
horrors  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  journey. 
The  first  day  is  described  through  de¬ 
files  of  the  Appennines,  “  full  of  the 
grandest  scenes,  romantic  villages,  and 
castellated  mountain- tops.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  brushwood,  and  the 
valleys  with  vines  ;  yet  the  people  are 
wretched,  and,  though  not  perhaps  na¬ 
turally  \icious,  are  driven  to  the  high¬ 
way  by  extreme  want.  Our  heavy  lum¬ 
bering  diligence  was  always  escorted  by 
a  couple  of  gens  d’armes.”* 

About  twenty-five  towns  are  included 
in  the  route  ;  and  at  a  Greek  village, 
towards  the  close  of  the  journey,  Mr. 
Williams  says — “  For  Is.  4 d.  we  had  as 
much  bread,  cheese,  and  excellent  red 
wine,  as  seven  people  required.”  He 
describes  the  country  towards  Otranto 
as  desolate  and  bare,  extensive  downs 
covered  with  thyme,  with  occasionally 
the  dwarf  holly,  the  rosa  marina,  and 
lavender,  stretch  around  like  wild  moor¬ 
lands.  Nothing  is  seen  of  Otranto  till 
we  drop  down  upon  it  unexpectedly. 
u  It  is  a  poor  looking  town,  situate  on 
an  elevated  projected  point,  between  two 
*  Williams’s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
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small  bays,  and  is  walled  and  mounted 
with  cannon.”  The  bread,  cheese,  and 
wine  on  the  road  might  be  good  and 
cheap  enough,  but  hear  what  follows : 

“  Finding,  on  our  arrival,  that  there  was 
no  inn,  we  sent  to  the  British  Vice- 
consul,  who  lodged  us  in  the  house  of 
an  Italian  Marquess.  We  laid  down  our 
beds,  which  we  borrowed,  in  a  large, 
damp,  and  comfortless  apartment,  with¬ 
out  furniture  of  any  sort,  and  in  another 
squatted  ourselves  upon  a  pan  of  char¬ 
coal.  During  the  night  we  were  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  most  of  us  kept  sleepless, 
by  the  swarms  of  musquitos  and  fleas, 
the  room  having,  probably,  not  been 
visited  by  a  broom  during  the  time  of 
the  present  generation  of  the  noble  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  palace.’ ’ — What  would 
Dr.  Kitchiner  have  said  to  such  a  state 
of  things  ! 

Mr.  Williams  describes  the  celebrated 
Castle  of  Otranto  as  “  an  imposing  ob¬ 
ject  of  considerable  size.  It  owes  all 
its  reputation  in  England  to  the  inte¬ 
resting  romance  ol  that  name.”  This 
attractive  fiction  first  appeared  in  the 
year  1765,  and  its  great  success  led  to 
the  prolific  school  of  the  Radcliffe  ro¬ 
mance,  and  a  vast  variety  of  similar  in¬ 
vention.  Horace  Walpole,  a  man  of 
exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  .and  above 
all  a  passionate  admirer  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  (of  which  his  villa  at  Strawberry 
Hill  is  a  proof ),  has  not  only  taken  the 
title  of  this  romance  from  the  Castle  of 
Otranto,  but  has  retained,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  accuracy,  the  several  portions  of 
the  building. 

Mr.  Williams  made  “  drawings  of  the 
castle  from  every  point  of  view,  not 
omitting  the  courtyard,  wThere  the 
gigantic  helmet  appeared.  The  gate¬ 
way  is  particularly  splendid,  and  has  a 
dignified  and  chivalric  air,  as  has  indeed 
the  whole  building.  Some  palm  trees, 
which  are  opposed  to  the  aged  and 
crumbling  walls,  had  a  fine  effect,  and 
heightened  the  sentiment  inspired  by  the 
romance  and  the  building  itself.”  Our 
readers  will,  we  are  persuaded,  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  interest ;  and  those  few  who 
have  not  read  the  romance  may  purchase 
that  gratification  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  could  be  done  in  Walpole’s  time.* 

Otranto,  according  to  Mr.  Williams, 
though  a  miserable  place  to  live  in, 
affords  some  excellent  subjects  for  the 
pencil,  “  such  as  Gertin  would  have 
painted  upon  the  spot,  or  Blore  would 
delineate  with  scrupulous  accuracy. — 
The  principal  church,  with  its  round 
Gothic  window,  and  some  houses  near 

*  Our  Publisher  has  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto  ’’ 
in  his  “  British  Novelist,”  at  Sixpence  ! 


it,  with  their  brackets,  balustrades,  and 
rich  friezes,  are  most  attractive  ob¬ 
jects.  In  the  crypt  below,  which  is  very 
ancient,  are  two  curious  marble  columns, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land ;  the  shafts  are  richly  covered, 
and  have  inscriptions  from  the  Sacred 
Writings.” 

Otranto,  therefore,  possessed  no  com¬ 
mon  attractions  for  a  man  so  eminently 
gifted  with  correct  taste  as  was  Horace 
Walpole.  A  fitter  scene  for  his  romance 
he  probably  could  not  have  chosen  ;  and 
the  fact  of  his  adhering  to  the  very  plan 
of  the  castle  invests  his  highly-wrought 
fiction  with  an  extra  charm. 

The  harbour  of  Otranto  is  very  much 
frequented,  on  account  of  its  advan¬ 
tageous  situation  for  the  Levant  trade. 

This  country,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know,  was  the  first  place  which 
Pythagoras  enlightened,  by  the  philo¬ 
sophical  principles  and  arts  he  taught. 


MAXIMS,  &c.  RELATING  TO 
HEALTH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Hufeland,  that 
“  the  more  a  man  follows  nature,  and 
is  obedient  to  her  laws,  the  longer  he 
will  live;  the  farther  he  deviates  from 
these,  the  shorter  will  be  his  existence.  ” 

Dr.  Wainewright  says,  “  a  man  in 
perfect  health  ought  always  to  rise  from 
the  table  with  some  appetite,”  and  that 
“  if  either  the  body,  or  mind,  be  less 
fit  for  action  after  eating  than  before, 
that  is,  if  the  man  be  less  fit  either 
for  labour  or  study,  he  hath  exceeded 
in  the  quantity.” 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  asserts,  that  “  all  the 
intentions  pursued  by  medicines  may  be 
obtained  and  enforced  by  diet.”  And 
Dr.  Buchan  says,  that  “  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  constitution  of  body 
may  be  changed  by  diet.” 

“  It  may  be  laid  down  (says  Dr. 
Hufeland)  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  more  compounded  any  kind  of 
food  is,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  of 
digestion ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  the 
more  corrupt  will  be  the  juices  which 
are  prepared  from  it.” 

It  is  observed  by  an  ingenious  writer, 
that  u  they  who  least  consult  their  ap¬ 
petite,  who  least  give  way  to  its  wan¬ 
tonness,  or  voraciousness,  attain  gene¬ 
rally,  to  years  far  exceeding  theirs,  who 
deny  themselves  nothing  they  can  relish, 
and  conveniently  procure.”  And  it  has 
been  remarked,  in  favour  of  temper¬ 
ance,  that  u  misers,  who  eat  and  drink 
but  little,  always  live  long.” 
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Cheyne  observes,  that  “  water  is  the 
most  natural  and  wholesome  of  all 
drinks,  quickens  the  appetite,  and 
strengthens  the  digestion  most.” 

Volney  says,  “  Cleanliness  has  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  health  and 
preservation  of  the  body.  Cleanliness, 
as  well  in  our  garments  as  in  our  dwel¬ 
lings,  prevents  the  pernicious  effects  of 
dampness,  of  bad  smells,  and  of  conta¬ 
gious  vapours  arising  from  substances 
abandoned  to  putrify ;  cleanliness  keeps 
up  a  free  perspiration,  renews  the  air, 
refreshes  the  blood,  and  even  animates 
and  enlivens  the  mind.  Whence  we  see 
that  persons  attentive  to  the  cleanliness 
of  their  persons  and  their  habitations, 
are  in  general  more  healthy,  and  less 
exposed  to  diseases  than  those  who  live 
in  filth  and  nastiness  ;  and  it  may  more¬ 
over  be  remarked,  that  cleanliness  brings 
with  it,  throughout  every  part  of  do¬ 
mestic  discipline,  habits  of  order  and 
arrangement,  which  are  among  the  first 
and  best  methods  and  elements  of  hap¬ 
piness.” 

The  ancients  personified  and  even 
deified  health.  Salus  was  the  goddess 
of  health  and  safety,  to  whom  there 
were  erected  several  temples  dedicated 
at  Rome. 

The  following  proverbs  relate  to 
health  : — 

“  The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet, 
Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman.” 

“  Go  to  bed  with  the  lamb,  and  rise 
with  the  lark.” 

“  A  bit  in  the  morning  is  better  than 
nothing  all  day.” 

“  Change  your  clothes  in  May,  and 
you  will  repent  many  a  day.” 

“  One  hour’s  sleep  before  midnight  is 
worth  two  hours  after.” 

“  Feed  sparingly  and  defy  the  phy¬ 
sician.” 

“  Every  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  phy¬ 
sician  after  thirty  years  of  age.” 

P.  T.  W. 


CRESTS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  The  born— 

It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  was’t  born, 

Thy  father’s  father  wore  it.” 

As  You  Like  It. 

The  ancient  warriors  wore  crests  to 
strike  terror  among  their  enemies,  at 
the  sight  of  the  spoils  of  animals  they 
had  killed,  or  to  give  them  the  more  for¬ 
midable  mien  by  making  them  appear 
taller,  in  the  ancient  tournaments,  the 
cavaliers  had  plumes  of  feathers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  ostriches  and  herons  for 
their  crests  ;  these  tufts,  which  they  cal- 
O  2 


led  plumarts,  were  placed  in  tubes  on 
the  tops  of  high  caps  or  bonnets.  Some 
had  their  crests  of  leather,  others  of 
parchment,  pasteboard,  <fcc.  painted  or 
varnished  to  become  weather-proof ; 
others  of  steel,  wood,  &c.,  on  which 
was  sometimes  represented  a  member 
or  ordinary  of  the  coat;  as  an  eagle, 
fleur  de  lis,  <fcc.  but  never  any  of  those 
called  honourable  ordinaries,  as  pale, 
fesse,  &c.  The  crests  were  to  be 
changed  at  pleasure,  being  reputed  no 
other  than  as  arbitrary  devices  or  or¬ 
naments.  Herodotus  attributes  the  rise 
of  crests  to  the  Carians,  who  first  bore 
feathers  on  their  casques,  and  painted 
figures  on  their  bucklers,  whence  the 
Persians  denominated  them  cocks.  The 
Etruscans  were  also  famous  for  their 
crests,  and  modern  artists  have  given 
similar  additions  to  the  helmets  of  the 
three  Horatii.  Antique  helmets  were 
sometimes  divided  from  the  base,  spread¬ 
ing  like  two  horns,  while  the  interval 
was  filled  with  the  flowing  mane  of  a 
horse,  and  a  plume  arose  on  each  side. 

Of  what  esteem  crests  were  in  temp  : 
Edward  the  Third’s  reign,  may  appear 
from  his  having  given  an  eagle,  which 
he  himself  had  formerly  borne  for  a 
crest ,  to  William  Montacute,  Earl  of 
Salisbury. 

We  hear  also  of  golden  crests  which 
knights  put  on  when  they  sought  to 
endear  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their 
“  Ladyes  faired ’ 

Crests  of  renowned  men  were  at 
their  death,  frequently,  with  other  parts 
of  their  armour,  hung  over  the  altars 
of  the  church,  or  used  as  a  decoration 
to  their  monuments  : 

“  O’er  my  altars  bath  he  hung  his  lance, 

His  battered  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest.” 

Shakspeare. 

W.  H.  H. 
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VISIT  TO  WATERLOO. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Noticing  in  one  of  your  recent  num¬ 
bers,  an  interesting  sketch  and  account 
of  the  state  of  the  Chateau  of  Hougo- 
mont,  at  Waterloo,  I  am  induced  to 
offer  you  a  few  observations  made  by 
myself  during  a  short  stay  at  Brussels, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1828,  when  1 
twice  visited  the  field  of  battle. 

My  first  visit  to  Waterloo  was  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1828,  in  company  with 
three  ladies  and  two  gentlemen.  We 
engaged  a  carriage  at  Brussels  to  convey 
us  there  and  back.  The  morning  pro¬ 
mised  a  fine  day,  but  on  our  journey 
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through  the  Forest  of  Soignee  we  had 
occasional  heavy  showers.  We  had, 
however,  sufficient  opportunities  of  no¬ 
ticing  the  fine  timber  of  the  forest ;  all 
of  it  being  as  straight  as  poplar,  and  in 
appearance  at  least  from  80  to  100  feet 
in  height.  Emerging  from  the  forest, 
we  suddenly  came  upon  the  little  village 
of  Waterloo,  where  we  were  assailed  by 
a  number  of  peasants  offering  their  ser¬ 
vices  as  guides  over  the  field  of  battle, 
one  of  whom  we  engaged  for  five  francs. 
I  should,  however,  inform  you,  that 
Waterloo  is  at  least  two  miles  from  the 
spot  where  the  battle  was  fought ;  pre¬ 
vious  to  our  arrival  at  which,  we  came 
to  a  second  village  called  Mont  Saint 
Jean;  here  we  left  our  carriage  and 
proceeded  on  foot  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  plain. 

The  road  from  Mont  St.  Jean  crosses 
the  spot  which  was  occupied  by  the  two 
armies,  and  on  entering  the  ground  to 
the  right,  which  is  rather  hilly,  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  neat  and  plain  monument, 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Alexander 
Gordon,  on  which  spot,  it  is  said,  he 
fell,  whilst  receiving  the  commands  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  proceeded 
to  the  right  and  came  in  view  of  a  large 
conical  mound  of  earth  upwards  of  100 
feet  in  height,  raised  since  the  battle, 
to  commemorate  the  spot  on  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  wounded.  On 
the  top  of  this  mound  (which  commands 
an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  field,) 
is  a  stone  pedestal,  on  which  is  placed  a 
colossal  lion :  the  whole  of  this  is  con¬ 
spicuous  at  a  great  distance  ;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  takes  off  much  of  the  original 
appearance  of  the  ground,  as  it  has 
been  raised  from  the  earth  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Proceeding  still  onwards 
to  the  right,  over  corn  fields,  we  de¬ 
scended  trom  the  high  ground  to  a  val¬ 
ley  ;  at  the  extremity  of  this  valley, 
where  the  right  of  the  British  lines 
were  placed,  stands  the  Chateau  of 
Hougomont,  or  rather  the  remains  of 
it,  which  having  been  well  described  by 
one  of  your  correspondents,  I  need 
hardly  notice  here ;  I  must,  however, 
observe,  that  approaching  it  from  the 
eastward,  we  came  to  a  high  hedge  sur¬ 
rounding  an  orchard,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  some  thousands  of  brave  men  in 
its  defence,  met  an  untimely  but  glorious 
death.  On  entering  this  orchard,  which 
is  very  extensive,  we  were  much  struck 
with  the  still  fresh  appearance  of  the 
wounds  caused  on  the  apple  trees,  from 
cannon  balls  or  bullets.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  partly  broken  down  and  wrere 
still  bearing  fruit ;  in  the  left  part  of  the 
orchard  near  the  hedge,  we  were  shown 


a  mound  of  earth  (on  which  were  grow¬ 
ing  rank  stinging  nettles)  extending 
perhaps  100  feet  in  length  by  12  in 
width,  and  raised  about  a  foot  above 
the  level  of  the  other  ground,  under 
which,  we  were  informed,  most  of  the 
bodies  of  those  slain  there,  were  buried : 
and  our  guide,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  myself  and  one  of  my  female  com¬ 
panions,  with  a  short  stick  which  he 
cut  from  the  hedge,  removed  about  six 
inches  of  the  earth,  and  exposed  the 
ribs  and  scull  of  one  of  the  sufferers  to 
view.  Human  bones  were  still  lying 
about  in  all  directions  in  the  orchard, 
and  indeed  all  over  the  plain.  We  pass¬ 
ed  on  westward  to  what  had  once  been 
the  pleasure  garden  and  shrubbery  be¬ 
longing  to  the  chateau,  the  walls  around 
which  had  been  perforated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  the  occupiers,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle,  to  defend  the  place. 
The  roots  of  shrubs  and  serpentine 
walks  were  still  discernible  through  the 
uneven  appearance  of  the  grass. 

The  chateau  is  in  ruins,  as  described 
by  your  correspondent,  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  notice,  that  there  is  still  a 
house  adjoining  the  ruins,  which  has 
evidently  been  repaired,  and  which  is 
occupied.  The  great  gates  entering 
the  yard,  on  the  south  side,  are  still 
standing,  and  appear  to  have  been  per¬ 
forated  by  at  least  150  shots  of  different 
descriptions  ;  in  other  respects  we  were 
told  the  ruins  remained  just  as  they  were 
the  day  after  the  battle.  We  returned 
over  that  part  of  the  corn  fields  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  French  during 
the  battle.  The  corn  was  in  many 
places  cut,  and  the  land  ploughed  again ; 
in  other  parts  where  it  was  standing,  we 
observed  it  to  have  patches  as  green  as 
grass,  and  were  told  it  was  whfere  they 
had  buried  the  dead,  after  the  battle. 
Some  of  our  party  picked  up  leaden 
bullets,  gun-flints,  buttons,  tfec. 

From  the  cloggy  state  of  the  ground 
caused  by  the  rain  during  the  morning, 
my  companions  were  much  fatigued 
with  their  walk,  but  highly  gratified 
with  what  they  had  seen. 

E.  J.  B. 


aimers  &  Customs  of  all  Nattons. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES  |  OR,  VALEN¬ 
CIENNES  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURY. 

The  city  of  Valenciennes  anciently  pos¬ 
sessed  the  right  of  grantihg  sanctuary  to 
the  stranger  who  fled  from  justice  upon 
the  committal  of  homicide.  After  the 
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observance  of  some  trifling  formality, 
the  fugitive  was  permitted  his  full  li¬ 
berty  ;  but  if  any  one  came  forward 
openly  to  accuse  him  of  the  deed,  and  to 
charge  him  with  having  perpetrated  it 
through  malice  or  treachery,  he  was 
then  compelled  to  meet  the  accuser  in 
single  combat,  and,  armed  with  buckler 
and  staff,  to  fight  till  death  ensued. 
This  custom,  of  which  the  origin  is  un¬ 
known,  was  regarded  by  the  inhabitants 
ol  Valenciennes  as  one  of  their  proudest 
privileges,  and  became,  in  14,55,  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  contest  so  extraordinary,  and 
so  illustrative  of  the  barbarous  manners 
of  the  period,  as  to  be  well  worth  trans¬ 
ferring  to  our  columns.  In  our  account 
of  it  we  shall  follow  Matthieu  de  Coussy, 
a  contemporaneous  writer ;  and  we  shall 
also  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of 
Pierre  d’Oultreman  and  Simon  Leboucq, 
the  historians  of  Valenciennes.  Ma- 
huot  Cocquet  having  murdered  Philippe 
du  Gardin,  at  Tournai,  for  having  re¬ 
fused  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  fled 
to  Valenciennes,  and  demanded  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  sanctuary.  He  resided  there 
for  some  time  peaceably,  until  a  certain 
Jacotin  Plouvier,  a  relative  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man,  made  his  appearance,  and 
thus  publicly  addressed  him  :  “  Traitor, 
you  have  treacherously  and  wickedly 
slain  and  murdered  my  kinsman  ;  be¬ 
ware  of  me  ;  it  will  not  be  long  before  I 
avenge  his  death. ”  Cocquet,  on  this, 
went  and  preferred  a  complaint  to  the 
magistrates,  who  summoned  Jacotin  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  acquainted  him  that  the 
words  he  had  uttered  were  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  city’s  franchise.  “  Gentle¬ 
men,’’  said  he  to  the  mayor  and  jurats, 
“  I  hold  and  maintain,  that  Mahuot  Coc¬ 
quet  has  falsely  and  traitorously  mur¬ 
dered  my  kinsman,  lying  in  wait  for  him 
with  malice  prepense,  and  without  rea¬ 
sonable  cause.’’ 

The  mayor  replied,  “  Be  careful  what 
you  say  ;  for  unless  you  prove,  hand  to 
hand,  against  the  said  Mahuot,  what  you 
have  just  spoken,  we  shall  without  fail, 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  city’s  liber¬ 
ties  and  franchise,  cause  justice  to  be 
executed  upon  you,  as  an  example  to  all 
others.’’ 

Mahuot  Cocquet  was  then  called  into 
their  presence  ;  and  when  Jacotin  be¬ 
held  him,  he  threw’  dowm  his  gage.  The 
two  adversaries  were  conveyed  to  sepa¬ 
rate  prisons,  and  a  Breton  wTas  appoint¬ 
ed  to  each,  to  instruct  him  in  the  laws 
of  battle.  The  preparations  for  this 
duel  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Philippe- 
le-Bon,  due  de  Bourgogne,  who,  previ¬ 
ously  to  sanctioning  it,  sought  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  by  what  authority  the  city  of 


Valenciennes  arrogated  to  itself  so 
strange  a  privilege.  The  Comte  de 
Charolais,  his  son,  w'rote  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  postpone  its  taking  place  until 
his  lather  and  himself  could  be  present. 
At  length,  alter  much  delay,  and  many  ad¬ 
journments,  the  combat  wras  fixed  for  the 
20th  ol  May,  1455.  The  duke,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son  and  a  numerous  train 
of  nobility,  were  present.  A  triple  ring 
was  enclosed  in  the  market-place.  The 
centre,  where  the  contest  wras  to  take 
place,  was  covered  w-ith  a  thick  layer  of 
sand.  The  second  ring  was  appropriat¬ 
ed  for  the  mayor,  jurats,  municipality, 
and  persons  of  high  distinction.  Th6 
third  was  destined  for  knights,  esquires, 
burgesses,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred.  The  halberdiers  of  the 
city  were  ranged  along  the  barricades 
which  protected  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A 
passage  was  also  contrived,  that  the 
combatants  might  enter  the  lists  with¬ 
out  being  exposed  to  the  observation  or 
gaze  of  the  multitude.  The  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  who  was  lodged  wTith  Mel¬ 
chior  du  Gardin,  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
w’ould  not  quit  the  house  to  view  the 
combat ;  he  confined  himself  to  behold¬ 
ing  it  from  the  windows  of  his  apart¬ 
ment,  which  looked  upon  the  scene.  At 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  cham¬ 
pions  entered  the  lists.  Their  heads 
had  been  previously  shaved,  and  their 
garments  consisted  of  short  leather 
doublets,  fitted  close  to  the  body.  Ja¬ 
cotin  Plouvier,  the  challenger,  entered 
first,  attended  by  his  Breton,  and  an¬ 
other  man  carrying  his  buckler  in  a  bag. 
On  entering  the  enclosure  he  several 
times  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
sat  down  upon  the  seat  prepared  for  him, 
covered  wTith  black  cloth.  Mahuot  Coc¬ 
quet  followed,  with  the  same  equipment. 
On  his  entering  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
kissed  the  ground,  and  did  the  same  at 
all  the  four  corners  ;  after  which,  he 
placed  himself  on  a  similar  seat  to  that 
prepared  for  Jacotin.  The  two  cham¬ 
pions  received  each  his  buckler,  made 
of  willow  wood,  and  covered  with  sheep¬ 
skin  :  they  were  both  blazoned  alike — 
argent,  with  a  cross  gules.  The  staffs 
were  made  of  wTood  from  the  medlar 
tree,  three  feet  long,  and  pointed  at 
each  end.  When  the  combatants  were 
thus  prepared,  the  magistrate,  wrho  had 
remained  in  the  second  enclosure,  enter¬ 
ed  the  lists  to  administer  the  usual  oaths 
to  them.  Jacotin  received  the  sacred 
volume,  kissed  it,  and,  placing  his  hand 
upon  it,  swore  that  his  cause  wras  just. 
Mahuot  went  through  the  same  cere¬ 
mony,  adding,  that  Jacotin  was  a  iulse 
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and  villanous  liar ;  but,  wishing  to  kiss 
the  book  a  second  time,  he  was  observ¬ 
ed  to  change  colour  and  become  ex¬ 
tremely  pale.  Their  bodies  were  then 
anointed  from  head  to  foot  with  grease 
and  oil,  to  prevent  their  laying  hold  of 
each  other.  After  this  was  finished, 
they  brought  them  food  in  silver  dishes ; 
and  before  they  ate,  the  aliments  were 
closely  examined  and  tasted  in  their  pre¬ 
sence,  to  satisfy  them  that  neither  drug 
nor  poison  had  been  introduced.  Then 
the  mayor,  Melchior  du  Gardin,  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  barrier  ol  the  lists  threw  down 
Jacotin’s  glove,  and  cried  three  times, 
with  a  loud  voice,  “  Faites  votre  de¬ 
voir.”  At  this  signal  the  combatants 
encountered  each  other,  Mahuot  com¬ 
menced  by  throwing  a  handful  of  sand  in 
his  adversary’s  eyes ;  and,  striking  him 
at  the  same  moment  with  his  staff,  in¬ 
flicted  a  severe  wound  on  his  head,  Ja- 
cotin,  nothing  daunted,  rushed  in  his 
turn  upon  Mahuot,  tore  his  buckler  from 
him,  and  threw  him  upon  the  ground. 
Mahuot  rises,  and  is  thrown  a  second 
time.  Jacotin  then  went  tooth  and  nail 
to  work  upon  his  prey ;  he  began  by 
throwing  the  sand  in  his  eyes,  biting  his 
ears,  and  beating  him  in  the  face  with 
his  fists.  Philipp e-le- Bon,  who  wit¬ 
nessed  this  barbarous  scene  through  the 
blinds  of  a  window,  and  heard  the  la¬ 
mentable  cries  of  Mahuot  Cocquet,  was 
moved  to  compassion.  He  sent  one  of 
his  officers  to  ask  if  it  was  not  possible 
to  extend  mercy,  and  spare  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man’s  life.  The  magistrate  was 
inflexible :  he  alleged  the  privileges  and 
customs  of  the  city  ;  and  nothing  more 
could  be  s&id.  Jacotin  still  continued  to 
torture  his  victim.  After  tearing  his 
flesh  with  his  teeth  and  nails,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  his  yells  for  mercy  began  to 
excite  the  pity  of  the  crowed  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  thrust  handsful  of  sand  into  his 
mouth,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
ground ;  which  he  was  only  able  to 
effect  at  the  expense  of  a  finger,  which 
Mahuot  bit  off  with  his  teeth.  Jaco¬ 
tin’s  rage  was  excited  anew  by  this  mu¬ 
tilation  ;  with  his  feet  joined,  he  jumped 
Upon  his  adversary,  fracturing  his  arm 
and  the  spine  of  his  back,  and  crying  out 
aloud,  “  Yield  then,  traitor,  murderer, 
and  confess  thy  guilt ;  acknowledge  you 
murdered  my  kinsman.”  To  which,  at 
length,  Mahuot  answered,  “  I  confess 
it.-’’  <(  Speak  louder, ’’  cried  Jacotin, 

il  that  all  may  hear  you.”  “  I  am 
guilty,  I  am  guilty,”  said  Mahuot ;  and 
turning  towards  the  house  which  the 
duke  inhabited,  “  Oh  !  my  lord  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  I  served  you  faithfully  in  the 
Ghent  war  !— Oh !  my  lord,  I  beseech, 


I  pray  for  mercy,  for  the  love  of  God, 
spare — save  my  life.’’ 

The  duke’s  heart  was  touched  ;  he 
sent  once  more  to  beg  the  magistrate  to 
accord  him  the  man’s  life,  or  at  least  to 
permit  him  to  be  interred  in  holy  ground. 
He  obtained  no  part  of  his  request;  it 
was  necessary,  said  the  man  in  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  law  be  fulfilled  to  its  very 
letter. 

Jacotin  at  last  finished  his  adversary, 
by  four  blows  on  the  head  with  his  stafl ; 
then  laying  hold  of  him  by  the  feet,  he 
dragged  his  body  outside  of  the  lists. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  dead ;  but  after 
some  moments,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  be  confessed  by  a  Carmelite  friar, 
and,  says  Simon  Leboucq,  to  pronounce 
clearly  and  intelligibly  his  Christian  be¬ 
lief.  He  then  drank  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine,  forgave  Jacotin  Plouvier  his  death, 
and  expired.  During  this  time  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  had  proceeded  to  the  hall  of 
judgment,  where  he  passed  sentence 
against  the  vanquished,  condemning  him 
to  be  hung  and  strangled  as  a  murderer. 
This  was  immediately  proclaimed  and 
executed  by  the  common  hangman,  who 
drew  the  body  of  Mahuot  Cocquet  on  a 
hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution.  Ja¬ 
cotin  Plouvier  appeared  before  the  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  demanded  if  he  had  per¬ 
formed  his  duty.  The  mayor  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  that  he  might  go 
where  he  pleased,  without  fear  of  being 
called  to  account  for  the  deed.  On  quit¬ 
ting  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  met  Matthew 
Carlton,  his  Breton,  who,  after  embrac¬ 
ing  him,  conducted  him  to  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  la  Grande,  where  they 
made  a  considerable  offering.  After 
performing  his  religious  duties,  Jacotin 
returned  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  he 
stripped  himself  of  his  fighting  gear,  and 
resumed  his  ordinary  apparel.  Messire 
Sans  de  Lalainy  entertained  him  in  his 
hotel  for  some  days  afterwards.  The 
bucklers,  stalls,  and  seats  of  the  cham¬ 
pions  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of 
the  mansion-house,  and  subsequently 
they  were  suspended  behind  the  magis¬ 
trates’  chair  in  the  trial  court.  They 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  place 
where  the  suspected  were  put  to  the 
question,  and  where  Simon  Leboucq 
mentions  having  himself  seen  them. 
The  Due  de  Bourgogne,  who  could  not 
reconcile  to  himself  his  having  permit¬ 
ted  the  exercise  of  this  barbarous  privi¬ 
lege,  resolved  from  that  moment  to  effect 
its  abolition  ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  of  a 
similar  nature  was  ever  again  heard  of 
in  his  states. 
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ALL  HALLOW  e’en  IN  WALES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

It  is  customary  in  some  parts  of  Wales, 
on  a  All  Hallow  E’en,”  or  as  it  is 
styled  by  the  sons  of  Gomer,  u  Nos 
galan  giaif,”  for  the  superstitious  coun¬ 
try  people  to  go  to  a  certain  window  of 
the  church,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
said,  of  hearing  a  “  rara  avis,”  yclept 
a  ghost  (with  gravity  be  it  spoken) 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  all 
those  who  are  doomed  to  go  to  their 
long  homes  during  the  year  ;  and  in 
some  village  churches,  I  am  told  that 
there  are  steps  still  extant,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  built  purposely  for  the 
credulous  to  go  up  to  the  window  to 
listen.  The  less  credulous  commemo¬ 
rate  this  eve  by  apple  biting,  nut  crack¬ 
ing,  (as  the  English  do  on  St.  Clement,) 
and  burning  nuts,  to  ascertain  who 
shall  die  that  year  ;  but  the  chef  d' oeuvre 
is,  they  have  a  vessel  styled  the  puzzling 
Jug.  From  the  brim,  extending  about 
an  inch  from  the  surface,  it  has  holes 
fantastically  made,  so  as  to  appear  like 
ornamental  work,  and  which  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  but  with  much  scrutiny.  Three 
round  nobs  of  the  size  of  marbles  are 
around  the  brim,  having  a  hole  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pea  in  each  ;  the  nobs 
communicate  to  the  bottom  of  the  jug, 
through  the  handle,  which  is  hollow, 
and  has  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  which 
with  two  of  the  other  holes,  being  stopped 
by  the  fingers,  and  the  mouth  applied 
to  the  one  nearest  the  handle,  enables 
you  to  draw,  or  suck  the  contents  with 
ease  ;  but  this  trick  is  not  known  by 
every  fool,  and  consequently,  a  stranger 
generally  applies  his  mouth  to  the 
wrong  place,  and  the  contents  of  the 
jug  are  received  in  his  neck  or  waist¬ 
coat,  to  the  no  small  “  divarsion  ”  of 
the  spectators. 

W.  H. 
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ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Few  things,  in  an  ordinary  life,  can 
come  up  to  the  interest  which  every 
reader  of  sensibility  must  take  in  the 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  “  Heaven 
lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  j’’  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  first  perusal 
of  that  work  makes  a  part  of  the  illu¬ 
sion  : — the  roar  of  the  waters  is  in  our 
ears — we  start  at  the  print  of  the  foot 
in  the  sand,  and  hear  the  parrot  repeat 
the  well-known  sounds  of  “  Poor  Ro¬ 
binson  Crusoe  !  Who  are  you  ?  Where 
do  you  come  from  ;  and  where  are  you 
going  ?” — till  the  tears  gush,  and  in  re¬ 


collection  and  feeling  we  become  chil¬ 
dren  again  !  One  cannot  understand  how 
the  author  of  this  world  of  abstraction 
should  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  ordinary  cares  and  business  of  life  ; 
or  it  almost  seems  that  he  should  have 
been  fed,  like  Elijah,  by  the  ravens. 
What  boots  it  then  to  know  that  he  was 
a  hosefactor,  and  the  owner  of  a  tile- 
kiln  in  Essex — that  he  stood  in  the  pil¬ 
lory,  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and 
engaged  in  eternal  literary  and  political 
squabbles  ?  It  is,  however,  well  to  be 
assured  that  he  was  a  man  of  worth  as 
well  as  genius  ;  and  that,  though  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  having  to  contend  all  his 
life  w?ith  vexations  and  disappointments, 
with  vulgar  clamour  and  the  hand  of 
ower,  yet  he  did  nothing  to  leave  a 
lot  upon  his  name,  or  to  make  the 
world  ashamed  of  the  interest  they  must 
always  feel  for  him. — Edinburgh  Rev . 


LACONICS. 

By  the  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

[We  have  read  the  last  work  of  this 
great  and  good  man  with  melancholy 
pleasure — regretting  that  so  illustrious 
a  mind  should  not  have  been  longer 
spared  to  enlighten  mankind  with  its 
ingenuity,  yet  rejoicing  at  the  bright 
consolations  that  shone  around  its  last 
days  ;  and  must  have  invested  it  with 
still  brighter  hopes.  That  such  were  the 
feelings  of  the  author  of  u  Consolations 
in  Travel ,  or  the  Last  Days  of  a  Phi¬ 
losopher ,”  every  page  will  furnish  abun¬ 
dant  evidence.  We  transfer  a  few  of 
its  valuable  truths  to  our  columns.] 

Change. 

The  world,  like  the  individual,  flou¬ 
rishes  in  youth,  rises  to  strength  in  man¬ 
hood,  falls  into  decay  in  age  ;  and  the 
ruins  of  an  empire  are  like  the  decrepit 
frame  of  an  individual,  except  that  they 
have  some  tints  of  beauty  which  nature 
bestows  upon  them.  The  sun  of  civi¬ 
lization  arose  in  the  East,  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  West,  and  is  now  at  its  me¬ 
ridian  ; — in  a  few  centuries  more  it  will 
probably  be  seen  sinking  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon  even  in  the  new  world,  and  there 
will  be  left  darkness  only  where  there  is 
a  bright  light,  deserts  of  sand  where 
there  were  populous  cities,  and  stagnant 
morasses  where  the  green  meadow  or 
the  bright  corn-field  once  appeared. 

Practical  Science. 

The  practical  results  of  the  progress 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics, 
are  of  the  most  marvellous  kind,  and  to 
make  them  all  distinct  would  require  a 
comparison  of  ancient  and  modem 
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states  :  ships  that  were  moved  by  hu¬ 
man  labour  in  the  ancient  world  are 
transported  by  the  winds  ;  and  a  piece 
of  steel,  touched  by  the  magnet,  points 
to  the  mariner  his  unerring  course  from 
the  old  to  the  new  world ;  and  by  the 
exertions  of  one  man  of  genius,  aided 
by  the  resources  of  chemistry,  a  power 
which,  by  the  old  philosophers  could 
hardly  have  been  imagined,  has  been 
generated  and  applied  to  almost  all  the 
machinery  of  active  life  ;  the  steam- 
engine  performs  not  only  the  labour  of 
horses,  but  of  man,  by  combinations 
which  appear  almost  possessed  of  in¬ 
telligence  ;  wagons  are  moved  by  it, 
constructions  made,  vessels  caused  to 
perform  voyages  in  opposition  to  wind 
and  tide,  and  a  power  placed  in  human 
hands  which  seems  almost  unlimited. 
To  these  novel  and  still  extending  im¬ 
provements  may  be  added  others,  which, 
though  of  a  secondary  kind,  yet  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  comforts  of  life,  the 
collecting  from  fossil  materials  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  combustion,  and  applying  them 
so  as  to  illuminate,  b}-  a  single  opera¬ 
tion,  houses,  streets,  and  even  cities. 
If  you  look  to  the  results  of  chemical 
arts,  you  will  find  new  substances  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature  applied  to  va¬ 
rious  novel  purposes  ;  you  will  find  a 
few  experiments  in  electricity  leading  to 
the  marvellous  result  of  disarming  the 
thunder-cloud  of  its  terrors,  and  you 
will  see  new  instruments  created  by  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity,  possessing  the  same 
powers  as  the  electrical  organs  of  liv¬ 
ing  animals.  To  whatever  part  of  the 
vision  of  modern  times  you  cast  your 
eyes  you  will  find  marks  of  superiority 
and  improvement,  and  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you  the  conviction,  that  the  results 
of  intellectual  labour,  or  of  scientific 
genius,  are  permanent  and  incapable  of 
being  lost.  Monarchs  change  their 
plans,  goverilments  their  objects,  a  fleet 
or  an  army  effect  their  purpose  and  then 
pass  away  ;  but  a  piece  of  steel  touched 
by  the  magnet,  preserves  its  character 
for  ever,  and  secures  to  man  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  trackless  ocean.  A  new 
period  of  society  may  send  armies  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the 
Euxine,  and  the  empire  of  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  may  be  broken  in  pieces 
by  a  northern  people,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Britons  in  Asia  may  share  the 
fate  of  that  of  Tamerlane  or  Zengisk- 
han  ;  but  the  steam  boat  which  ascends 
the  Delaware  or  the  St.  Laurence  will 
be  continued  to  be  used,  and  will  carry 
the  civilization  of  an  improved  people 
into  the  deserts  of  North  America  and 
into  the  wilds  of  Canada. 


Posthumous  Fame. 

The  works  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  were  little  valued  at  the  times 
when  they  were  produced,  and  their  au¬ 
thors  either  despised  or  neglected  ;  and 
great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  pure 
and  abstract  pleasure  resulting  from  the 
exertion  ol  intellectual  superiority  and 
the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  bestow¬ 
ing  benefits  and  blessings  upon  society, 
which  induced  men  to  sacrifice  all  their 
common  enjoyments  and  all  their  privi¬ 
leges  as  citizens,  to  these  exertions. 
Anaxagoras,  Archimedes,  Roger  Bacon, 
Gallileo  Gallilei,  in  their  deaths  or  their 
imprisonments,  oiler  instances  of  this 
kind,  and  nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  what  appears  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  men  towards  their  greatest 
benefactors. 

Real  Improvement. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  all  great 
and  real  improvements  are  perpetuated  ; 
the  same  corn  which,  four  thousand 
years  ago,  was  raised  from  an  improved 
grass  by  an  inventor  worshipped  for  two 
thousand  years  in  the  ancient  world 
under  the  name  of  Ceres,  still  forms 
the  principal  food  of  mankind  ;  and  the 
potato,  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit 
that  the  old  has  derived  from  the  new 
world,  is  spreading  over  Europe,  and 
will  continue  to  nourish  an  extensive 
population  when  the  name  of  the  race 
by  whom  it  was  first  cultivated  in  South 
America  is  forgotten. 

Unerring  Wisdom. 

There  appears  nothing  more  acci¬ 
dental  than  the  sex  of  an  infant,  yet 
take  any  great  city  or  any  province,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  relations  of  males 
and  females  are  unalterable.  Again,  a 
part  of  the  pure  air  of  the  atmosphere 
is  continually  consumed  in  combustion 
and  respiration;  living  vegetables  emit 
this  principle  during  their  growth ; 
nothing  appears  more  accidental  than 
the  proportion  of  vegetable  to  animal 
life  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet  they 
are  perfectly  equivalent,  and  the  balance 
of  the  sexes,  like  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  depends  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  an  unerring  intelligence. 

Human  Vanity. 

When  man  measures  the  works  of 
the  divine  mind  by  his  own  feeble  com¬ 
binations,  he  must  wander  in  gross 
error  ;  the  infinite  can  never  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  finite. 

Knowledge  and  Immortality. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  is  grafted  upon 
the  tree  of  life  and  that  fruit  which 
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brought  the  fear  of  death  into  the  world 
budding  on  an  immortal  stock  becomes 
the  lruit  of  the  promise  of  immortality. 

Revelation. 

We  are  sure  from  geological  facts  as 
well  as  from  sacred  history  that  man  is 
a  recent  animal  on  the  globe,  and  that 
this  globe  has  undergone  one  consider¬ 
able  revolution,  since  the  creation,  by 
water  ;  and  we  are  taught  that  it  is  to 
undergo  another,  by  fire,  preparatory 
to  a  new  and  glorified  state  of  existence 
of  man  ;  but  this  is  all  we  are  permitted 
to  know,  and  as  this  state  is  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  present  one  of 
misery  and  probation,  any  knowledge 
respecting  it  would  be  useless  and  indeed 
almost  impossible. 


MURDER  OF  DAVID  RIZZIO. 

When  it  was  settled  that  Rizzio  should 
die,  the  manner  of  his  murder  was  next 
debated.  Morton,  Ruthven,  and  others 
of  their  party,  proposed  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  should  be  seized  as  he  crossed  the 
court  of  the  palace,  or  in  his  own  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  then  destined  to  the  fate  which 
Cochrane  underwent,  when  the  chief  of 
the  Douglas  family  acquired  the  title  of 
Bell-the-Cat.  But  nothing  would  satisfy 
Darnley,  save  that  the  victim  should  be 
seized  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  her¬ 
self,  that  she  might  share  the  alarm, 
and  hear  the  taunts  with  which  it  was 
his  purpose  to  upbraid  her  favourite. 
Considering  that  the  queen  was  seven 
months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy 
when  such  a  scene  of  violence  and  horror 
was  to  be  acted  in  her  presence,  we 
recoil  from  the  brutality  alike  of  him 
who  planned  and  of  those  who  calmly 
undertook  to  execute  an  action  so  brutal 
and  unmanly. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1566,  this 
bloody  and  extraordinary  scene  was 
acted.  The  queen  was  seated  at  sup¬ 
er  in  a  small  cabinet  adjoining  to  her 
edroom,  with  the  Countess  of  Argyle, 
Rizzio,  and  one  or  two  other  persons. 
Darnley  suddenly  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and,  without  addressing  or  sa¬ 
luting  the  company,  gazed  on  Rizzio 
with  a  sullen  and  vindictive  look.  After 
him  followed  Lord  Ruthven,  pale  and 
ghastly,  having  risen  from  a  bed  of  long 
sickness  to  be  chief  actor  in  this  savage 
deed  :  other  armed  men  appeared  be¬ 
hind.  Ruthven  called  upon  Rizzio  to 
come  forth  from  a  place  which  he  was 
unworthy  to  hold.  The  miserable  Ita¬ 
lian,  perceiving  lie  was  the  destined  vic¬ 
tim  of  this  violent  intrusion,  started  up, 
and  seizing  the  queen  by  the  skirts  of  her 


gown,  implored  her  protection.  Mary 
was  speedily  lorced  by  the  king  from  his 
hold.  George  Douglas,  a  bastard  of 
the  Angus  family,  snatched  the  king’s 
own  dagger  from  his  side,  and  struck 
Rizzio  a  blow  ;  he  was  then  dragged 
into  the  outer  apartment,  and  slain  with 
fifty-six  wounds.  The  queen  exhausted 
herself  in  prayers  and  entreaties  for  the 
wretched  man’s  lile  ;  but  when  she  was 
at  length  informed  that  he  r  servant  was 
slain,  'she  said,  “  I  will  then  dry  my 
tears  and  study  revenge.”  During  the 
perpetration  of  this  murder,  Morton,  the 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
kept  the  doors  of  the  palace  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty  armed  men,  to  insure 
the  perpetration  of  the  murder. — Sir 
/ Valter  Scott’s  History  of  Scotland  ; 
vol.  II. 


EVIDENCE  AGAINST  MARY  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS. 

The  documents  contained  in  the  silver 
box  are  the  only  direct  testimony  tend¬ 
ing  to  involve  Mary  in  Darnley ’s  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  setting  these  aside  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  there  remains  little  which  can 
directly  implicate  the  queen. 

At  a  later  period,  indeed,  Morton, 
an  unprincipled  and  fierce  man,  who, 
according  to  his  own  account  on  the 
scaffold,  was  privy  to  the  whole  bloody 
scene,  says,  that  being  invited  to  join 
Bothwell  and  Lethington  in  a  scheme 
against  Darnley ’s  life,  he  refused  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  plot  unless  Bothwell  would 
obtain  an  injunction  upon  him  to  that 
effect  from  the  queen  herself.  But  he 
proceeds  to  declare  that  Bothwell  never 
was  able  to  produce  such  a  warrant. 
Here,  therefore,  the  chain  of  direct  evi¬ 
dence  is  broken,  and  the  positive  proof 
of  Mary’s  guilt  is  not  to  be  found. 
Laying  Morton’s  direct  oral  testimony 
aside  as  being  inconclusive,  we  come 
next  to  the  celebrated  casket  and  papers. 

These  letters  and  writings  produced 
would  indeed  prove  a  great  deal  more 
than  enough  for  conviction  if  they  stood 
unimpeached  as  authentic  documents. 
But  great  and  serious  suspicions  attach 
to  their  authenticity.  The  internal  evi¬ 
dence  is  unfavourable,  according  to  our 
ideas,  of  the  style  of  a  sovereign  ex¬ 
pressing  her  attachment.  They  are 
described  with  suspicious  variations, 
sometimes  as  being  written  by  the 
queen’s  own  hand,  sometimes  as  being 
only  subscribed  by  her.  Above  all, 
though  their  authenticity  was  challeng¬ 
ed,  and  though  the  regent  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  had  in  their  power  the  persons 
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through  whose  hands  they  were  said  to 
have  passed,  yet  no  care  whatever  was 
taken,  by  examination  of  any  of  these 
persons,  to  ascertain  or  corroborate  the 
faith  of  documents  so  important  to  the 
cause  of  the  accusers.  The  obvious 
and  legal  inference  is,  that  where  that 
is  not  proved  which  ought  to  have  been 
verified,  it  must  have  been  for  want  of 
the  means  of  probation.  —  Ibid. 


MUSICAL  IMITATION. 

It  is  highly  injudicious  to  applaud  the 
puerile  attempts  at  musical  imitation, 
which  are  sometimes  really  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  great  masters,  and  still 
worse  to  find  them  where  they  do  not 
exist.  Such  imitations  were  in  very 
common  use  in  the  older  and  more 
gothic  periods  of  art ;  but  the  same  pro¬ 
gress  of  taste  which  has  banished  puns, 
quibbles,  and  conceits,  from  poetry,  has 
nearly  banished  similar  devices  from  mu¬ 
sic.  Handel  occasionally  offends  in  this 
way — as  when  he  expresses  men  falling 
on  their  faces  by  the  instruments  sud¬ 
denly  falling  from  a  high  note  to  a  very 
low  one — when,  in  a  song,  the  words 
“  depth  of  pain  and  height  of  passion  ” 
are  expressed,  as  often  as  they  occur,  by 
a  low  note  to  the  word  depth ,  and  a  high 
one  to  height — when,  in  Israel  in  Egypt, 
he  represents  the  leaping  of  frogs  by  a 
sort  of  leaping  motion  of  the  notes,  &c. 
The  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
musical  imitation  and  description  are 
now  seldom  departed  from.  Music,  be¬ 
ing  sound,  cannot  directly  imitate  any 
thing  but  sound.  Thus,  the  song  of 
birds,  the  murmur  of  a  rivulet,  the 
roar  of  a  torrent,  the  howling  of  a 
storm,  the  sound  of  thunder,  of  bells, 
<fcc.  may  produce  pleasing  effects,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  imitations  are  produced 
by  the  orchestra.  If  given  to  the  voice, 
they  have  the  disagreeable  appearance 
of  mimicry.  The  cries  of  the  nobler 
and  more  formidable  animals,  such  as 
the  roaring  of  the  lion,  may  be  admitted, 
though  very  sparingly,  even  into  serious 
music  ;  but,  except  in  music  expressly 
meant  to  be  ludicrous,  imitations  of  the 
ordinary  sounds  of  animals  are  in  bad 
taste.  In  the  Creation,  Hadyn,  in  the 
accompaniment  to  the  recitatives  which 
describe  the  creation  of  animals,  imi¬ 
tates  the  snorting  as  well  as  the  pranc¬ 
ing  of  the  horse — a  conceit  which  is 
sadly  out  of  place  in  so  majestic  a  com¬ 
position.  There  is,  besides,  a  kind  of 
indirect  imitation,  by  which  musical 
sounds  are  made  to  convey  ideas  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  other  senses.  This  is  done 
by  sounds  which  produce  sensations  or 


feelings  analogous  to  those  produced  by 
the  object  meant  to  be  suggested.  Of 
this  nature  is  Hadyn’s  celebrated  pas¬ 
sage,  “  and  God  said,  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light  l”  in  which  the  in¬ 
stant  blaze  of  new-born  light  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  sudden  burst  of  sound  ; — a 
passage  which  certainly  has  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  effect,  but  which,  without  the 
explanation  given  by  the  words,  never 
would  have  been  understood  to  have 
conveyed  any  representation  of  light.  In 
the  same  manner,  Hadyn’s  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  is  effected 
merely  by  making  one  or  two  of  the  in¬ 
struments  commence  as  softly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  gradually  increase  in  number 
and  loudness  till  the  moment  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  luminary  is  announced 
by  a  fortissimo  from  the  whole  orches¬ 
tra.  The  composer,  in  these  instances, 
endeavours  to  produce  impressions  on 
the  hearing  similar  to  those  which  the 
appearance  of  light  (sudden  or  gradual) 
produces  on  the  sight,  and  thus  to  affect 
the  mind  in  a  similar  way  ;  and  on  this 
principle  all  music  of  this  kind  is  com¬ 
posed.  Where  attempts  are  thus  made 
to  describe  the  grand,  or  beautiful  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  the  effect  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  good  ;  because,  even  if  the  com¬ 
poser  fail  in  being  able  to  suggest  the 
precise  object  in  view,  the  images  with 
which  his  fancy  is  occupied  will  impart 
a  picturesque  character,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  vagueness,  to  the  music.  But  it 
is  dangerous  to  indulge  in  such  imita¬ 
tions  of  ordinary  objects.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  Haydn,  in  thus  de¬ 
scribing  the  leaping  of  the  tiger,  the 
galloping  of  the  horse,  the  creeping  of 
the  worm,  and  the  tumbling  of  the 
whale,  in  such  a  work  as  the  Creation, 
gives  a  grotesque  air  to  his  music, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  subject.  In  the  Seasons  of  the 
same  great  author,  the  imitative  or  de¬ 
scriptive  passages  which  occur  have  a 
much  better  effect,  as  they  are  more  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  celebrated  Sinfonia  Pastorale 
of  Beethoven  is  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  descriptive  music.  It  requires  a  key 
to  understand  all  the  intentions  of  the 
author,  though  some  of  them  cannot  be 
mistaken;  but,  when  the  whole  design 
of  the  piece  is  understood,  how  delight¬ 
fully  it  fills  the  mind  with  rural  images. 
Blackwood'* 1  s  Magazine. 


The  noble  address  of  La  Roche  Jac- 
quelin  to  his  soldiers,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  laconic  : — “  If 

I  advance,  follow  me ;  if  I  fall,  avenge 
me  ;  if  I  flinch,  kill  me  !”  C.  J.  T. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

^jjufoltc  journals. 

A  LAMENT  FOR  LONDON. 

- “  Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens 

Gloria  Teucrorum.”  Virgil. 

How  are  the  miehty  fallen  !  raise  the  song 
O’er  humbled  London,  once  of  high  renown, 
Which,  “  in  its  pride  of  place,”  abided  long, 

But  now  is  gone  for  ever — out  of  town. 

Earth’s  vales  are  slrew’d  with  mountain  degra¬ 
dations 

I i s  plains  disgorge  the  mighty  Mammoth’s 
bones, 

History’s  an  hnrtus  siccus  of  dead  nations, 

And  heaven  itself  for  mauy  a  lost  star  moans. 

Thebes,  with  his  hundred  gates,  is  gone  to  pot ; 

Troy  but  in  Homer  lives,  and  doctors’  shops; 
An  earthquake  levell’d  Lisbon  like  a  shot. 

And  piecemeal  Venice  in  the  water  drops. 

All  things  submit  to  change  as  Time’s  long 
flight 

The  most  substantial  of  man's  dreams  de¬ 
ranges  ; 

No  wonder,  then,  that  London’s  in  this  plight, 
With  all  its  (royal,  corn,  and  Stock  Ex)- 
changes. 

Where’er  one  goes,  through  all  its  thousand 
streets. 

Some  remnant  of  its  fallen  state  is  there, 

Some  by-gone  note  of  greatness  still  one  meets, 
In  everyr  alley,  court,  and  place,  and  square. 

Thames’s  soft  wave  no  longer  bathes  the  Strand, 
And  museless  are  the  Mews  at  Charing  Cross  ; 
In  Fieet  Street  fleets  no  longer  seek  the  land, 
AudCheapside's  grown  too  dear,  to  all  our  loss. 

’Tis  long  since  Hatton  Garden  own’d  a  flower, 
Long  since  Duke’s  Place  has  lodged  a  real 
duke  ; 

The  Barbican  no  more  can  sport  its  tower, 

Nor  has  Pye  Corner  left  one  savoury  nook. 

Mary  la  Bonne  (I  grieve  to  tell  her  shame,) 

Has  mauy  nauehty  Marys  in  her  bounds ; 

Bird  Court’s  no  longer  noted  for  its  game, 

And  Houndsditch  gives  no  drink  to  thirsty 
hounds. 

Toe  ducks  have  from  the  Poultry  flown  away, 
(Though  some  may  yet  be  found  in  Capel 
Court ;) 

May  Fair  has  ceased  to  hold  its  fair  in  May, 

And  silent  in  Pall  Mall's  the  racket’s  sport. 

Poor  Swallow'  Sireet !  itself  is  swallow’d  quick ; 
And  Lad  Lane— fam’d  for  mails—  is  grown, 
alas ! 

Aged  and  dark,  as  aught  of  lime  and  brick, 

And  Field  Lane’s  guiltless  of  one  blade  of 
grass. 

Bold  Bucklersbury  naught  could  shield  from 
fate, 

(Bucks,  bucklers,  buckles,  all  must  buckle 
to;) 

The  New  Road  now  is  somewhat  out  of  date, 
While  Old-street  Road,  Macadamized,  is  new'. 

Moor  Fields— ah  !  wrell  a  day  !  are  fields  no  more, 
Lud,  ancient  monarch,  too,  his  gate  has  lost ; 
Mount  Pleasant  all  the  cockneys  vote  a  bore, 
And  dingy  Snow  Hill  shows  no  hue  of  frost. 

Her  royal  merchants,  once  great  London’s 
vaunt, 

Have  emigrated  far,  to — Russel  Square  ; 

And,  having  bought  or  sold  their  omnium,  jaunt. 
In  omnibuses,  to  politer  air. 

Her  bridge  of  ancient  days  has  had  its  day, 

(Its  waterfall  the  barge  no  longer  jars ;) 

And  all  her  shops  have  pass’d  and  gone  away. 
Changed  to  emporiums,  marts,  bureaux, 
bazaars. 


Old  Thames  itself  of  half  its  course  is  dock'd  ; 

Its  dolphins  poison’d,  too,  were  lately  found: 
And,  undermined  and  bored,  Brunei  it  shock’d. 
By  taking  sudden  shelter  under  ground. 

Farewell  to  London  1  in  a  future  age, 

Some  venturous  travellers  may  explore  its 
site, 

When  English  voyagin?  may  be  the  rage. 

As  we  in  Africa  and  Greece  delight. 

Of  all  its  inns  they’ll  hardly  find  a  sign. 

While  horses  teed  where  now'  recline  Lord 
Mayors — 

Its  port  destroy’d,  they’ll  haplv  miss  their  wine. 
And  hungering,  grub  o’er  Hungerford’s  lost 
stairs. 

Where  whilom,  Southw'ark  woo’d  the  summer's 
gale, 

Foxes  may  burroxo,  under  many  a  ruin — 

And  on  that  spot  where  Calvert  brews  his  ale, 
These  travellers  may  find  another  bruin  ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  CORSICAN  BANDIT. 

Cecca  xvas  the  daughter  of  a  rich  far¬ 
mer,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  of  the  little  villages  forming  the 
canton  of  Bastilica.  The  tough  old 
forester,  who  was  an  equal  adept  in  the 
chase  of  the  chamois  and  of  the  maraud¬ 
ing  poacher,-  felt  his  bosom  swell  with 
conscious  importance  as  he  boasted  that 
his  household  could  furnish,  at  a  pinch, 
at  least  twelve  good  men  at  arms.  His 
daughter  was  the  prettiest  maiden  in  all 
the  canton  ;  and  as  she  attended  her  de¬ 
votions  each  Sunday,  adorned  with  her 
coral  necklace,  and  the  kerchief  which 
vied  in  whiteness  with  the  bosom  whose 
charms  it  concealed,  the  old  man’s  heart 
warmed  with  a  father’s  fondness,  and  a 
tear  of  pride  glistened  in  his  eye  as  the 
glance  of  many  a  village  youth  told  how 
he  envied  him  his  darling  treasure. 
Cecca  was  his  only  child  :  her  winning 
graces,  her  playful  caresses,  enlivened 
his  drooping  age,  and  softened  his  re¬ 
gret  that  he  had  been  denied  a  son,  to 
whom  he  might  one  day  bequeath  his 
antique  chestnut -trees,  his  hereditary 
animosities,  and  his  double-barrelled 
gun. 

The  flower  of  the  village  lads, 
the  comeliest  and  the  bravest  in  the 
canton  aspired  to  Cecca’s  hand,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  five  or  six  enve¬ 
nomed  feuds  which  were  to  be 
espoused  with  the  bride,  and  which 
formed  part  of  her  marriage  portion. 
But,  spite  of  their  courage  and  their 
address  at  the  carbine,  Cecca  had  neither 
eyes  nor  ears  for  any  of  them.  Her 
heart  had  long  been  devoted  to  Pietro,  a 
rich  proprietor,  who  lived  in  the  village 
just  below  her  own,  but  between  whose 
family  and  hers  a  mortal  hatred  had  for 
some  time  existed— the  father  of  Pietro 
having  been  killed  by  Cecca’s.  In  de- 
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spite  of  the  vengeful  recollections  which, 
in  Corsica,  are  cherished  with  religious 
animosity ; — in  despite  of  the  blood¬ 
stained  shirt  suspended  over  Pietro’s 
bed,  as  a  memento  of  the  still  more 
bloody  deed  ; — in  despite  even  of  the 
ball  which  had  killed  his  father,  and 
wdiich  the  son  had  vowed  to  wear  as  an 
amulet  upon  his  heart  till  vengeance 
should  be  satisfied ; — in  despite  of  all, 
Pietro  had  been  ensnared  in  the  silken 
bondage  of  love.  Perhaps  a  refinement 
of  Italian  vengeance,  still  more  than 
Cecca’s  dark  Italian  eye,  had  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  of  entangling  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  child  of  his  bitterst  foe. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  very  contrast  between 
his  hatred  for  the  father,  and  his  impe¬ 
tuous  passion  for  the  daughter,  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he 
loved  and  was  beloved.  For  many  years, 
the  two  families,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
mutual  hostility  that  defied  all  hope  of 
reconciliation,  had  closed  against  each 
other  the  entrance  of  their  respective 
villages  ;  and  more  than  one  brace  of 
whizzing  bullets  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  videttes  of  the  contending 
parties.  But  Cecca  was  a  woman,  and 
fertile  in  expedients  :  she  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  shortest  by-roads  to  the 
lace  of  rendezvous,  and  Pietro  could 
ave  found  his  way  thither  blind-fold. 
Euch  night  the  lover  glided  unperceived 
along  the  narrow  pathway  of  the  village 
to  visit  his  beloved,  and  the  tell-tale 
guitar  paid  the  homage  of  many  an 
amorous  lay  to  the  shrine  of  his  divinity. 
Love  is  a  feeble  reasoner  :  the  path  that 
Cecca  trod  was  strewed  with  roses — so 
soft,  so  sweet,  she  scarce  could  feel  the 
thorns.  To  love  was  an  easy  task: — 
to  obtain  her  father’s  consent,  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  to  level  the  mountain  with 
the  valley.  Even  had  he  consented, 
Pietro  had  sworn  that  steel  should  never 
cross  his  beard  till  life  had  been  paid  for 
life  -and  Pietro  was  of  a  race  that, 
from  sire  to  son,  had  never  violated  an 
oath  of  blood.  More  than  once  poor 
Cecca  had  shuddered  at  the  violence  of 
his  imprecations  against  her  father. 
More  than  once,  her  gentle  caresses  had 
interposed  “  between  the  lion  and  his 
wrath:” — but  Pietro  might  grapple 
with  his  enemy  in  the  forest — and  Cecca 
might  not  be  there  to  soothe  him  with 
her  caresses  ! 

Cecca’s  apprehensions  were  but  too 
well  founded.  Her  father,  informed  by 
some  jealous  rival  of  the  lovers’  nightly 
meetings,  watched  Pietro  in  his  path, 
insulted  him  with  bitter  taunts,  and 
swore  that,  should  he  again  be  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  village,  a 


bullet  should  effectually  relieve  him  lrom 
his  love-sick  pains.  Pietro’s  blood  boil¬ 
ed  with  indignation.  He  forgot  Cecca  ; 
he  thought  of  his  father’s  sad  fate.— 
“  Poor  lad  !”  observed  my  guide,  “his 
hand  was  unlucky — but  he  had  his 
blow.’’  Swift  as  the  thought  of  ven¬ 
geance  that  inflamed  his  soul,  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  carbine  at  the  father  of  his 
mistress :  filial  affection  turned  aside  the 
well-intended  aim,  and  the  old  man, 
though  within  a  few  paces  of  his  assail¬ 
ant,  escaped  with  a  slight  wound.  Pie¬ 
tro  made  for  the  forest,  and  from  that 
moment  commenced  the  wandering  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Corsican  bandit  —  that 
miserable  career  generally  terminated 
by  the  gen-d’  arme’s  fusil,  and,  during 
its  brief  L  span,  affording  so  many  dis¬ 
plays  of  energy  and  heroism  worthy  of  a 
nobler  cause. 

Then  commenced  for  Cecca  a  new  ex¬ 
istence.  Confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  village  by  the  suspicions  of  her 
father  and  the  threats  of  her  relations, 
she  felt  that  her  heart  was  steeled  by 
persecution ;  and  the  very  sufferings  she 
endured  for  Pietro  rendered  him  still 
dearer  to  her  affections.  Closely  watch¬ 
ed  during  the  day,  each  night  she  quit¬ 
ted  her  sleepless  couch  to  bear  some 
message  of  peace  and  love  to  one  that 
for  her  had  sacrificed  all.  With  feverish 
anxiety  her  eye  watched  the  moment  of 
his  coming,  and,  if  he  came  not,  her 
scalding  tears  moistened  the  pittance  of 
food  which  the  fond  girl  had  hoarded 
for  the  outlaw’s  subsistence.  Cecca 
alone  was  acquainted  with  the  impene¬ 
trable  asylum  where  her  lover  had  found 
a  refuge.  The  thunder  might  roll  over 
her  head;  the  rain  might  drench  her 
with  its  rushing  torrents  ;  the  loftiest 
pines  rent  by  the  storm  might  impede 
her  passage  ; — still  would  she  climb  the 
rugged  path  that  led  to  Pietro’s  retreat 
among  the  mountains.  She  scarcely 
knew  if  the  night  was  bitter — if  the 
blast  was  loud.  Poor  Cecca  ! 

The  lovers’  mystery  was  soon  disco¬ 
vered.  Reproaches  were  spared,  they 
would  have  served  but  to  awaken  their 
precautions ;  and,  like  the  tame  animal 
employed  by  the  hunter  to  ensnare  his 
fellow,  Cecca  was  destined  to  discover 
Pietro’s  retreat.  The  following  night 
she  was  allowed  to  escape  as  usual,  and 
closely  followed.  The  full  moon  illu¬ 
minated  the  valley  and  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  the  interior  of  which  was 
wrapped  in  profound  obscurity. 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely  summer 
nights  whose  refreshing  breeze  purifies 
the  air  so  sweetly  after  the  heaviness  of 
a  sultry  day.  No  sound  was  heard  save 
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the  distant  murmur  of  the  torrent,  and 
the  rustling  of  the  wind  amongst  the 
foliage  of  the  pines.  Cecca,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  slept  with  her  head  re¬ 
clined  on  the  shoulder  of  Pietro,  who, 
fearful  of  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  his 
beloved,  scarcely  allowed  himself  to 
breathe.  Presently  a  slight  noise  was 
heard,  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  valley 
might  have  mistaken  for  that  occasioned 
by  the  flight  of  some  night-bird,  or  by 
the  rapid  pace  of  the  chamois  :  but  the 
bandit’s  practised  ear  was  not  to  be  de¬ 
ceived.  In  an  instant  Pietro  was  on  his 
feet,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  move¬ 
ment  awakened  Cecca.  “  Hark  !”  said 
he.  The  noise  had  ceased.  Pietro 
seized  his  carbine,  and  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  the 
path  leading  to  which  was  solitary  as 
before  :  all  was  calm.  The  pale  coun- 
tenanceof  Cecca  reposed  on  the  shoulder 
of  her  lover; — “  I  can  see  nothing,” 
said  she. — “  There  they  are  !”  repeat¬ 
ed  he.  “  By  Saint  Antonio,  ’tis  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  than  the  breeze 
that  agitates  the  foliage  yonder  !”  At 
the  same  instant,  a  flash  lighted  up  the 
spot  to  w’hich  he  pointed,  and  Pietro 
fell  to  the  ground.  Quickly  recovering 
himself,  but  too  feeble  to  stand  upright, 
he  raised  himself  on  his  knees. 

Concealed  by  a  projecting  fragment  of 
rock,  he  gave  his  well-furnished  pouch 
to  Cecca,  who,  placing  herself  behind 
him,  by  turns  loaded  each  of  his  two 
fusils,  which  she  immediately  afterwards 
presented  to  him.  Heedless  of  danger, 
the  generous  girl  thought  but  of  her 
lover,  wrhom  she  beheld  pale  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  leaning  against  the  rock,  and  at 
every  instant  becoming  more  faint.  The 
unequal  struggle  rapidly  drew  near  its 
close.  A  ball  grazed  the  cheek  of 
Cecca,  and  fractured  Pietro’s  right  arm. 
His  eye  inflamed  with  the  expression  of 
hatred  and  desperate  courage,  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  Cecca  his  fusil,  charged  with 
his  last  remaining  cartridge.  “Fire!” 
said  he,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  an 
advancing  enemy — “  fire,  like  a  true 
Corsican’s  wife  ;  but  first  take  good 
aim.”  The  aim  was  but  too  well  level¬ 
led  ; — the  enemy  of  Cecca’s  lover  fell 
weltering  in  his  blood.  Making  a  last 
effort — “  I  am  revenged  !’>  cried  Pietro 
with  a  savage  yell ; — “  Cecca,  ’tis  your 
father  !”  The  wretched  Cecca  heard  no 
more.  Heaven,  in  pity  to  her  suffer¬ 
ings,  deprived  her  of  the  gift  of  reason. 
Since  that  fatal  moment  the  maniac 
wandered  through  the  forest,  half-naked, 
and  impatient  of  the  slightest  constraint. 
Forced  occasionally,  by  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  to  make  her  appearance  in  the 


village,  she  begs  a  morsel  of  bread,  which 
is  never  refused  ;  and  afterwards,  guid¬ 
ed  by  a  sort  ol  vague  instinct,  returns  to 
her  miserable  cavern,  where  she  passes 
her  nights.  A  faint  hope  of  finding  her 
Pietro  urges  her  sometimes  to  wander 
on  the  high  roads  ;  but,  ’tis  more  a  ha¬ 
bit  than  an  idea. 

Poor  houseless  maniac  !  thou  hast  in¬ 
deed  drunk  of  affliction’s  cup.  Thy 
fair  promise  has  been  blighted.  Thy 
morn  of  life  has  vanished.  Thy  home, 
thy  friends,  thy  lover,  all  are  lost.  Thou 
hast  passed  the  gradations  of  worldly 
benevolence  ;  but  thou  couldst  not  taste 
their  bitterness  :  Providence  in  its  mercy 
has  deadened  thy  heart  to  the  stings  of 
close-handed  charity,  cold  neglect,  or 
the  still  more  galling  pity  that,  looking 
down  from  its  proud  and  prosperous 
elevation,  insults  the  misery  for  which  it 
feigns  to  feel. — Monthly  Magazine . 

Jbclm  i5tograpfn>- 


DEFOE. 

Daniel  Defoe,  or  Foe,  as  the  name 
was  sometimes  spelt,  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  year  1661,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate.  His  father, 
James  Foe,  was  a  butcher  ;  and  his 
grandfather,  Daniel,  the  first  person 
among  his  ancestors  of  whom  any  thing 
is  positively  known,  was  a  substantial 
yeoman,  who  farmed  his  own  estate  at 
Elton,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  old 
gentleman  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  which 
indicated  both  his  wrealth  and  his  prin¬ 
ciples  as  a  royalist ;  for  the  Puritans 
did  not  allow  of  the  sports  of  the  field, 
though  his  grandson  (contra  bonos  mores) 
sometimes  indulged  in  them.  In  allud¬ 
ing  to  this  circumstance,  Defoe  says, 
“  I  remember  my  grandfather  had  a 
huntsman,  who  used  the  same  famili¬ 
arity  (that  of  giving  party  names  to  ani¬ 
mals)  with  his  dogs  ;  and  he  had  his 
Roundhead  and  his  Cavalier,  his  Goring 
and  his  Waller  ;  and  all  the  generals  in 
both  armies  were  hounds  in  his  pack, 
till,  the  times  turning,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  fain  to  scatter  his  pack,  and 
make  them  up  of  more  dog-like  sir- 
names.”  It  was  probably  from  this  re¬ 
lative  that  Defoe  inherited  a  freehold 
estate,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  vain; 
and  w’hich  seems  to  have  influenced  his 
opinions  in  his  theory  of  the  right  of 
popular  election,  and  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution.  His  father  was  a  person  of  a 
different  cast — a  rigid  Dissenter  ;  and 
from  him  his  son  appears  to  have  im¬ 
bibed  the  grounds,  of  his  opinions  and 
practice.  He  was  living  at  an  advanced 
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age  in  1705.  The  following  curious  me¬ 
morandum,  signed  by  him  at  this  period, 
throws  some  light  on  his  character,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  times  : — “  Sarah 
Pierce  lived  with  us,  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  since,  about  two  years, 
and  behaved  herself  so  well,  that  we  re¬ 
commended  her  to  Mr.  Cave,  that  godly 
minister,  which  we  should  not  have 
done,  had  not  her  conversation  been  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gospel.  From  my  lodg¬ 
ings,  at  the  Bell  in  Broad  Street,  having 
lately  left  my  house  in  Throgmorton 
Street,  October  10,  1705.  Witness  my 
hand,  James  Foe.” 

Young  Defoe  was  brought  up  for  the 
ministry,  and  educated  with  this  view  at 
the  Dissenting  Academy  of  Mr.  Charles 
Morton,  at  Newington  Green,  where 
Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  John  Wesley,  and  who  after¬ 
wards  wrote  against  the  Dissenters, 
was  brought  up  with  him.  Whether 
from  an  unsettled  inclination,  or  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  inability  to  supply  the  necessary 
expenses,  he  never  finished  his  education 
here.  He  not  long  after  joined  in  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  rebellion  in  1685,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner  with  the 
rest  of  the  duke’s  followers.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  he  owed  his  safety  to  his  being  a 
native  of  London,  and  his  person  not 
being  known  in  the  West  of  England, 
where  that  movement  chiefly  took  place. 
He  now  applied  himself  to  business, 
and  became  a  kind  of  hosefactor.  He 
afterwards  set  up  a  Dutch  tile-manufac¬ 
tory  at  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  and  derived 
great  profit  from  it ;  but  his  being  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  pillory  for  his  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters ,  (one  of  the 
truest,  ablest,  and  most  seasonable 
pamphlets  ever  published),  and  the 
heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  involved  him  in  distress  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  ever  after.  He  occasionally,  in¬ 
deed,  seemed  to  be  emerging  from 
obscurity,  and  to  hold  his  head  above 
water  for  a  time,  (and  at  one  period  had 
built  himself  a  handsome  house  at  Stoke 
Newington,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
there),  but  this  show  of  prosperity  was 
of  short  continuance ;  all  of  a  sudden, 
we  find  him  immersed  in  poverty  and 
law  as  deeply  as  ever  ;  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that,  with  all  his  ability  and  indus¬ 
try,  however  he  might  be  formed  to 
serve  his  country,  or  delight  mankind, 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  born 
to  make  their  fortunes — either  from  a 
careless,  improvident  disposition,  that 
squanders  away  its  advantages,  or  a  san¬ 
guine  and  restless  temper,  that  con¬ 
stantly  abandons  a  successful  pursuit  for 
some  new  and  gilded  project.  Defoe 


took  an  active  and  enthusiastic  part  in 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  was  person¬ 
ally  known  to  King  William,  of  whom 
he  was  a  sort  of  idolater,  and  evinced  a 
spirit  of  knight-errantry  in  defence  of 
his  character  and  memory  whenever  it 
was  attacked.  He  was  released  from 
prison  (after  lying  there  two  years)  by 
the  interference  and  friendship  of  Har¬ 
ley,  who  introduced  him  to  Queen  Anne, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  on  several 
confidential  missions,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  effecting  the  Union  with. Scot¬ 
land.  His  personal  obligations  to  Har¬ 
ley  fettered  his  politics  during  the  four 
last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  threw  a 
cloud  over  his  popularity  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  reign,  but  fixed  no  stain  upon  his 
character,  except  in  the  insinuations 
and  slanders  of  his  enemies,  whether  of 
his  own  or  the  opposite  party.  It  was 
not  till  after  he  had  retired  from  the 
battle,  covered  with  scars  and  bruises, 
but  without  a  single  trophy  or  reward, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  indefatigable 
and  undeniable  services  in  defence  of  the 
cause  he  had  all  life  espoused — when  he 
was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  arid  struck 
down  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy — that  he 
thought  of  commencing  novel  writer, 
for  his  amusement  and  subsistence.  The 
most  popular  of  his  novels,  Robinson 
Crusoe ,  was  published  in  the  year  1719? 
and  he  poured  others  from  his  pen,  for 
the  remaining  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his 
life,  as  fast,  and  with  as  little  apparent 
effort,  as  he  had  formerly  done  lam¬ 
poons,  reviews,  and  pamphlets. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  incessant  war 
he  waged  with  crying  abuses,  with 
priestcraft  and  tyranny,  and  the  straight 
line  of  consistency  and  principle  which 
he  followed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  career — he  was  a  powerful 
though  unpolished  satirist  in  verse,  (as 
his  True-born  Englishman  sufficiently 
proves) ; — was  master  of  an  admirable 
prose  style  ; — in  his  Review ,  (a  periodi¬ 
cal  paper  which  was  published  three 
times  a-week  for  nine  years  together), 
led  the  way  to  that  class  of  essay- writ¬ 
ing,  and  those  dramatic  sketches  of  com¬ 
mon  life  and  manners,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  so  happily  perfected  by  Steele 
and  Addison  ; — in  his  Essays  on  Trade, 
anticipated  many  of  those  broad  and 
liberal  principles  which  are  regarded  as 
modern  discoveries  ; — in  his  Moral  Es¬ 
says,  and  some  of  his  Novels,  undoubt¬ 
edly  set  the  example  of  that  minute  de¬ 
scription  and  perplexing  casuistry,  of 
which  Richardson  so  successfully  avail¬ 
ed  himself ; — was  among  the  first  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  intellectual  equality,  and  the 
necessity  of  improvements  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  women  ; — suggested  the  project 
of  Saving  Batiks,  and  an  Asylum  far 
Idiots; — among  other  notable  services 
and  claims  to  attention,  by  his  thoughts 
on  the  best  mode  of  watching  and  light¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  might 
be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  system  of  police  ;  and  even  in  party 
matters,  and  the  heats  and  rancorous 
differences  of  jarring  sects,  generally 
seized  on  that  point  of  view  which  dis¬ 
played  most  moderation  and  good  sense, 
and  in  his  favourite  conclusions  and  ar¬ 
guments,  was  half  a  century  before  his 
contemporaries,  who,  for  that  reason, 
made  common  cause  against  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  sue- 
cess  of  his  publications,  Deloe,  we  la¬ 
ment  to  add,  had  to  struggle  with  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties,  heightened  by  domestic 
afflictions.  To  the  last,  when  on  the 
brink  of  death,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
jail ;  and  the  ingratitude  and  ill-beha¬ 
viour  of  his  son  in  embezzling  some  pro¬ 
perty  which  Defoe  had  made  over  for 
the  benefit  of  his  sisters  and  mother, 
completed  his  distress.  He  was  sup¬ 
ported  in  these  painful  circumstances  by 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr.  Baker, 
who  had  married  his  youngest  daughter, 
Sophia. 

“  From  this  scene  of  sorrow, ’’  says 
Mr.  Wilson,  “  we  must  now  hasten  to 
an  event,  that  dropped  before  it  the 
dark  curtain  of  time.  Having  received 
a  wound  that  was  incurable,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  anguish 
arising  from  it  sunk  deep  in  his  spirits, 
and  hastened  the  crises  that,  in  a  few 
months,  brought  his  troubles  to  a  final 
close.  The  "time  of  his  death  has  been 
variously  stated ;  but  it  took  place  upon 
the  24th  of  April,  1731,  when  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  hiiving  been 
born  in  the  year  1661.  Cibber  and 
others  state  that  he  died  at  his  house  at 
Islington  ;  but  this  is  incorrect.  The 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in 
which  he  drew  his  first  bre  ath,  was  also 
destined  to  receive  his  last.  This  we 
learn  from  the  parish  register,  which 
hits  been  searched  for  the  purpose;  and 
farther  informs  us,  that  he  went  off  in  a 
lethargy.  He  was  buried  from  thence, 
upon  the  26th  of  April,  in  Tindall’s 
Burying- ground,  now  most  known  by 
the  name  of  Bunhill  Fields.  The  entry 
in  the  register,  written  probably  by  some 
ignorant  person,  who  made  a  strange 
blunder  of  his  name,  is  as  follows  : — 
*  1731.  April  26.  Mr.  Dubow.  Cripple- 
gate.’  Ilis  wife  did  not  long  survive 
him.’’ — Edinburgh  Review —  article , 
IVilson’s  Life  of  Defoe. 
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“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

SlI  AK8PEAKE. 


EMULATION. 

Theseus  had  in  such  estimation  the 
virtue  of  Hercules,  that  in  the  night 
his  dreams  were  all  of  that  hero’s  ac¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  day  a  continual  emu¬ 
lation  stirred  him  up  to  perforin  the 
like  ;  as  in  after  ages  Themistocles  was, 
when  he  said  that  the  trophies  of  Mil- 
tiades  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep. 

hangman’s  wages  :  thirteen  pence 

HALFPENNY. 

“  I  cannot  really  say  (says  Butler  in 
Hudibras,)  whence  that  sum  was  called 
hangman’s  wages,  unless  in  allusion  to 
the  Halifax  law,  or  the  customary  law 
of  the  Forest  of  Hardwick,  by  which 
every  felon  taken  within  the  liberty  or 
precincts  of  the  said  forest,  with  goods 
to  the  value  of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny, 
should,  after  three  market-days  in  the 
town  of  Halifax,  after  his  apprehension 
and  condemnation,  be  taken  to  a  gibbet 
there,  and  have  his  head  cut  off  from 
his  body.”  P.  T.  W. 


LINES  BY  THOMAS  WYNNE  KING  ON 
HIMSELF. 

I  am,  perhaps,  as  you  may  say, 

A  very  curious  creature  ; 

For  I  am  changing  every  day, 

My  name,  my  shape,  and  nature. 

Tom  King  I  am — and  so  am  known, 
But  isn’t  it  provoking  ? 

Whenever  I  to  jest  am  prone, 

They  tell  me  I  am  Jo  King. 

Though  fat  I  am,  as  any  bull, 

With  aptitude  for  sinking  ; 

If  I  by  chance  seem  rather  dull, 

They  swear  that  I  am  thin  King. 

In  figure  I  am  short  and  squat, 

Yet  if  with  ladies  walking, 

I  laugh,  and  chatter,  and  “  all  that,” 
They  vow  that  I  am  tall  King. 

At  night  they  do  admit  my  claim, 

When  Sol  to  rest  is  sinking, 

They  call  me  by  my  proper  name, 

And  really  find  me  IVynne  King. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHRASE  u  SPICK  AND 
SPAN  NEW.” 

Butler,  in  his  Hudibras ,  says,  “  Mr. 
Ray,  observes,  that  this  proverbial  phrase, 
according  to  Mr.  Howel,  comes  from 
Spica ,  an  ear  of  corn  ;  but  rather,  says 
he,  as  I  am  informed  from  a  better  au¬ 
thor,  Spike  is  a  sort  of  Nail,  and  Spawn 
the  Chip  of  a  boat ;  so  that  it  is  all  one 
as  to  say,  every  Chip  and  Nail  is  new. 
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But  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  it 
rather  comes  from  Spike ,  which  signi¬ 
fies  a  Nail;  and  a  Nail  in  measure  is 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a  yard  ;  and  Span , 
which  is  in  measure  a  quarter  of  a  yard ; 
or  nine  inches  ;  and  all  that  is  meant  by 
it,  when  applied  to  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
is,  that  it  has  been  just  measured  from 
the  piece  by  the  Nail  and  Span.” 


CHARITABLE  MULE. 

The  celebrated  Spanish  lawyer,  Marlin 
Azpilcueta,  was  so  charitable  to  the 
poor,  that  he  seldom  passed  a  beggar 
without  giving  him  alms  ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  the  mule  on  which  he  usually  rode, 
would  stop  of  its  own  accord  when  he 
saw  a  beggar.  P.  T.  W. 


ROYAL  COCKNEY  STAG  HUNT. 

John  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London, 
1633,  says,  “Friday  the  24th  of  July, 
1629,  King  Charles  having  hunted  a 
stagge  or  hart,  from  Wansted  in  Essex, 
kild  him  in  Nightingall  Lane,  in  the 
Hamblet  of  Wapping,  in  a  garden  be¬ 
longing  to  one - ,  who  had  some 

damage  among  his  herbes,  by  reason  of 
the  multitude  of  people  there  assembled 
suddenly.’’  P.  T.  W. 


ORIGIN  OF  A  LARGE  SARACEN’S  HEAD 
FOR  A  SIGN. 

John  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk ,  says, 
relating  to  war — “  Do  not  undervalue 
an  enemy  by  whom  you  have  been 
worsted.  When  our  countrymen  came 
home  from  fighting  with  the  Saracens , 
and  were  beaten  by  them,  they  pictured 
them  with  huge,  big,  terrible  faces, 
(as  you  still  see  the  sign  of  the  Sara¬ 
cen’s  head  is)  w'hen  in  truth  they  were 
like  other  men.  But  this  they  did  to 
save  their  own  credit  ”  Ibid. 


ROYAL  EXAMPLE. 

Where  the  royal  power,  saith  Plato, 
meets  with  a  mind  addicted  to  philoso¬ 
phy  or  virtue,  there  vice  is  subdued  and 
made  inferior  to  virtue  ;  no  man  is  really 
blessed  but  he  that  is  wise  ;  and  happy 
are  his  auditors  who  can  hear  and  re¬ 
ceive  those  words  that  flow  from  his 
mouth  ;  there  is  no  need  of  compulsion 
or  menaces  to  subject  the  multitude,  for 
that  lustre  of  virtue  which  shines  bright 
in  the  good  example  of  a  governor,  in¬ 
vites  and  inclines  them  to  wisdom,  and 
insensibly  leads  them  to  an  innocent  and 
happy  life ;  which  being  conducted  by 
friendship  and  concord,  and  supported 
on  each  side  with  temperance  and  jus¬ 
tice,  is  of  long  and  lasting  continuance  ; 
and  worthy  is  that  prince  of  all  rule 


and  dominion  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  lead  his  subjects  into  such  a  state  of 
felicity. 


EXTRAORDINARY  circumstance  re¬ 
lating  TO  DAVID  BECK,  AN  EMI¬ 
NENT  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 

“As  he  travelled  (says  Pilkington,) 
through  Germany,  he  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  at  an  inn,  where  he  lodged, 
and  the  illness  terminated  in  his  appa¬ 
rent  death,  so  that  he  was  laid  out  as  a 
corpse.  His  valets,  who  attended,  re¬ 
gretted  the  event,  and  as  they  sat  by 
his  bedside,  relieved  their  sorrow  by 
drinking  freely.  One  of  them,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  suggested,  that 
their  master  was  fond  of  a  glass  while 
he  was  alive,  and  proposed  to  testify 
their  gratitude  by  giving  him  a  glass, 
though  he  were  dead.  Accordingly, 
they  raised  his  head,  and  endeavoured 
to  put  some  liquor  into  his  mouth.  Upon 
this,  Beck  opened  his  eyes,  and  the 
servant  compelled  him  to  sw’allow  what 
remained  in  the  glass.  The  painter  re¬ 
vived,  and,  by  due  attention,  not  only 
escaped  interment,  but  perfectly  re¬ 
covered.”  P.  T.  W. 


IDLENESS. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  to  hope, 
but  without  ground  and  without  conse¬ 
quences  :  the  bliss  with  which  he  solaces 
his  hours,  he  always  expects  from 
others,  though  very  often  he  knows  not 
from  whom  ;  he  folds  his  arms  about 
him,  and  sits  in  expectation  of  some 
revolution  in  the  state  that  shall  raise 
him  to  greatness,  or  some  golden  shower 
that  shall  load  him  with  wealth  ;  he 
dozes  away  the  day  in  musing  upon  the 
morrow ;  and  at  the  end  of  life,  is 
roused  from  his  dream  only  to  discover 
that  the  time  of  action  is  past,  and  that 
he  can  now  show  his  wisdom  only  by 
repentance.  Johnson. 
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The  picturesque  rusticity  of  the  above 
Engraving  would  invite  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  even  did  it  not  enjoy  the 
lettered  fame  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
an  amiable  dramatic  poet.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  portion  of  the  village  of  Little 
Beckford,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south¬ 
east  from  Eaton  Socon,  upon  the  great 
north  road,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the 
county  of  Bedford.  Here  Nicholas 
Rowe  was  born,  in  the  year  1678,  in 
the  rural  dwelling  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Cut,  and  was  the  house  of 
his  maternal  grandfather.  The  poet 
was  the  son  of  John  Rowe,  Esq., 
sergeant- at -law,  possessing  a  consi¬ 
derable  estate,  with  a  good  house,  at 
Lambertoun,  in  Devonshire.  The  an¬ 
cestor  from  whom  he  descended  in  a 
direct  line,  received  the  arms  borne  by 
his  descendants  for  his  bravery  in  the 
Holy  War. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private 
school  at  Highgate ;  and  being  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Westminster,  was  at 
twelve  years  old  chosen  one  of  the  king’s 
scholars  :  his  master  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Busby. 

At  sixteen,  Rowe  was  entered  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  so  far  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 
When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  left  more  to  his  own 
direction,  and  probably  from  that  time 
suffered  law  gradually  to  give  way  to 
poetry.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
produced  his  first  tragedy  of  “  The 
Ambitious  Stepmother,”  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  so  much  favour,  that  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  from  that  time  wholly  to 
elegant  literature. 

We  pass  over  “  Tamerlane,”  his  next 
tragedy,  to  “The  Fair  Penitent, ”  re¬ 
modelled  from  “  The  Fatal  Dowry”  of 
Massinger,  which  Johnson  esteems  as 
“  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  on 
the  stage.”  He  next  attempted  comedy, 
and,  in  1706,  wrrote  “The  Biter,” which 
being  altogether  a  failure,  he  was  pru¬ 
dent  enough  to  keep  to  his  own  line  of 
writing  ;  *  and  from  that  time  to  1715 
his  “Ulysses,”  “Royal  Convert*”  “Jane 
Shore,”  and  “  Lady  Jane  Grey,”  ap- 

*  Rowe  prided  himself  on  this  comedy,  and. 
though  the  audience  damned  it,  he  sat  in  the 
house,  and  laughed  with  great  vehemence  at 
what  he  thought  good  points.  This  was  cha¬ 
ritable.  at  all  events,  and  saved  the  audience 
much  trouble;  for  of  all  inconvenience,  invo¬ 
luntary  laughter  is  the  greatest.  We  wish  some 
of  the  dull  force-writers  of  our  day  had  the 
same  consideration  for  their  audience. 
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peared  in  succession — of  which  <c  Jane 
Shore’  ’  still,  and  probably  long  will,  keep 
the  stage.  Johnson  sums  up  the  merits 
of  this  piece  in  a  few  words  :  “  This 
play,”  observes  he,  “  consisting  chiefly 
of  domestic  scenes  and  private  distress, 
lays  hold  upon  the  heart.  The  wife  is 
forgiven  because  she  repents,  and  the 
husband  is  honoured  because  he  for¬ 
gives.”  We  may  add,  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  few  performances  carry  with 
them  so  forcibly  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience. 

His  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  “  Lady 
Jane  Grey.”  He  was  willing  to  im¬ 
prove  his  fortune  by  other  arts  than 
poetry.  Being  a  decided  whig,  when 
the  Duke  of  Queensbury  was  made 
secretary  of  state,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Rowe  his  under  secretary.  This  post 
he  lost  on  the  death  of  his  patron  ;  and 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
made  poet-laureate  in  place  of  Tate. 
He  likewise  obtained  other  posts,  the 
emoluments  of  which,  aided  by  his  pa¬ 
ternal  fortune,  enabled  him  to  live  re¬ 
spectably.  He  was  twice  married,  to 
women  of  good  family,  and  had  a  son  by 
his  first  wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his 
second.  He  died  in  1718,  aged  45  ;  and 
was  buried  among  the  poets  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  where  his  widow  has 
erected  a  superb  monument  to  his 
memory. 

The  personal  character  of  Rowe 
seems  to  have  been  very  respectable. 
Pope  esteemed  his  companionable  qua¬ 
lities  very  highly;  and  Dr.  Wei  wood 
has  represented  the  poet  in  an  amiable 
light,  in  the  character  of  him  prefixed 
to  Rowe’s  translation  of  Lucan’s  Phar- 
salia. 

Unannoyed  by  embarrassment,  and 
unlike  most  poets,  possessing  a  compe¬ 
tent  fortune,  he  wrote  for  fame,  and 
therefore  not  in  haste.  His  works  bear 
few  marks  of  negligence  or  hurry.  It 
is  remarkable  that  his  prologues  and 
epilogues  are  all  his  own.  His  edition 
of  Shakspeare  is  well  known  ;  yet  John¬ 
son  remarks  that  he  neither  received  nor 
expected  much  praise  for  this  under¬ 
taking. 

As  an  original  poet,  Rowe  appears  to 
most  advantage  in  a  few  tender  and 
pathetic  ballads  ;  but  as  a  translator,  he 
assumes  a  higher  character.  Johnson 
ranks  his  version  of  Pharsalia  as  a 
masterpiece.  Still  his  popularity,  as  a 
poet,  rests  more  upon  his  domestic  tra¬ 
gedies  ;  for  the  woes  of  Jane  Shore,  and 
the  penitence  of  Calista,  have  stronger 
hold  on  public  taste  than  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  classic  fable. 


THE  GIBBET. - A  FACT. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  mountainous  district  of  Craven, 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was  much 
infested  by  a  notorious  freebooter  of  the 
name  of  Tom  Lee.  Tom  was  one  of 
those  daring  spirits  of  the  old  school  of 
highwaymen,  who  in  levying  their  con¬ 
tributions  upon  his  majesty’s  liege  sub¬ 
jects,  occasionally  displayed  a  high-mind¬ 
edness  and  sparks  of  generous  feeling 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
cause. 

Y our  knight  of  the  road  in  those  days, 
was  none  of  your  shabby,  villanous  foot¬ 
pads,  skulking  behind  a  tree  and  ready 
to  bury  their  knife  in  your  breast  ere 
you  can  say  Jack  Robinson  ;  but  a  man 
who  carried  on  his  profession  in  an  open 
and  gentlemanly  manner ;  well-mounted, 
well-clad  ;  and  who  bade  you  “  stand 
and  deliver,5’  with  a  tone  of  authority, 
that  at  once  gave  you  to  understand  the 
consciousness  he  had  of  his  own  dignity, 
and  the  utter  fearlessness  with  which  fie 
exercised  his  avocation.  But  as  old 
Dame  Flibberty  used  to  say — “  lung 
gangs  V  pitcher  t’  th’  well,  but  it  comes 
hame  broken  at  last ;  ’ 5  such  was  the 
fate  of  Tom.  After  many  perilous 
escapes,  he,  poor  fellow,  like  the  rest 
of  his  fraternity,  was  doomed  to  swing 
upon  the  ignominious  tree. 

Lee  having  been  drinking  at  a  public 
house  in  Grossington,  a  village  in  Cra¬ 
ven,  with  the  doctor,  who  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  had  been  serviceable  to  him  in 
extracting  shot,  &c.,  a  dispute  concern¬ 
ing  some  trifling  subject  arose  between 
them.  The  glass  having  circulated 
freely,  and  the  doctor  in  the  warmth  of 
the  moment,  forgetting  the  dangerous 
character  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
dropped  some  hints  that  he  could  have 
done  the  job  for  him  long  since.  Tom 
turned  a  menacing  eye  and  scowling 
brow  upon  the  doctor,  and  muttering 
something  between  his  teeth,  immedi¬ 
ately  paid  his  reckoning  and  departed. 
The  doctor  on  his  way  home  that  night, 
had  to  pass  through  a  wood  a  mile  or 
two  distant  from  the  village.  Lee  being 
aware  of  this,  fastened  the  gate  at  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  wood,  and 
stationing  himself  a  short  distance  from 
the  road,  impatiently  awaited  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  arrival.  He  had  not  remained  long 
in  this  situation,  brooding  gloomily  over 
his  revenge,  before  the  sound  of  a 
horse’s  hoofs  announced  the  approach 
of  some  person  on  the  road;  and  Tom 
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having  ascertained  it  to  be  his  intended 
victim,  rushing  forward,  boldly  seized 
the  horse’s  bridle,  and  after  upbraiding 
the  doctor  with  his  expressed  intention 
to  betray  him,  fired — the  doctor  fell — 
and  for  this  murderous  act  Lee  having 
been  apprehended,  was  conveyed  to 
York  with  his  arms  pinioned,  and  legs 
tied  beneath  the  horse’s  belly.  He  was 
found  guilty,  executed,  and  his  body 
hung  in  chains  on  the  spot  where  he  hud 
perpetrated  the  horrid  deed. 

Though  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
had  incapacitated  this  desperado  from 
any  further  molestation  of  person  or 
property,  yet  over  the  minds  of  the  su¬ 
perstitious  and  the  ignorant,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  greater  dominion  than  ever. 
Many  are  the  tales  that  were  told  of  a 
supernatural  horseman,  that  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  might  be  seen  scour¬ 
ing  the  country  on  a  steed  that  seemed 
winged  with  lightning;  and  many  a  poor 
fellow  whom  necessity  compelled  to  pass 
by  the  spot  where  Tom’s  bones  hung 
bleaching  in  the  wind,  as  he  approach¬ 
ed  the  place,  would  shut  his  eyes,  hur¬ 
rying  by,  as  if  the  sight  of  so  ghastly  an 
object  would  for  ever  blast  him  with 
blindness,  while  a  cold  shuddering  of 
horror  damped  his  inmost  soul,  and 
made  his  very  flesh  creep  upon  his 
bones. 

Lee  had  long  been  exposed  upon  the 
gibbet  to  “  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm,’’  when  one  gusty  night  in  No¬ 
vember,  several  of  the  villagers,  as  they 
were  occasionally  wont,  had  assembled 
together  at  that  focus  of  mirth  and  in¬ 
telligence,  the  village  alehouse.  A  huge 
log  of  wood,  garnished  with  ruddy, 
glowing  peats,  sent  forth  a  cheerful 
blaze  upon  the  hearth,  and  banished  all 
anxiety  about  the  raging  of  the  storm 
without.  My  authority  does  not  men¬ 
tion  all  the  names  of  the  village  wor¬ 
thies,  who  upon  the  night  in  question, 
were  luxuriating  themselves  around  the 
aforementioned  joyous  blaze  ;  especial 
mention,  however,  is  made  of  Walter  the 
blacksmith,  a  fellow  with  iron  muscles 
and  steel  visage  ;  Snip  the  tailor,  a  sort 
of  a  hop  o’  my  thumb  chap  ;  and  Strap 
the  barber,  whose  tongue  ran  a  great  deal 
faster  than  his  wit,  though  that  was 
none  of  the  slowest.  There  was  also 
another  individual  in  this  honourable 
group,  whom  in  deference  to  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  importance,  we  cannot  dis¬ 
pose  of  so  unceremoniously  ;  and  that 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  sergeant 
Dawson. 

The  sergeant  after  having  been  for 
many  years  tossed  about  the  world  from 
“  wig  to  wall,”  had  now  retired  upon  a 
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small  pension  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  his  native  village.  In  person 
he  was  tall,  and  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
villagers,  “  as  straight  as  a  ramrod.’’ 
His  nose  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  needed 
not  to  have  blushed  for  the  scantiness  of 
its  dimensions,  even  though  it  had  been 
compared  with  that  of  a  celebrated  ge¬ 
neral  of  our  own  times  ;  and  this  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  large  bushy  eyebrow,  be¬ 
neath  which  rolled  an  eye  in  ever  rest¬ 
less  wildness — an  elevated  forehead  over 
which  straggled  a  few  bristly  hairs — a 
lip  sometimes  compressed  as  if  wrell 
pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  self-importance,  formed  altogether 
a  physiognomy  well  calculated  to  keep 
the  rebellious  sons  of  thunder  at  a  re¬ 
spectable  distance,  and  nearly  frighten 
out  of  their  wits  the  unfortunate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  awhward  squad.  However, 
upon  the  whole,  sergeant  Dawson  was  a 
decent  sort  of  fellow  enough,  loved  his 
joke,  his  pipe,  and  his  mug  of  Sir  John, 
and  was  at  once  “hand  and  glove’’ 
with  a  patient  listener  to  his  stories. 

It  wras  amusing  enough  to  see  the  old 
veteran  “  taking  his  ease  in  mine  inn,” 
descanting  upon  battles  and  sieges  to  the 
wondering  and  gaping  playunates  of  his 
youth  ;  and  ever  and  anon  mellowing 
his  discourse  by  blending  the  divine  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  Indian  weed  w7ith  the  heart 
warming  influence  of  nappy  brown. 
“  Whiff,  whiff*,’’  describing  the  taking 
of  Quebec  under  the  valiant  Wolfe  ; 
“  whiff* — here  ran  the  river,”  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  tracing  among 
the  ale  spilled  upon  the  table,  “  and 
here  was  the  steep  and  shelving  bank  up 
which  wre  had  to  scramble  in  the  night 
as  well  as  we  could  ;  and  there  is  the 
spot — God  bless  his  majesty — where  my 
left  hand  wras  blown  off,  as  clean  as  a 
riband,  by  the  wrrist.” 

On  the  night  in  question  the  sergeant 
was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  an  old, 
black,  oak  long-settle,  spelling  and  con¬ 
ning  over  a  tattered  newspaper,  that 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
parson,  schoolmaster,  exciseman,  and 
various  others,  came  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  to  be  thumbed  to 
pieces  at  the  ale  bench  ;  while  “  owrre 
th’  bleezing  ingle”  stood  Andrew 
McPherson,  the  travelling  Scotchman, 
drying  his  rain  bespattered  garments, 
and  holding  forth  to  the  landlady  on  the 
merits  of  a  piece  of  long-lawn  which  she 
seemed  desirous  of  purchasing.  Andrew 
was  a  shrewd,  cunning  fellow,  who  took 
care  for  the  most  part  to  keep  his  hand 
upon  his  bawbie;  a  kind  of  walking 
newspaper,  wherein  such  important  ar¬ 
ticles  as  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 
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other  interesting  et  caeteras,  were  duly 
and  carefully  entered,  and  as  duly  and 
carefully  delivered — I  don’t  mean  to  say 
entirely  free  of  expense,  for  Andrew 
sometimes  contrived  to  drop  in  upon  the 
gude  wife  for  not  a  small  piece  of 
whangby  cheese  and  haver  cake — a  re¬ 
past  not  to  be  despised  by  a  stomach 
subjected  to  the  twofold  influence  of  toil 
and  mountain  air  ;  though  the  axe  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  be  applied  to  the  cheese 
ere  its  dismemberment  could  be  effected. 
Andrew’s  usual  salutation  was  “  weel, 
dame,  or  weel  bonny,  are  ye  wanting  ony 
thing  i’  my  way  to-day  ?’’  In  short  he 
was  no  way  degenerated  from  his  hon¬ 
oured  namesake  the  tutelar  saint  of  his 
country. 

“  It’s  a  vary,  cauld,  blusterie  night 
this,”  observed  Andrew  as  he  drew  from 
the  fire  and  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  sergeant. 

“  Blustering  enough,  no  doubt,”  re¬ 
plied  the  sergeant,  “if  we  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  creaking  of  the  sign  and  the 
rattling  of  the  windows  ;  but  me  thinks, 
an  old  soldier,  who  many  a  time  and  oft, 
hath  had  naught  but  the  earth  for  his 
bed,  his  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  and  the 
wild  winds  for  his  lullaby,  should  reck 
little  of  a  squall  of  wind  or  a  few  drops 
of  rain.” 

“  Weel,  aweel,  maister  sarjun,”  says 
Andrew,  “  ye  may  blaw  it  as  leetly  as 
ye  please  man;  but  mony’s  the  bitter 
blast  I’ve  had  o’  itmysel,  tuggin  through 
thick  and  thin  wi’  my  canny  braw  pack 
o’  my  shouther.’’ 

“  A  fig  for  your  ‘  cauld  blusterie 
night,’  ”  interrupted  the  sergeant,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  rebuke  with  a  hearty,  good 
swig  of  his  favourite  Sir  John  ;  “  what 
news  ?” 

“  I’ve  nane  particlar  to  tell,”  replied 
McPherson,  “  syne’s  ye’ve  may  be  heard 
as  weell’s  mysel  bout  the  dainty  chiel 
wha  was  terrified  out  o’  his  wits  i’  pass¬ 
ing  the  gibbet  a  night  or  twa  back.” 

“Ha!  ha!  is  that  all?”  says  the 
sergeant. 

“  Nae  doubt  maister  sarjun,  but  ye’re 
a  bauld  hearted  fellow,”  answered 
M‘Pherson,  “  and  ane  that  canna  be 
•flustered  wi’  a  trifle  ;  but  were  I  guilty 
o’  bettin  wagers  I  suld  nae  fear  to  lay 
twa  ells  o’  my  best  lang-lawn  to  their 
equivalent  i’  siller,  that  ye  dare  na  gang 
to  the  gibbet  to  night,  and  ask  Tom  how 
he  is.” 

The  sergeant  did  not  anticipate  this 
“  home  thrust”  of  Andrew,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  like  a  prudent  general,  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  a  counter  revolution,  by 
asserting  that  he  was  not  so  much  afraid 
of  going  to  the  gibbet  as  he  was  loth  to 


leave  his  warm  seat  in  the  corner.  But 
McPherson  continuing  to  press  his  point, 
considerations  for  his  reputed  valour,  and 
his  copious  libations  during  the  evening 
to  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  (by  the  by  the 
valiant  Sir  John  ought  to  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  an  earldom  long  since),  finally 
overcame  Dawson’s  attachment  to  his 
favourite  corner,  and  having  accepted 
Andrew’s  wager,  he  accordingly  set  out 
on  his  enterprise. 

It  was  drawing  near  midnight  when  the 
sergeant  left  the  inn ;  the  moon  was  ob¬ 
scured  by  a  dense,  heavy  mass  of  clouds, 
that  black  as  a  raven Is  wing,  brooded 
gloomily  over  the  desolate  expanse 
around  ;  the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall ; 
and  the  wind  had  sunk  into  a  calm  ;  but 
it  was  like  that  awful  calm  which  is  said 
to  be  the  harbinger  of  death  —  while 
every  now  and  then,  a  hollow  gust  as  it 
swept  from  the  hills,  seemed  like  the 
moan  of  the  dying,  faint  and  yet  fainter, 
ere  the  struggling  spirit  frees  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  mortality.  Dawson 
felt  this,  and  though  as  a  soldier  he  was 
not  inclined  to  treat  such  feelings  with 
too  much  indulgence,  yet  they  came 
over  him  again  and  again,  and  would  not 
be  repressed  : — 

‘‘  Shadows  to  nisrht 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  sol¬ 
diers.” 

Despite  these  unwelcome  visitations, 
the  sergeant,  however,  still  continued  to 
hold  on  his  way,  fortifying  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  by  calling  to  mind  his 
former  perilous  achievements.  “  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  him,”  he  thus 
argued,  “  to  be  exposed  to  the  terrors 
of  the  night — he  had  often  been  engaged 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle  where 
bullets  were  showered  around  him  as 
thick  as  hail — he  had  never  feared  to 
face  the  living,  why  should  he  now  quail 
before  the  dead  ?”  Reasons  to  be  sure 
sufficiently  cogent,  but  which,  like  those 
of  greater  philosophers  under  similar 
circumstances,  were  found  to  be  ineffec¬ 
tual  in  warding  oft’  the  foul  fiend. 

By  this  time  Dawson  had  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  wood,  at  the  further  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  the  gibbet  was  placed. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  entered 
— the  wind  had  again  risen,  and  howled 
fearfully  around  him,  as  if  a  thousand 
demons  were  gibbering  in  the  air — again 
he  pushed  on — the  withered  leaves  rust¬ 
led  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  pale  beams 
of  the  moon,  struggling  through  the 
leafless  branches  of  the  trees,  threw  but 
a  faint,  flickering  light  across  the  road, 
barely  sufficient  to  direct  his  steps.  He 
heard,  or  fancied  he  heard,  the  panting 
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ol  a  hard-ridden  steed — quicker,  deeper, 
nearer,  and  ere  he  could  turn  his  head, 
the  supernatural  horseman  swept  by  him 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind.  Still 
he  urged  on,  and  in  a  moment  more  he 
stood  full  in  front  of  the  gibbet.  The 
moon,  now  on  a  sudden,  broke  from  be¬ 
hind  a  rugged  mass  of  clouds,  and 
poured  down  the  whole  volume  of  her 
light  full  upon  the  hideous  spectacle. 
It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  anxiety.  He 
saw — and  accustomed  as  he  had  been  to 
scenes  of  carnage  and  slaughter — saw 
with  feelings  of  horror  the  nameless,  in¬ 
describable  thing,  hung  on  high,  grin¬ 
ning  with  lipless  mouth,  and  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  irons  as  the  fleshless 
frame  swung  from  side  to  side  with 
every  gust  of  wind.  But  what  language 
can  depict  his  terror  and  amazement, 
when  on  proposing  the  stipulated  ques¬ 
tion,  “  How  are  you  Tom  ?” — “  Cold 
and  wet,”  was  the  immediate  reply  in  a 
wildly  hollow’,  sepulchral  tone.  The 
poor  sergeant  actually  fancied  the  ghastly 
skeleton  already  descending  from  the 
tree,  eager  to  clutch  him  in  its  bony 
gripe.  However  not  having  much  re¬ 
lish  for  such  infernal  contact,  he  showed 
his  spectral  foe  a  pair  of  clean  heels, 
and  arrived  at  the  inn  in  somewhat 
less  time  than  it  had  taken  him  in 
leaving  it. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  story  is 
this  :  Andrew  having  been  frequently 
subjected  to  the  trying  ordeals  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  sergeant’s  tales  of  war  and 
blood,  hit  upon  this  scheme  of  putting 
his  mettle  to  the  proof;  and  by  taking 
a  shorter  cut,  and  making  greater  speed, 
arrived  sooner  at  the  gibbet,  w’here  sta¬ 
tioning  himself,  he  delivered  the  appall¬ 
ing  answer  which  so  terrified  our  old 
friend  the  sergeant. 

IVilsilL  J.  H. 


ON  READING  SOME  OF  MR.  KEATS’ 
VERSES. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Gladness  and  thought  my  listening  spirit  keep, 
As  I  your  verses,  gentle  poet,  read, 

Telling  of  daisied  field  and  flowery  mead. 

In  numbers  balmy  as  a  welcome  sleep. 

That  bathe  the  heart  in  sorrow,  and  that  weep 
In  beauty  and  in  hope  ;  and  captive  lead 
The  enamoured  soul,  that  cares  not  to  be  freed. 

From  thought  so  tranquil,  so  sincere  and  deep, 
Oh,  that  my  longing  mind  in  verses  bold. 
Winged  some  starlit  night  could  fly  above, 
There  with  thy  quiet  spirit  converse  hold, 

And  hear  it  tell  of  poetry  and  love; 

The  precious  lore  to  tyrants  I’d  unfold 

And  make  them  gentle  as  the  brooding  dove. 

J.  H.  L.  H. 


ANGELS  BEARING  THE  SPIRIT  OF  A 
POET  TO  HEAVEN. 

A  DREAM. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Delicious  chords  of  music  in  the  air, 

Float  in  bright  trembling  melody  around 
A  heav’nly  group,  that  in  that  realm  of  sound. 
Captive  did  keep  his  spirit,  and  upbear 
His  dreaming  senses,  to  a  kingdom  where 
Greatness  and  love  and  charity  surround 
The  altar  of  angel  worship,  good  profound; 

To  approach  whose  lustre  none  but  poets  dare. 

I  awoke,  and  looking  up  into  the  sky, 

Ihought,  for  an  instant,  that  I  saw  the  train. 
And  heard  their  music  still, —  ’twas  but  the  sigh 
That  lingered  in  my  senses,  of  the  strain  ; 
For  Poetry  and  Music  bore  him  high. 

From  worldly  vision,  to  their  own  domain. 

J.  H.  L  H. 


®l»t  &net&ote  ©allerg. 


COOKE  AND  INCLEDON,  VOLUNTEERS. 

Once,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
w;as  reviewing  the  corps  at  Chalk  Farm, 
he  took  particular  notice  of  Cooke,  who, 
though  deficient  in  speed,  was  a  very 
attentive  soldier.  The  usual  firing  and 
manoeuvres  being  gone  through,  a  sham 
fight  was  engaged  in,  and  the  troops  had 
to  make  their  wray  over  the  fields  about 
Hampstead  and  Highgate.  There  was 
a  high  bank  to  get  over  in  starting  from 
the  firing  ground,  up  which  the  young 
men  vaulted  with  little  difficulty  ; — not 
so  with  Cooke  :  he  ran  at  the  bank,  but 
he  ran  in  vain — he  could  not  mount  it ; 
by  dint  of  pulling  from  above,  and  push¬ 
ing  from  below,  however,  he  was  at 
length  hoisted  to  the  top,  when  he  found 
a  rail,  on  which  he  sat  to  recover  his 
breath.  As  he  came  to  himself,  a 
little  urchin  squeaked  out,  u  Richard’s 
himself  again  !’>  “  I  wish  the  bastard 

dead  !”  snorted  out  Cooke,  still  half 
exhausted,  and  he  went  toddling  after 
the  skirmishers,  w’ho  had  bounded  on 
long  before — but  he  was  neither  last  nor 
least.  Charles  Incledon,  now  become 
corpulent,  brought  up  the  rear  at  little 
more  than  a  walk.  u  My  lad,”  said  he 
to  a  butcher’s  boy,  who  followed  the 
troops,  “  carry  this  d — d  gun  for  me, 
and  I;ll  give  you  a  shilling.”  He  then 
started  off  a  little  quicker,  but  was 
nearly  thrown  down  by  his  sword  getting 
between  his  legs  ;  a  little  girl  just  then 
caught  his  eye  :  “  My  little  girl,”  said 
Charles,  do  carry  this  d — d  sword  for 
me,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  shilling.”  This, 
too  was  done  ;  and  at  the  halt,  Incle¬ 
don  made  his  appearance,  round  and 
green  as  a  cabbage,  accompanied  by  his 
male  and  female  armour-bearers,  to  the 
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no  small  amusement  of  his  comrades, 
and  of  the  by-standers.  “  What  a 
shame,  ”  exclaimed  Cooke,  “  that  the 
first  singer  in  the  world  should  be  the 
last  soldier  in  the  field  !’’ 


im.  Johnson’s  padding. 

Last  summer  I  made  an  excursion  to 
Scotland,  with  the  intention  of  com¬ 
pleting  my  series  of  views,  and  went 
over  the  same  ground  described  by  the 
learned  tourists,  Doctor  Johnson  and 
Boswell.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking 
very  long  walks  on  these  occasions  ;  and 
perceiving  a  storm  threaten,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  a  small  building.  I 
arrived  in  time  at  a  neat  little  inn,  and 
was  received  by  a  respectable-looking 
man  and  his  wife,  who  did  all  in  their 
power  to  make  me  comfortable.  After 
eating  some  excellent  fried  mutton- 
chops,  and  drinking  a  quart  of  ale,  I 
asked  the  landlord  to  sit  down,  and  par¬ 
take  of  a  bowl  of  whisky-punch.  I 
found  him,  as  the  Scotch  generally  are, 
very  intelligent,  and  full  of  anecdote,  of 
which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  : — 

“  Sir,  ’’said  the  landlord,  “  this  inn 
was  formerly  kept  by  Andrew  Mac- 
gregor,  a  relation  of  mine ;  and  these 
hard-bottomed  chairs  (in  which  we  are 
now  sitting)  were,  years  ago,  filled  by 
the  great  tourists  Doctor  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  travelling  like  the  lion  and 
jackal.  Boswell  generally  preceded 
the  Doctor  in  search  of  food,  and  being 
much  pleased  with  the  look  of  the  house, 
followed  his  nose  into  the  larder,  where 
he  saw  a  fine  leg  of  mutton.  He  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  roasted  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and  gave  particular  orders 
for  a  nice  pudding.  ‘  Now,’  says  he, 
*  make  the  best  of  all  puddings.’  Elated 
with  his  good  luck,  he  immediately  went 
out  in  search  of  his  friend,  and  saw  the 
giant  of  learning  slowly  advancing  on  a 
pony. 

“  ‘  My  dear  Sir,’  said  Boswell,  out  of 
breath  with  joy,  ‘  good  news  !  I  have 
;ust  bespoke,  at  a  comfortable  and  clean 
inn  here,  a  delicious  leg  of  mutton  :  it  is 
now  getting  ready,  and  I  flatter  myself 
we  shall  make  an  excellent  meal.’ — 
Johnson  looked  pleased — ‘  And  I  hope,’ 
said  he,  ‘  you  have  bespoke  a  pudding.’ 
‘  Sir,  you  will  have  your  favourite  pud* 
ding,’  replied  the  other. 

“  Johnson  got  off  the  pony,  and  the 
poor  animal,  relieved  from  the  giant, 
smelt  his  way  into  the  stable.  Boswell 
ushered  the  Doctor  into  the  house,  and 
left  him  to  prepare  for  this  delicious 
treat.  Johnson  feeling  his  coat  rather 


damp,  from  the  mist  of  the  mountains, 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and  threw  his 
upper  garment  on  a  chair  before  the 
fire  :  he  sat  on  the  hob,  near  a  little  boy 
who  was  very  busy  attending  the  meat. 
Johnson  occasionally  peeped  from  be¬ 
hind  his  coat,  while  the  boy  kept  basting 
the  mutton.  Johnson  did  not  like  the 
appearance  of  his  head  ;  when  he  shitt¬ 
ed  the  basting-ladle  from  one  hand ,  the 
other  hand  was  never  idle,  and  the  doctor 
thought  at  the  same  time  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  fall  on  the  meat,  upon  which  he 
determined  to  eat  no  mutton  on  that 
day.  The  dinner  announced  ;  Boswell 
exclaimed,  ‘My  dear  doctor,  here  comes 
the  mutton — what  a  picture  !  done  to  a 
turn,  and  looks  so  beautifully  brown  !  ’ 
The  doctor  tittered.  After  a  short  grace, 
Boswell  said — - 

“  ‘  I  suppose,  sir,  I  am  to  carve,  as 
usual ;  what  part  shall  I  help  you  to  ?  ’ 
The  doctor  replied— - 

“  ‘  My  dear  Bozzy,  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  you  before,  but  I  am  determined  to 
abstain  from  meat  to-day.’ 

“  ‘  O  dear  !  this  is  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,’  said  Bozzy. 

“  ‘  Say  no  more  ;  I  shall  make  myself 
ample  amends  with  the  pudding.’ 

“  Boswell  commenced  the  attack,  and 
made  the  first  cut  at  the  mutton.  ‘  How 
the  gravy  runs  ;  what  fine-flavoured  fat, 
so  nice  and  brown,  too.  Oh,  sir,  you 
would  have  relished  this  prime  piece  of 
mutton.’ 

“  The'  meat  being  removed,  in  came 
the  long  wished  for  pudding.  The  doc¬ 
tor  looked  joyous,  fell  eagerly  to,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  nearly  finished  all  the 
pudding  /  The  table  was  cleared,  and 
Boswell  said — 

“  ‘  Doctor,  while  I  was  eating  the 
mutton  you  seemed  frequently  inclined . 
to  laugh  ;  pray,  tell  me  what  tickled 
your  fancy  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The  doctor  then  literally  told  him 
all  that  had  passed  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
about  the  boy  and  the  basting.  Boswell 
turned  as  pale  as  a  parsnip,  and,  sick  of 
himself  and  the  company,  darted  out  of 
the  room.  Somewhat  relieved,  on  re¬ 
turning,  he  insisted  on  seeing  the  dirty 
little  rascally  boy,  whom  he  severely- 
reprimanded  before  Johnson.  The  poor 
boy  cried  ;  the  doctor  laughed. 

“  ‘  You  little,  filthy,  snivelling  hound,’ 
said  Boswell,  ‘  when  you  basted  the 
meat ,  why  did  you  not  put  on  the  cap  I 
saw  you  in  this  morning  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  couldn’t,  sir,’  said  the  boy. 

“‘No!  why  couldn’t  you?’  said 
Boswell. 

“  ‘  Because  my  mammy  took  it  from 
me  to  boil  the  pudding  in  !  ’ 
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“  The  doctor  gathered  up  his  her¬ 
culean  trame,  stood  erect,  touched  the 
ceiling  with  his  wig,  stared,  or  squint¬ 
ed —  indeed,  looked  any  way  but  the 
right  way.  At  hist,  with  mouth  wide 
open  (none  of  the  smallest),  and  stomach 
heaving,  he  with  some  difficulty  reco¬ 
vered  his  breath,  and  looking  at  Boswell 
with  dignified  contempt,  he  roared  out, 
with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor — 

“  ‘  Mr.  Boswell,  sir,  leave  off  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  and  under  pain  of  my  eternal  dis¬ 
pleasure,  never  utter  a  single  syllable  of 
this  abominable  adventure  to  any  soul 
living  while  you  breathe.’  And  so,  sir,” 
said  mine  host,  “  you  have  the  positive 
fact  lrom  the  simple  mouth  of  your  hum¬ 
ble  servant.” — Angelo’s  Reminiscences. 

®tjt  ©amvaltst. 


FOOD  OF  THE  WILD  PEACOCK. 

Mr.  Ranking  informs  us  that  peacocks, 
in  a  wild  state,  feed  on  pepper  pods  :  a 
fact  which  he  ascertained  in  a  shooting 
excursion  on  the  banks  of  the  Luckna,  in 
Bengal,  when  he  flushed  a  flock  of 
twenty  in  a  grass  field.  One  which  he 
shot  had  in  his  crop  more  than  a  hundred 
ods  of  Chili  pepper,  the  smallest  and 
ottest  sort  known. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


COCK  PHEASANTS. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
cock  pheasants  crow  in  concert  during 
a  thunder  storm.  Yet  this  is  certainly 
the  fact ;  and  their  shout  may  be  heard, 
“  awakening  the  echoes/’  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles. — Ibid. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

This  “poet  bird”  sometimes  displays 
an  eccentric  and  novel  taste  in  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  her  nest.  One  interesting  speci¬ 
men  of  this  kind  wras  lately  found  wholly 
constructed  of  skeleton  leaves. — Ibid. 


A  WHITE  BLACKBIRD. 

In  a  blackbird’s  nest  at  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall,  in  which  were  two  young 
birds,  one  of  them  was  perfectly  white  ; 
and  the  nest  was  robbed  by  a  boy,  who, 
in  a  scuffle  with  the  owner  of  the  garden, 
killed  the  bird.  It  was,  however,  pre¬ 
served,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Looe. — Ibid. 


VOICE  OF  FISHES. 

I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  fish 
have  no  voices.  Some  tench,  which  I 
caught  in  ponds,  made  a  croaking  like  a 
frog  for  a  full  half  hour  whilst  in  the 
basket  at  my  shoulder.  —  Con'espond . 
Ibid. 


THE  cuckoo. 

The  best  place  for  observing  the  habits 
ot  this  bird,  in  England,  is  on  the  range 
ot  the  Malvern  Hills,  where  they  abound, 
in  the  season,  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
making  the  whole  circuit  of  them  re¬ 
sound  continually  with  their  note,  in  a 
most  striking  manner ;  and  flying  about, 
from  tree  to  tree,  in  a  way  which  would 
much  delight  a  person  fond  of  natural 
history.  The  workmen  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  say  a  bird  comes  with  them, 
which  they  call  the  cuckoo’s  maid,  but  I 
never  saw7  it. — Ibid. 


MERMAIDS. 

A  few  years  back  a  mermaid  wras  shown 
in  London.  This  specimen  was  said  to 
come  from  Japan  ;  I  can  aver  that  it 
came  from  the  East  Indies  ;  for,  being  at 
St.  Helena  in  1813, 1  saw7  it  on  board  the 
ship  wrhich  was  bringing  it  to  England. 
The  impression  on  my  mind  wras  that  it 
was  an  artificial  compound  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  small  ape  with  the  lower  half 
of  a  fish  ;  and  being  allowed  to  examine 
it  as  closely  as  I  pleased  externally,  my 
attention  was  directed,  by  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  glass,  to  ascertain  the  point  of 
union  between  the  tw7o  parts.  I  confess 
1  w7as  somewhat  staggered  to  find  that 
this  was  so  neatly  effected,  that  the  pre¬ 
cise  line  of  junction  wras  not  satisfactorily 
apparent.  I  speak  of  it  in  its  best  state 
of  preservation :  perhaps  now7  the  im¬ 
posture  can  be  more  easily  detected.  A 
short  time  back  the  skeleton  of  a  mer¬ 
maid,  as  it  was  called,  w7as  brought  to 
Portsmouth,  which  had  been  shot  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Island  of  Mombass.  This 
was  allowed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
when  it  proved  to  be  the  Dugong.  The 
anatomy  and  natural  history  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  of  the  members  present, 
and  briefly  noticed  in  the  Annual  Re¬ 
port  for  1826-7,  page  21.  To  those 
who  came  to  the  examination  with  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  of  the  fabulous  mer¬ 
maid,  it  certainly  presented,  as  it  lay  on 
the  lecture-table,  a  singular  appearance. 
It  was,  if  I  recollect  right,  about  six  feet 
long  :  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  with 
the  broad  caudal  extremity,  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  powerful  fish-like  termina¬ 
tion  ;  whilst  the  fore  legs,  from  the  sca¬ 
pula  to  the  extremities  of  the  phalanges, 
presented  to  the  unskilful  eye  an  exact 
resemblance  to  the  bones  of  a  small 
female  arm.  The  cranium,  howTever,  had 
such  an  outre  brutal  form,  that  even  the 
most  sportive  imagination  could  never 
have  supposed  it  to  have  borne  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  “  human  face  divine.”  It 
is  now,  I  believe,  in  London. — Ibid. 
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THE  L.'.NTERN  FLY. 


The  remarkable  character  of  this  genus 
(fulgora)  of  insects  of  the  order  hemip- 
tera,  consists  in  the  horny  bladder  on 
the  forehead,  which  in  two  species,  dif¬ 
fuses  a  clear  light  during  life,  and  some 
time  after  death. 

The  largest  species  is  the  Lanter- 
naria ,  or  lantern-fly,  and  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  The  shining  bladder 
gives  such  a  clear  light,  that  the  natives 
of  New  Guiana  use  them  as  lanterns. 
There  is  another  species,  the  Candela¬ 
ria ,  a  native  of  China,  which  the  Cut 
represents. 

Madame  Merian  describes  this  insect 
in  her  superb  work  on  the  insects  of 
Surinam  :  the  head  and  thorax  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  ruddy  brown ;  and  the 
ground  colour  of  the  elytra  (wing  cases) 
is  fresh  green,  but  quaintly  figured  with 
spots  of  a  yellowish  clay  colour,  some¬ 
times  pale,  at  other  seasons  of  a  deeper 
hue.  The  wings  are  of  a  deep  and 
beautiful  yellow,  with  a  broad  band  of 
glossy  black,  bordering  the  extremities. 
The  tarsi  are  composed  of  three  articu¬ 
lations,  and  of  a  paler  brown  than  the 
legs  and  thighs.  When  the  insect  is  on 
the  wing,  the  waving  of  the  elytra, 
(whose  thinness  renders  the  spots  trans¬ 
parent),  assisted  by  the  luminous  quality 
peculiar  to  the  tribe,  and  the  golden 
yellow  of  the  under  wings,  bordered 
with  black,  occasion  the  flashes  they 
dart  around  in  the  night,  and  create 
images  beyond  all  probability,  in  minds 
too  ready  to  credit  hyperboles. 

Madame  Merian  adds,  the  light  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  read  a  newspaper  by,  and  Mr. 
John  Murray,  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  observes, 
that  in  the  above  species,  “  the  light 
perhaps  transcends  that  of  any  other 
luminous  insect.  I  have  myself  read  a 
letter  by  the  exclusive  light  of  the  lam- 
pyris  noctiluca  (another  luminous  in¬ 
sect),  and  last  summer  I  alighted  at 


night  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon, 
near  to  the  white  marble  quarry,  and 
picked  up  a  lampyris  spendidula.  It 
shone  with  intense  light ;  the  night  was 
dark,  but  I  preserved  the  insect,  and 
carrying  it  into  the  carriage  with  me, 
turned  it  to  a  good  account,  for  it  show¬ 
ed  me  distinctly  the  hour  by  a  watch.” 


THE  GUINEA  PIG 

Is  a  native  of  Guinea  and  the  Brazils, 
where  it  is  generally  ol  a  pure  white 
colour,  and  seldom  variegated  with 
orange  and  black,  in  irregular  blotches, 
as  in  England  :  they  dwell  in  warrens, 
like  rabbits,  whom,  in  their  food  and 
manner  of  living,  they  strongly  resemble ; 
and  would,  without  doubt,  be  speedily 
extirpated  by  the  smaller  kinds  of  cats,  in 
which  their  country  so  greatly  abounds, 
were  it  not  for  the  rapid  and  almost  in¬ 
credible  multiplication  of  their  species, 
six  hundred,  on  an  average,  being  an¬ 
nually  produced  from  each  female.  In 
confinement,  their  food  consists  of  the 
most  juicy  and  succulent  herbs :  they 
will  also  eat  bread  sopped  in  milk,  grains 
and  fruits  of  all  sorts,  especially  apples  : 
and  here  it  may  be  well  to  correct  an 
error  of  Buffon’s,  who  states,  “  that 
though  perpetually  throwing  out  urine, 
they  never  drink This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  ;  for  they  manifest  a  strong 
inclination  for  drinking,  being  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  milk,  and  never  refusing 
water  when  offered  them.  Their  sleep 
is  short  and  frequent :  the^utter  a  shrill 
piercing  cry  when  in  want  of  any  thing, 
or  wrhen  any  one  approaches  near  them, 
and  frequently  perish  from  cold,  moisture, 
or  want  of  exercise.  On  the  whole,  they 
are  extremely  timid,  delicate,  and  feeble, 
but  inoffensive,  docile,  and  elegant : 
useless  for  food,  in  this  country  at  least, 
or  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  do¬ 
mesticated  animals  are  generally  applied. 
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but  very  well  adapted,  for  their  gentle¬ 
ness  and  beauty,  to  be  kept  as  pets. 

Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


©otcs  of  a  licatjcv. 


LADY  BYRON’S  LETTER  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

[We  reprint  the  following  from  the 
Times,  wherein  it  is  stated  to  be  a  more 
perfect  copy  than  any  previously  pub¬ 
lished.  The  reader  will  have  occasion 
to  turn  to  our  Supplement  (No.  411), 
containing  copious  extracts  from  Mr. 
Moore’s  valuable  Life  of  the  Noble 
Poet :  ]— 

“  Remarks  occasioned  by  Mr.  Moore's 
Notices  of  Lord  Byron’s  Life. 

“  I  have  disregarded  various  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  facts  within  my  own 
knowledge  have  been  grossly  misrepre¬ 
sented  ;  but  I  am  called  upon  to  notice 
some  of  the  erroneous  statements  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  one  who  claims  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  Lord  Byron’s  confidential 
and  authorized  friend.  Domestic  de¬ 
tails  ought  not  to  be  intruded  on  the 
public  attention  ;  if,  how'ever,  they  are 
so  intruded,  the  persons  affected  by 
them  have  a  right  to  refute  injurious 
charges.  Mr.  Moore  has  promulgated 
his  own  impressions  of  private  events  in 
which  I  was  most  nearly  concerned,  as 
if  he  possessed  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Having  survived  Lord 
Byron,  I  feel  increased  reluctance  to 
advert  to  any  circumstances  connected 
with  the  period  of  my  marriage  ;  nor  is 
it  now  my  intention  to  disclose  them, 
further  than  may  be  indispensably  requi¬ 
site  for  the  end  I  have  in  view.  Self¬ 
vindication  is  not  the  motive  W’hich 
actuates  me  to  make  this  appeal,  and 
the  spirit  of  accusation  is  unmingled 
with  it ;  but  wrhen  the  conduct  of  my 
parents  is  brought  ,  forward  in  a  dis¬ 
graceful  light,  by  the  passages  selected 
from  Lord  Byron’s  letters,  and  by  the 
remarks  of  his  biographer,  I  feel  bound 
to  justify  their  characters  from  imputa¬ 
tions  which  I  know  to  be  false.  The 
passages  from  Lord  Byron’s  letters,  to 
which  I  refer,  are — 

“  The  aspersion  on  my  mother’s  cha¬ 
racter,  p.  648,  1.  4—  ‘  My  child  is  very 
well  and  flourishing,  I  hear  ;  but  I  must 
see  also.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  resign 
it  to  the  contagion  of  its  grandmother' s 
society .’ 

“  The  assertion  of  her  dishonourable 
conduct  in  employing  a  spy,  p.  645  1.  7> 
&c. — ‘  A  Mrs.  C.  (now  a  kind  of  house¬ 
keeper  and  spy  of  Lady  N.’s,)  who,  in 
her  better  days  was  a  washerwoman,  is 


supposed  to  be — by  the  learned — very 
much  the  occult  cause  of  our  domestic 
discrepancies.’ 

“  The  seeming  exculpation  of  myself 
in  the  extract,  p.  646,  with  the  words 
immediately  following  it — ‘  her  nearest 

relatives  are  a - ;’  where  the  blank 

clearly  implies  something  too  offensive 
for  publication. 

“  These  passages  tend  to  throw  sus¬ 
picion  on  my  parents,  and  give  reason  to 
ascribe  the  separation  either  to  their 
direct  agency,  or  to  that  of  ‘  officious 
spies’  employed  by  them.* 

“  From  the  following  part  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  p.  642,  it  must  also  be  inferred 
that  an  undue  influence  was  exercised 
by  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose.  ‘  It  was  in  a  few  weeks  after 
the  latter  communication  between  us 
(Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore),  that 
Lady  Byron  adopted  the  determination 
of  parting  from  him.  She  had  left  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  on  a 
visit  to  her  father’s  house,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  and  Lord  Byron  was  in  a  short 
time  to  follow  her.  They  had  parted  in 
the  utmost  kindness, — she  wrote  him  a 
letter  full  of  playfulness  and  affection  on 
the  road,  and  immediately  on  her  arrival 
at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to 
acquaint  Lord  Byron  that  she  would  re¬ 
turn  to  him  no  more.’ 

“In  my  observations  upon  this  state¬ 
ment,  I  shall  as  far  as  possible,  avoid 
touching  on  any  matters  relating  per¬ 
sonally  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself.  The 
facts  are,  I  left  London  for  Kirkby  Mal¬ 
lory,  the  residence  of  my  father  and 
mother,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1816. 
Lord  Byron  had  signified  to  me,  in 
writing  (Jan.  6th)  his  absolute  desire 
that  I  should  leave  London  on  the 
earliest  day  that  I  could  conveniently 
fix.  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  under¬ 
take  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  sooner  than 
the  15th. 

“  Previously  to  my  departure,  it  had 
been  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind, 
that  Lord  Byron  wTas  under  the  influence 
of  insanity.  This  opinion  was  derived 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  communi¬ 
cations  made  to  me  by  his  nearest  rela¬ 
tives  and  personal  attendant,  who  had 
more  opportunities  than  myself  of  ob¬ 
serving  him  during  the  latter  part  of  my 
stay  in  town.  It  was  even  represented 
to  me  that  he  was  in  danger  of  destroy¬ 
ing  himself.  With  the  concurrence  of 
his  family,  I  had  consulted  Dr.  Baillie 
as  a  friend  (Jan.  8th)  respecting  this 
supposed  malady.  On  acquainting  him 
with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with 

*  “  ‘The  officious  spies  of  his  privacy.’”— 
Page  650. 
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Lord  Byron’s  desire  that  I  should  leave 
London,  Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my 
absence  might  be  advisable  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  assuming  the  fact  of  mental  de¬ 
rangement  ;  for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having 
had  access  to  Lord  Byron,  could  not  pro¬ 
nounce  a  positive  opinion  on  that  point. 
He  enjoined,  that  in  correspondence 
with  Lord  Byron  I  should  avoid  all  but 
light  and  soothing  topics.  Under  these 
impressions,  I  left  London  determined 
to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr,  Baillie. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of 
Lord  Byron’s  conduct  towards  me  from 
the  time  of  my  marriage,  yet,  supposing 
him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  aliena¬ 
tion,  it  was  not  for  me,  nor  for  any  per¬ 
son  of  common  humanity,  to  manifest,  at 
that  moment,  a  sense  of  injury.  On  the 
day  of  my  departure,  and  again  on  my 
arrival  at  Kirkby,  Jan.  16,  I  wrote  to 
Lord  Byron  in  a  kind  and  cheerful  tone, 
according  to  those  medical  directions. 
The  last  letter  was  circulated,  and  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  pretext  for  the  charge  of  my 
having  been  subsequently  influenced  to 
‘  desert  ’f  my  husband.  It  has  been 
argued  that  I  parted  from  Lord  Byron 
in  perfect  harmony  ;  that  feelings  in¬ 
compatible  with  any  deep  sense  of  in¬ 
jury  had  dictated  the  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  him ;  and  that  my  senti¬ 
ments  must  have  been  changed  by  per¬ 
suasion  and  interference,  when  I  was 
under  the  roof  of  my  parents.  These 
assertions  and  interferences  are  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation. 

“  When  I  arrived  at  Kirkby  Mallory, 
my  parents  were  unacquainted  with  the 
existence  of  any  causes  likely  to  destroy 
my  prospects  of  happiness  ;  and  when 
I  communicated  to  them  the  opinion 
which  had  been  formed  concerning  Lord 
Byron’s  state  of  mind,  they  were  most 
anxious  to  promote  his  restoration  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  They  as¬ 
sured  those  relations  who  were  with 
him  in  London,  that  ‘  they  would  devote 
their  whole  care  and  attention  to  the 
alleviation  of  his  malady,’  and  hoped  to 
make  the  best  arragements  for  his  com¬ 
fort,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  visit 
them.  With  these  intentions  my  mother 
wrote  on  the  17th  to  Lord  Byron,  in¬ 
viting  him  to  Kirkby  Mallory.  She  had 
always  treated  him  with  an  affectionate 
consideration  and  indulgence,  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his 
feelings.  Never  did  an  irritating  word 
escape  her  lips  in  her  whole  intercourse 
with  him. 

“  The  accounts  given  me  after  I  left 
Lord  Byron  by  the  persons  in  constant 
intercourse  with  him,  added  to  those 
t  “  ‘  The  deserted  husband.’  *— Page  651. 


doubts  which  had  before  transiently  o oc¬ 
curred  to  my  mind,  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  alleged  disease,  and  the  reports  of 
his  medical  attendant  were  far  from 
establishing  the  existence  of  any  thing 
like  lunacy.  Under  this  circumstance, 
I  deemed  it  right  to  communicate  to  my 
parents,  that  if  I  were  to  consider  Lord 
Byron’s  past  conduct  as  that  of  a  person 
of  sound  mind,  nothing  could  induce  me 
to  return  to  him.  It  therefore  appeared 
expedient,  both  to  them  and  myself,  to 
consult  the  ablest  advisers.  For  that 
object,  and  also  to  obtain  still  further 
information  respecting  the  appearances 
which  seemed  to  indicate  mental  de¬ 
rangement,  my  mother  determined  to  go 
to  London.  She  was  empowered  by  me 
to  take  legal  opinions  on  a  written 
statement  of  mine,  though  I  had  then 
reasons  for  reserving  a  part  of  the  case 
from  the  knowledge  even  of  my  father 
and  mother. 

“  Being  convinced  by  the  result  of 
these  inquiries,  and  by  the  tenour  of 
Lord  Byron’s  proceedings,  that  the  no¬ 
tion  of  insanity  was  an  illusion,  I  no 
longer  hesitated  to  authorize  such  mea- 

o  # 

sures  as  were  necessary,  m  order  to 
secure  me  from  being  ever  again  placed 
in  his  power.  Conformably  with  this 
resolution,  my  father  wrote  to  him  on 
the  2nd  of  February  to  propose  an  amica¬ 
ble  separation.  Lord  Byron  at  first  re¬ 
jected  this  proposal ;  but  when  it  was 
distinctly  notified  to  him,  that  if  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  refusal,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  legal  measures,  he  agreed  to 
sign  a  deed  of  separation.  Upon  apply¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Lushington,  who  was  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  state  in  writing  what  he 
recollected  upon  this  subject,  I  received 
from  him  the  following  letter,  by  which 
it  will  be  manifest  that  my  mother  can¬ 
not  have  been  actuated  by  any  hostile 
or  ungenerous  motives  towards  Lord 
Byron  : — 

u  ‘  My  dear  Lady  Byron, — I  can  rely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  my  memory  for  the 
following  statement : 

“  ‘  I  was  originally  consulted  by  Lady 
Noel  on  your  behalf  whilst  you  were  in 
the  country  :  the  circumstances  detailed 
by  her  were  such  as  justified  a  separa¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  not  of  that  aggra¬ 
vated  description  as  to  render  such  a 
measure  indispensable.  On  Lady  Noel’s 
representation,  I  deemed  a  reconciliation 
with  Lord  Byron  practicable,  and  felt, 
most  sincerely,  a  wish  to  aid  in  effecting 
it.  There  was  not  on  Lady  Noel’s  part 
any  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  any  determination 
to  prevent  a  return  to  Lord  Byron  : 
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Certainly,  none  was  expressed  when  I 
spoke  of  a  reconciliation.  When  you 
came  to  town  in  about  a  fortnight,  or 
perhaps  more,  after  my  first  interview' 
with  Lady  Noel,  I  was  for  the  first  time 
informed  by  you  of  facts  utterly  un¬ 
known,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  to  Sir  Ralph 
and  Lady  Noel.  On  receiving  this  addi¬ 
tional  information,  my  opinion  was  en¬ 
tirely  changed ;  I  considered  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  impossible.  I  declared  my 
opinion,  and  added,  that  if  such  an  idea 
should  be  entertained,  I  could  not, 
either  professionally  or  otherwise,  take 
any  part  towards  effecting  it. 

“  ‘Believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 
“  ‘  Stephen  Lushington. 

“  ‘  Great  George-street,  Jan.  31.’ 

“  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the 
statements  on  which  my  legal  advisers 
(the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Dr. 
Lushington)  formed  their  opinions  were 
false,  the  responsibility  and  the  odium 
should  rest  with  me  only. 

“  I  trust  that  the  facts  which  I  have 
here  briefly  recapitulated  will  absolve 
my  lather  and  mother  from  all  accusa¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  part  they  took 
in  the  separation  between  Lord  Byron 
and  myself.  They  neither  originated, 
instigated,  nor  advised  that  separation  ; 
and  they  cannot  be  condemned  for  hav¬ 
ing  afforded  to  their  daughter  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  protection  which  she  claimed. 
There  is  no  other  near  relative  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  memory  from  insult ;  I  am 
therelore  compelled  to  break  the  silence 
which  I  had  hoped  ahvays  to  observe, 
and  to  solicit  from  the  readers  of  Lord 
Byron’s  life  an  impartial  consideration 
of  the  testimony  extorted  from  me. 

“  A.  I.  Noee  Byron. 

“  Hanger-hill ,  Feb.  19.’’ 


EARTH  EATERS. 

The  women, children,  serpents,  lizards, 
and  ounces  of  the  river  St.  Francisco, 
in  its  course  through  the  province  of 
Minas,  in  South  America,  have  a  sin¬ 
gular  and  most  economical  propensity  of 
eating  earth.  It  seems  that  the  soil 
contains  a  small  portion  of  salt-petre, 
wThich  is  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Boys 
and  girls,  however,  are  less  select  in 
their  tastes,  and  sometimes  eat  the 
whitewash  off  the  walls,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  wood,  charcoal,  or  cloth. — Foreign 
(Quarterly  Review. 


The  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting 
the  world  of  spirits  wrere  very  extraordi¬ 
nary.  Homer  informs  us,  that  the 
shades,  or  souls,  of  the  departed  heroes 


rushed  eagerly  to  lap  the  fresh  blood  of 
the  sheep,  which  had  been  poured  into 
a  trench  in  the  ground.  Ibid. 


THE  CRUSADES. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  holy  cross  on  the 
minds  of  the  Christian  warriors,  and 
their  mode  of  commencing  a  battle,  Mr. 
Wilken  gives  the  following  description  : 

“  How  could  the  crusaders  march  to 
battle  otherwise  than  joyful!  For  the 
conflict  with  the  infidels  was  a  holy  and 
a  meritorious  wrork  ;  the  war  which  the 
people  of  God  waged  against  Turks 
and  Saracens  a  holy  war.  Devout  prayer 
and  contrite  confession  of  sins  preceded 
the  battle ;  after  the  victory  humble 
thanksgivings  were  rendered  to  God  as 
the  author  of  all  victory.  Usually,  be¬ 
fore  the  faithful  marched  out  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  battle,  when  a  hostile  army 
threatened  danger  to  the  kingdom,  the 
patriarch  assembled  the  w'hole  Christian 
population,  Syrian  and  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin  Christians,  to  a  solemn  procession, 
with  naked  feet,  through  all  the  holy 
places,  to  implore  the  aid  of  God  for 
the  battle.  Amidst  tears  and  pious 
hymns  the  supplications  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  rose  to  heaven  ;  and  they  rendered 
themselves  worthy  of  the  divine  grace 
by  so  rigid  a  fast,  that  the  breast  of  the 
mother  was  withheld  from  the  sucking 
child.  Alms  also  were  distributed  among 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  that  God  might 
show  mercy  to  the  warring  crusaders, 
even  as  they  showed  mercy  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  brethren.  Or  when  the  knights  and 
footmen  were  engaged  in  conflict  with 
the  heathen,  the  brethren  who  remained 
at  home  prayed,  amidst  pious  works, 
processions,  self-mortifications  and  alms¬ 
giving,  for  the  victory  of  those  who  were 
fighting.  The  crusaders  gladly  selected 
Sunday  for  battle  against  the  infidels,  as 
being  the  day  on  which  the  Redeemer, 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  grave,  sealed 
his  victory  over  death  and  hell.  When 
battle  against  the  heathen  was  resolved 
on,  the  Christian  w'arriors  came  to  their 
priests,  confessed  their  sins,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  holy  sacrament.  They  were 
then  blessed  by  the  priests  ;  the  pa¬ 
triarch,  bishop,  or  abbot,  who  bore  the 
holy  cross,  went  round  the  whole  army, 
showed  the  sacred  wood  to  all  the  war¬ 
riors,  who  fell  on  their  knees  ;  he  ex¬ 
tended  it  to  them  to  kiss  and  devoutly 
salute,  promising  them  victory  and  for¬ 
giveness  of  their  sins  with  God,  if  they 
would  fight  with  cheerful  minds,  and 
faith  in  Christ,  against  the  heathens. 
What  knight  or  footman  could  help 
going  joyfully  to  meet  death  lor  the 
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Saviour  who  had,  on  the  wood  of  that 
cross  which  his  lips  had  just  touched, 
submitted  to  death  for  him  ?  Then  the 
knights  mounted  their  war-horses,  the 
squadrons  were  arranged,  and  the  Holy 
Cross  adorned  frequently  the  first, 
sometimes  the  centre  corps.  The  horns 
and  trumpets  resounded,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  heroes  rushed  inspired  to  the  fight. 
While  the  war-cry  of  the  Musulmans, 
Akbar  Allah  !  ( God  is  great,)  rose  in 
deep  hollow  tones,  and  the  intolerable 
braying  of  their  trumpets  and  the  thun¬ 
der  of  their  drums  deafened  the  hearers, 
the  Christian  warriors,  in  their  animated 
attack  or  courageous  defence,  were 
more  gratefully  reminded  of  the  aid  of 
God  and  Christ  by  a  pious  and  encou¬ 
raging  war-cry,  appointed  by  the  chiefs, 
of  God  wills  it,  or  Christ  Jesus,  or 
Christ  conquers,  Christ  rules,  Christ 
reigns .” — fVilken's  History  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades — translated  in  the  For.  Quar.  Rev. 


QUANTITY  OF  CIRCULATING  BLOOD  IN 
MAN. 

Each  cavity  of  the  heart  may  contain 
from  two  to  three  ounces  of  blood. 
The  heart  contracts  four  thousand  times 
in  one  hour  :  therefore,  there  passes 
through  the  heart,  every  hour,  eight 
thousand  ounces,  or  seven  hundred 
ounds  of  blood.  The  whole  mass  of 
lood  in  an  adult  man  is  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds,  so  that  a  quantity 
of  blood  equal  to  the  whole  mass  passes 
through  the  heart  twenty-eight  times  in 
an  hour,  which  is  about  once  every  two 
minutes.  What  an  affair  must  this  be 
in  very  large  animals  !  It  has  been  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  the  aorta  of  a 
whale  is  larger  in  the  bore  than  the 
main-pipe  of  the  water- works  at  London 
Bridge,  and  that  the  water  roaring  in 
its  passage  through  the  pipe  is  inferior 
in  impetus  and  velocity  to  the  blood 
gushing  from  a  whale’s  heart.  Dr. 
Hunter,  in  his  account  of  the  dissection 
of  a  whale,  states  that  the  aorta  mea¬ 
sured  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  that  ten  or 
fifteen  gallons  of  blood  are  thrown  out 
of  the  heart  at  a  stroke  with  an  im¬ 
mense  velocity,  through  a  tube  of  a  foot 
diameter. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  we 
cannot  be  sufficienty  grateful  that  all 
our  vital  motions  are  involuntary,  and 
independent  of  our  care.  We  should 
have  enough  to  do  had  we  to  keep  our 
hearts  beating,  and  our  stomachs  at 
work.  Did  these  things  depend,  not  to 
say  upon  our  effort,  but  even  upon  our 
bidding,  upon  our  care  and  attention, 
they  would  leave  us  leisure  for  nothing 
else.  Constantly  must  we  have  been 


upon  the  watch,  and  constantly  in  fear  : 
night  and  day  our  thoughts  must  have 
been  devoted  to  this  one  object ;  for  the 
cessation  of  the  action,  even  for  a  few 
seconds,  would  be  fatal :  such  a  consti¬ 
tution  would  have  been  incompatible 
with  repose. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  says  a 
distinguished  anatomist,  is  in  nothing 
seen  more  gloriously  than  in  the  heart. 
And  how  well  does  it  perform  its  office  ! 
An  anatomist  who  understood  its  struc¬ 
ture  might  say  beforehand  that  it  would 
play ;  but  from  the  complexity  of  its 
mechanism,  and  the  delicacy  of  many  of 
its  parts,  he  must  be  apprehensive  that 
it  would  always  be  liable  to  derange¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  would  soon  work  itself 
out.  Yet  does  this  wonderful  machine 
go  on,  night  and  day,  for  eighty  years 
together,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  strokes  every  twenty-four  hours, 
having  at  every  stroke  a  great  resistance 
to  overcome,  and  it  continues  this  action 
for  this  length  of  time  without  disorder, 
and  without  weariness. 

That  it  should  continue  this  action 
for  this  length  of  time  without  disorder 
is  wonderful ;  that  it  should  be  capable 
of  continuing  it  without  weariness  is 
still  more  astonishing.  Never,  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  moment  night  or  day,  does  it  in¬ 
termit  its  labour,  neither  through  our 
waking  nor  our  sleeping  hours.  On  it 
goes,  without  intermission,  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  thousand  strokes  every 
twenty-four  hours  ;  yet  it  never  feels 
fatigued,  it  never  seems  exhausted. 
Rest  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
its  functions.  While  it  slept  the  whole 
machinery  must  have  stopped,  and  the 
animal  inevitably  perish.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  “should  be  made  capable  of 
working  for  ever  without  the  cessation 
of  a  moment — without  the  least  degree 
of  weariness.  It  is  so  made  ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Creator  in  so  constructing 
it  can  in  nothing  be  exceeded  but  his 
wisdom ! — Library  Usef  ul  Know.  No.  69. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN 

When  first  born  is  of  a  bright  copper- 
colour,  and  if  he  afterwards  grows 
darker,  the  change  is  rather  attributable 
to  the  oil,  soots  and  ochre,  with  which 
he  incessantly  daubs  himself,  than  to 
the  effects  of  climate.  The  beard  is 
short  and  curly,  but  very  thick.  As 
this  appendage,  however,  is  rather  re¬ 
garded  as  a  nuisance  than  an  ornament, 
the  Australian  contrives  with  a  burning 
stick  to  shave  himself,  on  particular  oc- 
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casions.  When  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a  European  to  operate  with 
a  razor  upon  his  chin,  he  conceives  him¬ 
self,  like  the  Turcoman  chief  in  Hajji 
Baba,  to  be  in  possession  of  supreme 
felicity,  and  grins  from  ear  to  ear  with 
inexpressible  gratitude.  In  fact,  had 
the  reader  but  once  beheld  one  of  these 
chocolate -coloured  Australians  under 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  barber,  he  would 
not  despair  of  their  civilization.  The 
cheek  bones  are  high,  as  in  the  Tartar 
race,  and  the  whole  visage  has  a  square 
cast,  like  that  of  the  Mangols. 

The  women  of  Australia  exhibit  a 
remarkable  fidelity  to  their  husbands, 
and  are  fond  and  affectionate  mothers. 
Adultery  is  punished  with  excessive  se¬ 
verity.  The  first  act  of  courtship,  sa¬ 
vage  as  it  seems,  is  generally  a  mere 
ceremony,  to  which  the  women  submit 
not  unwillingly.  The  savage  has  no 
time  for  long  courtship,  and  knocks  his 
mistress  down,  and  carries  her  off  by 
force,  that  her  virtue  may  appear  un¬ 
impeachable,  and  her  resistance  great. 
After  this  cruel  ceremony,  she  is  not 
generally  ill-treated.  The  Australians 
seldom  or  never  make  use  of  any  thing 
which  is  given  to  them,  without  sharing 
it  to  the  last  morsel  wfith  their  wives. 
Accordingly,  when  the  husband  dies, 
he  is  long  and  deeply  lamented  by  his 
wife,  who  w'ould  not,  in  such  a  state 
of  society,  affect  or  feel  grief  for  a 
tyrant. 

They  are  •  remarkably  fond  of  their 
children,  and  if  their  parents  die,  the 
children  are  adopted  by  the  unmarried 
men  and  women,  and  are  taken  the 
greatest  care  of. 

One  of  the  greatest  treats  among  the 
Australians,  is  to  get  an  Indian  bag 
which  has  contained  sugar.  This  they 
cut  in  pieces,  and  boil  in  water,  which 
they  then  drink,  until  they  sometimes 
become  intoxicated,  or  blown  out,  like 
an  ox  in  clover,  and  can  drink  no  more. 

In  Australia,  in  general,  the  culprit, 
whatever  be  his  offence,  is  compelled 
to  stand  for  a  certain  time,  writh  a  target 
in  his  hand,  and  defend  himself  from 
the  spear  of  whoever  among  the  as¬ 
sembled  multitude  chooses  to  throw  at 
him.  They  are  so  dexterous  that  ac¬ 
cidents  seldom  happen  ;  though  the 
criminal  is  sometimes  killed.  Of  their 
wars  and  the  motives  which  lead  to 
them,  little  is  known.  One  tribe  re¬ 
ceives,  or  supposes  it  receives,  injury 
from  another.  A  challenge  is  sent,  but 
from  what  authority,  or  of  what  kind, 
no  one  appears  to  'know.  They  meet, 
however,  on  an  appointed  day.  At  first 
a  good  deal  of  parleying  takes  place  in 


tones  of  defiance.  They  iuenuce  each 
other  with  their  spears,  and  by  flourish¬ 
ing  their  short  clubs  or  w'addys,  stamp¬ 
ing  all  the  while  with  their  feet.  Then 
they  retire  for  a  moment,  and  again 
come  to  close  quarters,  pushing  each 
other  about,  their  tones  of  defiance 
becoming  more  violent,  till  they  are  at 
last  worked  up  to  a  state  of  fury.  This 
being  the  proper  moment  for  beginning, 
they  roar  out  the  word  “  worr  !  viorr ! 
worr!”  (dwelling  with  deep  emphasis 
on  the  r)  and  fall  to  with  their  waddys 
upon  each  other’s  head,  dealing  about 
blows  that  would  fell  an- ox,  until  two 
or  three  individuals  fall,  or  are  disabled, 
when  the  victorious  party  utter  a  terri¬ 
ble  shout  or  yell.  Sometimes  after  hard 
fighting  they  retire  a  little,  flourish  their 
clubs  in  the  air  with  loud  menaces  and 
violent  gestures,  and  then  they  fall  to 
again  until  they  are  tired,  when  they 
generally  disperse  writh  their  heads 
broken  or  bleeding.  They  seldom  kill 
each  other.  Their  spears  are  not  used 
upon  such  occasions,  although  they 
carry  them  to  the  fight,  and  menace 
each  other  with  them.  Their  skulls 
are  found  to  be  much  thicker  than  those 
of  Europeans  ;  and  were  not  this  the 
case,  they  would  be  crushed  by  the  first 
blow  of  such  a  weapon  as  the  waddy. — 
fVestminster  Review . 
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LETTER  FROM  MISS  AMELIA  JANE  MOR¬ 
TIMER,  LONDON,  TO  SIR  HENRY  CLIF¬ 
TON,  PARIS. 

Dear  Harry  , 

You  owe  me  a  letter, 

Nay,  I  really  believe  it  is  two  ; 

But  to  make  you  still  farther  my  debtor, 

I  send  you  this  brief  billet  doux. 

The  shock  was  so  great  wheu  we  parted, 

I  can’t  overcome  my  regret : 

At  first  I  was  quite  broken-hearted, 

And  have  never  recover’d  it  yet ! 

I  have  scarcely  been  out  to  a  party, 

But  have  sent  an  excuse,  or  been  ill; 

I  have  played  but  three  times  at  6cart6, 

And  danced  but  a  single  quadrille  ! 

And  then  I  was  sad,  for  my  heart  ne’er 
One  moment  ceased  thinking  of  thee  ; 

I’d  a  handsome  youua  man  for  my  partner. 

And  a  handsomer  still  vis-d-vis. 

But  I  had  such  a  pain  in  my  forehead. 

And  felt  so  ennuied  and  so  tired ; 

I  must  have  look'd  perfectly  horrid. 

Yet  they  say  I  was  really  admired  ! 

You’ll  smile,— but  Mamma  heard  a  Lancer, 

As  he  whisper’d  his  friend— and,  said  he, 

The  best  and  most  beautiful  dancer 
Is  the  lady  in  white— meaning  me ! 

I’ve  been  once  to  Lord  Dorival’s  soirees, 

Whose  daughter  in  music  excels, — 

Do  they  still  wear  the  silk  they  call  moiries  ? 
They  will  know  if  you  ask  at  Pradel’s. 
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Site  begg’d  me  to  join  in  a  duet, 

But  the  melody  died  on  my  tongue  ; 

And  I  thought  I  should  never  get  through  it, 

It  was  one  we  so  often  have  sung  ! 

In  your  last,  you  desire  me  to  mention 
The  news  of  the  Court  and  the  Town  ; 

But  there’s  nothing  that’s  worth  your  attention, 
Or  deserving  of  my  noting  down. 

The  late  carried  Catholic  Question, 

Papa  thinks,  will  ruin  the  land  ; 

For  my  part,  1  make  no  suggestion 
On  matters  I  don’t  understand  ! 

And,  papa  says,  the  Duke  has  not  well  done 
To  put  his  old  friends  to  the  rout ; 

That  he  should  not  have  quarrell’d  with  Eldon, 
Nor  have  turn’d  Mr.  Huskisson  out. 

And  they  say  things  are  bad  in  the  City, 

And  Pa  thinks  they’ll  only  get  worse — 

And  they  say  the  new  bonnets  are  pretty, 

But  I  think  them  quite  the  reverse  ! 

Lady  Black  has  brought  out  her  two  daughters. 
Good  figures  but  timid  and  shy  : 

Mrs.  White’s  gone  to  Bath  for  the  waters, 

And  the  doctors  declare  she  will  die. 

It’s  all  oflf  ’twixt  Miss  Brown  and  Sir  Stephen, 
He  found  they  could  never  agree ; 

Her  temper’s  so  very  uneven, 

I  always  said  how  it  would  be  ! 

The  Miss  Whites  are  grown  very  fine  creatures, 
Though  they  look  rather  large  in  a  room, 

Miss  Grey  has  gone  off  in  her  features. 

Miss  Green  is  gone  off— with  her  groom  ! 

Lord  Littleford’s  dead,  and  that  noodle 
His  son  has  succeeded  his  sire ; 

And  her  Ladyship’s  lost  the  fine  poodle. 

That  you  and  I  used  to  admire. 

Little  Joe  is  advancing  in  knowledge, 

He  begs  me  to  send  his  regard 
And  Charles  goes  on  Monday  to  College, 

But  Mamma  thinks  he  studies  too  hard. 

We  are  losing  our  man-cook,  lie  marries 
My  French  femme  de  chambre,  Baptiste  : 

Pa  wishes  you’d  send  one  from  Paris, 

But  he  must  be  a  first-rate  artiste . 

I  don't  like  my  last  new  piano, 

Its  tones  are  so  terribly  sharp  . 

I  think  I  must  give  it  to  Anna, 

And  get  Pa  to  buy  me  a  harp  ! 

Little  Gerald  is  growing  quite  mannish. 

He  was  smoking  just  now  a  cigar ! 

And  I  am  fagging  hard  at  the  Spanish, 

And  Lucy  has  learnt  the  guitar. 

I  suppose  you  can  talk  like  an  artist, 

Of  statues,  busts,  paintings,  virtii; 

But  pray  love,  don’t  turn  Bonapartist — 

Pa  will  never  consent  if  you  do  ! 

“  You  were  born ,”  he  will  say,  “  Sir,  a  Briton,” 
But  forgive  me  so  foolish  a  fear — 

If  I  thought  you  could  blame  what  I’ve  written, 
I  would  soon  wash  it  out  with  a  tear  ! 

And,  pray  Sir,  how  like  you  the  ladies, 

Since  you’ve  quitted  the  land  of  your  birth  ? 

I  have  heard  the  dark  donnas  of  Cadiz 
Are  the  loveliest  women  on  earth ! 

Th’  Italians  are  lively  and  witty, 

But  Iue  er  could  their  manners  endure — 

Nor  do  I  think  Frenchwomen  pretty, 

Though  they  have  a  most  charming  tournure  ' 

I  was  told  you  were  flirting  at  Calais, 

And  next  were  intriguing  at  Rome — 

But  I  smiled  at  their  impot.eut  malice. 

Yet  I  must  say  I  wish  'd  you  at  home  ! 

Though  I  kept  w’hat  I  fancied  in  petto, 

And  felt  you  would  ever  be  true — 

Yet  I  dreamed  of  the  murd’rer’s  stiletto. 

Each  night — and  its  victim  wrasyou! 

I’m  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  paper. 

So,  dearest,  you’ll  not  think  it  rude, 

If  I  ring  for  my  seal  and  a  taper, 

And  think  it  high  time  to  conclude. 


Adieu,  then— dejected  and  lonely, 

Till  I  see  you  I  still  shall  remain, 

Addio,  miocaro , — Yours  only — 

Yours  ever,—  Amelia  Jane.. 

P.  S.  You  may  buy  me  a  dress  like  Selina’s, 
Her  complexion’s  so  much  like  my  own  ; 
And  don  t  fail  to  call  at  Farina’s 
For  a  case  of  his  Eau  de  Cologne. 

And  whate’er  your  next  letter  announces, 

Let  it  also  intelligence  bring, 

If  the  French  have  left  off  the  deep  flounces, 
And  what  will  be  worn  for  the  Spring  ! 
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byron’s  college  life. 

At  Cambridge  Mr.  Moore  lias  told  us 
very  little  about  Byron’s  life — yet  we 
see  no  reason  for  believing  it  to  have 
been  “  the  reverse  of  poetical.”  Young 
poets  must  have  their  amusements  at 
college,  like  young  prosers  :  they  can¬ 
not  surely  always  be  forming  and  in¬ 
dulging  in  “  habits  of  contemplation  !” 
Now,  what  are  poetical  amusements  ? 
Playing  on  the  flute  or  flageolet— fiddle 
- — English  or  Scotch — or  that  eternal 
grumble tonian,  the  unhappy  violoncello  ? 
Sketching  trees  and  towers  in  chalk, 
black  or  red,  on  wliitey-brown  ?  T aking 
lessons  in  net-work  from  young  ladies 
that  superintend  circulating  libraries  ? 
Perpetually  buying  gloves,  or  oil  macas¬ 
sar,  in  shops  where  the  breath  of  the  fair 
distributress  is  lost  in  one  sultry  haze  of 
miscellaneous  perfumery  ?  Why,  all 
that  is  vastly  well  to  those  who  like  it ; 
and  Byron,  no  doubt,  occasionally  par¬ 
took,  according  to  the  best  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  in  such  poetical  recreations.  But 
what  if  he,  on  the  whole,  preferred 
swimming — playing  at  hazard — sparring 
— sometimes  with  a  man,  and  sometimes, 
as  it  is  said,  with  a  bear  ?  What  if  he 
occasionally  even  drove  the  cold-meat 
cart  ?*  Is  the  behaviour  of  a  being  by 
hypothesis  human  and  rational,  when 
we  look  on  him  playing  the  fiddle  in  a 
parlour,  more  poetical  than  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  another  member  of  the  same 
great  family  playing  the  porpoise  in  a 
pool  ?  Hazard  is  a  dangerous  game — 
but  you  must  not  call  it  unpoetical,  till 
you  have  struck  out  of  poetry  all  the 
passions — or  at  least  a  few  of  them, 
such  as  Fear,  Hope,  and  Despair. 
Plato  sparred  well,  and  at  the  cross¬ 
buttock  was  a  Jem  Belcher.  He  was  a 
greater  athlete  than  Byron — yet  famous 
for  his  “habits  of  contemplation.”  A 
young  poet  who  spars  frequently  is 
always,  it  may  be  said,  in  training  ;  and 
we  all  know  that  to  be  in  training  merely 
means  to  be  in  the  highest  health.  Now, 
Hygeia  has  even  more  to  do  with  poetry 
than  Apollo — and  therefore  Byron  did 
right  to  spar  daily  with  a  bear.  Driving 


*  A  hearse. 
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n  hearse  in  a  dark  night— even  with  no 
inside  passenger,  cannot  be  truly  called 
“  the  reverse  of  poetical and  if  inside 
passenger  there  be,  the  snoreless  sleep 
of  the  last  upper-earth  journey  must,  we 
should  think,  have  been  inspiring  to 
such  a  genius  as  Byron,  who  knew  all 
along  that 

“  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

But  farther; — what  are  all  amuse¬ 
ments  and  recreations — be  they  fiddling, 
fluting,  or  fox-hunting,  swimming,  spar¬ 
ring,  or  shaking  the  elbow — what,  we 
ask,  are  they  all  to  a  man  who  is  not  a 
mere  idler  or  ass  ?  Nothing — or  less 
than  nothing.  One  single  hour’s  study, 
which  has  been  visited  by  glorious  in¬ 
sights,  often  constitutes  the  day — and  a 
day,  too,  whose  memory  will  never  die. 
All  the  other  hours  may  be  given  to 
idleness — if  idleness  it  indeed  be — during 
your  preparation  for  holy  orders  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  occasional  steeple-chase — or 
play  at  buffets  with  Bruin  before  you 
venture  to  tackle  to  with  a  still  greater 
Enemy  of  mankind.  There  is  always  a 
life  within  a  life — visible  not  to  a  wall¬ 
eyed  world — in  which  the  youthful  soul 
of  genius  divinely  sleeps  or  soars — like 
an  eagle  on  cliff  or  in  cloud  ;  and  till 
you  have  come  upon  genius  there  and 
then,  you  know  as  much  of  its  inner 
heart  as  you  do  about  what  is  going  on 
in  the  core  of  the  bole  of  a  rough-rinded 
tree,  which  you,  like  a  thickhead,  for¬ 
getting  the  season  of  the  year,  might 
presume  dead — but  which,  all  alive  with 
celestial  ichor,  called  by  the  homely 
name  of  sap,  will,  in  a  few  months, 
dazzle  the  very  rising  sun,  as  it  hath 
brightened  into  the  full  glory  of  Win¬ 
dermere’s  Golden  Oak. — Blackwood’s 
Magazine . 


TOETICAL  PILGRIMAGE. 

’Twas  well  for  Byron  that  he  went  to 
Greece,  rather  than  to  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Indeed  poets  always  go  right 
when  they  go  abroad.  There  is  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  goes  to  Italy,  because  he 
is  fond  of  pictures,  and  medals,  and 
vertn , — and  how  much  prettier  a  poet 
he  has  become  may  be  seen  by  reading 
parts  first  and  second  of  his  Critical 
Excursion.  Bowles  being  in  youth  a 
musical  and  melancholy  man,  went  over 
from  Oxford  to  Germany  to  wreep, 
during  a  long  vacation,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  some  smaller  rivers. 
He  returned  more  pathetic  than  ever, 
and  fonder  of  the  “  still  sad  music 
far  away  ”  of  evening  convent  bells, 
Wordsworth  soared,  wild  as  an  eagle, 


over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
which,  till  this  day,  he  conceives  to  be 
his  own  private  property — just  as  are 
all  the  three  Northern  Counties  of  Eng- 
kind — and  he  will  now  suffer  no  other 
man,  not  even  Byron,  so  much  as  to 
mention  Mont  Blanc.  Coleridge,  that 
delightful  dreamer  of  bright  and  obscure 
delusions,  yet  lovely  all,  go  where  he 
will,  to  Malta,  Rome,  or  Vienna,  is  still 
Metropolitan  Bishop  of  “  cloudland, 
gorgeous  land.”  Sir  Walter  never  lost 
the  smell  of  peat-reek  out  of  his  noble 
nostrils  till  he  was  upwards  of  two 
score,  because  “  Scotia,  his  auld  re¬ 
spected  mither,”  had  sworn  to  the  rising 
sun  from  the  top  of  Caingorm,  that  her 
poet  should  never  see  other  glens  and 
mountains  till  he  had  immortalized  all 
her  own,  and  brightened  the  Highland 
heather  with  more  than  Hybla  bloom — 
so  that  her  wild  bees  are  happy  now  on 
Benledi  as  ever  winged  creatures  were 
that  once  murmured  on  Hymettus. — lb. 


<Satlimr. 

A  snapper  up  of  uncousidered  trifles. 

Shakspkare. 


PARLI AMENTARI  ANA. 

Mr.  Martin,  late  M.  P.  for  Galway, 
often  excited  considerable  merriment  in 
the  house  by  the  following  story  : — “  A 
certain  man,”  he  said,  “  having  been 
condemned  to  death  in  Turkey,  he  had 
it  communicated  to  the  Grand  Seignior, 
that,  if  indulged  with  a  respite  for  a 
given  time,  he  would  undertake  to  teach 
his  Sublime  Highness’s  favourite  lapdog 
to  speak  Greek.  The  Grand  Seignior,’’ 
added  Mr.  Martin,  “  being  anxious  to 
see  this  lusus  naturce ,  that  is,  a  dog 
taught  to  speak  Greek,  granted  the  res¬ 
pite,  and  the  criminal  was  thus  enabled 
to  prolong  his  life.’’ 

In  1815,  during  the  riots  produced  by 
the  Corn  Bill,  several  members,  on  their 
way  to  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
surrounded  by  the  populace,  who  ob¬ 
structed  the  avenues,  and  insulted  those 
who  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the 
measure.  One  member  on  entering  the 
house,  exhibited  his  torn  coat  to  the 
Speaker,  complaining  of  the  want  of 
protection.  Another  lamented  the  loss 
of  his  hat ;  another  had  been  hustled  in 
the  crowd,  and  if  not  really  hurt,  se¬ 
riously  frighted.  Sir  Frederick  Flood, 
who  was  a  supporter  of  the  bill,  and 
equally  entitled  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
populace,  boasted  his  superior  address 
in  the  following  terms  : — “  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  surrounded  me  too,  and  inquired 
my  name  ;  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  hate 
prevarication,  but,  my  name  being 
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Flood,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  an¬ 
swer  ‘  Waters,’  and  so  they  let  me  pass 
without  molestation.’’ 


BALLADS. 

Fosbroke  tells  us,  “  Plutarch  mentions 
Prophetic  Ballads,  sold  to  servants  and 
silly  women.  Street-singing  was  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  era,  and  the 
itinerants  used  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
bridges,  like  the  Roman  beggars.  Bal¬ 
lads  were  used  to  vilify  Pericles  ;  and 
both  libels  and  panegyrics,  made  by 
hired  foreigners,  were  sung  about  the 
streets.  Our  ancient  ballad  singers  also 
sang  to  a  fiddle,  upon  a  barrel  head  and 
benches  ;  at  taverns,  on  stools  ;  and  at¬ 
tended  at  wakes  and  fairs.  The  ballads 
were  tales  of  Sir  Topas  Bevis,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  &c.  Cromwell  silenced  them. 
Ballads  were,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  printed  in  the  black 
letter,  and  chiefly  sold  on  stalls  ;  they 
were  set  to  old  and  well  known  tunes.” 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  order  to 
learn  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  a 
people,  a  collection  of  ballads  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  great  Cecil,  minister  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  most  ample  collection  of  ballads  on 
this  account. 

John  Selden  says,  “  Though  some 
make  slight  of  libels,  yet  you  may  see 
by  them  how  the  wind  sits ;  as  take  a 
straw  and  throw  it  up  into  the  air,  you 
shall  see  by  that  which  way  the  wind  is, 
which  you  shall  not  do  by  casting  up  a 
stone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show 
the  complexion  of  the  times  so  well  as 
ballads  and  libels.”  P.  T.  W. 


HAIR. 

The  Lacedemonians  took  a  great  deal 
of  their  children’s  hair,  when  they  be¬ 
came  well  grown  lads,  to  have  it  parted 
and  trimmed  especially  against  a  day  of 
battle,  pursuant  to  a  saying  of  Lycurgus, 
their  lawgiver,  “  that  a  large  head  of 
hair  set  off  a  good  face  to  more  advan¬ 
tage,  and  those  that  were  ugly  it  made 
more  ugly  and  dreadful.” 


SIMPLICITY. 

A  little  girl,  having  overheard  a  con¬ 
versation  concerning  animalculae,  told 
her  sister,  younger  than  herself,  that 
every  thing,  not  even  excepting  herself, 
was  made  of  worms.  u  Oh  then,’’ 
said  the  little  one,  who  was  not  seven 
years  of  age,  “  I  suppose  our  hair  is 
long  worms  cut  in  strips .”  C. 


information  for  punch  drinkers. 
The  name  of  this  liquor  is  of  Indian 
origin,  expressing  the  number  of  ingre¬ 


dients.  It  has  been  condemned  as  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
No  brute  (says  Swift)  can  endure  the 
taste  of  strong  liquor,  and  consequently 
it  is  against  all  the  rules  of  hieroglyphics 
to  assign  those  animals  as  patrons  of 
punch.  Dr.  Cheyne  says,  “  that  there 
is  but  one  wholesome  ingredient  in  it, 
viz.  the  mere  water.” 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PROVERB,  “  TENTER- 

DEN  STEEPLE  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF 

goodwin’s  sands.” 

It  is  reported  that  those  quicksands 
were  once  firm  land,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Earl  Goodwin  ;  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  employing  the  re¬ 
venue  assigned  to  maintain  the  banks 
against  the  encroaching  of  the  sea,  upon 
the  building  and  endowing  Tenterden 
Church,  the  sea  overwhelmed  it ;  where¬ 
upon  grew  the  Kentish  proverb,  that 
Tenterden  Steeple  is  the  cause  of  Good¬ 
win’s  Sands.  P.  T.  W. 


TRUE  GREATNESS. 

Mr.  H.  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  who  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  than  the  purity  of  his  eloquence, 
adverted,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Boyle,  of  whose  talents 
he  spoke  with  the  highest  veneration, 
and  thus  concluded  his  eulogy  : — “  He 
was  a  great  man,”  said  the  Professor, 
u  a  very  great  man.  He  was  the  father 
of  Chemistry,  gentlemen,  and  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork.”  W.  G.  C. 
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(From  a  Correspondent.) 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  custom  of 
erecting  castellated  mansions,  in  which 
were  combined  both  security  and  do¬ 
mestic  convenience,  became  pretty  gene¬ 
ral.  These  succeeded  to  the  castles, 
the  strongholds  of  the  barons,  which, 
however  well  calculated  for  defence,  had 
within  them  little  comfort  as  habitations; 
and  as,  according  to  the  then  existing 
laws,  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  for¬ 
tified  except  by  virtue  of  a  license  from 
the  crown,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  by 
records  still  in  existence,  the  exact  pe¬ 
riods  when  not  a  few  of  these  mansions 
were  built.  The  turbulent  wars  between 
the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
also  occasioned  the  erection  of  many  of 
them,  and  they  were  at  that  period 
often  the  scenes  of  contention  and  blood¬ 
shed.  Though  each  of  these  are  indi¬ 
vidually  dissimilar  in  many  respects, 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  all ; 
and  when  we  examine  one  minutely  we 
are  able  to  judge  of  the  style  of  building, 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  amongst 
the  nobles. 

The  ruins  above  delineated  represent 
the  present  appearance  of  one  of  these 
embattled  edifices,  situated  in  the  village 
of  Kirby  Muxloe,  near  Leicester.  It 
was  built  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Hast¬ 
ings,  chamberlain  to  Edward  IV.  (who 
Vol.  xv.  Q 


also  built  the  castle  of  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch)  by  virtue  of  a  license  granted  to 
him  in  1475,  u  to  wall  in  and  enclose 
the  Manor  of  Kirby  with  lime  and  stone, 
also  to  fortify  and  embattle  it ;  likewise 
to  enclose  2,000  acres  of  land  and  wood 
for  a  park  with  free  warren  and  tra¬ 
dition  asserts,  that  it  once  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  beauteous,  though  frail 
and  unfortunate,  Jane  Shore,  whilst 
under  the  protection  of  that  nobleman. 
After  his  murder  it  still  continued  to  be 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  Hastings 
family,  who  had  large  possessions  in  that 
neighbourhood,  till  about  the  year  1636, 
when  the  mansion  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry 
Hastings,  and  is  supposed,  from  that 
time,  to  have  been  uninhabited,  and  fallen 
into  decay.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
Colonel  Winstanley,  of  Branston  Hall, 
about  two  miles  distant,  by  whom  the  - 
existing  remains  are  carefully  preserved, 
and  they  convey  a  very  clear  and  strik¬ 
ing  idea  of  the  style  of  architecture  in 
fashion  at  the  time  it  w*s  built.  The 
area  within  which  it  is  situated,  consists 
of  about  two  acres,  in  the  form  of  a  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  broad  moat,  full  of  water,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  entrance,  where  the  moat 
has  been  filled  up.  The  parts  of  the 
structure  now  remaining  consist  of  the 
gateway,  (represented  as  above)  which 
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from  its  size,  must  have  formed  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  the  building  ;  and  a 
large  square,  embattled  tower  nearly 
overgrown  with  ivy,  of  the  height  of 
three  stories  :  this  is  situated  to  the  west 
ot  the  gateway,  and  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  a  long  range  of  build¬ 
ings,  as  appears  by  the  ruins,  still  re¬ 
maining.  A  large  tower,  apparently  of 
corresponding  magnitude  with  the  one 
just  mentioned,  formerly  stood  to  the 
eastward  of  the  gateway,  and  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  it  like  the 
last :  this  was  some  years  ago  levelled 
to  the  ground,  by  the  directions  of  a 
former  proprietor.  Two  other  towers 
also  probably  stood  at  the  other  corners 
of  the  area ;  but  these,  if  there  were 
any,  have  long  since  been  demolished. 

The  building  is  composed  of  brick¬ 
work,  beautifully  executed ;  and  the 
facings  and  mullions  of  the  windows, 
copings  of  the  battlements,  door-mould¬ 
ings,  and  other  ornamental  details,  are 
of  a  fine,  white,  durable  sand-stone.  The 
gateway  is  flanked  at  each  corner  by 
semi-octagon  towers,  between  which  the 
entrance  is,  through  an  obtuse  pointed 
arch,  in  beautiful  preservation,  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  mouldings  of  which  have  no 
capitals,  but  run  down  the  side  into  the 
base  mouldings,  which  wa§  generally 
the  case  in  doorways  of  the  florid  style 
of  architecture ;  there  are  grooves  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance,  and  a  perfo¬ 
ration  at  the  top,  seemingly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  portcullis.  The  rooms  within 
are  vaulted  with  brick;  and  circular 
staircases  of  the  same  material,  beauti¬ 
fully  turned,  and  leading  to  the  upper 
stories,  still  remain ;  the  windows  are 
square,  headed  with  mullions,  transoms, 
and  facings  of  sand-stone,  but  have  no 
dripstones  over  them.  In  the  towers 
are  several  loop-holes,  some  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  shape,  and  others  very  narrow, 
and  oblong  externally  ;  these  gradually 
widen  internally,  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  are  likewise 
faced  externally  with  sand-stone.  Some 
of  the  external  doorways  in  the  interior 
of  the  area  have  obtuse  pointed  arches, 
with  square -headed  dripstones  over 
them  ;  and  in  the  spandrells  of  one,  the 
initials  of  the  founder  are  still  discerni¬ 
ble,  though  in  a  mutilated  condition. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  this  edi¬ 
fice,  which  is  so  compactly  built,  that 
even  now,  though  it  be  in  ruins,  it  may 
defy  the  uniting  storms  of  ages,  if  not 
torn  asunder  by  the  unsparing  hand  of 
some  future  possessor. 

M.  H.  B. 

Rugby ,  IV arwickshire. 


I’D  BE  A  ROTHSCHILD. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

I’D  be  a  Rothschild  !  immortal  in  story, 

As  the  fellows  who  live  by  their  stanzas  and 
brains  ; 

Having-  a  heart  drunk  with  visions  of  glory. 
When  fifty  percent,  on  my  table  remains  ; 

I’d  have  no  poet  to  sway  his  lute  o’er  me, 

A  fig  for  the  head  that  such  nonsense  contains. 
I’d  be  a  Rothschild  !  immortal  in  story, 

As  the  fellows  who  live  by  their  stanzas  and 
brains. 

Tell  me  of  Southeys  and  Scotts— they  are  ninnies 
To  foolishly  trifle  with  time  as  they  do  ; 

Give  me  the  music  of  soul- witching  guineas- 
While  they  address  lays  to  the  “  summer  skies 
blue.” 

What,  if  they  scribble  like  Virgils  or  Plinies, 

At  sixpence  per  line  in  each  LondW  review  ? 
I’d  be  a  Rothschild  !  and  laugh  at  the  ninnies. 
Whose  brains  such  absurd  undertakings 
pursue. 

Commerce  shall  wave  her  proud  flag  o’er  the 
ocean. 

When  the  wreath  and  the  minstrel  have 
vanish’d  from  hence ; 

Rhymes  may  give  to  the  muse  their  devot  on. 
But  mine  is  concentred  in  consols  and  rents. 
Of  Tempe'  and  Castaly  I  have  no  notion, 

Oh,  they  give  song  the  importance  of  sense  ,* 
I’d  be  a  Rothschild  !  with  every  emotion. 

Awake  at  the  tune  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  l 

Deal.  Reginald  Augustine. 

THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  DRUIDS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

It  was  the  general  custom  among  the 
Ancient  Britons  to  administer  justice  on 
the  spot  by  the  presiding  Druid,  within 
a  circle,  or  ray,  which  was  equivalent  to 
our  bar.  Any  suspected  person  placed 
in  the  name  of  justice  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  was  to  remain  there  till  the  trial 
was  finally  decided  ;  to  attempt  an  escape 
was  deemed  the  greatest  crime,  and  was 
punished  by  the  severest  penalties,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

The  word  ray,  may  be  derived 
Rhea,  the  goddess  of  justice.  In  this 
institution  is  also  the  origin  of  the  Ma¬ 
gic  Circle,  of  which  traces  may  be  found 
in  all  countries.  The  Magician’s  Wand 
is  nothing  but  the  sacred  piece  of  wood 
by  which  the  circle  was  drawn  on  the 
ground,  and  by  which  the  person  ar¬ 
raigned,  (at  ray  in)  was  arrested  (at  ray 
est).  From  this  is  derived  also,  the 
true  reason  why  jurymen  when  once 
charged  with  a  prisoner  cannot  depart 
till  they  have  acquitted  or  condemned 
him.  The  trial  having  been  formerly 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  culprit  under  no 
confinement  but  that  of  the  circle,  or 
ray,  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  that 
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bond  would  be  dissolved  by  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  assembly,  and  the  prisoner, 
ipso  facto ,  at  liberty.  The  first  dawn¬ 
ing1  of  our  trial  by  jury  may  date  its 
commencement  from  this  circle ;  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  placed  in  the  ray,  a  number 
of  his  compeers  were  selected  with  a 
chief  Druid  at  their  head,  and  none 
could  depart  till  they  had  unanimously 
declared  the  offender  guilty  or  innocent, 
and  given  their  sentence  accordingly. 
This  is  undoubtedly  very  similar  to  our 
modern  trials,  and  has  been  perfected  by 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  civil¬ 
ization.  M.  B.  II. 


THE  BANISHED  MAN’S  FARE¬ 
WELL. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Should  you  esteem  the  following  little 
piece  worthy  a  place  in  your  entertain¬ 
ing  miscellany,  you  will  confer  an  addi¬ 
tional  gratification  on  one  to  whom  you 
have  often  imparted  pleasure :  though 
he  has  been  deprived  of  sight  ever  since 
his  childhood,  he  yet  loves  “  to  wander 
where  the  muses  haunt.” 

Farewell  my  home,  my  native  land, 

Bride,  father,  brothers,  friends,  adieu, 
Though  doom’d  to  roam  a  foreign  strand, 

I  leave  this  breaking  heart  with  you. 

When  with  the  morn  I  wake  to  care, 

When  eve  still  finds  me  sunk  in  woe, 

For  you  I’ll  breathe  my  fondest  prayer, 

W  hile  tears  of  cherish’d  sorrow  flow. 

And  O !  if  mercy  ere  incline 
To  penitence,  a  pitying  ear, 

With  humble  hope  I’ll  seek  her  shrine, 

And  offer  there  the  contrite  tear. 

Then  take  this  sad,  this  last  adieu, 

Nor  spurn  a  heart  by  anguish  riv’n, 

One  farewell  it  asks  from  you, 

A  pardoning  smile  it  seeks  from  heaven. 

H.  X,  C. 


iChe  -giobtltst. 


THE  SECRET,  OR  THE  STUDENT  AND 
HIS  WIFE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Ah,  no  !  no  !  Fredriga,  never  '.  never 
will  I  tell  you  that  !”  cried  the  bride¬ 
groom  Reichter  to  his  young,  beautiful, 
and  devoted  wife.  “  Shew  me  then 
Arnulph,  at  least;”  replied  the  lady, 
“  and  so  shall  I  learn  to  credit  your 
strange  assertion. *’ 

“  No,  no  !  dearest,  never  ;  and  if  you 
value  my  love,  nay,  my  very  life,  press 
me  not  to  reveal  that  terrible  secret, 
my  possession  of  which,  J  find  I  have 
been  blamable  even  to  name  to  the 
Q  2 


sweetest  of  the  curious  sex.’’  And  tin; 
fond  husband  smiled  as  he  twined  around 
his  fingers  a  long,  glossy  lock  ot  his 
bride’s  bright  hair  ;  then  gently  draw¬ 
ing  her  arm  within  his  own — “  Come,” 
said  he,  “  let  us  walk,  the  evening  is 
delicious  ;  nay,  lay  not  aside  your  gui¬ 
tar,  tor  pleasant  in  this  odour-dropping 
hour  will  be  one  of  your  songs  beneath 
the  plane-tree.” 

Fredriga  arose,  and  arm  in  arm,  the 
happy  creatures  quitted  the  saloon 
wherein  they  had  been  sitting  in  medi¬ 
tative  mood  ;  now  gazing  from  a  sash- 
window  door  upon  the  garden  of  the 
chateau,  all  radiant  as  it  was  in  summer 
foliage,  and  in  the  lustre  of  a  red,  cloud¬ 
less,  and  golden  sunset ;  now  adoring 
the  God  of  nature  upon  a  view  of  the 
beauties  lavished  around  them ;  and  now 
discoursing  upon  the  arcana  of  that  na¬ 
ture  and  of  art ;  a  subject  altogether 
most  congenial  to  the  disposition  of 
Fredriga,  who  was  surely  the  veriest 
curieuse  of  her  sex;  indeed,  mysterious 
topics  were  those  upon  which  she  pecu¬ 
liarly  delighted  to  dwell,  and  she  would 
frequently  urge  Reichter  to  such  con¬ 
versations,  well  aware  that  as  a  student 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
he  had  become  an  adept  in  the  occult 
sciences.  During  their  discourse  he  had 
unwarily  observed — “  for  instance,  Fre¬ 
driga,  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  instantly 
animate  yonder  statue  !”  —  “  How  ?” 
asked  the  inquisitive  fair  one,  with  a 
look  of  unequivocal  astonishment,  and 
a  feeling  of  somewhat  excusable  fear. — 
“  Ay,  there  it  is,’’  replied  Reichter, 
with  an  expression  of  archness  in  his 
countenance  which  seemed  to  intimate — 

*  but  I  don’t  intend  to  let  you  know  any 
of  my  secrets.’ — “  I  could  do  it,  believe 
me,  Fredriga,  if  I  choose  ;  so  subser¬ 
vient  to  mind,  to  immortal  mind,  have  I 
rendered  the  powers  of  nature,  as  the 
uninitiated  term  those  mysterious  influ- 
fluences  which  they  do  not  understand ; 
nor  durst  I  breathe  even  to  you,  Fre¬ 
driga,  their  proper  name.” 

u  Oh,  but  do,  do  tell  me,  dearest  Ar¬ 
nulph,”  returned  his  wife  in  the  most 
winning  tone  imaginable,  and  with  one 
of  those  bright,  eloquent  looks  whose 
translation  we  willingly  resign  to  such 
as  are  conversant  in  the  voiceless  lan¬ 
guage  ;  “  do  tell  me  the  means  that 
you  would  employ  to  animate  a  statue.” 
Her  husband’s  answer  was  the  veryspeech 
with  which  our  narrative  commences. 
“  Sing,  dearest,”  cried  Reichter  as  he 
seated  himself  beside  Fredriga  under 
the  leafy  spreading  branches  of  the 
plane-tree  ;  “  this  is  the  hour  above  all 
others  in  which  methinks  music,  delici- 
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ous  music,  penetrates  the  spirit.  The 
calm,  the  holy,  the  tender,  the  odorous 
evening  hours  ;  the  hour  in  which,  if 
ever,  angelic  essences  most  assuredly 
visit  man,  and  we  seem  to  behold  and  to 
feel  their  beatific  ministering  in  the  all 
but  supernatural  beauty  of  earth.  Sing, 
dearest.  ’’ 

“  I  certainly  shall  not  sing,”  replied 
the  lady,  “to  oblige  a  good-for-nothing, 
teasing  creature,  who  knows  that  he  can 
gratify  me,  and  who  will  not.” 

“  I  give  you  my  word  and  honour, 
Fredriga - ” 

“  Psha  !  a  man’s  word  and  honour  ; 
what  woman,  not  quite  a  fool,  ever  took 
it?” 

“  Why,  my  love,  at  all  events  you  did, 
when  you  married  me.’’ 

“  True,  I  forgot  that  I  condemned 
myself,”  replied  Fredriga,  laughing ; 
Reichter  also  laughed,  and  very  plea¬ 
sant,  pleasanter  even  than  sweet  music 
in  the  twilight  hour,  was  the  mirth  of 
the  fair  young  couple,  for  it  was  that  of 
perfect  affection  and  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence.  “  Nevertheless  do,  do  comply 
with  my  request,  most  dear  Arnulph 
and  laying  her  delicate  arm  lightly  across 
his  shoulders,  she  looked  bewitchingly 
into  his  face  ;  “  only  just  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  consider  what  a  treat  to  a  woman 
is  the  unravelment  of  a  secret.” 

“  Once  again  then,  Fredriga,”  re¬ 
turned  her  husband  with  exceeding 
earnestness  of  tone  and  manner,  “  I 
not  only,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  conjure 
you  not  to  tempt  me  to  such  a  disclo¬ 
sure,  but  absolutely  prohibit  you  from 
so  doing.” 

“  May  I  ask  wThy  ?” 

“  Ay,  that’s  another  question ;  one 
reason  is  this  :  (and  even  now  you  are 
proving  its  equity)  were  I  to  reveal  the 
means  whereby  I  could  perform  my  Pro¬ 
methean  miracle,  you  would  doubt  the 
truth  of  my  assertion,  and  oblige  me  at 
length  to  put  it  to  the  test  by  actually 
performing  that,  of  which  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
.dreadful.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  no,  indeed,  I  would  not.” 

“  But  indeed  you  would  ;  permit  me 
to  say,  my  dear,  that  I  am  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  disposition  than  you 
are  yourself.” 

“  No,  you  vain  creature  ;  not  in  this 
respect,  I  am  certain.  Come,  you  shall 
see  how  well  I  will  behave.  Won’t  you 
tell  me  now  ?” 

“  Decidedly  not.’’ 

“  I  know  what  I’ll  do  if  you  don’t.” 

“  And  I  know  what  you’ll  do  if  you 
force  my  secret  from  me,”  rejoined 
Reichter,  in  a  mournfully  tender  tone, 


and  turning  his  face  from  Fredriga  he 
rested  it  thoughtfully  upon  the  hand  of 
that  arm  which  was  supported  by  the 
garden-chair. 

“  Nay,  none  own  Prometheus,”  pur¬ 
sued  the  affectionate  inquisitor,  “  speak 
not,  look  not  so  sadly  ;  I  am  prepared  in 
your  beloved  society  for  any,  for  every 
thing  ;  for  electric  lightnings,  galvanic 
discharges  ;  nay,  for  the  apparition  of 
hosts  of  demons  themselves  ;  you  have 
spoken  to  me  of  kings,  dukes,  earls, 
marquesses,  and  knights  ;  of  Agares,  of 
Arnon,  of  Marbas,  and  of  Baal ;  let 
them  come,  I  am  not  afraid  ;  you  have 
fixed  mercury,  discovered  the  sublime 
alkahest ;  the  blacker  than  the  black  of 
Apollonius  Tyaneus ;  the  powder  of 
projection  ;  and  nearly,  nearly  the  elixir 
vitce  ;  comply  then  with  my  simplest  re¬ 
quest — I  desire  to  see  your  marble 
Endymion,  yon  languid  minion  of  the 
moon  raise  his  drooping  eyelids  and  his 
beautiful  sinking  form  ;  shake  from  his 
pale,  pure  brow  the  overclustering  curls ; 
display  a  mind  in  his  placid,  angelic 
face,  and  light  his  moveless  lips  in  bless¬ 
ed  smiles.  Or,  if  this  certainly  may  not 
be,  tell  me  at  least,  dearest  Arnulph, 
the  means  you  would  adopt  to  effect 
such  a  miracle.” 

Who  can  resist  the  melody  of  a  voice, 
every  tone  of  which  is  modulated  by- 
pur  est  affection  ?  The  soft  but  thrilling 
beam  of  a  love  lighted-eye  ?  The  mute 
but  impassioned  eloquence  of  manner  ? 
Nay,  the  very  heaving  of  a  gentle,  balmy 
breath,  and  every  nameless  blandish¬ 
ment  of  a  lovely,  loved,  and  loving 
pleader,  heard  and  seen  and  felt — felt 
even  to  inebriation  in  the  rich  odorous 
and  stilly  summer  twilight  ?  He  who 
could  resist  so  maddening  a  combination 
of  dangerous  delights,  must  be  master 
of  a  harder  heart  than  that  possessed  by 
the  student  Reichter.  He  was  ena¬ 
moured  —  enchanted  —  entranced  —  in¬ 
fatuated — his  brain  whirled,  his  whole 
frame  trembled,  a  deadly  faintness  seiz¬ 
ed  him,  his  bosom  heaved  convulsively 
between  strange  delight  and  terror,  his 
very  heart  was  sick,  and  throbbed  al¬ 
most  audibly,  and  catching  Fredriga  in 
his  arms,  he  hastily  and  fervently  kissed 
her  glowing  cheek,  exclaiming  in  a  hur¬ 
ried  tone — “  I  can  deny  you  nothing — 
it  is  insanity — death — but  by  your  hands 
to  die  is  sweet,  most  sweet.  Know  then 
that  to  animate  yonder  statue,  I  must 
transfuse  into  it  the  principle  of  lifey 
transferred  immediately  from  myself. 
You  have  my  secret .” 

“  But  I  know  better,”  replied  his 
wife,  after  she  had  recovered  from  the 
involuntary  astonishment  into  which  so 
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extraordinary  a  communication  had  na¬ 
turally  thrown  her — “  that  is  not  true 
I ’m  certain,  dearest  Arnulph ;  you  do 
hut  jest  with  my  feminine  ignorance, 
and  amuse  me  with  asserting  an  impos¬ 
sibility  in  order  to  prevent  my  search¬ 
ing  out  the  real  fact ;  for  even  we  wo¬ 
men  know  that  what  you  mention,  the 
principle  of  life ,  has  as  yet  eluded  the 
penetration  of  the  most  profound  philo¬ 
sophers,  who  are  also  divided  in  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  its  nature  is  cor¬ 
poreal  or  spiritual ;  consequently  whether 
it  is  destructible  or  indestructible ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  dies  with  the  body  or  whether 
upon  the  dissolution  of  that  it  still  exists 
elsewhere  and  under  another  modifica¬ 
tion  ;  whether  it  pervades  the  whole 
frame  or  resides  peculiarly  in  any  given 

part,  and  if  so - ” 

“  t  pon  my  word,  Fredriga,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Reichter,  hoping  that  a  banter  might 
succeed  in  changing  a  subject  now  be¬ 
come  to  him  one  of  the  most  fearful  in¬ 
terest — “  upon  my  word,  Fredriga,  I 
shall,  I  believe,  have  shortly  to  invest 
you  with  my  academicals,  and  dispatch 
you  to  give  lectures  in  mysticism  at  one 
of  our  universities.” 

“  That  is  not  to  the  point,  Arnulph  ; 

I  see  your  aim,  and  am  resolved  that 
unto  it  you  shall  not  attain  ;  therefore, 
explain  to  me,  dearest,  how  you  could 
detach  from  yourself  and  transfer  to  an¬ 
other,  a  principle  of  whose  very  na¬ 
ture - ” 

“  Oh,  good  gracious  !  it  is  then  as  I 
anticipated  —  you  are  incredulous,  and 
must  see  in  order  to  believe.” 

“  To  be  sure  I  must,  and  why  not  ? 

I  know  that  you  are  only  attempting  to 
impose  upon  my  credulity  and  ignor¬ 
ance  ;  had  you  told  me  any  thing  less 
marvellous,  Arnulph,  I  should  most 
likely  have  been  satisfied.’ * 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  you  would  not, 
Fredriga,”  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
young  man  with  an  energy  inspired  by 
passion  and  despair  ;  “  and  are  you  in¬ 
deed  so — so — so — I  will  not,  I  cannot 
call  you  cruel,  for  you  mean  not  to  be 
so,  as  to  wish  to  have  an  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  of  that,  which  may  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences  to  myself?” 
Reichter  was  pale  as  death,  he  was  suf¬ 
fused  with  a  cold  perspiration,  and  trem¬ 
bling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  he  leant  against 
the  trunk  of  the  plane-tree  for  support. 
Fredriga  observed  his  emotion,  and  wms 
for  a  short  space  of  time  silent  and 
abashed,  beginning  really  to  imagine  that 
her  husband  might  have  told  her  the  truth. 
Curiosity,  however,  unfortunately  over¬ 
came  with  irresistible  force  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  duty  and  attachment  towards 


him  for  whom  really  she  had  an  exces¬ 
sive,  but  not  a  generous,  affection.  Had 
she  been  told  that  she  loved  self  better 
than  her  husband,  her  anger  and  asto¬ 
nishment  would  have  been  excessive ; 
nevertheless  her  own  gratification  was 
commonly  sought  by  her,  as  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  without  regard  to  the  inconve¬ 
nience  or  pain,  accruing  from  such  con¬ 
duct  towards  her  “  other  self.”  After 
awhile,  therefore,  the  inquisitive  and 
pertinacious  Fredriga  returned  to  the 
attack,  entreating  even  with  tears  to  be 
indulged  with  a  view'  of  the  phenomenon 
mentioned  by  Reichter,  averring  that 
shortly,  if  he  persisted  in  not  complying 
with  her  request,  inextinguishable  curi¬ 
osity  would  undermine  her  constitution, 
and  bring  her  to  the  grave. 

“Alas!”  sighed  the  miserable  stu¬ 
dent,  “  thither  then,  too  surely,  seems 
one  of  us  destined  to  go  ;  and  if  so,  bet¬ 
ter  I  than  you,  my  dearest.  I  forgive 
you.  Heaven  knows  how  I  have  in 
times  past  suffered  from  a  devouring 
passion  ;  that,  Fredriga,  was  love,  yours 
is  curiosity,  and  in  some  bosoms  this 
reigns  as  paramount  as  the  other  ;  take 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  my  own,  and 
w'hen  I  am  dead  remember  me  ;  but  do 
not  reproach  yourself  for  my  mur¬ 
der.” 

“  How  can  you  talk  in  such  a  manner, 
my  dear  Arnulph.  Even  taking  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  able  to  perform 
what  you  have  named,  and  by  the  most 
unaccountable  means,  w'ill  you  not  also 
possess  the  power  of  restoring  the  vital 
spark  to  that  body,  from  whence  an  act 
of  your  own  intelligence  originally  de¬ 
tached  it  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know — I  cannot  say — my 
own  uncertainty  on  this  subject  renders 
me  thus  unwdlling  to  hazard  so  danger¬ 
ous  an  experiment.” 

“  Nay,  then,  if  you  do  not  know,  I 
can  tell  you  ;  it  stands  to  reason  that  it 
must  be  so.”  * 

“  Well,  Fredriga,  there  is  no  arguing 
with  a  lady  who  wall  not  be  convinced  ; 

I  have  said  all  that  I  can  sayq  and  if  you 
still  persist  in  your  desire,  y-ou  must 
take  the  consequences  of  its  gratifica¬ 
tion,  be  they  what  they  may  :  seat  your¬ 
self  opposite  Endymion — play,  sing,  do 
anything  rather  than  speak  to  me — and 
watch  the  statue.”  Fredriga,  still  under 
the  influence  of  an  infatuation  most  cruel 
and  unaccountable,  did  exactly  as  Reich¬ 
ter,  w'ho  placed  himself  (standing)  be¬ 
side  her,  desired,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  chisel,  she  sang  in  a  low, 
sweet  tone,  according  well  with  the  hour 
and  scene,  the  following  stanzas  : — 
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Wake  !  palest  minion  of  the  moon, 

Thy  lady  asks  for  thee  : 

NiAt  odours  of  delicious  June 
From  flow’ret  breathe  and  tree  ! 

Wake  from  thy  dreamless  slumber — wake ! 

Thy  charmed  eyes  unclose ! 

’Tis  only  for  the  dead  to  take 
Such  rapturous  repose  ! 

Thou  livest !  Beautiful,  but  pale 
And  drooping  sleeper !  rise, 

To  life  to  consciousness  ;  and  hail 
The  moonlit  earth  and  skies  ! 

Endymion !  thy  lady-love 
Dot  h  kiss  a  breast  and  brow, 

More  fair,  she  deems,  than  aught  above 
More  pure  than  aught  below ! 

“  Hall  !”  exclaimed  Fredriga,  break- 
ing  off  her  song,  then  dropping  the 
guitar,  she  fell  across  she  recked  not 
what,  in  a  long,  long  fainting  fit ;  for, 
with  emotions  of  unutterable  terror,  she 
had  at  length  beheld  the  statue  actually 
smile  mournfully  ;  and  partially  raising 
its  languidly  recumbent  form,  make  a 
visible  effort  to  approach  her.  In  this 
state  and  situation  was  she  found  by  her 
servants,  and  only  recovered  her  senses 
by  the  means  they  employed  to  restore 
her,  to  see  that  the  moon  at  its  full  was 
riding  high  in  the  heavens,  pouring  a 
Hood  of  pale,  cold  brilliancy  over  all 
things ;  that  Endymion  the  enchanted 
statue  still  retained  his  place  and  ac¬ 
customed  mournful  position,  like  an 
effigy  upon  the  tomb  of  fairest  youth  ; 
and  that  she  had  fallen  over  the  affec¬ 
tionate  Reichter  who  was  now  as  cold 
and  senseless  as  that  sculpture  ;  for  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  indiscreet  speech, 
presumptuous  science,  and  unfeeling  cu¬ 
riosity,  had  been  dead  some  hours. 

M.  L.  B. 


fUtrospetttbt  ©leanings. 


TORY  AND  WHIG. 

The  word  Tory  is  Irish,  and  was  first 
made  use  of  there  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  wars  in  Ireland.  It  signi¬ 
fied  a  kind  of  robber,  who  being  listed 
in  neither  army,  preyed  in  general  upon 
the  country,  without  distinction  of  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Spaniard.  In  the  Irish  massacre, 
anno  1641,  you  had  them  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  assisting  in  every  thing  that  was 
bloody  and  villanous  ;  and  particularly 
when  humanity  prevailed  upon  some  of 
the  Papists  to  preserve  Protestant  rela¬ 
tions.  These  were  such  as  chose  to 
butcher  brothers  and  sisters,  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  dearest  friends  and  nearest 
relations  ;  these  were  called  Tories.  In 
England,  about  the  year  1 680,  a  party 
of  men  appeared  among  us,  who, 
though  pretended  Protestants,  yet  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  the  ruin  and  de¬ 


struction  of  their  country.  They  began 
with  ridiculing  the  Popish  plot,  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  Papists  to  revive  it.  They 
pursued  their  designs,  in  banishing  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  calling  home 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  then  in  abhorring, 
petitioning,  and  opposing  the  bill  of  ex¬ 
clusion  ;  in  giving  up  charters,  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  will  of  their  prince  ;  then  in  mur¬ 
dering  patriots,  persecuting  dissenters, 
and  at  last,  in  setting  up  a  Popish  prince, 
on  pretence  of  hereditary  right,  and 
tyranny  on  pretence  of  passive  obedience. 
These  men,  for  their  criminal  preying 
upon  their  country,  and  their  cruel, 
bloody  disposition,  began  to  show  them¬ 
selves  so  like  the  Irish  thieves  and  mur¬ 
derers  aforesaid,  that  they  quickly  got 
the  name  of  Tories.  Their  real  god¬ 
father  was  Titus  Oates,  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  giving  them  the  name  as 
follows— the  author  of  this  happened 
to  be  present :  There  was  a  meeting 
of  some  honest  people  in  the  city,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  some 
attempt  to  stifle  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  [to  the  Popish  plot,]  and 
tampering  with  Bedloe  and  Stephen 
Dugdale.  Among  the  discourse,  Mr. 
Bedloe  said,  he  had  letters  from  Ire¬ 
land,  that  there  were  some  Tories  to  be 
brought  over  hither,  who  were  privately 
to  murder  Dr.  Oates  and  the  said  Bed¬ 
loe.  The  Doctor,  whose  zeal  was  very 
hot,  could  never  after  this  hear  any  man 
talk  against  the  plot,  or  against  the 
witnesses,  but  he  thought  he  was  one  of 
these  Tories,  and  called  almost  every 
man  a  Tory  that  opposed  him  in  dis¬ 
course  ;  till  at  last  the  word  Tory  be¬ 
came  popular,  and  it  stuck  so  close  to 
the  party  in  all  their  bloody  proceedings, 
that  they  had  no  way  to  get  it  off ;  so  at 
last  they  owned  it,  just  as  they  do  now 
the  name  of  High-flyer. 

As  to  the  word  Whig ,  it  is  Scotch. 
The  use  of  it  began  there  when  the 
western  men,  called  Cameronians,  took 
arms  frequently  for  their  religion.  Whig 
was  a  word  used  in  those  parts  for  a 
kind  of  liquor  the  Western  Highland- 
men  Used  to  drink,  whose  composition 
I  do  not  remember,  and  so  became  com¬ 
mon  to  the  people  who  drank  it,  It 
afterwards  became  a  denomination  of 
the  poor  harassed  people  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  who,  being  unmercifully 
persecuted  by  the  government,  against 
all  law  and  justice,  thought  they  had  a 
civil  right  to  their  religious  liberties, 
and  therefore  frequently  resisted  the 
arbitrary  power  of  their  princes.  These 
men,  tired  with  innumerable  oppres¬ 
sions,  ravishings,  murders,  and  plun- 
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derings,  took  uj>  arms  about  1681, 
being  the  famous  insurrection  at  Both- 
'Vell  Bridge.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
then  in  favour  here,  was  sent  against 
them  by  King  Charles,  and  defeated 
them.  At  his  return,  instead  of  thanks 
|or  the  good  service,  he  found  himself 
ill-treated  for  using  them  too  mercifully  ; 
and  Duke  Lauderdale  told  King  Charles 
with  an  oath,  that  the  duke  had  been  so 
civil  to  Whigs  because  he  was  a  Whig 
himselt  in  his  heart.  This  made  it  a 
court-word  ;  and  in  a  little  time,  all  the 
Iriends  and  followers  ot  the  duke' began 
to  be  called  Whigs  ;  and  they,  as  the 
other  party  did  by  the  word  Tory,  took 
it  freely  enough  to  themselves. — Defoe’s 
“  Review .” 


PROVERBS. 

“  The  V  icar  of  Bray ,  will  he  Vicar 
of  Bray  still.” — Bray  is  a  village  well 
known  in  Berkshire,  the  vivacious  vicar 
whereof  lived  under  King  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  was  first  a  Papist,  then  a 
Protestant,  then  a  Papist,  and  then  a 
Protestant  again.  This  vicar  being  taxed 
by  one  for  being  a  turn-coat,  “  Not  so,” 
said  he,  “  for  I  always  kept  my  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  this  —  to  live  and  die 
Vicar  of  Bray.’* — Ray’s  Proverbs,  1737. 

“  Sleeps  like  a  Top.” — This  we  may 
say  in  familiar  language  of  a  person 
completely  under  the  influence  of  Mor¬ 
pheus,  and  we  generally  imagine  the 
simile  taken  from  the  momentary  pause 
of  a  peg-top,  or  humming-top,  when 
its  rotary  motion  is  at  its  height.  But 
no  such  thing,  the  word  top  is  Italian. 
Topo,  in  that  language,  signifies  a 
mouse  ;  it  is  the  generic  name,  and  ap¬ 
plied  indiscriminately  to  the  common 
mouse,  field  mouse,  and  dormouse,  from 
which  the  Italian  proverb,  “  ei  dorme 
come  un  topo’’  is  derived  —  Anglice, 
“he  sleeps  like  a  top.” — Gent.  Mac'. 
17 93. 

“  To  go  through  Fire  and  Water.” — 
The  two  chief  species  of  trial  by  ordeal, 
were  those  of  fire  and  water  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  learned  writers,  confined  to  persons 
Of  high  rank,  and  the  latter  used  for 
common  people,  both  these  modes  might 
be  performed  by  deputy,  but  the  princi¬ 
pal  was  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the 
trial,  the  deputy  only  venturing  some 
corporal  pain,  for  hire,  or  perhaps  for 
friendship  :  hence  the  old  saying  of  “  / 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve 
you.” — History  of  Kent. 

“  Rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.” — This  pro¬ 
verb  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 


ward  VI.,  when  such  of  the  lunds  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Westminster,  were  invaded  by 
the  great  men  of  the  court,  who,  there¬ 
fore,  allowed  something  out  of  them 
towards  the  repair  of  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
— Blount’s  Dictionary ,  1681. 

“  An  it  please  the  Pigs” — Is,  with 
a  small  change,  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
ejaculation,  “  an  it  please  the  pix,” 
which  is  the  box  in  which  the  Host  was 
carried.” — Gent.  Mag.  p.  876,  1790. 

“  I  have  paid  my  Shot.” — “  Shot”  is 
a  common  mode  of  expression  among 
the  commonalty,  to  denote  a  reckoning, 
&c.  “  I  have  paid  my  shot,”  or  rather 

“  scot,”  from  “  scottum,”  a  tax  or  con¬ 
tribution,  a  shot.  -  -  Furn  and  Nichol¬ 
son’s  Westmorland  and  Cumberland. 

“  The  higher  the  Ape  goes  the  more  he 
shows  his  Tail.” — This  is  an  excellent 
proverb,  and  signifies  that  the  higher 
low-bred,  vulgar  persons  are  advanced, 
the  more  they  expose  themselves. 

“  To  rule  the  Roast” — Is  to  govern, 
manage,  or  preside  over.  Johnson  ob¬ 
serves,  that  it  was  originally  written 
roist,  which  signifies  a  tumult,  and  then 
implied  to  direct  the  rabble. —  Rider’s 
Dictionary . 

“  Piping  Hot.” — This  expression  is 
taken  from  the  custom  of  a  baker’s 
blowing  his  pipe,  or  horn,  in  villages  to 
let  the  people  know  his  bread  is  just 
drawn,  and  consequently  “hot”  and 
light. —  Lemon’s  Dictionary,  1783. 

“  Skin  Flint.” — (A  cant  term  for  an 
avaricious  man.)  The  antiquity  of  cer¬ 
tain  proverbs  is  among  the  most  striking 
singularities  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
mind.  Abdalmaleck,  one  of  the  Kha- 
liffs  of  the  race  of  Omiades,  was  sur- 
named  by  way  of  sarcasm,  Raschel 
Heigiarah,  that  is  the  skinner  of  a  flint ; 
and  to  this  day  we  call  an  avaricious 
man  a  skin  flint.  —  Universal  Mag.  1796. 


jBotes  of  a  2£iealjer, 


BEAUTIES  OF  SHELLEY. 

A  volume  of  Selections  from  Mr.  Shel¬ 
ley’s  Poems,  as  the  title-page  of  this 
work  expresses,  “  free  from  all  objec¬ 
tionable  passages,”  is  a  pearl  of  too 
great  price  to  be  lost.  Some  of  these 
Selections  are  extremely  beautiful — in¬ 
deed  so  exquisite,  as  to  make  us  lament 
that  they  should  ever  have  been  mixed 
up  with  so  much  baser  matter.  We 
intend  to  quote  a  column  or  two,  and 
part  of  the  very  interesting  Memoir  of 
Mr.  Shelley,  by  which  they  are  pre¬ 
ceded. 
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PANORAMA  OF  THE  THAMES. 

This  is  a  successful  attempt  to  repre¬ 
sent  every  object  on  both  banks  of  the 
Thames,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Richmond  Bridge,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  We  have  not  a  foot-rule  at  hand, 
but  the  entire  length  of  the  Panorama 
must  be  nearly  sixty  feet :  it  is  delicately 
aqua- tinted,  and  exhibits  every  object, 
as  far  as  we  have  examined,  with  great 
accuracy.  A  View  of  London  from  the 
Adelphi,  and  a  description  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  on  the  river,  accom¬ 
pany  the  plate  ;  and  the  whole  is  neatly 
put  in  a  case  about  the  size  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  quire  of  foolscap  paper. 

No  river  in  England  abounds  with 
more  interesting  localities  than  the 
Thames  and  its  banks.  Let  us  start 
from  the  Red  House,  fifty  yards  west  of 
which  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames,  and 
the  Britons  scampered  through  the  river 
before  the  Romans.  Then  come  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital,  a  perfect  picture  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy — Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  Botanical 
Garden,  and  the  two  fine  cedars  of  Liba- 
nus,  about  150  years  old — Cheyne  Walk 
and  Nell  Gwynne — A  paper -hanging 
manufactory  now,  where  Sir  Thomas 
More  once  entertained  Henry  VIII.  and 
Erasmus — Don  Saltero’s  house,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Tatler  —  Chelsea  Old 
Church,  with  a  monument  to  Sir  T. 
More,  erected  by  himself;  and  the  tombs 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Miller,  the  bo¬ 
tanist — The  Mill  at  Battersea,  on  the 
spot  where  Bolingbroke  was  born  and 
died,  and  the  very  room  where  he  en¬ 
tertained  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot, 
and  the  parlour  where  Pope  wrote  his 
“  Essay  on  Man” — Battersea  Old 
Church,  with  a  monument  to  Boling¬ 
broke,  by  Roubiliac — A  Villa,  once  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Hoadley — York  House, 
now  a  distillery,  but  once  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  where  Henry 
VIII.  first  saw  Anne  Boleyn — Putney, 
the  birthplace  of  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Essex,  wrhose  father  was  a  blacksmith 
here  ;  of  West,  bishop  of  Ely,  whose 
father  was  a  baker  here  ;  and  of  Gib¬ 
bon,  the  historian  :  here  Mr.  Pitt  ex¬ 
pired,  in  1806 — Fulham  Church,  where 
the  Bishops  of  London  “  lie  sleeping” — 
The  Bishop  of  London’s  Palace,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. — Barn  Elms, 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Dairy,  and  old  Jacob 
Tonson’s  house,  with  the  kit-cat  gal¬ 
lery  ;  and  the  houses  of  Cowley,  the 
poet,  and  the  Reveller  Heidegger — 
Brandenburgh  House,  a  noted  place, 
from  the  time  of  Prince  Rupert’s  visits 
there  to  our  day — Hammersmith,  writh 
the  Dane  Coffee  House,  between  the 


Malls,  where  Thomson  wrote  his 
“  Winter” — Hammersmith  Suspension 
Bridge,  a  wonder  of  our  time — The  Ter¬ 
race,  where  Loutherbourg,  the  painter, 
and  Murphy,  the  dramatist,  lived  — 
Chiswick  Church,  with  all  that  remains 
of  Kent  the  Gardener,  Lord  Macartney, 
and  Chardin,  the  travellers  ;  Ralph,  the 
historian  ;  Griffiths,  of  the  Monthly 
Review  ;  Loutherbourg  ;  Hogarth,  with 
an  epitaph  by  Garrick  ;  Mary,  Countess 
of  Faulconberg,  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  Tomkins,  the  penman  ;  and 
Ugo  Foscolo,  the  Italian  poet — Devon¬ 
shire  House,  where  Fox  died,  in  1806 ; 
and  Canning,  in  1827 — Barnes  Terrace; 
the  old  church,  and  the  tomb  of  Edward 
Rose,  who  left  20/.  a  year  to  the  parish, 
on  condition  that  the  paling  round  his 
tomb  should  be  preserved,  and  rose- 
trees  planted,  and  kept  there  in  a  flou¬ 
rishing  state  —  Mortlake,  where  were 
buried  Dee  and  Partridge,  the  astro¬ 
logers  (the  former  consulted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth),  Sir  John  Barnard,  Aider- 
man  Barber,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  ; 
the  Manor  House,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and 
an  old  house,  once  the  residence  of 
Oliver  Cromwell — Strand-on-the- Green, 
where  Zoffany  and  Joe  Miller  lived — 
Kew  Church,  with  the  tombs  of  Meyer 
and  Gainsborough — Kew  Gardens  and 
Pagoda — Old  Kew  Palace,  where  Queen 
Charlotte  died — and  the  spot  where  the 
New  Palace  stood  but  four  years  since — 
Brentford,  and  its  Chapel,  where  Horne 
Tooke  officiated — Sion  House  and  its 
Conservatory,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  cost  40,000/.  ;  and  the  first 
mulberry-tree  planted  in  England  — 
Isleworth  Church,  and  its  ivy-mantled 
tower — Lord  Cassilis’  Villa,  where  Lord 
Bacon  entertained  Que^n  Elizabeth  ; — 
and  here  we  are  at  Richmond,  whose 
rarities  we  do  not  enumerate,  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  omitted  those  of 
Westminster,  Lambeth,  and  Vauxhall: 
because,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
journey,  people  are  brisk  with  curiosity, 
whereas  they  sometimes  nap  in  the  in¬ 
terval. 

The  Panorama  of  the  Thames  is  from 
Mr.  Leigh,  and  we  have  thus  picked,  or 
rather  paddled,  from  Westminster  to 
Richmond,  by  the  help  of  the  key  to  the 
Picture,  without  moving  out  of  our 
chair.  We  could  not  give  the  reader 
the  plate,  so  we  have  seasoned  up  this 
little  dish  of  its  most  interesting  objects. 


As  we  are  at  Richmond,  we  present 
the  reader  with  one  of  its  olden  “  rari¬ 
ties,”  viz. 
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pierlurs  Cabe. 


This  is  described  at  some  length  in  a  tract 
called  “  Rarities  of  Richmond’*  * — now 
become  rare  indeed  ;  as  well  as  in  one  or 
two  other  pamphlets.  It  appears  to 
have  stood  in  the  Royal  Gardens  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  New  Park,  and  to  have  been  a 
favourite  retreat  of  Caroline,  queen  of 
George  II.  who  had  it  fitted  up  as  a 
rustic  library.  In  the  Environs  of  Lon¬ 
don,  sixth  volume,  article  Richmond,  we 
meet  with  the  following  brief  notice  : — 
“  Passing  through  a  labyrinth,  you  see, 
near  a  pond,  Merlin’s  Cave,  a  Gothic 
building,  thatched :  within  which  are 
the  following  figures  in  wax — Merlin,  an 
ancient  British  enchanter,  the  excellent 
and  learned  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a 
Queen  of  Amazons  :  here  is  also  a 
library,  consisting  of  a  well  chosen  col¬ 
lection  of  the  works  of  modem  authors, 
neatly  bound  in  vellum.” 


DUTY  ON  BEER. 

The  following  facts  will  be  particularly 
interesting  at  this  moment :  — 

Houses  for  the  sale  of  this  beverage 
were  first  licensed  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  an  act  of  the 
5th  and  6th  of  that  monarch  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  James  the  First,  the  power 
of  licensing  inns  and  alehouses  was 
granted  by  letters  patent  to  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  but  as  great  abuse  was  com¬ 
mitted  under  this  mode  of  collection,  it 
was  soon  after  placed  on  the  same  foot- 

*  “  The  Rarities  of  Richmond  :  being  exact 
descriptions  of  the  Hermitage  and  Merlin’s 
Cave  in  the  gardens  there.  Lond.  1735.”  8vo. 
with  his  Life  and  Prophecies,  I73G,  8vo.  Pro¬ 
bably  one  of  our  antiquarian  correspondents  can 
favour  us  with  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  either  of 
these  tracts ;  if  so,  we  promise  the  reader  a 
more  detailed  accouut  of  Merlin's  Cave. — Ed. 


ing  as  any  of  the  other  branches  of 
excise.*  This  duty  was  not  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  as  appears  from  an  abstract  of 
the  monej-  raised  in  England,  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  nineteen  years,  viz.  from  No¬ 
vember  the  3rd,  1640,  to  November  the 
5th,  1659,  in  which  the  whole  amount 
of  wine  licenses  is  rated  at  .£312,200. 
In  1663,  they  amounted  to  <£20,000  ; 
in  1688,  to  .£10, 000. f  About  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  ale  and  beer  brewed  in  Eng¬ 
land  came,  on  an  average  of  some  years, 
to  4,950,413  barrels  of  strong,  and 
2,254,006  barrels  of  small  beer.  In  the 
year  1691,  the  quantity  brewed  by  the 
common  brewers  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  its  suburbs,  amounted  to  1,222,764 
barrels  of  strong  beer  and  ale,  and 
865,831  barrels  of  small  beer.  But  the 
duty  upon  these  articles  being  doubled 
in  that  year,  it  set  a  number  of  private 
brewers  to  work,  which  so  affected  the 
licensed  breweries,  thatin  the  year  1695, 
the  annual  quantity  of  strong  beer  and 
ale  was  reduced  to  909,299  barrels,  and 
the  small  beer  to  813,824  barrels.  In 
1724,  the  quantity  of  strong  beer  brewed 
in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  was 
1,172,494  barrels,  and  of  small  beer 
789,495  barrels,  while  in  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom  the  strong  beer  amounted 
to  4,075,871  barrels,  and  2,465,695  bar¬ 
rels  of  small  beer.* 

The  duty,  as  first  imposed  on  beer, 
in  1660,  by  the  12th  Charles  II.,  and 
granted  to  him  for  life,  was  2s.  6d.  per 
barrel  on  strong,  and  6d.  on  table  beer. 
This  revenue  was  farmed  till  1684, 
when  it  was  placed  under  commissioners . 

*  Sinclair’s  Hist.  Revenue,  p.  208. 

f  Ibid.  p.  261  and  281. 

j  Maitland's  Hist.  Loud. 
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For  some  years  ’previous  to  that  time, 
it  was  managed  by  George  Dark  wood 
and  partners.  In  1688,  the  excise  on 
this  article,  clear  of  all  deductions, 
amounted  to  ^666,383.*  By  the  5th 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  1694,  the 
duties  were  raised  to  4s.  9d.  on  strong, 
and  Is.  3d.  on  table  beer  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
ducts  were  not  so  great,  and  they  after¬ 
wards  continued  to  fluctuate  according 
to  the  change  of  the  duties.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  population  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  have  now  rendered  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  beverage  prodigious  ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  duty  at 
present  is  JOs.  on  every  barrel  exceed¬ 
ing  16s.,  and  2s.  on  every  barrel  of  16s. 
or  under,  the  net  amount  of  last  year’s 
revenue  (1821)  came  to  £ 2,549,620 
18s.  9|fl?.f 

In  1504,  ale  was  sold  in  England  at 
3d.  per  gallon  ;  and  it  was  about  twenty 
years  after,  that  hops  were  introduced, 
wdiich  is  thus  noticed  by  an  early 
writer — 

*'  Hops,  reformation,  bays,  and  beer, 

Came  into  England  all  in  one  year.” 

The  use  of  this  plant  in  malt  liquor  was 
derived  from  Artois ;  and  some  say, 
though  perhaps  incorrectly,  that  this 
circumstance  first  gave  that  drink  the 
name  of  beer,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ancient  and  softer  malt  liquor  call¬ 
ed  ale.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  beer,  as  a 
beverage  from  malt,  was  known  and 
used  by  that  name  long  before.  Hops 
were  planted  and  grown  in  England  in 
abundance  in  the  reign  of  James  I.J 
though  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  land  was  set  for  their  cultivation^ 
The  great  supply,  however,  was  drawn 
from  abroad  until  1690,  when,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  home  plantation,  a  duty  of 
206'.  per  cwt.,  over  and  above  all  other 
charges,  was  put  upon  what  was  im¬ 
ported  ;  and  in  1710,  the  duty  of  1  d. 
per  pound  was  imposed  upon  all  hops 
reared  in  England,  and  3d.  on  foreign.  || 

The  trade  in  malt  liquor  in  England 
employs  an  immense  capital,  since,  be¬ 
sides  what  is  consumed  in  the  country, 
large  shipments  are  annually  exported. 
In  another  part  of  this  essay,  where 
the  exports  to  India  and  China  are 
stated,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
quantities  of  this  commodity  sent  to 
those  countries.  The  following  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  exports  of  strong  beer 
for  five  years,  ending  5th  of  April, 
1822,  viz. 

*  Hist.  Rev.  p.  281.  f  Pari.  Paper. 

3  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  242. 

§  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  c.  5. 

9  Anne,  c.  12. 


For  the  year  1818  -  78,87?  Barrels, 

1819  -  78,100 

1820  -  47,102 

1821  -  58,246 

1822  -  63,348* 

The  brewing  of  porter,  a  drink  which 
chiefly  differs  from  ale  and  beer  by  being' 
made  with  higher  dried  malt,  com¬ 
menced  some  time  about  the  year  1722. 
The  discovery  of  it  is  attributed  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Harwood,  who, 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  mixing  beer,  ale, 
and  twopenny,  a  species  of  drink  then 
in  demand,  contrived  to  brew  a  liquor 
which  would  answer  the  same  end ;  and 
from  its  being  purchased  by  porters, 
and  such  like  persons,  it  was  ever  after¬ 
wards  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
porter.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  be¬ 
verage  the  English  have  not  been  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  other  nation,  although  it 
is  imitated  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  water  of  the  Thames  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  for  the 
making  of  it ;  but  Mr.  Richardson 
alleges  that  this  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as 
some  of  the  principal  brewer?  find  the 
New  River  water  equally  good.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  former  is  1000.3, 
and  its  spissitude  1000.182,  while  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  latter  is  1000.3, 
and  its  spissitude  1000. 344. f 

It  is  said  that  the  annual  quantity 
of  porter  brewed  in  London  exceeds 
1,316,345  barrels,  of  36  gallons  each; 
and  that  of  porter  and  ale  the  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  metropolis  amounts  to 
2,000,000  of  barrels.  This  vast  supply 
is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  breweries 
within  the  city,  which,  in  respect  to 
size,  style  of  building,  and  ingenuity  of 
operations  performed  in  them,  are  not 
surpassed,  nor  indeed  equalled,  by  any 
other  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  I 


THE  HUMAN  EAR. 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  has  (we  believe)  de¬ 
voted  nearly  his  lifetime  to  the  study  of 
the  Ear,  has  just  published  “  A  Synop¬ 
tical  Chart  of  Diseases  of  the  Eary 
showing  their  order ,  classification ,  seat, 
symptoms ,  causes ,  and  treatment.' ’  It 
is  handsomely  printed  on  the  size  of  a 
sheet  almanac,  and  on  the  wall  of  the 
surgery  or  dispensatory  will,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  be  very  important,  the  name  and 
high  practice  of  the  author  being  a 

*  Pari.  Paper,  No.  571.  1822. 
f  Vide  Treatise  on  Brewing, 
j  Some  of  the  vats  in  the  breweries  are  of 
enormous  size.  One  for  holding  porter  in 
Mewx’s  is  said  to  be  65^  feet  in  diameter,  and 
25£  altitude.  It  contains  20,000  barrels. 
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much  better  recommendation  than  any 
we  can  add. 

As  Deafness  is  very  frequent,  we  may 
mention  that  oil  of  amber,  dropped  on 
cotton,  and  placed  in  the  ear,  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  ;  as  will  be  sy¬ 
ringing  the  ears  with  Castile  soap  and 
warm  water,  using  the  improved  syringe 
consisting  of  a  ball  of  India  rubber  with 
an  ivory  tube  affixed,  which  enables  the 
patient  to  inject  much  more  ell’ectually 
than  with  the  old  instrument. 


CELESTIAL  CARDS. 

These  intellectual  toys  will  probably 
remind  the  haters  of  common  cards  of 
the  adage,  that  out  of  evil  springs  good. 
Perhaps  a  more  delightful  introduction 
to  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy 
was  never  yet  devised  ;  and  the  elegance 
and  good  taste  in  which  the  Celestial 
Cards  are  presented  to  the  public  induce 
us  to  quote  a  brief  explanation  of  their 
object. 

The  cards,  fifty-two  in  number,  are 
divided  into  four  seasons ,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  colouring  of  the 
drapery  of  each,  and  further  by  the 
leading  card  of  each  season,  on  which 
are  represented  the  corresponding  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac. 

The  signs  are  of  greater  value  than 
any  of  the  other  cards. 

One  sign  is  of  equal  value  with  an¬ 
other. 

The  next  four  cards,  viz.  Luna ,  The 
Sun,  The  Comet,,  and  The  Orbits,  are 
named  The  Luminaries . 

One  luminary  is  of  equal  value  with 
another. 

In  the  remaining  cards,  which  form  a 
series  of  telescopic  views  of  the  eleven 
planets  of  our  Sun’s  system,  every  planet 
will  be  observed  to  occur  four  times,  or 
once  in  every  season. 

They  are  all  described  as  surrounded 
by  constellations,  except  those  which 
have  moons. 

The  cards,  then,  are  fifty -two  in 
number,  each  season  containing  thirteen, 
viz.  one  sign,  one  luminary,  and  eleven 
planets. 

Every  card  is  called  by  the  name  given 
to  it  in  the  plate  of  the  Key  ;  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  planet,  however,  the  season  is 
also  to  be  expressed — as  Jupiter  in 
spring,  Jupiter  in  summer ,  Tellus  in 
winter,  &c.  according  to  the  colour  of 
its  drapery. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  for 
which  we  have  space  ;  but  even  these 
must  be  sufficient  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  what  may  be  termed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  in¬ 


ventions  ever  devised  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  youth. 

We  are  not  haters  of  cards,  nor  habi¬ 
tual  players  ;  but  the  contrasting  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  Celestial  Cards  with  the  un¬ 
meaning  designations  of  spades,  hearts, 
diamonds,  and  clubs,  is  irresistibly  im¬ 
pressive.  Take,  for  example,  one  card 
upon  which  these  sublime  facts  are 
inscribed  :  The  “  comet  of  1680 — dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun,  at  its  nearest  ap¬ 
proach,  580,000  miles  —  length  of  its 
tail,  80,000,000  miles — progression  per 
hour,  880,000  miles  :  ’’  what  a  field  of 
contemplation  is  here  opened  to  us  ! — 
unutterably  bright,  does  it  eclipse  the 
trumpery  of  the  corresponding  card  in  a 
common  pack. 


the  broad  swordsman’s  pocket 

COMPANION. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  work  of  coloured 
lithographs,  illustrating  the  motions, 
cuts,  guards,  and  points  of  broad-sword 
exercise,  and  appears  to  us  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  such  as  wish  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  elegant  accomplishment. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

iSutdic  journals. 


the  art  of  conversation. 

Conversational  talents  are,  no  doubt, 
occasionally  the  source  of  considerable 
satisfaction  to  social  parties  of  a  mixed 
kind  ;  but  more  frequently  are  they  the 
source  of  discomfort,  annoyance,  wea¬ 
risomeness,  and  disgust.  There  is  a 
distinction  perhaps,  but  to  us  it  often 
seems  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
between  speakers  and  talkers — the  for¬ 
mer,  we  understand,  being  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  of  course  listened  to  with 
all  due  deference  and  respect.  But  then, 
they  insist  on  admiration,  and  admira¬ 
tion  includes  silence,  and  silence  is  shame¬ 
ful  to  men  with  tongues  in  their  mouths 
and  brains  in  their  heads,  as  long  and 
as  large,  it  may  be,  as  those  of  their 
eloquent  neighbours.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  man  who  shows  off  in  company, 
is  ipso  facto  a  poor  creature  ;  and  can¬ 
not  be  a  gentleman.  Exuberance  of 
animal  spirits,  a  passion  for  sympathy, 
or  a  confidential  affection  for  the  pen¬ 
sive  Public,  will  instigate  men  to  pour 
themselves  out  at  table,  to  decant  them¬ 
selves  as  they  might  a  bottle  of  frothy 
small  beer,  or  other  more  potent  liquor, 
u  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche .”  We 
do  not  call  that  showing  off ;  for  the  root 
of  their  copiousness,  their  great  “  ver¬ 
bosity  of  words,”  as  we  t’other  day 
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heard  such  fluency  well  called  by  a 
country  gentleman,  is  benevolence — 
legitimate  or  spurious  ;  and  such  is  the 
wickedness  of  this  world,  that  we  like 
even  a  bastard  benevolence.  But  your 
studied  “  malice  prepense  ’’  haranguer, 
who  gets  up  his  string  of  speeches  out 
of  his  pile  of  commonplace  books,  and 
absolutely  comes  prepared,  like  a  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  opening  the 
Budget,  or  a  barrister  about  to  address 
a  jury  on  a  case  of  rail-roads,  river- 
embankments,  or  encroachment-of-tide, 
deserves  death  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
except  indeed  a  roasting  from  Sydney 
Smith.  The  selfish  sinner  spouts  but 
for  himself ;  nor  sees  the  loathing  which 
his  vulgar  lips  inspire,  his  pompous 
enunciation,  and  the  glazed  fixtures  of 
his  unintellectual  eyes.  “  Pity  he  is 
not  in  Parliament,”  some  stuck-pig 
ninny  whispers  to  the  brother  at  his 
elbow — and  pity  ’tis  indeed — in  parlia¬ 
ment — in  prison — or  in  the  stocks.  Only 
see  how  he  shines  ! — Feeding  his  little 
tin  lamp, with  the  oil  of  vanity — till  all 
at  once  the  wick  goes  out  with  a  stink, 
and  the  would-be  illumine  cannot  see 
the  length  of  his  nose.  For  somebody 
has  changed  the  talk  upon  him,  in¬ 
sinuated  a  topic  on  which  our 
friend  has  not  been  crammed  like  a 
Cambridge  wrangler  or  a  Norfolk  tur¬ 
key,  and  the  shallow  stream,  as  if 
stricken  by  sudden  frost,  is  dumb. 
The  company  begins  to  revive  under 
the  unhoped  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 
There  is  a  sweet,  still,  Sabbath-feeling 
in  the  air,  now  that  the  “  dizzy  mill¬ 
wheel  rests, ”  and  mine  host  calls  on 
Davy  Wylie  for  a  song — the  Ewie  wi’ 
the  crooked  horn,  or  Jenny’s  bawbee. 
The  orator  remembers,  or  feigns,  an 
engagement  to  a  rout ;  and  flies  off  to 
have  his  dry  well  fanged  (see  Dr.  Ja¬ 
mieson)  by  an  effusion  from  the  bucket 
of  some  Fashionable  Blue. 

Men  of  genius,  even,  are  not  always 
innocent  of  this  sin.  They  are  betrayed 
into  it  by  the  “  moods  of  their  own 
minds,”  which  are  sometimes  perverse 
enough  ;  and  seem  suddenly  seized  with 
a  desire  to  shine — idle  ambition  indeed 
— in  stars  that  by  their  very  being  are 
lustrous.  But  stars,  it  would  appear, 
are  impatient  of  being  behind  a  cloud — 
and  are  unhappy  in  heaven  unless  gazed 
at  from  earth.  Poets  thus  become 
prosy  ;  Coleridge  himself,  whose  speecli 
usually  resembles  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  then  hums  like  a  spinning- 
wheel  or  a  dorhawk ;  Wordsworth’s 
Much-a-do-about-Nothing  reminds  his 
hearers  of  the  cataract  of  Lodore, 
bouncing  in  dry  summer- weather  over  a 


precipice  some  hundred  feet  high,  with 
about  some  six  or  eight  gallons  in  the 
minute  of  a  continuous  flow  of  foamy 
froth.  Sir  Waiter  gets  so  unrelentingly 
anecdotical  on  the  doomed  man  sitting 
under  the  fascination  of  his  shaggy  eye¬ 
brows,  that  the  ghost  of  Joe  Miller 
would  seem  to  bring  relief  from  Elysium 
to  that  “  storied  urn  and  animated 
bust;’’  and  as  for  Bowles,  we  never 
shall  cease  wondering  how  he  can  bring 
himself  to  have  the  wickedness  some¬ 
times  to  deliver,  at  one  Saturday  sitting, 
as  many  sermons  as  would  suffice  the 
congregation  of  Bremhill  Church  for  a 
series  of  Sabbaths. 

Now,  all  this  being  the  case,  more 
or  less,  one  may  easily  suppose  the 
scene  when  a  batch  of  tip-top  talkers 
are  met  together,  each  determined  to 
put  his  best  foot  foremost,  and  to  gab¬ 
ble  the  other  down,  till  the  air  of  the 
room  is  like  the  hollow  of  the  sky,  du¬ 
ring  the  transit  of  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
emigrating  under  the  conduct  of  a  chief, 
with  a  bill  almost  as  loud  and  long  as 
Wilmot  Horton’s.  Byron  suffered  much 
in  this  way ;  and  seems  to  have  had  a 
horror  of  certain  soirees ,  where  every 
mouth  was  at  work  like  a  power-loom. 
At  no  time  loquacious, — at  such  time  he 
was  silent.  What  cared  he  whether  the 
“  Epicene  ’’  had  the  ball  at  her  own 
foot, — or  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (talker 
in  ordinary  at  Holland-house,)  or  Mr. 
Richard  Sharpe, — or  Brownstout  Whit¬ 
bread,  the  brewer, — or  Smallbeer  Rogers, 
the  banker, — or  Playwright  Colman,  the 
licenser, — or  any  other  “  old  man  or  old 
woman  eloquent  ’  ’  —  what  mattered  all 
this  to  Childe  Harold ,  self- withdrawn 
into  some  glorious  dream  of  Greece, 
flying,  eagle-like,  o’er  the  Peaks  of  Par¬ 
nassus  ?  His  ambition  l(  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff.”  He  knew  that  one  of 
his  Spenserian  stanzas  was  worth  all  the 
talk  -  tea  -  and  -  turn  -  out  that  ever  was 
dribbled ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  seriously  admiring 
for  an  hour  any  of  those  spouters,  ex¬ 
cept  De  Stael  and  Sheridan, — and  She, 
indeed,  was  almost  of  as  high  an  order 
of  mind  as  Byron,  —  although,  unlike 
Eve  with  Adam,  from  “  her  lips  words 
alone  pleased  us;”  while  He  was  lus¬ 
trous  even  when  lachrymose,  with  the 
hues  of  wit  turning  his  maudlin  tears 
into  diamond  sparks,  and  while  smiles 
and  sighs  were  a-struggle,  “  set  the 
table  on  a  roar.’’  Byron  was  often 
mute — that  is,  his  thought  was  so — but 
his  forehead  always  spoke,  and  so  did 
the  eloquent  light  —  and  the  sunshiny 
shadows  of  his  eyes,  whether  “  in  dim 
suffusion  veiled  ”  of  melancholy,  or 
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**  brightly  beautifully  blue,”  ns  the  he!i- 
vens  without  a  cloud,  in  the  summer- 
light  of  the  Joy  of  Genius,  which — to 
look  on  its  expression — seemeth  indeed 
to  be  “  bliss  beyond  compare  !” 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


THE  LOVELY  MATO. 

A  HUNGARIAN  BALLAD. 

1s  t  snow,  or  star,  or  wavelet, 

In  the  vailey’s  depth  that  plays  ? 

’Tis  neither — hut  a  rneleor 
That  sparkles— that  betrays. 

Neither  snow,  nor  star,  nor  wavelet, 

Is  crown’d  with  ringlet  hair  ; 

But  a  maiden  crown’d  with  ringlets, 
Bathes  in  the  streamlet  there. 

With  grace  beyond  expression 
She  bows  her  lovely  head. 

Her  hand  holds  up  a  flow’ret, 

By  those  sweet  waters  fed. 

The  wind  is  whispering  secrets 
Into  that  maiden's  ear. 

The  branches  trembling  round  her, 

Seem  all  attracted  near 

How  swiftly  would  I  bend  me, 

Were  I  but  one  of  these, 

How  fondly  would  I  kiss  her, 

Were  I  a  heavenly  breeze. 

Around  her  beauteous  members, 
Delighted  fishes  play  ; 

The  rivulet  hush'd  to  silence, 

Long  tarries  on  its  way. 

Still  longer  should  I  tarry, 

Were  I  that  silent  stream  ; 

But  midst  those  fish  to  revel, 

Would  be  the  bliss  supreme. 

Ne’er  would  I  leave  those  waters. 

Where  treau  that  maiden’s  feet, 

But  kiss  and  kiss  untiring, 

And  die  in  bliss  so  sweet 

But  how  !  my  eyes  deceive  me  ; 

This  dream -tho’  bright  it  be — 

Is  but  a  mortal  likeness, 

Of  one  less  fair  than  she. 

As  in  her  beauteous  shadow, 

All  earthly  beauties  fade; 

So  fades  the  maid's  fair  shadow, 

Before  the  fairer  maid. 

’Twas  but  a  feeble  picture, 

'Twas  but  a  shadow  rude, 

That  playing  in  the  wavelets, 

In  maiden  beauty  stood. 

Far  lovelier  in  her  sorrow, 

On  the  ocean  strand  afar, 

She  stood— of  love — and  feeling 
The  more  than  magic-star 
From  the  Hungarian  — Bowring's  Specimens. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  DUTIES  ON  SPIRITS. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  I.  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of 
George  II.,  gin-drinking  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  prevalent ;  and  the  cheapness  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  multiplication  of 
public-houses,  were  denounced  from 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  presentments  of 
Grand  Juries,  as  pregnant  with  the 
most  destructive  consequences  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  community. 
At  length,  ministers  determined  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the 


further  use  of  spiritous  liquors,  except 
as  a  cordial  or  medicine.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  an  act  was  passed  in  1736.  Its 
preamble  is  to  this  effect : — “  Whereas 
the  drinking  of  spiritous  liquors  or 
strong  waters,  is  become  very  common, 
especially  among  people  of  lower  and 
inferior  rank,  the  constant  and  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  which  tends  greatly  to  the 
destruction  of  their  health,  rendering 
them  unfit  for  useful  labour  and  busi¬ 
ness,  debauching  their  morals,  and  in¬ 
citing  them  to  perpetrate  all  vices  ;  and 
the  ill  consequences  of  the  excessive  use 
of  such  liquors  are  not  confined  to  the 
present  generation,  but  extend  to  future 
ages,  and  tend  to  the  destruction  and 
ruin  of  this  kingdom.”  The  enact¬ 
ments  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
to  follow  such  a  preamble.  They  were 
not  intended  to  repress  the  vice  of  gin- 
drinking,  but  to  root  it  out  altogether. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  duty  of  twenty 
shillings  a  gallon  was  laid  on  spirits, 
exclusive  of  a  heavy  license  duty  on  re¬ 
tailers.  Extraordinary  encouragements 
were  at  the  same  time  held  out  to  in¬ 
formers,  and  a  fine  of  £]00.  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  rigorously  exacted  from 
those  who,  were  it  even  through  in¬ 
advertency,  should  vend  the  smallest 
quantity  of  spirits  which  had  not  paid 
the  full  duty.  Here  was  an  act  which 
might,  ore  should  think,  have  satisfied 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  gin.  But  instead 
of  the  anticipated  effects,  it  produced 
those  directly  opposite.  The  respectable 
dealers  withdrew  from  a  trade  proscribed 
by  the  legislature  ;  so  that  the  spirit 
business  fell  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  lowest  and  most  profligate 
characters,  w’ho,  as  they  had  nothing 
to  lose,  wrere  not  deterred  by  penalties 
from  breaking  through  all  its  provisions. 
The  populace  having  in  this,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
smugglers  and  unlicensed  dealers,  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  were  openly  as¬ 
saulted  in  the  streets  of  London  and 
other  great  towns ;  informers  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ;  and 
drunkenness,  disorders,  and  crimes,  in¬ 
creased  with  a  frightful  rapidity. 
“  Within  two  years  of  the  passing  of 
the  act,”  says  Tindal,  u  it  had  become 
odious  and  contemptible ,  and  po¬ 
licy  as  wrell  as  humanity  forced  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  to  mitigate 
its  penalties.”  During  the  two  years 
in  question,  no  fewer  than  12,000  per¬ 
sons  were  convicted  of  offences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sale  of  spirits.  But  no 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  revenue 
officers  and  magistrates  could  stem  the 
torrent  of  smuggling.  According  to  a 
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statement  made  by  the  Earl  of  Chol- 
mondeley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  sale  of  spirits  was  declared  to  be  ille¬ 
gal,  and  every  possible  exertion  made  to 
suppress  it,  upwards  of  seven  millions 
of  gallons  were  annually  consumed  in 
London,  and  other  parts  immediately 
adjacent !  Under  such  circumstances, 
government  had  but  one  course  to  fol¬ 
low — to  give  up  the  unequal  struggle. 
In  1742,  the  high  prohibitory  duties 
were  accordingly  repealed,  and  such 
moderate  duties  imposed,  as  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  increase  the  revenue,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  consumption  of  legally 
distilled  spirits.  The  bill  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  vehemently  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  most  of  the  bishops, 
and  many  other  peers,  who  exhausted 
all  their  rhetoric  in  depicting  the  mis¬ 
chievous  consequences  that  would  result 
from  a  toleration  of  the  practice  of  gin- 
drinking.  To  these  declamations  it  was 
unanswerably  replied,  that  whatever  the 
eyils  of  the  practice  might  be,  it  was 
impossible  to  repress  them  by  prohibi¬ 
tory  enactments  ;  and  that  the  attempts 
to  do  so  had  been  productive  of  far 
more  mischief  than  had  ever  resulted, 
or  could  be  expected  to  result,  from 
the  greatest  abuse  of  spirits.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  change  were  highly 
beneficial.  An  instant  stop  was  put  to 
smuggling ;  and  if  the  vice  of  drunken¬ 
ness  was  not  materially  diminished,  it 
has  never  been  stated  that  it  was  in¬ 
creased. — Edinburgh  Review . 
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EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  NEW  BAZAAR 
IN  OXFORD  STREET. 

Phienix-like  from  its  ashes,  but  in 
better  style  than  its  opposite  neighbour, 
the  Pantheon,  rose  after  a  similar  cala¬ 
mity,* — the  Bazaar  in  Oxford-street  has 
been  rebuilt  and  refitted,  within  the 
short  space  of  twelve  months.  The 
new  building  is  in  many  respects  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  former  ;  the  staircases  are 
better  contrived ;  and  the  decoration  of 
the  whole  Bazaar  is  in  very  good  taste. 
The  columns  and  supports  painted  to 
imitate  bronze,  and  above  all,  the  stained 
glass  ceiling  have  a  remarkably  novel 
and  pleasing  effect. 

The  Exhibitions  consist  of  a  Diorama, 
and  what  is  called  a  Physiorama. 

The  Diorama  contains  four  views, 
or  scenes.  When  we  entered,  the  in- 

*  The  Pantheon  was  burnt  on  January  16, 
792 :  the  loss  was  £80,000.  It  was  soon  rebuilt, 
but  in  a  comparatively  miserable  style  ;  the 
elegant  front  and  portico,  however,  still  remain. 


terior  of  Durham  Cathedral  was  before? 
us  with  its  fine  Saxon,  and  what  Pennant 
chose  to  call,  “  clumsy  yet  venerable 
magnificence  of  the  early  N orman  style,  ’  ’ 
the  vast  cylindrical  pillars,  with  zig-zags 
and  lozenges, — showing  the  organ  and 
the  distant  choir,  a  veritable  organ  play¬ 
ing  in  the  meantime  to  add  reality  to  the 
semblance.  In  parts  it  is  well  painted. 
A  Londoner  near  us  very  naively  recog¬ 
nised.,  the  picture  as  St.  Paul’s  !  Next 
came  the  Pass  of  Brianpon,  we  think  by 
Stanfield,  which  formed  a  beautiful  con¬ 
trast  to  the  deepening  shadows  of  Dur¬ 
ham  Cathedral.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
this  is  the  best  view  ;  some  of  the  moun¬ 
tain-scenery  and  the  bridge  are  beauti¬ 
fully  painted.  One  error  struck  us  very 
forcibly — the  strong  sun  ray,  which, 
joking  apart,  was  almost  strong  enough 
to  expect  a  coup  de  soleil.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  last 
came  a  View  of  Venice,  as  gay  as  the 
queen  of  the  Adriatic  could  be. 

The  Physiorama  is  a  still  more  multi¬ 
tudinous  exhibition,  for  there  are  no 
less  than  fourteen  cosmoramic  views. 
Among  them  are  York  Minster  on  fire — 
Constantinople, — and  the  Needles  and 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  occurred  to  us  as 
the  best  of  the  number.  These  views 
are  placed  in  two  passages  or  aisles, 
connected  at  the  top  by  a  short  passage  ; 
the  whole  being  prettily  hung  with  cot¬ 
ton  drapery  of  green  and  white.  In 
short,  all  the  decorative  parts  of  the 
Bazaar  are  very  tastefully  executed. 

You  may  pass  half  an  hour  pleasantly 
enough  in  looking  at  the  little  labours 
of  ingenuity  temptingly  displayed  on 
the  counters,  and  we  were  happy  to  see 
many  of  the  fair  occupants  busily  em¬ 
ployed. 

Bazaars,  on  the  average,  we  think, 
answer  better  in  London  than  Paris, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  equal  our  Soho 
Bazaar  or  that  of  Oxford  Street.  This 
is  not  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
out-of-door  taste  of  the  French  people. 


®lb  $poets. 

ANGELS. 

Fair  is  the  heaven  where  happy  souls  have  place 
In  full  enjoyment  of  felicity. 

Whence  they  do  still  behold  the  glorious  face 
Of  the  Divine  Eternal  Majesty. 

More  fair  is  that  where  those  Ideas  on  high 
Enrangedbe,  which  Plato  so  admir’d. 

And  pure  intelligence  from  God  inspir’d. 

Yet  fairer  is  that  heaven  in  which  do  reign 
The  sovereign  powers  and  mighty  potentates. 
Which  in  their  high  protections  do  contain 
All  mortal  princes  and  imperial  states. 

And  fairer  yet,  whereas  the  royal  seats 
And  heavenly  dominations  are  set. 

From  w’hom  all  earthly  governance  is  fet 
Yet  far  more  fair  be  those  bright  cherubim 
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Which  all  with  golden  wings  are  over  (light, 
And  those  eternal  burning  seraphim 
Which  from  their  faces  dart  out  fiery  light. 

Yet  fairer  than  they  both,  and  much  more  bright, 
Be  th’  angels  aDd  archangels  which  attend 
On  God’s  own  person  without  rest  or  end. 

Spenser. 


BOUNTY. 

Oh,  sacred  Bounty,  mother  of  content, 

Prop  of  renown,  nourisher  of  arts, 

The  crown  of  Hope,  the  root  of  good  event, 
The  trump  of  fame,  the  joy  of  noble  hearts, 
Grace  of  the  heavens,  divinity  in  nature 
Whose  excellence  doth  so  adorn  the  creature. 

Drayton. 


Augustus  C/Esar  was  not  such  a  saint 
As  Virgil  maketh  him  by  his  description, 

His  love  of  learning  ’scuseth  that  complaint 
That  men  might  justly  make  of  his  proscription, 
Neither  the  shame  that  Nero’s  name  doth  taint. 
Confirm’d  now  by  a  thousand  years  prescription. 
Be  e’en  as  it  is,  if  he  had  had  the  wit 
To  have  been  frank  to  such  as  poems  writ. 

Sir  J.  Harrington. 


LOVE. 

The  joys  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disquietness  . 

That  worldly  chances  do  among  them  cast, 
Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessedness. 
Liker  to  heaven  than  mortal  wretchedness  ; 
Therefore  the  winged  god  to  let  men  weet 
That  here  on  earth  is  no  sure  happiness, 

A  thousand  sours  hath  temper’d  with  one  sweet, 
To  make  it  seem  more  dear  and  dainty  as  is 
meet.  Spenser. 


PATIENCE. 

Let  Brontes  and  black  Steropes 
Sweat  at  the  forge  their  hammers  beating  ; 

An  hour  will  come  they  must  affect  their  ease, 
Though  but  while  metal's  heating. 

And  after  all  their  iEtnean  ire 
“  Gold  that  is  perfect  will  outlive  the  fire 
For  Fury  wasteth 
As  Patience  lasteth 

No  armour  to  the  mind.”  He  is  shoot-fire  from 
injury 

That  is  not  hurt ;  not  he  that  is  not  hit; 

So  fools  we  see 

Oft  ’scape  their  imputation  more  through  luck 
than  wit.  Ben  Jonson. 


EARTH. 

To  know  ourselves  to  come  of  human  birth. 
These  sad  afflictions  cross  us  here  on  earth. 

A  task  impos’d  by  heaven’s  eternal  law. 

To  keep  our  rude  rebellions  well  in  awe. 

Drayton. 


IGNORANCE. 

Image  of  hellish  horror,  Iguorance, 

Rorn  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss. 

And  fed  with  furies’  milk  for  sustenance. 

Of  bis  weak  infancy  begot  amiss, 

By  gnawing  Slotb,  upon  bis  mother  Night, 

So  he  his  sons  both  sire  and  brother  bight. 

Spenser. 


WOMEN. 

Women  be 

Fram’d  with  the  same  parts  of  the  mind  as  we. 
Nay,  Nature  triumph’d  in  their  beauties’  birth, 
And  women  made  the  glory  of  the  earth  ; 

The  life  of  beauty  in  whose  supple  breasts, 

And  in  her  fairest  lodging  virtue  rests. 

Whose  towering  thoughts  attended  with  remorse, 
Do  make  their  fairness  be  of  greater  force. 

Weaver. 


ENVY. 

I  CHANCED  on  a  monster  of  a  man, 

With  health  heart  sick,  starved  with  store  of 
food. 

With  riches  poor,  with  beauty  pale  and  wan, 
Wretched  with  happiness,  evil  with  good. 

One  eye  did  envy  at  the  other  eye  ; 

Because  the  other  envied  more  than  lie, 

His  hands  did  fight  for  the  first  injury, 

So  Envy  envy’d,  envied  to  be  ; 

And  as  he  went  his  tender  foot  was  sore. 

And  envied  at  the  foot  that  went  before. 

Bastard. 

TRUTH. 

The  truth  doth  dwell  in  God’s  holy  tables 
Of  God’s  live  word  not  in  our  wanton  brain, 
Which  daily  coining  some  strange  error  vain 
For  gold  takes  lead,  for  truth  electetb  fables. 

Sylvester. 


RELIGION. 

Oh  ’  that  this  power  from  everlasting  given, 

The  great  alliance  made  ’twixt  God  and  us. 

Th’  intelligence  that  earth  doth  hold  with  heaven. 
Sacred  Religion,  oh  !  that  thou  must  thus 
Be  made  to  smooth  our  unjust  uneven, 

Brought  from  above  Earth’s  quarrel  to  discuss. 
Must  men  beguile  our  souls  to  win  our  wills. 
And  make  our  aeal  the  furtherer  of  ills  ? 

Daniell. 


BEAUTY. 

Fair  is  my  love  for  April  in  her  face, 

Her  lovely  breasts,  September  claims  his  part. 
And  lordly  July  in  her  eyes  hath  place, 

But  cold  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart ; 

Blest  be  the  month  that  sets  my  head  on  fire. 
Accurst  that  month  that  hindreth  my  desire. 
Like  Phoebus’  fire,  so  sparkles  both  her  eyes. 

As  air  perfum’d  with  amber  is  her  breath. 

Like  swelling  waves  her  lovely  breasts  do  rise, 
As  earth  her  heart  cold,  dateth  me  to  death, 

In  pomp  sits  mercy  seated  in  her  face, 

Love  ’twixt  her  breasts  his  trophies  doth  imprint, 
Her  eyes  shine  favour,  courtesy,  and  grace, 
But  touch  her  heart,  oh,  that  is  made  of  flint. 

Greene. 


GOD. 

Under  His  feet  (subjected  to  His  grace) 

Sit  nature,  fortune,  motion,  time,  and  space. 

Fairfax. 


NEPENTHE. 

Nepenthe  is  a  drink  of  sovereign  grace. 
Devised  of  the  gods  for  to  assuage 
Hearts  grief  and  bitter  gall  awav  to  chase. 
Which  stir  up  anguish  and  contentious  rage. 
Instead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  quiet  age. 

It  doth  establish  in  the  troubled  mind. 

Few  men  but  such  as  sober  are  and  sage. 

Are  by  the  gods  to  drink  thereof  assign’d. 

But  such  as  drink,  eternal  happiness  do  find, 

Sfenser. 


PEACE. 

Mother  of  the  living,  second  nature 
Of  th’  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air; 
The  grace  whereby  men  climb  the  heavenly 
chair, 

Whence  void,  this  world  harbours  no  happy 
creature. 

Pillar  of  laws,  religion’s  pedestal, 

Hope  of  the  glory,  glory  of  the  immortal 
Honour  of  cities,  pearl  of  kingdoms  all 
The  nurse  of  virtues,  Muses  chief  supportal 
Patron  of  arts,  of  good  the  special  spring. 

Sylvester. 
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3Cije  ©atfjerer. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

DUNS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Many  have  thought  that  the  word  Dun 
was  derived  from  the  French  donnez , 
(give  me),  but  the  true  origin  of  that' 
thrilling  name  is  from  one  Joe  Dun,  a 
most  famous  bailiff  of  the  good  city  of 
Lincoln  ;  so  extremely  active  and  dex¬ 
terous  was  he  in  his  agreeable  profes¬ 
sion,  that  it  became  a  common  proverb 
when  any  unlucky  wight  could  not  or 
would  not  pay,  to  say,  “  Why  don’t  you 
Dun  him.”  This  celebrated  progenitor 
of  duns  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  M.  B.  H. 


PRINCE  MASSARANO. 

At  the  time  my  father  taught  riding, 
horses  were  sent  to  him  to  break  in  for 
the  manege.  Prince  Massarano,  who 
was  then  Spanish  ambassador  here,  sent 
two  of  his  horses  every  morning  to  the 
riding-house  :  only  one  of  them  was  to 
be  taught  his  paces.  The  groom,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  other  to  the  stables, 
always  remained  present  with  one  whilst 
my  father  was  engaged  in  breaking  in 
the  other.  This  circumstance  excited 
my  father’s  curiosity,  when  he  asked  the 
groom  his  reason  for  so  doing.  “  Sir 
my  master  desired  that  he  was  to  re¬ 
main  present  during  the  time  you  were 
teaching  the  other,  that  he  might  learn, 
as  he  was  only  to  pay  for  one.  ’  ’ 

Angelo's  Reminiscences. 


FOUR  HUNDRED  PERSONS  DESTROYED 
BY  A  COAT. 

Noble,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Crom¬ 
well’s,  vol.  i.  p.  56,  says,  “  That  Major 
Cromwell  died  of  the  plague  at  Ramsey, 
Huntingdonshire,  on  the  morning  of 
February  the  23rd,  1666,  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  next  evening  in  the  church  there. 
He  caught  the  infection  by  wearing  a 
coat,  the  cloth  of  which  came  from 
London  ;  and  the  tailor  that  made  the 
coat,  with  all  his  family,  died  of  the 
same  terrible  disorder,  as  did  no  less 
than  four  hundred  people  in  Ramsey, 
as  appears  by  the  register,  and  all  owing 
to  this  fatal  coat.” 


JUDGE  JEFFERYS  AND  THE  COUNTRY¬ 
MAN’S  BEARD. 

It  is  reported  of  Judge  Jefferys,  that 
taking  a  dislike  to  an  evidence,  who  had 
a  long  beard,  he  told  him,  “  That  if 
his  conscience  was  as  large  as  his  beard, 
he  had  a  swinging  one.”  To  which 


the  countryman  replied,  “  My  Lord, 
if  you  measure  consciences  by  beards, 
you  have  none  at  all.”  P.  T.  W. 

SONG,  BY  JOE  MILLER  (1744.) 

The  following  may  be  applied  to  the 
wisdom-overmuch  of  our  times  :: — 

A  fool  enjoys  the  sweets  of  life, 
Unwounded  by  its  cares  ; 

His  passions  never  are  at  strife, 

He  hopes,  not  he,  nor  fears. 

If  Fortune  smile  as  smile  she  will, 
Upon  her  booby  brood, 

The  fool  anticipates  no  ill, 

But  reaps  the  present  good. 

Or  should,  through  love  of  change,  her 
wheels 

Her  fav’rite  bantling  cross, 

The  happy  fool  no  anguish  feels, 

He  weighs  nor  gains  nor  loss. 

When  knaves  o’erreach,  and  friends 
betray, 

Whilst  men  of  sense  run  mad, 

Fools,  careless,  whistle  on  and  say, 
’Tis  silly  to  be  sad. 

Since  free  from  sorrow,  fear,  and  shame, 
A  fool  thus  fate  defies, 

The  greatest  folly  I  can  name 
Is  to  be  over-wise. 


Tully  observed,  that  no  man  however 
weakened  by  long  life,  is  so  conscious 
of  his  own  decrepitude  as  not  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  may  yet  hold  his  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  world  for  another  year. 

Voltaire,  when  asked  who  were  the 
greatest  knaves  in  the  world,  replied, 
“  the  doctors  it  was  then  demanded, 
who  were  the  greatest  fools  ?  u  That 
is  plain,”  he  replied,  “  their  patients  !’’ 

Fear  is  the  worst  of  all  thieves,  for  he 
takes  away  that  he  can  never  restore — 
Courage. 

FAMILIAR  SCIENCE. 

_ y 
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CITY  OF  TIMBUCTOO,  IN  CEN¬ 
TRAL  AFRICA. 

From  the  frequent  mention  of  Timbuc- 
too  in  the  records  of  recent  discovery,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  accompanying 
view  will  be  acceptable  to  every  reader 
of  laudable  curiosity.  It  is  copied 
from  M.  Caillie’s  Journal  of  Travels,  a 
translation  of  which  has  just  appeared 
in  this  country.  Caillie,  it  appears,  was 
stimulated  to  his  great  enterprise  by  the 
programme  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Paris  requiring  accurate  particulars 
respecting  Timbuctoo,  by  way  of  Sene- 
gambia.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  M.  Caillie,  and  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Society’s  Report,  we  learn  that 
“  It  is  now  certain  that  four  or  five 
months  are  sufficient  for  a  traveller  to 
arrive  in  Europe  from  Timbuctoo. ” 

With  this  general  result  the  reader 
will  probably  rest  satisfied,  to  enable  us 
to  proceed  to  Caillie’s  description  of  the 
city.  His  exact  route  can  only  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  reference  to  the  charts  which 
accompany  his  “  Travels,”  since  to  name 
places  which  are  only  there  recorded, 
would  rather  tend  to  perplex  than  ex¬ 
plain.  In  his  journal,  the  several  routes 
are  illustrated  very  copiously.* 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  such  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Caillie’s  Journal,  as  describe 
the  annexed  view  of  Timbuctoo. 

“  At  length  we  arrived  safely  at  Tim¬ 
buctoo,  just  as  the  sun  was  touching  the 
horizon.  I  now  saw  this  capital  of  the 
Soudan,  to  reach  which  had  so  long  been 
the  object  of  my  wishes.  I  had  formed 
a  totally  different  idea  of  the  grandeur 
and  wealth  of  Timbuctoo.  The  city 
presented,  at  first  view,  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  ill-looking  houses,  built  of  earth. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  ail  directions 
but  immense  plains  of  quicksand  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour.  The  sky  was  a 
pale  red  as  far  as  the  horizon :  all  na¬ 
ture  wore  a  dreary  aspect,  and  the  most 
profound  silence  prevailed  ;  not  even  the 
warbling  of  a  bird  was  to  be  heard. 
Still,  though  I  cannot  account  for  the 
impression,  there  was  something  im¬ 
posing  in  the  aspect  of  a  great  city, 

*  The  extent  of  Caillie ’s  Journey  is  stated  at 
15,000  leagues,  a  thousand  of  which  were  through 
countries  almost  unknown. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Cailli6’s  Travels  is  a  list  of 
twenty-five  Englishmen,  fourteen  Frenchmen, 
two  Americans,  and  one  German,  who  have 
made  efforts  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  to  explore  the  Interior  of  Africa.  The 
following  reached  Timbuctoo In  1670,  Paul 
Imbert,  by  way  of  Morocco;  in  1810,  Robert 
Adams,  the  western  coast  of  Africa:  in  1827, 
Major Laing,  by  way  of  Tripoli;  and  in  1827-8, 
Caillie,  by  way  of  Senegambia.  Laingwas  mur¬ 
dered  near  Timbuctoo,  and  in  Caillie’s  Chart,  the 
site  of  the  camp  where  this  atrocity  was  per¬ 
petrated  is  distinctly  pointed  out. 


raised  in  the  midst  of  sands,  and  the 
difficulties  surmounted  by  its  founders 
cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration. 

“  I  took  up  my  abode  with  Sidi-Abdal- 
lahi,  who  received  me  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  *  *  * 

“  After  bidding  my  host  good  night, 

I  went  to  repose  upon  a  mat  which  was 
spread  upon  the  ground  in  my  new 
lodging.  At  Timbuctoo  the  nights  are 
as  hot  as  the  days,  and  I  could  get  no 
rest  in  the  chamber  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  me.  I  removed  to  the  court 
adjoining  the  house,  but  still  found  it 
impossible  to  sleep.  The  heat  was  op¬ 
pressive  ;  not  a  breath  of  air  freshened 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  travels  I  never  found  myself  more 
uncomfortable. 

u  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  April, 
I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  host, 
who  received  me  with  affability  ;  after¬ 
wards  I  took  a  turn  round  the  city.  I 
found  it  neither  so  large  nor  so  populous 
as  I  had  expected.  Its  commerce  is  not 
so  considerable  as  fame  has  reported. 
There  was  not  as  at  Jenne,  a  concourse 
of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  Soudan. 
I  saw  in  the  streets  of  Timbuctoo  only 
the  camels,  which  had  arrived  from 
Cabra  laden  with  the  merchandize  of  the 
flotilla,  a  few  groups  of  the  inhabitants 
sitting  on  mats,  conversing  together, 
and  Moors  lying  asleep  in  the  shade  be¬ 
fore  their  doors.  In  a  word,  every  thing 
had  a  dull  appearance. 

“  At  Timbuctoo,  it  is  very  unusual  to 
see  any  other  merchandize  except  what 
is  brought  by  the  vessels  and  a  few  arti¬ 
cles  from  Europe,  such  as  glass  wares, 
amber,  coral,  sulphur,  paper,  &c. 

t(  The  city  of  Timbuctoo  is  princi¬ 
pally  inhabited  by  negroes  of  the  Kissoor 
nation.  Many  Moors  also  reside  there. 
They  are  engaged  in  trade,  and,  like 
Europeans,  who  repair  to  the  colonies 
in  the  hope  of  making  their  fortunes, 
they  usually  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

“  The  city  of  Timbuctoo  forms  a  sort 
of  triangle,  measuring  about  three  miles 
in  circuit.  The  houses  are  large,  but 
not  high,  consisting  entirely  of  a  ground- 
floor.  In  some,  a  sort  of  little  closet  is 
constructed  above  the  entrance.  They 
are  built  of  bricks  of  a  round  form, 
rolled  in  the  hands  and  baked  in  the  sun. 
The  walls,  except  as  far  as  regards  their 
height,  resemble  those  of  Jenne. 

“  The  streets  of  Timbuctoo  are  clean, 
and  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  three 
horsemen  to  pass  abreast.  Both  within 
and  without  the  town  there  are  many 
straw  huts,  of  a  circular  form,  like  those 
of  the  pastoral  Foulahs.  They  serve  as 
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dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  slaves 
who  sell  merchandize  for  their  masters. 

“  fimbuctoo  contains  seven  mosques, 
two  of  which  are  large  ;  each  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  brick  tower. 

“  This  mysterious  city,  which  has 
been  an  object  of  curiosity  for  so  many 
ages,  and  of  whose  population,  civi¬ 
lization,  and  trade  with  the  Soudan,  such 
exaggerated  notions  have  prevailed,  is 
situated  in  an  immense  plain  of  white 
sand,  having  no  vegetation  but  stunted 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  grow  no  higher 
than  three  or  four  feet.  The  city  is 
not  closed  by  any  barrier,  and  may  be 
entered  on  any  side.  Within  the  town 
are  seen  some  of  the  balanitis  agyptiaca, , 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  palm  tree. 

“  Timbuctoo  may  contain  at  most 
about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  all  are  engaged  in  trade.  The 
population  is  at  times  augmented  by  the 
Arabs,  who  come  with  the  caravans, 
and  remain  awhile  in  the  city.  In  the 
plain  several  species  of  grass  and  thistles 
afford  food  for  the  camels.  Fire-wood 
is  very  scarce,  being  all  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cabra.  It  is  an 
article  of  trade,  and  the  women  sell  it  in 
the  market-place  :  it  is  only  burnt  by 
the  rich  ;  the  poor  use  camel-dung  for 
fuel.  Water  is  also  sold  in  the  market¬ 
place  ;  the  women  give  a  measure  con¬ 
taining  about  half  a  pint  for  a  cowrie. 

u  Timbuctoo,  though  one  of  the 
largest  cities  I  have  seen  in  Africa,  pos¬ 
sesses  no  other  resources  but  its  trade  in 
salt,  the  soil  being  totally  unfit  for  culti¬ 
vation.  The  inhabitants  procure  from 
Jenn6  every  thing  requisite  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  their  wants — such  as  millet,  rice, 
vegetable  butter,  honey,  cotton,  Soudan 
cloth,  preserved  provisions,  candles,  soap, 
allspice,  onions,  dried  |ish,  pistachios, <fec. 

u  To  the  W.  S.  W. 'of  the  towm  there 
are  large  excavations,  frbm  thirty-five  to 
forty  feet  deep  :  these  are  reservoirs, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  rains.  Hither 
the  slaves  resort  to  procure  water  for 
drink  and  cooking.  This  water  is  tole¬ 
rably  clear,  but  it  has  a  disagreeable 
taste,  and  is  very  hot.  These  reservoirs 
have  no  covering  whatever  ;  the  water  is 
consequently  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  the  hot  wind.  The  excava¬ 
tions  are  dug  in  loose  sand. 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  kind 
of  square,  surrounded  by  circular  huts. 
Here  grow  some  palmai  christi  and  a 
palm-tree,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
country.  In  the  middle  of  this  square  is 
a  large  hole,  dug  for  a  receptacle  for 
filth.  Two  enormous  heaps  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  town  appeared  to  me  to  be 
also  collections  of  airt  or  rubbish.  Many 
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a  time  have  I  ascended  to  the  tops  of 
these  hills,  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of 
the  town,  and  to  make  my  sketch. 

“  The  house  which  was  appropriated 
for  my  residence  not  being  quite  finished, 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  wray 
in  which  tne  houses  of  this  country  are 
built.  An  excavation  is  made  in  the 
town  itself  to  the  depth  of  some  feet, 
where  a  grey  sand  mixed  with  clay  is 
found.  This  is  made  into  bricks  of  a 
round  form,  which  are  baked  in  the  sun. 
These  bricks  are  similar  to  those  used 
at  Jenn£.  The  young  slaves  carry  them 
on  their  heads  in  calabashes,  the  way  in 
which  they  also  carry  the  mortar,  which 
is  formed  from  the  same  material.  The 
builders,  who  are  slaves,  execute  their 
work  ns  cleverly  as  those  at  Jenn6.  I 
thought,  indeed,  that  their  walls  were 
better  constructed.  Their  doors  are  well 
made,  and  solid :  they  are  formed  of 
lanks,  joined  with  bars  and  nails 
rought  from  T afxlet.  They  fasten  their 
doors  by  locks  made  in  the  country, 
without  iron :  even  the  keys  are  of  wood. 
Some  Moors  use  iron  locks  and  keys, 
which  they  bring  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Locks  are  not  used  in 
the  interior  of  the  houses,  but  chains  or 
bars  supply  their  place.  The  roofs  of 
the  houses,  none  of  which  have  more 
than  the  ground-floor,  are,  like  those  of 
the  mosques,  supported  by  rafters  cut 
from  the  trunk  of  the  ronnier,  a  tree 
which  grows  to  a  prodigious  height  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  trees  above  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  trunk  is 
split  into  four  quarters,  which  are 
rounded  off,  laid  upon  the  walls,  and 
then  covered  with  pieces  of  wood,  mats, 
and  earth,  like  the  roofs  of  the  mosques. 

u  Each  house  forms  a  square,  con¬ 
taining  two  inner  courts,  round  which 
are  ranged  the  chambers,  each  of  which 
is  of  a  narrow  oblong  form,  and  serves 
at  once  for  a  magazine  and  bed-room. 
These  rooms  receive  light  only  from  the 
door  of  entrance,  and  another  very  small 
door  opening  into  the  inner  court.  They 
have  neither  windows  nor  chimneys. 

“  I  employed  the  remainder  of  the 
time  I  stayed  in  Timbuctoo  in  collecting 
information  respecting  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Major  Laing,  which  I  had 
heard  mentioned  at  Jenne,  and  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Timbuctoo,  whom  I  questioned  respect¬ 
ing  the  melancholy  event.” 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  Caillie’s 
description  of  the  mosques,  which  are 
extremely  interesting,  to  give  place  to 
the  outline  of  his  own  dwelling  ;  but  we 
trust  that  sufficient  has  been  quoted  to 
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render  the  City  of  Tiinbuctoo,  with  (lie 
accompanying  engraving.,  stiil  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  hitherto  from  the  vague 
accounts  which  have  reached  us. 

In  the  Number  of  the  (Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  just  published,  we  perceive  that 
Caillie’s  work  is  attacked  with  much  as¬ 
perity,  and  many  of  the  enterprising 
traveller’s  statements  impugned.  The 
reader  need  not  take  either  for  granted, 
but  may  “  weigh  and  consider’’  for 
himself.  We  regret,  however,  to  find 
that  there  is  little  doubt  Major  Laing’s 
documents  have  been  destroyed,  or,  if 
still  in  existence,  that  they  will  never 
see  the  light. 

FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  communication  to 
your  valuable  and  popular  little  work. 
In  the  sketch  of  “  the  Plains  of  Water¬ 
loo,”  the  author  says,  the  conical 
mound  which  is  erected  over  the  spot 
on  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
wounded,  is  but  100  feet  in  height.  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  200  feet  high, 
as  also  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Belgic  government  to  make  an  opening 
through  that  part  of  the  Forest  ol 
Soignies,  which  lies  between  this  mound 
and  Brussels,  in  order  that  the  Lion  on 
its  summit  may  be  seen  from  that  city. 
The  village  of  Waierloo  is  nine  miles 
from  Brussels,  and  the  Lion  two  miles 
beyond  the  village.  It  is  about  150 
yards  from  the  high  road  leading  from 
Brussels  to  Mons  and  Charleroi,  and  is 
situated  between  “  La  belle  Alliance’’ 
and  the  monuments  erected  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  and  the 
officers  who  fell  of  the  German  Legion  ; 
it  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Prussian 
monument,  two  miles  from  Hougomont, 
and  a  mile  from  the  nearest  part  oi  the 
Forest  of  Soignies. 

The  fact  of  my  having  resided  for 
several  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Brussels,  with  the  frequency  of  my 
visits  to  these  memorable  plains,  will 
corroborate  the  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  A  Constant  Reader. 


PIPING  BULLFINCHES. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Perhaps  a  short  history  of  the  rearing, 
taming,  teaching,  and  perfecting  of 
these  birds,  previously  to  their  being- 
shipped  for  “  this  of  all  lands  the  best” 
England,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
a  portion  of  your  numerous  readers. 


In  the  month  of  June  the  young 
ones,  which  are  bred  wild,  are  taken 
from  their  nests  when  about  eight  days 
old  ;  they  are  brought  up  under  the 
auspices  of  one  man,  who,  by  feeding 
and  caressing  them,  becomes  so  much 
the  object  of  their  notice,  as  to  be  able 
to  command  and  guide  them  at  his  will. 
They  are  attended  to  by  him  until  they 
are  about  two  months  old,  at  which  age 
they  first  begin  to  whistle;  they  then 
commence  their  exercises,  and  perhaps 
the  strictest  military  discipline  is  not 
more  arduous  to  the  sergeant,  or  more 
oppressive  to  the  men,  than  these  exer¬ 
cises  are  to  the  bullfinch  and  teacher. 

In  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of 
their  musical  education,  they  are  taught 
in  classes  of  about  six  in  number  ;  they 
are  naturally  great  mimics  ;  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  w'hich  they  are  taught  is  a  bar¬ 
rel  organ  of  a  single  diapason — it  only 
plays  the  air  —  the  birds  before  they 
make  their  first  essay  are  comparatively 
starved  ;  they  are  placed  in  a  dark  room 
round  the  organ,  and  the  air  is  played 
slowly  to  them.  A  hungry  mimic  will 
always  make  the  most  of  the  gifts  of 
nature ;  when  the  belly  is  empty  (ex¬ 
cuse  the  vulgarism)  the  wits  are  always 
upon  the  alert ;  children  cry,  dogs  howl, 
and  asses  bray,  always  louder  and 
oftener  when  they  feel  the  “  vulture  in 
their  jaws.’’  It  is  just  so  with  these 
little  vocalists  :  they  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  ;  the  moment  they  mimic  the 
organ,  the  light  is  admitted  into  the 
room,  and  a  little  food  is  given  to  them  ; 
and  this  is  repeated  so  often,  and  works 
upon  them  so  mechanically,  that  the 
organ  is  to  them  a  sure  presage  of  their 
being  fed. 

When  they  have  been  drilled  in  this 
manner  for  about  a  month,  their  old 
feeder,  who  is  called  their  “  Lehrer ,” 
hands  them  over  to  boys,  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  playing 
to  them.  Each  boy  takes  a  bird,  and 
during  these  exercises  or  rather  re¬ 
hearsals,  they  are  occasionally  visited, 
and  indeed  always  fed,  by  their  old 
teacher,  who,  by  various  motions  of 
the  head  and  mouth,  checks  or  encou¬ 
rages  them  in  their  piping,  according 
to  the  degree  of  perfectibility  with 
which  they  pipe  :  for  instance,  when 
they  repeat  a  stave  too  often,  he  scowls, 
and  blows  upon  them,  and  when  they 
proceed  correctly,  he  wraves  his  head 
somewdiat  like  a  Chinese  figure,  or 
rather  like  a  “  Great  Mogul,”  and  tes¬ 
tifies  his  approbation  of  their  endea¬ 
vours.  They  perfectly  understand  these 
motions,  but  by  dint  of  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  attention 
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ami  practice  on  theirs,  accpiire  the  habit 
of  piping  which  never  leaves  them  till 
their  death. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  (mimics 
even  as  they  are)  what  a  task  it  must  be 
to  teach  them  to  pipe  at  all,  much  less 
with  any  perfection.  According  to  Cu¬ 
vier,  there  are  in  all  singing  birds  five 
pairs  of  constrictor  muscles — two  ante¬ 
rior,  two  posterior,  and  two  small  lon¬ 
gitudinal  contractors,  two  oblique  and 
two  transverse  ;  and  in  most  birds  which 
do  not  sing,  there  is  in  general  only  one 
pair.  To  digress,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  intellects  of  men  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  conformation  of  the  pi¬ 
neal  gland,  and  the  propositional  and 
syllogistical  canals  of  the  brain,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  vocal  powers  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  construction  of  the  la¬ 
rynx,  or  organ  of  voice  —  and  this 
hypothesis  applies  even  to  piping  bull¬ 
finches,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  though  they  may  all  have  the  same 
advantages  (as  far  as  teaching  goes)  and 
the  same  power  of  voice,*  there  are  not 
above  five  out  of  a  hundred  that  pipe 
correctly  ;  be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  difficulty  must  be  great,  even  to 
teach  those  of  the  greatest  capacity, 
and  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
most  unremitting  exertions  on  the  part 
of  their  “  Lehrer  it  is  not  sheer  mi¬ 
micry  —  it  is  no  inherent  property  — 
neither  can  it  be  “  an  essence  ”  as  Me¬ 
taphysicians  would  say :  they  are  taught, 
and  they  acquire  piping  in  the  same  way 
that  a  whelp  is  taught  to  carry— a  boy 
to  behave  himself — and  a  lawyer  to  be 
just  —  by  castigation  —  by  the  severest 
lessons  of  experience,  and  by  the  stern 
and  uncompromising  authority  of  their 
teachers.  B.  C — s. 


AGES  AND  OTHER  PARTICU¬ 
LARS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
SOVEREIGNS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  probability  of  life  of  the  principal 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  statement :  —  The 
oldest  is  Charles  X.  of  France,  who  is 
7 3  years  of  age,  tall  in  person,  and  very 
hale  and  strong  ;  he  hunts  and  rides 
constantly,  and  is  much  in  public.  The 
Pope,  Pius  VIII.  is  68,  and  in  tolerable 
vigour.  The  church  is  usually  consi¬ 
dered  favourable  to  longevity.  The 
next  is  our  gracious  sovereign,  George 
IV.,  who,  is  67*  and  has  long  been 
a  martyr  to  the  gout,  and  is  lately 

*  The  organ  of  voice  in  birds  is  at  the  bifurca¬ 
tion  of  the  trachea,  and  not  in  the  larynx. 


said  to  have  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye. 
His  majesty  is  of  a  naturally  strong 
constitution,  and  from  living  carefully, 
enjoys,  at  present,  tolerably  good  health. 
The  rarity  ot  his  appearance  in  public 
arises  from  the  debility  left  by  the  gout, 
which,  as  his  majesty  is  unusually  cor¬ 
pulent,  renders  walking  a  painful  ex¬ 
ertion.  Bernadotte,  King  of  Sweden, 
is  66,  and  has  recently  had  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness,  but  is  a  strong  and  healthy  man. 
Felix,  King  of  Sardinia,  is  65;  and 
Frederic  VI.  of  Denmark,  62:  both  in 
good  health.*  William  I.  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  is  58  ;  he  has  the  appearance  of 
a  weather-beaten  soldier,  as  he  is,  and 
though  subject  to  chronic  complaints,  is 
robust.  Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria 
is  52,  and  healthy.  Francis,  King  of 
Naples  is  51,  and  gouty.  Mahmoud  II. 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  is  46,  and  possessed 
of  great  vigour  of  body  and  mind.  The 
Turks,  however,  grow  old  prematurely, 
and  Mahmoud  may  be  therefore  reckon¬ 
ed  as  60  years  old  at  least.  His  coun¬ 
tenance  and  his  eye,  are  particularly 
striking  and  impressive,  and  he  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  very  superior  man,  having  alone 
been  the  means  of  causing  extraordi¬ 
nary  changes  in  the  Turkish  system. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  of  Spain,  is  45  years 
old,  and  has  long  been  a  prey  to  dis¬ 
eases,  partly  constitutional,  and  partly 
the  effect  of  debauchery.  He  has  the 
gout  constantly,  and  is  incapable  of 
much  active  exertion  ;  he  has,  however, 
lately  married  his  third  queen.  His  cha¬ 
racter  is  said  to  afford  an  unfavourable 
specimen  of  the  Bourbon  race.  Louis, 
King  of  Bavaria,  is  in  his  45th  year,  and 
has  suffered  from  licentious  pleasures, 
and  is  now  recovering  from  an  illness. 
Though  his  gallantry  has  been  exces¬ 
sive,  his  merits  as  a  sovereign  and  as  a 
man  of  letters,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
very  high,  and  he  has  been,  perhaps 
justly,  styled  the  most  enlightened  king 
in  Europe.  He  passed  many  years  in 
study,  and  his  mind  is  of  an  enlarged 
and  liberal  cast.  The  publication  of  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  poems  has  recently  obtained  him 
much  fame  as  an  author,  in  addition  to 
that  derived  from  the  wisdom  of  his 
government,  and  the  longer  he  reigns 
the  better  for  his  country.  Nicholas  I. 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  84,  is  tall  and 
handsome  in  appearance,  hardy,  and 
active,  and  accustomed  to  laborious 
exertions.  He  has  lately  had  a  dan¬ 
gerous  illness,  from  which  he  is  now 
quite  recovered.  The  youngest  and 
only  female  sovereign  is  Donna  Maria 

*  Our  correspondent  lias  omitted  Frederic 
William  III.,  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  60th  year. 
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da  Gloria*  the  legitimate  Queen  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  (Don  Miguel  not  having  yet 
been  recognised,)  who  is  in  her  13th 
year.  She  promises  to  be  very  beautiful, 
but  her  health  is  delicate,  and  she  is  so 
lame  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  crutches. 
She  is  now  at  Rio  Janeiro,  with  her 
father,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  With 
the  exception  of  the  petty  German  and 
Italian  States,  the  above  will  give  a 
notion  of  the  probability  of  the  length 
of  the  reigns  of  the  present  European 
Sovereigns.  G.  R. 

dFt'ne  flvts. 

PAINTED  WINDOW 

Of  the  Tournament  of  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold. 

This  is  a  superb  specimen  of  the  re* 
vived  art  of  painting  on  glass.  The  size 
ahnost  amounts  to  the  stupendous,  being 
18  by  24  feet.  The  term  “  Window  ’* 
is,  however,  hardly  applicable,  for  there 
are  no  mullions  or  frame- work,  but  the 
whole  picture  consists  of  upwards  of 
350  pieces,  of  irregular  forms  and  sizes, 
fitted  into  metal  frame-work,  which  is 
so  contrived  as  to  accord  with  the  sha¬ 
dows,  and  thus  to  assist  the  appearance 
of  an  uninterrupted  and  unique  painting. 

The  subject  is  well  chosen :  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  gorgeous  style  of  the  English 
and  French  courts  at  one  of  the  most 
splendid  periods  of  their  history  ;  and  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  events  in 
the  annals  of  chivalric  pageantry,  besides 
being  one  of  the  last  glories  of  chivalry 
in  England.  The  very  name  of  the 
“  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  **  is  of 
overwhelming  richness,  and  its  gay  and 
sparkling  incidents  are  well  suited  to  the 
brilliant  effect  which  is  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  painting  in  enamel. 

The  Tournament,  as  is  well  known, 
took  place  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres, 
near  Calais  ;  and  few  English  tourists 
pass  and  repass  these  places  without 
a  faint  recollection  of  their  association 
with  “  the  last  days  of  chivalry. **  The 
whole  affair  was  a  matter  of  state  policy 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  in 
which  Wolsey  played  his  part  with  more 
than  his  wonted  craft.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  were  of  the  most  magnificent  cha¬ 
racter,  and  are  somewhat  attractively 
described  in  an  “  Historical  Outline,’* 
to  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition  Room ; 
whence  we  quote  a  few  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  more  immediately  preceding  the 
subject  of  the  Picture. 

“  On  the  day  after  the  first  meeting, 
the  tournaments  which  were  to  be  held  in 
honour  of  this  event  commenced.  A 
field  had  been  prepared,  round  which 


ditches  were  dug,  and  scaffolds  erected 
for  the  spectators.  At  one  end  was  set 
up,  on  a  lofty  artificial  mount,  a  haw¬ 
thorn  and  a  raspberry-bush,  which  were 
intended  as  the  respective  devices  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  France.  ‘These 
two  trees,’  says  Hall,  ‘  were  mixed  one 
with  the  other  on  a  high  mountaigne, 
covered  with  grene  damaske.’  With 
these  were  intermixed  artificial  trees, 
with  green  damask  leaves,  and  branches, 
boughs,  and  withered  leaves  of  cloth  of 
gold  ;  the  trunks  and  arms  being  also 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  inter¬ 
mingled  with  fruits  and  flowers  in  silver, 
and  V enice  gold,  and  ‘  their  beautie 
shewed  farre.*  <  On  the  mountaigne 
was  a  place  harber-wise,  where  the 
herauldes  were ;  the  mountaigne  was 
rayled  about,  and  the  rayies  covered 
with  grene  damaske.*  A  splendid  camp, 
or  pavilion,  had  been  erected.  ‘  On  the 
right  side  of  the  field  stood  the  queue  of 
Engl  and  e,  and  the  quene  of  Fraunce, 
with  many  ladies.  The  same  camp  was 
rayled  and  barred  on  every  side  strongly. 
There  was  twoo  lodgyngs  in  the  entry 
of  the  same  fielde  for  the  two  kynges, 
richly  adorned,  which  were  unto  them 
very  necessarie,  for  therein  thei  armed 
themselves,  and  toke  their  ease :  also, 
in  the  same  compasse  were  twoo  greate 
sellers  couched  full  of  wyne,  which  wTas 
to  all  men  as  largess  as  the  fountain.* 

“  On  the  mountain  where  the  trees 
stood,  the  shields  of  the  two  kings  were 
hung :  *  the  kynge  of  Englandes  armes 
within  a  gartier,  and  the  French  kynges 
within  a  Coller  of  his  order  of  Sainct 
Michael,  with  a  close  croune,  with  a 
flower  de  lise  in  the  toppe.  *  The 
shields  of  the  noblemen  were  also  hung 
above  :  the  two  kings,  as  brethren  in 
arms,  undertook  to  deliver  all  personages 
of  the  same  feats,  and  the  shields  of 
such  noblemen  as  answered  the  chal¬ 
lenge  were  hung,  by  the  king-at-arms, 
on  the  branches  of  the  artificial  trees. 

“  These  sports,  diversified  occasionally 
with  masquerades,  dances,  and  banquets, 
occupied  from  the  11th  to  the  21st  of 
June.  The  two  queens  interchanged 
visits,  and  spent  many  hours  in  dancing 
and  other  amusements.  The  kings  paid 
visits  to  the  queens  of  either  nation. 
French  and  English  knights  "were  the 
only  part  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe  who 
answered  the  challenge ;  for  chivalry 
could  not  then,  as  in  former  days,  smooth 
down  personal  heats  and  feuds ;  and, 
therefore,  no  subject  of  the  wide  ex¬ 
tended  empire  of  Charles  V.  appeared 
on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The 
only  weapons  used  were  spears  ;  but 
they  were  impelled  with  such  vigour,  as 
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to  lit*  so  often  broken,  that  the  specta¬ 
tor’s  eyes  were  scared  with  splinters.* 
Each  day  the  challengers  varied  their 
harness  and  devices  ;  and  each  day  the 
two  kings  ran  together  so  valiantly,  that 
the  beholders  had  great  joy. f 

“At  length,  the  day  (June  21)  for  the 
last  tourney  arrived.  rrhe  two  queens 
were  seated  in  the  magnificent  pavilion, 
and  next  to  the  queen  of  England  sat 
Wolsey.  The  judges  were  on  stages 
with  Roy  Mon  Joy,  the  herald  of  France, 
and  Garter  King-at-Arms  for  England, 
‘  to  marke  and  write  the  dedes  of  noble¬ 
men.’ 

“  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  two 
kings  and  their  retinues  entered  the 
field.  Then  came  the  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  cousin  to  Henry,  ‘  and  sixteen 
honourable  persons  in  his  bande  all 
armed.’  Then  came  Mons.  de  Fleu- 
ranges,  and  his  retinue,  with  other 
nobles  and  their  suites,  on  the  part  of 
Francis. 

The  two  kings  put  down  their  vizors, 
and  rode  to  the  encounter  valiantly ; 
and  the  action  of  the  picture  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hall: — 

“  ‘  The  ii  Kynges  were  ready,  and 
either  of  them  encountered  one  man  of 
armes  ;  the  Frenche  Kynge  to  the  erle 
of  Devonshire,  the  Kynge  of  England 
to  Mounsire  Florrenges  and  brake  his 
Poldron  and  him  disarmed,  wThen  ye 
strokes  ware  stricken,  this  battail  was 
departed,  and  was  much  praised. \ 

Hall  continues  : — 

“  ‘  Then  on  went  swordes,  and  doune 
went  vizers,  there  was  little  abidyng.’ 
At  length,  ‘the  kynges  roude  about  the 
felde  as  honour  of  armes  required,  and 
the  heraldes  cried  la  fine  des  Turnayes , 
by  the  sayd  two  noble  princes  the  XXI 
daie  of  June.’ 

“  Such  is  but  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  most 
interesting  details  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Its  chi- 
valric  and  splendid  incidents  crowd  many 
a  page  of  the  ancient  chronicles.  The 
reader  will,  however,  perceive  the  artist 
to  have  adopted  Hall’s  account  of  the 
interview,  as  that  chronicler  was  present, 
and  drew  up  his  description  of  it  by 
Hetiry’s  command.  Another  journal  of 
the  occurrence  was  drawn  up  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  Francis  :  this  last  was  published 
by  Montfauyon,  together  with  a  third 
narrative  by  the  Marquis  de  Fleurenges.” 

The  picture  contains  upwards  of  one 
hundred  figures,  of  which  forty  are  por¬ 
traits.  The  armour  of  the  two  kings 

*  The  lances  were  liurtless  ;  the  points  being 
either  remored,  or  covered  with  broad  pieces  of 
wood,  called  rockets: 

f  Holiuushed  p  85. 


and  the  challengers,  the  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  the  Marquis  de  Fleurenges,  is 
very  successfully  managed ;  and  the  cos¬ 
tumes  and  heraldic  devices  have  been 
accurately  attended  to.  Among  the 
spectators,  the  most  striking  portraits 
are  the  two  Queens,  Wolsey,  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  Countess  de  Chateaubriant, 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Queen  Mary,  Dowager  of  France  ;  and 
the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whose  hasty  comment  on  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  tournament  is  suspected  to 
have  been  his  downfal.  The  elaborate 
richness  of  the  costume  almost  baffles 
description  :  the  fleecy,  floating  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  champions,  the  glitter  of 
arms,  the  chaste  finish  of  the  female 
portraits,  the  congregated  glories  of 
velvet,  ermine,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and 
the  heraldic  emblazonry  of  arms  amidst 
the  freshness  of  the  canopy  of  foliage, 
intermingled  with  artificial  leaves  and 
branches — all  combine  to  form  a  scene 
of  unparalleled  splendour  and  effect. 

The  picture  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilms- 
hurst  (a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Muss,  one 
of  the  most  distinguishedenamel  painters 
of  his  time),  from  an  original  sketch  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Bone  ;  and  as  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  labours  of  the  present 
day,  we  hope  to  see  it  receive  all  the  at¬ 
tention  which  its  very  attractive  charac¬ 
ter  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Jbfuu't  of  Uiscobevp. 

Thickness  of  a  Soup  Bubble. 

Newton  succeeded  in  determining  the 
thickness  of  very  thin  laminee  of  trans¬ 
parent  substances,  by  observing  the  co¬ 
lours  which  they  reflect.  A  soap  bubble 
is  a  thin  shell  of  water,  and  is  observed 
to  reflect  different  colours  from  different 
jjarts  of  its  surface.  Immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  bubble  bursts,  a  black  spot 
may  be  observed  near  the  top.  At  this 
part  the  thickness  has  been  proved  not 
to  exceed  the  2,500,000th  of  an  inch. — 
Cabinet  Cyclopcedia  —  Treatise  on  Me¬ 
chanics,  by  Capt.  H.  Kater  and  Dr. 
Lardner. 

JVhy  a  Horse  in  the  Circus  leans  to  the 
Centre. 

In  the  equestrian  feat  exhibited  in  the 
ring  at  the  amphitheatre,  when  the 
horse  moves  round  with  the  performer 
standing  on  the  saddle,  both  the  horse 
and  rider  incline  continually  towards  the 
centre  of  the  ring,  and  the  inclination 
increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  ;  by  this  inclination  their  weights 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  centrifugal 
force. — Ibid. 
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Gilding  of  Embroidery— Extreme  Divi¬ 
sibility  of  Matter. 

In  the  manufacture  of  embroidery  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  very  fine  gilt  silver 
threads.  To  accomplish  this,  a  cylin¬ 
drical  bar  of  silver,  weighing  360 
ounces,  is  covered  with  about  two 
ounces  of  gold.  This  gilt  bar  is  then 
wire-drawn,  as  in  the  first  example, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thread  so  fine 
that  3,400  feet  of  it  weigh  less  than  an 
ounce.  The  wire  is  then  flattened  by  pas¬ 
sing  it  between  rollers  under  a  severe  pres¬ 
sure,  aprocess  which  increases  its  length, 
so  that  about  4,000  feet  shall  weigh  one 
ounce.  Hence,  one  foot  will  weigh  the 
4000th  part  of  an  ounce.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  to  the  silver  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  bar  was  that  of  2  to  360,  or  1  to 
180.  Since  the  same  proportion  is  pre¬ 
served  after  the  bar  has  been  wire-drawn, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
covers  one  foot  of  the  fine  wire  is  the 
180th  part  of  the  4000th  of  an  ounce ; 
that  is,  the  720,000th  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  quantity  of  gold  which  covers  one 
inch  of  this  wire  will  be  twelve  times  less 
than  that  which  covers  one  foot.  Hence 
this  quantity  will  be  the  8,640,000th  part 
of  an  ounce.  If  this  inch  be  again  di¬ 
vided  into  100  equal  parts,  every  part 
will  be  distinctly  visible  without  the  aid 
of  microscopes.  The  gold  which  covers 
this  small  but  visible  portion  is  the 
864,000,000th  part  of  an  ounce.  But 
we  maj’  proceed  even  further  ;  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wire  may  be  viewed  by  a 
microscope  which  magnifies  500  times, 
so  that  the  500th  part  of  it  will  thus  be¬ 
come  visible.  In  this  manner,  there¬ 
fore,  an  ounce  of  gold  may  be  divided 
into  432,000,000,000  parts.  Each  of 
these  parts  will  possess  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  qualities  which  are  found  in  the 
largest  masses  of  the  metal.  It  retains 
its  solidity,  texture,  and  colour ;  it  re¬ 
sists  the  same  agents,  and  enters  into 
combination  with  the  same  substances. 
If  the  gilt  wire  be  dipped  in  nitric  acid, 
the  silver  within  the  coating  will  be  dis¬ 
solved,  but  the  hollow  tube  of  gold 
which  surrounded  it  will  still  cohere  and 
remain  suspended. — Ibid. 

The  Hare ,  a  Natural  Philosopher. 

Coursing  owes  all  its  interest  to  the 
instinctive  consciousness  of  the  nature 
of  inertia  which  seems  to  govern  the 
measures  of  the  hare.  The  greyhound 
is  a  comparatively  heavy  body,  moving 
at  the  same  or  greater  speed  in  pursuit. 
The  hare  doubles ,  that  is,  suddenly 
changes  the  direction  of  her  course  and 
turns  back  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the 
direction  in  which  she  had  been  running. 


The  greyhound,  unable  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  its  body  to  persevere  in  the 
rapid  motion  it  had  acquired,  is  urged 
forward  many  yards  before  it  is  able  to 
check  its  speed  and  return  to  the  pur¬ 
suit.  Meanwhile  the  hare  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  other  direction,  so  that 
the  animals  are  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  asunder  when  the  pursuit  is  re¬ 
commenced.  In  this  way  a  hare,  though 
much  less  fleet  than  a  greyhound,  will 
often  escape  it. — Ibid. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

liublit  journals 

POETICAL  PORTRAITS. 

“  Orient  pearls  at  random  strung.” 

SHAKSPEARE. 

His  was  the  wizard  spell. 

The  spirit  to  enchain : 

His  grasp  o’er  nature  fell. 

Creation  own’d  his  reign. 

MILTON. 

His  spirit  was  the  home 
Of  aspirations  high ; 

A  temple,  whose  huge  dome 
Was  hidden  in  the  sky. 

BYRON. 

Black  clouds  his  forehead  bound. 

And  at  his  feet  were  flowers  ; 

Mirth,  Madness,  Magic  round 
In  him  their  keenest  powers. 

SCOTT. 

He  sings,  and  lo  !  Romance 
Starts  from  its.mouldering  urn. 

Whilst  Chiv  alry  ’s  bright  lance 
And  nodding  plumes  return. 

SPENSER. 

Within  th’  enchanted  womb 
Of  his  vast  genius,  lie 

Bright  streams  and  groves,  whose  gloom 
Is  lit  by  Una’s  eye. 

WORDSWORTH. 

He  hung  his  harp  upon 
Philosophy’s  pure  shrine  ; 

And  placed  by  Nature  s  throue. 

Composed  each  placid  line. 

WILSON. 

His  strain,  like  holy  hymn. 

Upon  tie  ear  doth  float. 

Or  voice  of  cherubim, 

In  mountain  vale  remote. 

GRAY. 

Soaring  on  pinions  proud, 

The  lightnings  of  his  eye 

Scare  the  black  thunder-cloud. 

He  passes  swiftly  by. 

BURNS 

He  seized  his  country ’s  lyre. 

With  ardent  grasp  and  strong ; 

And  made  his  soul  of  fire 
Dissolve  itself  in  soug. 

BAILLIE. 

The  Passions  are  thy  slaves  ; 

In  varied  guise  they  roll 

Upon  the  stately  waves 
Of  thy  majestic  soul. 

CAROLINE  BOWLES. 

In  garb  of  sable  hue 

Thy  soul  dwells  all  alone, 

Where  the  sad  drooping  yew 
Weeps  o’er  the  funeral  stone. 
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HEMANS. 

To  bid  the  big  tear  start, 

Unchallenged,  from  its  shrine, 
And  thrill  the  quivering  heart 
With  pity's  voice,  are  thine 

TlOllE. 

On  zephyr’s  amber  wings, 

Like  thine  own  Psyche  borne, 
Thy  buoyant  spirit  sprines 
To  hail  the  bright-eyed  morn. 

LAN DON. 

Romance  and  high-soul'd  Love, 
Like  two  commingling  streams, 
Glide  through  the  flowery  grove 
Of  thy  enchanted  dreams. 

MOORE. 

Crown'd  with  perennial  flowers, 

By  Wit  and  Genius  wove. 

He  wanders  through  the  bowers 
Of  Fancy  and  of  Love. 

SOUTHEY. 

Where  Necromancy  flings 
O’er  Eastern  lands  her  spell, 
Sustain’d  on  Fable’s  wings, 

His  spirit  loves  to  dwell. 

COLLINS. 

Waked  into  mimic  life, 

The  Passions  round  him  throng. 
While  the  loud  “  Spartan  fife  ” 
Thrills  through  bis  startling  song. 

CAMPBELL. 

With  all  that  Nature’s  fire 
Can  lend  to  polish'd  Art, 

He  strikes  his  graceful  lyre 
To  thrill  or  warm  the  heart. 

COLERIDGE. 

Magician,  whose  dread  spell. 
Working  in  pale  moonlight, 

From  Superstition’s  cell 
Invokes  each  satellite  ! 

COWPER. 

Religious  light  is  shed 
Upon  his  soul’s  dark  shrine  ; 

And  Vice  veils  o’er  her  head 
At  his  denouncing  line. 

YOUNG. 

Involved  in  pall  of  gloom. 

He  haunts,  with  footsteps  dread. 
The  murderer’s  midnight  tomb, 

.  And  calls  upon  the  dead. 

GRAHAME. 

O !  when  we  hear  the  bell 
Of  “  Sabbath  ”  chiming  free, 

It  strikes  us  like  a  knell, 

And  makes  us  think  of  Thee  ! 

w.  L.  BOWLES. 

From  Nature’s  flowery  throne 
His  spirit  took  its  flight. 

And  moves  serenely  on 
In  soft,  sad,  tender  light. 

SHELLEY. 

A  solitary  rock 
In  a  far  distant  sea , 

Rent  by  the  thunder’s  shock, 

An  emblem  stands  of  Thee  ! 

J.  MONTGOMERY. 

Upon  thy  touching  strain 
Religion’s  spirit  fair, 

Falls  down  like  drops  of  rain, 

And  blends  divinely  there. 

HOGG. 

Clothed  in  the  rainbow’s  beam. 

Mid  strath  and  pastoral  glen, 

He  sees  the  fairies  gleam. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 


THOMSON. 

The  Seasons  as  they  roll 
Shall  bear  thy  name  along  ; 

And  graven  on  the  soul 
Of  Nature,  live  thy  song. 

MOIR. 

On  every  gentler  scene 
That  moves  the  human  breast, 

Pathetic  and  serene, 

Thine  eye  delights  to  rest. 

BARRY  CORNWALL. 

Soft  is  thy  lay- -a  stream 
Meand’ring  calmly  by, 

Beneath  the  moon’s  pale  beam 
Of  sweet  Italia’s  sky. 

CK ABBE. 

Wouldst  thou  his  pictures  know, 

Their  power — their  harrowing  truth — 

Their  scenes  of  wrath  or  woe  — 

Go  gaze  on  hapless  “  Ruth.” 

A.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Tradition  s  lyre  he  plays 
With  firm  and  skilful  hand, 

Singing  the  olden  lays 
Of  his  dear  native  land. 

KEATS. 

Fair  thy  young  spirit’s  mould — 

Thou  from  whose  heart  the  streams 

Of  sweet  Elysium  roll’d 
Over  Eiidymion’.s  dreams. 

BLOOMFIELD. 

Sweet  bard,  upou  the  tomb 
In  which  thine  ashes  lie. 

The  simple  wildflowers  bloom, 

Before  the  ploughman’s  eye. 

HOOD. 

Impugn  I  dare  not  thee, 

For  I’m  of  puny  brood  : 

And  thou  wouldst  punish  me 
With  pungent  haruiHooD. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON 

BY  MR.  MOORE,  AND  REMARKS  ON 

THOSE  NOTICES  BY"  LADY  BYRON. 

(From  the  Neiv  Monthly  Magazine.) 

Mr.  Moore’s  Life  of  the  noble  bard 
was  reviewed  in  our  last  number  ;  it 
must  now  be  reviewed  again.  Among 
the  literary  notices  of  the  New  Monthly, 
I  consented  to  the  insertion  of  a  lauda¬ 
tory  account  of  the  work  ;  nay,  more,  I 
expunged  a  portion  of  the  manuscript 
critique,  in  which  Mr.  Moore  was  cen¬ 
sured  for  unfairness  towards  Lady  By¬ 
ron.  This  I  did  from  unwillingness  to 
blame  my  friend  Mr.  Moore,  and  from 
having  scarcely  dipped  into  the  censured 
parts  of  the  book.  Besides,  I  did  not 
then  believe  Lady  Byron  to  be  so  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable  in  the  separation  as  I 
now  know  her  to  be.  Such  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  circulated 
among  thousands  the  little  warranty  of 
my  approbation  of  a  work,  which  I  find, 
on  closer  inspection,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  injudicious  books  that  was  ever 
published.  But  since  that  time,  the 
state  of  circumstances  has  wholly  chang¬ 
ed.  Lady  Byron  has  spoken  out.  As 
her  friend,  i  could  not  keep  my  mind 
quiet  about  her  feelings  under  this  ill- 
starred  resuscitution  of  the  question  con- 
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cerning  her.  I  consulted  several  of  her 
friends,  and  it  was  their  joint  opinion, 
that  since  the  ice  of  reserve  had  been 
broken  by  Lord  Byron’s  biographer  on 
the  luckless  topic,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  some  one  of  her  friends  to  say  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr.  Moore  something  more 
than  Lady  Byron  could  with  propriety 
say  for  herself.  A  female  friend  offered 
to  do  this,  and  she  would  have  probably 
done  it  better  than  I  can.  But  I  could 
not  be  such  a  craven  as  to  let  a  woman 
come  forward  in  my  place.  I  went  to 
Lady  Byron  for  such  general  circum¬ 
stances  of  truth  as  might  not  involve  her 
in  accusing  Lord  Byron.  For  more 
particular  facts  respecting  the  separa¬ 
tion,  I  applied  to  a  different,  but  per¬ 
fectly  authentic,  quarter,  and  there  I 
learnt  a  few  facts,  which,  though  my 
readers  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  inflict 
them  on  their  delicacy,  suffice  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  Lady  Byron  was  justified 
in  the  parting  by  circumstances,  which 
Lord  Byron  had  either  forgot,  or  “  with 
all  his  manly  candour had  failed  to 
state  to  Mr.  Moore. 

My  plainness  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Moore  is  a  compliment  to  his  import¬ 
ance  and  popularity,  which  would  make 
a  weak  or  timid  remonstrance  incapable 
of  reaching  him.  My  interest  in  a  suf¬ 
fering  woman  needs  no  apology. 

I  found  my  right  to  speak  on  this 
painful  subject  on  its  now  irrevocable 
publicity ,  brought  up  afresh,  as  it  has 
been  by  Mr.  Moore,  to  be  the  theme  of 
discourse  to  millions,  and,  if  I  err  not 
much,  the  cause  of  misconception  to  in¬ 
numerable  minds.  I  claim  to  speak  of 
Lady  Byron  in  the  right  of  a  man,  and 
of  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  woman,  and 
to  liberty,  and  to  natural  religion.  I 
claim  a  right,  more  especially,  as  one  of 
the  many  friends  of  Lady  Byron,  who, 
one  and  all,  feel  aggrieved  by  this  pro¬ 
duction.  It  has  virtually  dragged  her  for¬ 
ward  from  the  shade  of  retirement, 
where  she  had  hid  her  sorrows,  and  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  defend  the  heads  of  her 
friends  and  her  parents  from  being 
crushed  under  the  tombstone  of  Byron. 
Nay,  in  a  general  view,  it  has  forced 
her  to  defend  herself  ;  though  with  her 
true  sense,  and  her  pure  taste,  she 
stands  above  all  special  pleading.  To 
plenary  explanation  she  ought  not — she 
never  shall  be  driven.  Mr.  Moore  is 
too  much  a  gentleman  not  to  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  that ;  but  if  other  By- 
ronists,  of  a  far  different  stamp,  were  to 
force  the  savage  ordeal,  it  is  her  ene¬ 
mies,  and  not  she,  that  would  have  to 
dread  the  burning  ploughshares. 

We,  her  friends,  have  no  wish  to  pro¬ 


long  the  discussion  ;  but  a  few  words 
we  must  add,  even  to  her  admirable 
statement — for  her’s  is  a  cause  not  only 
dear  to  her  friends,  but  having  become, 
from  Mr.  Moore  and  her  misfortunes,  a 
publicly  agitated  cause,  it  concerns  mo¬ 
rality,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
sex,  that  she  should  (and  that,  too,  with¬ 
out  more  special  explanations),  be  ac¬ 
quitted  out  and  out,  and  honourably  ac¬ 
quitted  in  this  business,  of  all  share  in 
the  blame,  which  is  one  and  indivisible. 
Mr.  Moore,  on  farther  reflection,  may 
see  this,  and  his  return  to  candour  will 
surprise  us  less  than  his  momentary  de¬ 
viation  from  its  path. 

For  the  tact  of  Mr.  Moore’s  conduct 
in  this  affair,  I  have  not  to  answer  ;  but, 
if  indelicacy  be  charged  upon  me,  I  scorn 
the  charge.  Neither  will  I  submit  to 
be  called  Lord  Byron’s  accuser — be¬ 
cause  a  word  against  him  I  wish  not  to 
say,  beyond  what  is  painfully  wrung 
from  me  by  the  necessity  of  owning  or 
illustrating  Lady  Byron’s  unblamable¬ 
ness,  and  of  repelling  certain  miscon¬ 
ceptions  respecting  her,  which  are 
now  walking  the  fashionable  world ; 
and  which  have  been  fostered,  (though 
Heaven  knows  wfiiere  they  were  born) 
most  delicately  and  warily  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  godfathership  of  Mr.  Moore. 

I  write  not  at  Lady  Byron’s  bidding 
— 1  have  never  humiliated  either  her  or 
myself  by  asking  if  I  should  write — or 
what  I  should  write — that  is  to  say,  I 
never  applied  to  her  for  information 
against  Lord  Byron,  though  I  was  jus¬ 
tified,  as  one  intending  to  criticise  Mr. 
Moore,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  some 
of  his  statements.  Neither  wall  I  sutler 
myself  to  be  called  her  champion,  if  by 
that  word  be  meant  the  advocate  of  her 
mere  legal  innocence,  for  that,  I  take  it, 
nobody  questions.  Still  less  is  it  from 
the  sorry  impulse  of  pity  that  I  speak  of 
this  noble  woman,  for  I  look  with  won¬ 
der  and  even  envy  at  the  proud  purity  of 
her  sense  and  conscience,  that  have  car¬ 
ried  her  exquisite  sensibilities  in  triumph 
through  such  poignant  tribulations.  But 
1  am  proud  to  be  called  her  friend — the 
humble  illustrator  of  her  cause,  and  the 
advocate  of  those  principles  which  make 
it  to  me  more  interesting  than  Lord 
Byron’s.  Lady  Byron  (if  the  subject 
must  be  discussed)  belongs  to  sentiment 
and  morality— at  least  as  much  as  Lord 
Byron — nor  is  she  to  be  suffered,  wffien 
compelled  to  speak,  to  raise  her  voice  as 
in  a  desert  with  no  friendly  voice  to  re¬ 
spond  to  her.  Lady  Byron  could  not 
have  outlived  her  sufferings,  if  she  had 
not  wTound  up  her  fortitude  to  the  high 
point  of  trusting  mainly  for  consolation, 
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not  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  to 
her  own  inward  peace  ;  and  having  said 
what  ought  to  convince  the  world,  I 
verily  believe  that  she  has  less  care 
about  the  fashionable  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  her  than  any  of  her  friends  can  have. 
Hut  we,  her  friends,  mix  with  the  world, 
and  we  hear  offensive  absurdities  about 
her  which  w'e  have  a  right  to  put  down. 

What  Lady  Byron  professes  to  be  her 
main  aim  in  her  Remarks  on  the  Life  of 
her  Husband,  it  seems  tome  that  she  very 
clearly  accomplishes.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  ieel  my  esteem  for  Byron, 
or  for  any  man,  much  enhanced  by  find¬ 
ing  that  a  foolish  relative  or  two  could 
sever  from  him  a  wife  once  dotingly 
fond  of  him.  But  we  have  not  a  tittle 
of  fair  evidence  against  this  pack  of 

- ,  as  his  lordship  politely  calls  them’; 

and,  to  throw  the  blame  on  her  parents 
is  proved  ridiculous  by  Dr.  Lushington’s 
letter,  for  it  shows  that  the  deepest 
cause,  or  causes,  of  the  separation  were 
not  imparted  to  her  parents.  I  dismiss, 
therefore,  this  hinted  plea  of  palliation 
with  contempt. 

I  proceed  to  deal  more  generally  with 
Mr.  Moore’s  book. — You  speak,  Mr. 
Moore,  against  Lord  Byron’s  censurers 
in  a  tone  of  indignation  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  lawful  towards  calumnious  tra- 
ducers,  but  which  will  not  terrify  me,  or 
any  other  man  of  courage,  who  is  no  ca¬ 
lumniator,  from  uttering  his  mind  freely 
with  regard  to  this  part  of  your  hero’s 
conduct.  I  think  your  whole  theory 
about  the  unmarriageableness  of  genius 
a  twaddling  little  hint  for  a  compliment 
to  yourself,  and  a  theory  refuted  by  the 
wedded  lives  of  Scott  and  Flaxman.  I 
question  your  philosophy  in  assuming 
that  all  that  is  noble  in  Byron’s  poetry 
was  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  of 
his  being  devoted  to  a  pure  and  good 
woman — and  I  repudiate  your  morality 
for  canting  too  complacently  about  “the 
lava  of  his  imagination,”  and  the  unset¬ 
tled  fever  of  his  passions  being  any  ex¬ 
cuses  for  his  planting  the  tie  douloureux 
of  domestic  suffering  in  a  meek  woman’s 
bosom.  These  are  hard  words,  Mr. 
Moore,  but  you  have  brought  them  on 
yourself  by  your  voluntary  ignorance  of 
facts  known  to  me — for  you  might,  and 
ought  to  have  known  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  it  the  subject  was  too  de¬ 
licate  for  you  to  consult  Lady  Byron’s 
confidential  friends,  you  ought  to  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  But 
you  cannot  have  submitted  your  book 
even  to  Lord  Byron’s  sister,  otherwise 
she  would  have  set  you  right  about  the 
imaginary  spy,  Mrs.  Clermont. 

Hence  arose  jour  misconceptions, 


which  are  so  numerous,  that  having  ap¬ 
plied  to  Lady  Byron  (you  will  please  to 
observe  that  I  applied  not  for  facts 
against  Lord  Byron,  for  these  I  got  else¬ 
where,  but  lor  an  estimate  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  your  statements),  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  her  ladyship  : 

“  Dear  Mr.  Campbell, — In  taking  up 
my  pen  to  point  out  for  your  privute  in¬ 
formation  *  those  passages  in  Mr. 
Moore’s  representation  of  my  part  of 
the  story  which  were  open  to  contradic¬ 
tion,  I  find  them  of  still  greater  extent 
than  I  had  supposed — and  to  deny  an  as¬ 
sertion  here  and  there  would  virtually 
admit  the  truth  of  the  rest. — If,  on  the 
contrary,  I  were  to  enter  into  a  full  exr 
posure  of  the  falsehood  of  the  views 
taken  by  Mr.  Moore,  I  must  detail  vari¬ 
ous  matters,  wrhich,  consistently  with 
my  principles  and  feelings,  I  cannot 
under  the  existing  circumstances  dis¬ 
close.  I  may,  perhaps,  convince  you 
better  of  the  difficulty  of  the  case  by  an 
example. — *  It  is  not  true  that  pecuniary 
embarrassments  were  the  cause  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  Lord  Byron's  mind , 
or'  formed  the  chief  reason  for  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  him  at  that  time. 
But  is  it  reasonable  for  me  to  expect  that 
you ,  or  any  one  else,  should  believe  this , 
unless  I  show  you  what  were  the  causes 
in  question  ?  and  this  /  cannot  dod  I 
am,  &c.  &c. — E.  Noel  Byron.” 

Excellent  woman !  honoured  by  all 
who  know  her,  and  injured  only  by  those 
who  know  her  not,  I  will  believe  her  on 
her  own  testimony. 

What  I  regret  most  in  Mr.  Moore’s 
Life  of  Lord  Byron  is,  that  he  had  in 
his  own  hands  the  only  pure  means  of 
serving  Lord  Byron’s  character — which 
was  his  lordship’s  own  touching  confes¬ 
sion,  and  that  he  has  thrown  away  the 
said  means  by  garnishing  that  fair  con¬ 
fession  with  unfair  attempts  at  blaming 
others.  In  Letter  235,  Lord  Byron 
takes  all  the  blame  on  himself.  The 
fault ,  he  says,  was  not,  no,  nor  even  the 
misfortune ,  in  my  choice,  ( unless  in 
choosing  at  all),  but  I  must  say  it  in  the 
very  dregs  of  all  this  bitter  business,  that 
there  never  was  a  better ,  or  even  a  kinder 
or  more  amiable  and  agreeable  being  than 
Lady  Byron.  I  never  had,  nor  ever  can 
have  any  reproach  to  make  her  while 
with  me.  Now  nothing  in  Lord  By- 
ron’s  poetry  is  finer  than  this.  But 
why,  Mr.  Moore,  have  you  frozen  the 
effect  of  this  melting  candour  by  dish¬ 
ing  up  the  inconsistencies  of  Lord%  By¬ 
ron  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  showing 

*  I  had  not  time  to  ask  Lady  Byron's  permis¬ 
sion  to  print  this  private  letter,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  important,  and  I  have  published  it  meo  peri- 
culo . 
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your  own  ungallant  indifference  to  the 
thus  acquitted  Lady  Byron  ?  In  the 
name  of  both  of  them  I  reprove  you. 
Byron  confesses,  but  you  try  to  explain 
away  his  confession  ;  and  by  your  hints 
at  spies,  unsuitableness,  &c.  you  dirty 
and  puddle  the  holy  water  of  acknow¬ 
ledgement  that  alone  will  wash  away  the 
poor  penitent  man’s  transgressions. 
You  resort  to  Byron’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Rogers  for  the  means  of  inculpating 
Lady  Byron  and  her  friends,  as  blamers 
of  Lord  Byron.  But  they  never  said 
more  than  that  Lord  Byron’s  temper 
was  intolerable  to  Lady  Byron.  That 
was  true,  and  they  never  circulated  any 
calumnies  against  him. 

There  is  equal  injustice  in  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  Lord  Byron  having  been  ever 
surrounded  by  spies.  What  spy  was 
near  him  ?  The  only  person  denounced 
in  that  odious  capacity  by  Lord  Byron 
himself  was  Mrs.  Clermont ;  and  what 
was  the  fact  with  regard  to  her  ?  If 
Mrs.  Clermont  was  a  spy,  surely  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  have  acquit¬ 
ted  her  would  have  been  Mrs.  Leigh, 
the  sister  of  Lord  Byron  ;  but  I  have  in 
my  possession  the  authentic  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Leigh  to  the  same  Mrs. 
Clermont,  earnestly  acquitting  her  of 
the  calumny,  and  offering  even  public 
testimony  to  her  (Mrs.  Clermont’s)  ten¬ 
derness  and  forbearance  (I  copy  Mrs. 
Leigh’s  words)  under  circumstances  that 
must  have  been  trying  to  any  friend  of 
Lady  Byron.  Another  unworthy  ex¬ 
pression  of  Mr.  Moore’s  is  that  of  call¬ 
ing  Lord  Byron  “a  deserted  husband .” 
Let  him  read  Lady  Byron’s  remarks, 
and  blot  out  this  absurdity  from  his  vo¬ 
lume.  Dr.  Lushington,  versed  in  the 
harshest  cases  of  justifiable  separation, 
and  bound  to  admit  none  of  a  slight  na¬ 
ture,  thought  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  live  with  him. 

You  should  have  paused,  Mr.  Moore, 
before  you  compelled  any  friend  of  Lady 
Byron  to  bring  out  this  truth. 

It  is  a  farther  mistake  on  Mr.  Moore’s 
part,  and  I  can  prove  it  to  be  so,  if  proof 
be  necessary,  to  represent  Lady  Byron, 
in  the  course  of  their  courtship,  as  one 
inviting  her  future  husband  to  corres¬ 
pondence  by  letters,  after  she  had  at  first 
refused  him.  She  never  proposed  a  cor¬ 
respondence.  On  the  contary,  he  sent 
her  a  message,  after  that  first  refusal, 
stating  that  he  meant  to  go  abroad,  and 
to  travel  for  some  years  in  the  East ; 
that  .he  should  depart  with  a  heart  ach¬ 
ing,  but  not  angry  ;  and  that  he  only 
begged  a  verbal  assurance  that  she  had 
still  some  interest  in  his  happiness. 
Could  Miss  Milbank,  as  a  well-bred 


woman,  refuse  a  courteous  answer  ter 
such  a  message  ?  She  sent  him  a  verbal 
answer,  which  was  merely  kind  and  be¬ 
coming,  but  which  signified  no  encou¬ 
ragement  that  he  should  renew  his  offer 
of  marriage.  After  that  message,  he 
Wrote  to  her  a  most  interesting  letter 
about  himself — about  his  views,  per¬ 
sonal,  moral,  and  religious,  to  which  it 
would  have  been  uncharitable  not  to 
have  replied.  The  result  was  an  insen¬ 
sibly  increasing  correspondence  which 
ended  in  her  being  devotedly  attached  to 
him.  About  that  time,  I  occasionally 
saw  Lord  Byron,  and  though  I  knew 
less  of  him  than  Mr.  Moore,  yet  I  sus¬ 
pect  I  knew  as  much  of  him  as  Miss 
Milbank  then  knew.  At  that  time,  he 
was  so  pleasing,  that  if  I  had  a  daughter 
with  ample  fortune  and  beauty,  I  should 
have  trusted  her  in  marriage  with  Lord 
Byron. 

Mr.  Moore  at  that  period  evidently 
understood  Lord  Byron  better  than 
either  his  future  bride,  or  myself ;  but 
this  speaks  more  for  Mr.  Moore’s 
shrewdness,  than  for  Byron’s  ingenuous¬ 
ness  of  character. 

It  is  another  improper  insinuation, 
when  Mr.  Moore  hints  at  a  resemblance 
between  the  first  wife  of  Milton  and  the 
widow  of  Byron.  The  parallel  is  dis¬ 
gustingly  unfair.  Of  Milton’s  married 
life  we  know  not  much  ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  clear  that  his  wife  could  not 
have  got  two  honourable  men  to  justify 
her  departure.  She  wrent  away  from 
him,  to  all  appearance,  in  rashness,  and 
returned,  for  her  own  convenience,  in 
repentance.  Lady  Byron  acted  no  such 
part.  Produce  on  Mrs.  Milton’s  part  a 
Dr.  Lushington  to  speak  for  her,  and 
we  will  meet  you  in  the  parallel :  but 
beware  of  the  ploughshare  ! 

It  is  more  for  Lord  Byron’s  sake  than 
for  his  widow’s,  that  I  resort  not  to  a 
more  special  examination  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
misconceptions.  The  subject  would 
lead  me  insensibly  into  hateful  disclo¬ 
sures  against  poor  Lord  Byron,  who  is 
more  unfortunate  in  his  rash  defenders, 
than  his  reluctant  accusers.  Happily 
his  own  candour  turns  our  hostility  from 
himself  against  his  defenders.  It  was 
only  in  wayward  and  bitter  remarks  that 
he  misrepresented  Lady  Byron.  He 
would  have  defended  himself  irresistibly 
if  Mr.  Moore  had  left  only  his  acknow¬ 
ledging  passages.  But  Mr.  Moore  has 
produced  a  Life  of  him  which  reflects 
blame  on  Lady  Byron — so  dexterously 
that  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 
The  almost  universal  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  book  is,  that  Lady  Byron 
must  be  a  precise,  and  a  wan  unwarm- 
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ing  spirit  n  blue  stocking  of  chilblain* 
ed  learning,  a  niece  of  insensitive  good¬ 
ness.  Who  that  knows  Lady  Byron, 
will  not  pronounce  her  to  be  every  thing 
the  reverse  ?  Will  it  be  believed  that 
this  person,  so  unsuitably  matched  to 
her  moody  lord,  has  written  verses  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  Byron  himself 
— that  her  sensitiveness  is  surpassed  and 
bounded  only  by  her  good  sense,  and 
that  she  is 

Blest  with  a  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 

Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day. 

She  brought  to  Lord  Byron,  beauty, 
manners,  fortune,  meekness,  romantic 
affection,  and  every  thing  that  ought  to 
have  made  her  to  the  most  transcendant 
man  of  genius — had  he  been  what  he 
should  have  been — his  pride  and  his  idol. 
1  speak  not  of  Lady  Byron  in  the  com¬ 
mon-place  manner  of  attesting  character, 
I  appeal  to  the  gifted  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
Joanna  Baillie,  to  Lady  Charlemont,  and 
to  other  ornaments  of  their  sex,  whether 
I  am  exaggerating  in  the  least  when  I 
snj’,  that  in  their  whole  lives  they  have 
seen  few  beings  so  intellectual  and  well 
tempered,  as  Lady  Byron.  I  wish  to 
be  as  ingenuous  as  possible  in  speaking 
of  her.  Her  manner,  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  to  say,  is  cool  at  the  first  interview, 
but  it  is  modestly,  and  not  insolently 
cool  :  she  contracted  it,  I  believe,  from 
being  exposed  by  her  beauty  and  large 
fortune  in  youth,  to  numbers  of  suitors, 
whom  she  could  not  have  otherwise  kept 
at  a  distance.  But  this  manner  could 
have  had  no  influence  with  Lord  Byron, 
for  it  vanishes  on  nearer  acquaintance, 
and  has  no  origin  in  coldness.  All  her 
friends  like  her  frankness  the  better  lor 
being  preceded  by  this  reserve.  This 
manner,  however,  though  not  the 
slightest  apology  for  Lord  Byron,  has 
been  inimical  to  Lady  Byron  in  her  mis¬ 
fortunes.  It  endears  her  to  her  friends, 
but  it  piques  the  indifferent.  Most 
odiously  unjust,  therefore,  is  Mr. 
Moore’s  assertion,  that  she  has  had 
the  advantage  of  Lord  Byron  in  public 
opinion.  She  is,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  unknown  to  the  world  ;  for  though 
she  has  many  friends,  that  is,  a  friend  in 
every  one  who  knows  her,  yet  her  pride, 
and  purity,  and  misfortunes,  naturally 
contract  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance. 
There  is  something  exquisitely  unjust 
in  Mr.  Moore  comparing  her  chance  of 
popularity  with  Lord  Byron’s  ;  the  poet 
who  can  command  men  of  talents,  put¬ 
ting  even  Mr.  Moore  into  the  livery  of 
his  service,  and  who  has  suborned  the 
favour  of  almost  all  women  by  the  beauty 
of  his  person  and  the  voluptuousness  of 


his  verses.  Lady  Byron  has  nothing  to 
oppose  to  these  fascinations  but  the 
truth  and  justice  of  her  cause. 

The  true  way  of  bringing  off  Byron 
from  this  question  of  his  conjugal  un¬ 
happiness  would  be  his  own  way,  namely, 
to  acknowledge  frankly  this  one,  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  great  error  of  his 
life.  Acknowledge  it,  and  after  all, what  a 
space  is  still  left  in  our  minds  for  allow¬ 
ance  and  charity,  and  even  for  admira¬ 
tion  of  him  !  All  men,  as  they  are  frail 
and  fallible  beings,  are  concerned  in  pal¬ 
liating  his  fault — to  a  certain  degree 
they  are  concerned  ;  though  if  you  re¬ 
duce  the  standard  of  duty  too  low,  the 
meanest  man  may  justly  refuse  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  your  apology  for  a  bad  hus¬ 
band,  and  disdain  to  take  the  benefit  of 
an  insolvent  act  in  favour  of  debtors  to 
morality.  But  pay  the  due  homage  to 
moral  principle,  frankly  own  that  the 
child  of  genius  is,  in  this  particular,  not 
to  be  defended — abstain  from  absolving 
Byron  on  false  grounds,  and  you  will  do 
him  more  good  than  by  idle  attempts  at 
justification.  Above  all,  keep  off' your 
sentimental  mummeries  from  the  hal¬ 
lowed  precincts  of  his  widow’s  charac¬ 
ter.  There,  Mr.  Moore,  you  must  not 
fish  for  compliments,  or  poach  for  the 
pathetic. — Byron  acquitted  at  Lady  By¬ 
ron’s  expense,  can  be  taken  home  to  no 
honest  heart’s  sympathy,  though  there 
is  no  saying  how  much  the  heart  yearns 
to  forgive  him  when  there  is  no  sophis¬ 
try  used  in  his  defence. 

You  said,  Mr.  Moore,  that  Lady  By¬ 
ron  was  unsuitable  to  her  Lord — the 
word  is  cunningly  insiduous,  and  may 
mean  as  much  or  as  little  as  may  suit 
your  convenience.  But  if  she  was  un¬ 
suitable,  I  remark  that  it  tells  all  the 
worse  against  Lord  Byron.  I  have  not 
read  it  in  your  book,  for  I  hate  to  wade 
through  it ;  but  they  tell  me,  that  you 
have  not  only  warily  depreciated  Lady 
Byron,  but  that  you  have  described  a 
lady  that  would  have  suited  him.  If  this 
be  true,  it  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all — 
to  hold  up  a  florid  description  of  a  wo¬ 
man  suitable  to  Lord  Byron,  as  if  in 
mockery  over  the  forlorn  flower  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  that  was  drooping  in  the  solitude  of 
sorrow.  But  I  trust  there  is  no  such 
passage  in  your  book.  Surely  you  must 
be  conscious  'ff  your  woman,  with  her 
“  virtue  loose  about  her ,  who  would  have 
suited  Lord  Byron,”  to  be  as  imaginary 
a  being  as  the  woman  without  a  head. — 
A  woman  to  suit  Lord  Byron !  i  ! — 
Poo  !  poo  !  I  could  paint  to  you  the 
woman  that  could  have  matched  him,  if 
I  had  not  bargained  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  against  him. 
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If  Lady  Byron  was  not  suitable  to 
Lord  Byron,  so  much  the  worse  for  his 
lordship  ;  for  let  me  tell  you  Mr.  Moore, 
that  neither  your  poetry,  nor  Lord  By¬ 
ron's,  nor  all  our  poetry  put  together, 
ever  delineated  a  more  interesting  being 
than  the  woman  whom  you  have  so  coldly 
treated.  This  was  not  kicking  the  dead 
lion,  but  wounding  the  living  lamb,  who 
was  already  bleeding  and  shorn  even 
unto  the  quick.  I  know  that,  collec¬ 
tively  speaking,  the  world  is  in  Lady 
Byron’s  favour ;  but  it  is  coldly  favoura¬ 
ble,  and  you  have  not  warmed  its  breath. 
Time,  however,  cures  every  thing  ;  and 
even  your  book,  Mr.  Moore,  may  be  the 
means  of  Lady  Byron’s  character  being 
better  appreciated. 

Thomas  Campbell* 


THE  FORSAKEN  TO  THE  FALSE  ONE. 

BY  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY. 

I  dake  tbee  to  forget  me  !  go  wander  where  thou 
wilt, 

Thy  hand  upon  the  vessel’s  helm,  or  on  the 
sabre's  hilt ; 

Away,  thou’rt  free,  o’er  land  and  sea,  go  rush 
to  danger’s  brink ! 

But  oh,  thou  canst  not  fly  from  thought,  thy 
curse  will  be — to  think  ! 

Remember  me,  remember  all— my  long-enduring 
love. 

That  link’d  itself  to  perfidy;  the  vulture  and 
the  dove  ! 

Remember  in  thy  utmost  need,  1  never  once 
did  shrink, 

But  clung  to  thee  confidingly;  thy  curse  shall 
be — to  think  / 

Then  go,  that  thought  will  render  thee  a  dastard 
in  the  fight, 

That  thought,  when  thou  art  tempest-tost,  will 
fill  thee  with  affright ; 

In  some  vile  dungeon  mayst  thou  lie,  and, 
counting  each  cold  link 

That  binds  thee  to  captivity,  thy  Curse  shall  be 
— to  think l 

Go,  seek  the  merry  banquet-hall,  where  younger 
maidens  bloom. 

The  thought  of  me  shall  make  thee  there  endure 
a  deeper  gloom; 

That  thought  shall  turn  the  festive  cup  to  poison 
while  you  drink, 

And  while  false  smiles  are  on  thy  cheek,  thy 
curse  will  be—  to  think  l 

Forget  me,  false  one,  hope  it  not !  When  min¬ 
strels  touch  the  string. 

The  memory  of  other  days  will  gall  thee  while 
they  sing ; 

The  airs  /  used  to  love  will  make  thy  coward 
conscience  shrink. 

Ay,  ev’ry  note  will  have  its  sting— thy  curse 
will  be — to  think  ! 

Forget  me!  No,  that  shall  not  be!  I’ll  haunt 
thee  in  thy  sleep, 

In  dreams  thou’lt  cling  to  slimy  rocks  that  over¬ 
hang  the  deep ; 

Thou’lt  shriek  for  aid  !  my  feeble  arm  shall  hurl 
thee  from  the  brink. 

And  when  thou  wak’st  in  wild  dismay,  thy  curse 
will  he— to  think! 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
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STRANGE  ADVENTURE  IN  MEXICO. 

The  following  most  strange  subaqueous 
adventure  was  related  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
during  his  recent  Travels  in  Mexico  : — 
“  The  Placer  de  la  Piedra  negada, 
which  is  near  Loreto,  was  supposed  to 
have  quantities  of  very  large  pearl- 
oysters  round  it — a  supposition  which 
was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  this  sunken  rock.  Don 
Pablo,  howrever,  succeeded  in  sounding 
it,  and,  in  search  of  specimens  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  shells,  dived  dowrn  in 
eleven  fathoms  water.  The  rock  is  not 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  circumference  ;  and  our 
adventurer  swam  round  and  examined  it 
in  all  directions,  but  without  meeting 
any  inducement  to  prolong  his  stay. 
Accordingly,  being  satisfied  that  there 
were  no  oysters,  he  thought  of  ascend¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  but  first 
he  cast  a  look  upwards,  as  all  divers  are 
obliged  to  do,  who  hope  to  avoid  the 
hungry  jaws  of  a  monster.  If  the  coast 
is  clear,  they  may  then  rise  without  ap- 
rehension.  Don  Pablo,  however,  when 
e  cast  a  hasty  glance  upwards,  found 
that  a  tinterero,  had  taken  a  station 
about  three  or  four  yards  immediately 
above  him,  and,  most  probably,  had  been 
watching  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
had  been  down.  A  double-pointed  stick 
is  a  useless  weapon  against  a  tinterero, 
as  its  mouth  is  of  such  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions,  that  both  man  and  stick  would  be 
swallowed  together.  He,  therefore,  felt 
himself  rather  nervous,  as  his  retreat 
was  now  completely  intercepted.  But, 
under  water,  time  is  too  great  an  object 
to  be  spent  in  reflection,  and  therefore 
he  swam  round  to  another  part  of  the 
rock,  hoping  by  this  means  to  avoid  the 
vigilance  of  his  persecutor.  What  was 
his  dismay,  when  he  again  looked  up,  to 
find  the  pertinacious  tinterero  still  ho¬ 
vering  over  him,  as  a  hawk  would  fol¬ 
low  a  bird  !  He  described  him  as  hav¬ 
ing  large,  round,  and  inflamed  eyes, 
apparently  j  list  ready  to  dart  from  their 
sockets  with  eagerness,  and  a  mouth 
(at  the  recollection  of  which  he  still 
shuddered)  that  was  continually  opening 
and  shutting,  as  if  the  monster  was 
already,  in  imagination,  devouring  his 
victim,  or  at  least  that  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  his  prey  imparted  a  foretaste  of 
the  go4t !  Two  alternatives  now  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Don 
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Pablo  —  one,  to  sutler  himself  to  be 
drowned,  the  other  to  be  eaten.  He 
had  already  been  under  water  so  consi¬ 
derable  a  time,  that  he  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  any  longer  to  retain  his  breath,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  himself  up 
for  lost,  with  as  much  philosophy  as  he 
mssessed.  But  what  is  dearer  than 
ife  ? — The  invention  of  man  is  seldom 
at  a  loss  to  find  expedients  for  its  pre¬ 
servation  in  cases  of  great  extremity. 
On  a  sudden  he  recollected,  that  on  one 
side  of  the  rock  he  had  observed  a  sandy 
spot,  and  to  this  he  swam  with  all  ima¬ 
ginable  speed  ;  his  attentive  friend  still 
watching  his  movements,  and  keeping  a 
measured  pace  with  them.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  spot,  he  commenced 
stirring  it  with  his  pointed  stick,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  fine  particles  rose,  and 
rendered  the  water  perfectly  turbid,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  the  monster,  or 
the  monster  him.  Availing  himself  of 
the  cloud ,  by  which  himself  and  the 
tinter^ro  were  enveloped,  he  swam 
very  far  out  in  a  transvertical  direction, 
and  reached  the  surface  in  safety,  al¬ 
though  completely  exhausted.  .  Fortu¬ 
nately,  he  rose  close  to  one  of  the  boats  ; 
and  those  who  were  within  seeing  him 
in  such  a  state,  and  knowing  that  an 
enemy  must  have  been  persecuting  him, 
and  that,  by  some  artifice,  he  had  saved 
his  life,  jumped  overboard,  as  is  their 
common  practice  in  such  cases,  to 
frighten  the  creature  away  by  splashing 
in  the  water  ;  and  Don  Pablo  was  taken 
into  the  boat  more  dead  than  alive.” 


CANNIBALISM. 

Sin  Stamford  Raffles,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  relates  the  following  horrible 
account  of  the  Battas,  a  people  of  Su¬ 
matra  : — 

“  I  have  said  the  Battas  are  not  a  bad 
people,  and  I  still  think  so,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  eat  one  another,  and 
relish  the  flesh  of  a  man  better  than 
that  of  an  ox  or  a  pig.  You  must 
merely  consider  that  I  am  giving  you  an 
account  of  a  novel  state  of  society.  The 
Battas  are  not  savages,  for  they  write 
and  read,  and  think  full  as  much,  or 
more,  than  those  who  are  brought  up  at 
our  Lancastrian  and  national  schools. 
They  have  also  codes  of  laws  of  great 
antiquity  ;  and  it  is  from  a  regard  for 
those  laws,  and  a  veneration  for  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  ancestors,  that  they 
eat  each  other.  The  law  declares,  that 
for  certain  crimes,  four  in  number,  the 
criminals  shall  be  eaten  alive  !  The 
same  law  declares  also,  that  in  great 
wars — that  is  to  say,  one  district  with 


another — it  shall  be  lawful  to  eat  the 
prisoners,  whether  taken  alive,  dead,  or 
in  their  graves.  In  the  four  great  cases 
ot  crimes,  the  criminal  is  also  duly  tried 
and  condemned  by  a  competent  tribunal. 

hen  the  evidence  is  heard,  sentence  is 
pronounced,  when  the  chiefs  drink  a 
dram  each,  which  last  ceremony  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  signing  and  sealing  with  us. 
Two  or  three  days  then  elapse  to  give 
time  for  assembling  the  people  ;  and  in 
cases  of  adultery  it  is  not  allowed  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  effect,  unless  the 
relations  of  the  wife  appear  and  par¬ 
take  of  the  feast.  The  prisoner  is  then 
brought  forward  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  fixed  to  a  stake  with  his  hands  ex¬ 
tended.  The  husband,  or  party  injured, 
comes  up  and  takes  the  first  choice, 
generally  the  ears  ;  the  rest  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank,  take  the  choice 
pieces,  each  helping  himself  according 
to  his  liking.  After  all  have  partaken, 
the  chief  person  goes  up  and  cuts  off  the 
head,  which  he  carries  home  as  a  trophy. 
The  head  is  hung  up  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  brains  are  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  a  bottle  for  purposes  of  witch¬ 
craft,  dire.  In  devouring  the  flesh,  it  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw  and  sometimes 
grilled,  but  it  must  be  eaten  upon  the 
spot.  Limes,  salt,  and  pepper,  are 
alwaj^s  in  readiness,  and  they  sometimes 
eat  rice  with  the  flesh,  but  never  drink 
toddy  or  spirits.  Many  carry  bamboos 
with  them,  and,  filling  them  with  blood, 
drink  it  off.  The  assembly  consists  of 
men  alone,  as  the  flesh  of  man  is  prohi¬ 
bited  to  the  females  :  it  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  get  a  bit  by  stealth  now 
and  then. 

“  I  am  assured,  and  really  do  believe, 
that  many  of  the  people  prefer  human 
flesh  to  any  other  ;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  'penchant,  they  never  indulge  the 
appetite  except  on  lawful  occasions. 
The  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  are  the  delicacies  of  epi¬ 
cures  !  On  expressing  my  surprise  at 
the  continuance  of  such  extraordinary 
practices,  I  was  informed  that  formerly 
it  was  usual  for  the  people  to  eat  their 
parents  when  too  old  for  work.  The 
old  people  selected  the  horizontal  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  quietly  suspended  them¬ 
selves  by  their  hands,  while  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  neighbours,  forming  a  circle, 
danced  round  them,  crying  out,  (  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  then  it  will  fall.’  This 
iractice  took  place  during  the  season  of 
imes,  when  salt  and  pepper  were  plenty ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  victims  became  fa¬ 
tigued,  and  could  hold  on  no  longer, 
they  fell  down,  when  all  hands  cut  them 
up,  and  made  a  hearty  meal  of  them. 
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This  practice,  however,  ot  eating  the 
old  people  has  been  abandoned,  and  thus 
a  step  in  civilization  has  been  attained, 
and,  therefore,  there  are  hopes  of  future 
improvement.  This  state  of  society 
you  will  admit  to  be  very  peculiar.  I  t  is 
calculated,  that  certainly  not  less  than 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  Battas  are 
thus  eaten  in  a  year,  in  times  of  peace.’'* 

*  It  must  be  observed,  that  Sir  Stamford  did 
not  himself  witness  the  ceremony  of  eating  a 
living  human  being— ocular  proof  by  an  Euro¬ 
pean  appears  to  he  still  wanting;  but  from  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Batta  chiefs,  assembled 
in  presence  of  Mr.  Prince  and  Dr.  Jack,  he  ob¬ 
tained  information,  of  the  truth  of  which  none 
of  them  had  the  least  doubt— nor  have  we.  We 
must,  however,  confess  we  are  somewhat  scep¬ 
tical  about  the  choice  of  the  tit  bits— the  ears, 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet,  &c.  The  hang¬ 
ing  up  of  the  old  people  on  branches  of  trees  to 
let  them  grow  tender  is  merely  traditional ;  but 

of  the  main  fact  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt. _ 

Quarterly  Review. 


®l )c  Satljem*. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


LORD  NORTH. 

I  have  been  told,  from  very  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  Lord  North  was  once  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  crowd  at  the  window 
of  a  caricature  shop,  staring  at  one  of 
the  graphic  libels  upon  himself.  He 
was  represented  in  a  ludicrous  attitude, 
bidding  the  leaders  of  Opposition  do 
homage  to  his  person  by  the  most  ab-. 
ject  ol  all  possible  salutations.  No  pre¬ 
mier  but  Lord  North — so  unpopular  as 
he  then  was,  as  a  minister,  but  so  ami¬ 
able  in  private  life— so  totally  unaffect¬ 
ed,  and  devoid  of  all  the  pomposities  of 
a  high  office— would  have  thrust  him¬ 
self,  in  such  times,  into  a  mob,  to  gape 
at  satires  on  the  government.  Soon 
finding,  however,  that  he  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  those  nearest  to  him,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  titter,  he  made  his  retreat, 
though  by  no  means  in  confusion,  saying 
with  a  good-humoured  laugh  to  the  by¬ 
standers,  as  he  turned  his  back  to  de¬ 
part,  ‘  Don’t  you  think,  gentlemen,  it 
is  very  like  ?’ 

In  the  same  careless  spirit  of  for¬ 
getting  a  statesman’s  gravity,  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  idlest  ebullitions  of  a  humor¬ 
ous  and  playful  mind,  he  one  day 
walked  into  the  china  and  glass- 
shop,  so  well  known  for  many  years  in 
New  Bond-street,  over  the  door  of 
which  was  written  in  capitals,  Fog  and 
Son.  *  Sir,’  said  Lord  North  to  the 
tradesman,  whose  customer  he  was, 

4  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  coalition  of 
yours,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  last — 
for  either  Fog  banishes  Sun,  or  Sun  ex¬ 
pels  Fog,  and  in  both  cases  there  is  an 


end  of  the  partnership  !’  His  lordship 
little  thought  then  that  he  should  enter 
into  a  coalition  much  more  extraordinary 
than  that  of  the  dealer  in  glass  and 
china. — Caiman's  Random  Records. 


mr.  cobbett’s  characteristics, 

By  Himself. 

Though  I  never  attempt  to  put  forth, 
that  sort  of  stuff’  which  the  (i  intense  ” 
people  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George’s 
Channel  call  “  eloquence ,”  I  bring  out 
strings  of  very  interesting  facts  ;  I  use 
pretty  powerful  arguments  ;  and  I  ham¬ 
mer  them  down  so  closely  upon  the 
mind,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  produce 
a  lasting  impression. 


bury  st.  Edmund’s. 

To  conclude  an  account  of  Suffolk,  and 
not  to  sing  the  praises  of  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s,  would  offend  every  creature  of 
Suffolk  birth :  even  at  Ipswich,  when  I 
was  praising  that  place,  the  very  people 
of  that  town  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
think  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  the  nicest 
town  in  the  world.  Meet  them  wherever 
you  will,  they  have  all  the  same  boast ; 
and  indeed,  as  a  town  in  itself,  it  is  the 
neatest  place  that  ever  was  seen. 

Cobbett. 


In  a  few  days  will  he  published, 

THE  SERVANTS'  GUIDE,  AND  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  MANUAL. 

The  plan  of  this  Work  (the  printing  of  which 
is  nearly  completed;  differs  essentially  from  pre¬ 
vious  works  addressed  to  the  same  valuable  class 
of  readers.  It  contains  the  Every-day  Duties  of 
each  Servant,  in  a  large  establishment,  conveyed 
in  the  fewest  possible  words,  consistent  with 
clearness;  it.  indeed,  comprehends  the  business 
of  every  house;  hut  its  distinguished  feature  is 
its  novel  arrangement,  compared  with  other 
works  of  similar  pretension.  Most  of  these  are 
from  the  experience  of  one  person,  or  the  au¬ 
thor  but  the  Servants'  Guide  aims  at  combin¬ 
ing  the  most  valuable  suggestions  of  others,  with 
the  author's  own  testimony  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  For  this  purpose  he  has  for  several 
months  past  been  employed  in  obtaining,  from 
authentic  and  valuable  works,  every  new  fact  or 
discovery  which  is  at  all  connected  with  Domes¬ 
tic  Economy  :  and  by  this  means  !  e  has  collected 
a  larger,  and  more  various  liody  pf  facts,  than 
has  ever  appeared  in  one  small  volume.  The 
Servants'  Guide  is,  therefore,  from  the  latest 
as  well  as  the  best  authorities;  and  not  only  a 
useful  book  for  young  Servants,  but  an  inter¬ 
esting  work  for  upper  Servants  •  in  short,  it 
comnrises,  as  near  y  as  possible,  every  thing 
that  a  Servaut  is  expected  to  know  in  these  days 
of  universal  education  and  improvement.  It 
will  he  cheap,  and  consequently  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes 
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©rag’s  pXoiuimnu,  33avft. 


This  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  highly 
cultivated  genius  and  good  taste.  It  re¬ 
minds  us  of  associations  of  simplicity 
and  propriety  which  are  to  us  extremely 
grateful.  We  are  likewise  persuaded, 
that  every  one  of  our  readers  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  this  interest  ;  for  the  name  of 
Gray  will  always  be  cherished  by  the 
lover  of  poetry  and  fine  sentiment;  and  it 
would  be  idle  not  to  presume  upon  their 
acquaintance  with  some  portion  of  his 
works.  His  Elegy — who  can  forget  it ! 
H  ow  beautifully,  too,  is  it  spoken  of 
by  Johnson  :  “  In  the  character  of  his 
Elegy,”  observes  the  critic,  “I  rejoice 
to  concur  with  the  common  reader  ;  for 
by  the  common  sense  of  readers  uncor¬ 
rupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all 
the  refinements  of  subtlety  and  the  dog¬ 
matism  of  learning,  must  be  finally  de¬ 
cided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours. 
The  churchyard  abounds  with  images 
which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind ,  and 
with  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom 
returns  an  echo."  It  is  perhaps  impossi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  higher  praise,  or  to  con¬ 
vey  a  sense  of  admiration  in  more  beauti¬ 
ful  terms.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  we 
Vol.  XV.  S 


thought  of  this  eulogium  while  pacing 
the  Terrace  at  Windsor,  or  picking  out 
the  identical  churchyard  in  the  landscape 
before  us.  Nay,  we  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  the  regal  splendour,  the  castled 
hall,  the  tower  and  turret,  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  Stoke  Churchyard.  Gay 
friends  have  wondered  at  our  apathy  at 
the  vast  pile,  and  our  distaste  for  its 
proud  glories  ;  but  we  wrere  revelling  in 
joy  which  it  never  entered  into  their 
hearts  to  conceive.  The  genius  of  me¬ 
lancholy  had  spread  her  bewitchery 
around  us,  and  set  springs  for  our  soul 
which  it  were  impossible  to  escape. 
Friendships  fade  away,  ties  are  snapped 
asunder,  affections  are  unrequited,  and 
all  the  consolation  left  for  a  bankrupt 
heart  is  to  feel  the  potent  spell  of  me¬ 
lancholy  like  iron  entering  into  one’s 
soul.  We  are  getting  too  sentimental ; 
but,  reader,  pause,  ere  you  chide  our 
sickbed  sensibility  over  the  name  of 
Gray. 

By  way  of  explaining  the  Cut — the 
Monument  and  the  Manor-house,  the 
Church,  and  Mr.  Penn’s  seat — we  quote 
an  entire  but  brief  description  of  Stoke  : 
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“  Stoke,  or  Stoke  Pogeis,  Bucks,  two  neglected  task.  The  monument  erected 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Slough,  is  a  large  by  this  gentleman  stands  in  a  field  ad- 
scattered  village,  which  obtained  the  joining  to  the  churchyard,  and  forms  the 
appellation  of  Pogeis  from  its  ancient  termination  of  one  of  the  views  from 
lords  of  that  name.  The  heiress  of  this  Stoke  House.  It  is  composed  of  stone, 
family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  consists  of  a  large  sarcophagus, 
married  Lord  Mollines,  who  shortly  supported  on  a  square  pedestal,  with 
afterwards  procured  a  license  from  the  inscriptions  on  each  side.  Three  of 
King  to  convert  the  manor-house  into  them  are  selected  from  the  (  Ode  to  Eton 


a  castle.  From  him  it  descended  to  the 
Lords  Hungerford,  and  from  them  to  the 
Hastings,  Earls  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  it 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  having  married  an 
heiress  of  the  Huntingdon  family,  be¬ 
came  the  next  possessor ;  and  here,  in 
1601,  he  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  entertained 
in  a  very  sumptuous  style,  presenting  her 
with  jewels  to  the  value  of  1,000/. ;  and 
here  he  died  in  1634.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  the  seat  of  Viscountess  Cobham, 
on  whose  death  the  estate  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  William  Penn,  chief  proprietor 
of  Penn-Sylvania,  in  America  ;  and  it 
now  belongs  to  John  Penn,  Esq.  his 
grandson.  The  old  manor-house  fur¬ 
nished  the  subject  for  the  opening  of 
Gray’s  humorously  descriptive  poem, 
called  ‘  The  Long  Story,’  in  which  the 
style  of  building,  and  fantastic  manners 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  are  delineated  with 
much  truth.  Gray,  when  a  student  at 
Eton,  occasionally  resided  with  his  aunt 
at  this  village,  whose  churchyard  was 
the  scene  of  his  much-admired  i  Elegy,’ 
occasioned,  says  his  biographer,  ( by  the 
recent  loss  of  his  invaluable  mother,  and 
his  particular  friend  West.’  On  the 
plain  slab  covering  her  tomb  (which  is 
close  to  the  chancel)  he  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  same  gentleman,  excites  more  sym¬ 
pathy  by  a  single  stroke,  than  the  beau¬ 
tiful  lines  of  Mr.  Pope,  expressive  of  Ms 
■filial  piety. 

“  ‘  In  the  vault  beneath  are  deposited, 
in  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  the 
remains  of  Mary  Antrobus ;  she  died 
unmarried,  Nov.  5,  1749,  aged  sixty-six. 
In  the  same  pious  confidence,  beside  her 
friend  and  sister,  here  sleep  the  remains 
of  Dorothy  Gray ,  widow,  the  careful, 
tender  mother  of  many  children,  one 
of  whom  alone  had  the  misfortune  to 
survive  her.  She  died  March  11,  1753, 
aged  sixty"- seven.’ 

“  The  same  tomb,  by  Mr.  Gray’s  par¬ 
ticular  directions,  became  also  the  place 
of  his  own  interment ;  though  neither 
friend  nor  relation  raised  a  stone  to  his 
memory  till  the  year  1799,  when  the 
Genius  of  Poetry  animated  the  kindred 
bosom  of  Mr.  Penn  to  perform  the  long- 


College,’  and  the  ‘  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  ;’  the  fourth  is  as 
follows  : 

This  Monument,  in  honour  of 

Thomas  Gray, 

Was  erected  a.d.  1799, 

Among  the  scenery 
Celebrated  by  that  great  Lyric  and 
Elegiac  Poet. 

He  died  in  177U 

And  lies  unnoticed  in  the  adjoining 
Churchyard  ; 

Under  the  Tombstone 
On  which  he  piously  and  pathetically 
Recorded  the  interment 
Of  his  Aunt  and  lamented  Mother.” 


AGAINST  LIFE. 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  POSIDIPPUS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

What  tranquil  road,  unvex’d  by  strife, 

Can  mortals  choose  thro’  human  life  t 
Attend  the  courts,  attend  the  bar — 

There  discord  reigns,  and  endless  jar; 

At  home  the  weary  wretches  find 
Severe  disquietude  of  mind  : 

To  till  the  fields  gives  toil  and  pain  ; 

Eternal  terrors  sweep  the  main : 

If  rich,  we  fear  to  lose  our  store. 

Need  and  distress  await  the  poor  ; 

Sad  cares  the  bands  of  Hymen  give, 
Friendless,  forlorn,  th’  unmarried  live  ; 

Are  children  born  ?  we  anxious  groan. 
Childless,  our  lack  of  heirs  we  moan  : 

Wild,  giddy  schemes  our  youth  engage, 
Weakness  and  wants  depress  old  age. 

Would  fate  then  with  my  wish  comply, 

I’d  never  live,  or  quickly  die. 

FOR  LIFE. 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  METRODORUS. 

Mankind  may  rove,  unvex’d  by  strife, 

Thro’  ev’ry  road  of  human  life. 

Fair  wisdom  regulates  the  bar, 

And  peace  concludes  the  wordy  war; 

At  home  auspicious  mortals  find 
Serene  tranquillity  of  mind. 

All-beauteous  nature  decks  the  plain. 

And  merchants  plough  for  gold  the  main  ; 
Respect  arises  from  our  store, 

Security  from  being  poor; 

More  joys  the  bands  of  Hymen  give, 

Th’  unmarried  with  more  freedom  live  ; 

If  parents,  our  bless’d  lot  we  own, 

Childless,  we  have  no  cause  to  moan  : 

Firm  vigour  crowns  our  youthful  stage, 

And  venerable  hairs  old  age. 

Since  all  is  good,  then  who  would  cry, 

“  I’d  never  live,  or  quickly  die  ?”  Stephano 
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PECULIARITIES  OF  PIGEONS 
AND  DOVES 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Bewick  tells  us  “  The  various  families 
which  constitute  this  beautiful  genus 
are  distinguished  by  shades  and  grada¬ 
tions,  so  minute  as  to  exceed  all  des¬ 
cription.  Of  these  by  much  the  larger 
portion  are  the  willing  attendants  on 
man,  and  depend  on  his  bounty,  seldom 
leaving  the  dwellings  provided  for  them, 
and  only  roaming  abroad  to  seek  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  to  procure  subsistence ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  lightness  of  their 
bodies,  the  great  strength  of  their 
wings,  and  the  amazing  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that* 
they  should  submit  even  to  a  partial 
kind  of  domestication,  or  occupy  those 
tenements  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  and  rearing  their  young.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  these 
they  live  rather  as  voluntary  captives,  or 
transient  guests  than  permanent  or  set¬ 
tled  inhabitants,  enjoying  a  considerable 

fiortion  of  that  liberty  they  so  much  de- 
ight  in  ;  on  the  slightest  molestation, 
they  will  sometimes  abandon  their  man¬ 
sion  with  all  its  conveniences,  and  seek 
a  solitary  lodgment  in  the  holes  of  old 
walls  or  unfrequented  towers  ;  and  some 
ornithologists  assert,  that  they  will  even 
take  refuge  in  the  woods,  where,  im¬ 
pelled  by  instinct,  they  resume  their 
native  manners.” 

“  Wild  pigeons  are  said  to  migrate  in 
large  flocks  into  England,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  from  the  northern 
regions,  and  return  in  the  spring ;  many 
of  them,  however,  remain  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  only  changing  their  quarters  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food,  They  build 
their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  decayed 
trees,  and  commonly  have  two  broods 
in  the  year.  In  a  state  of  domestica¬ 
tion  their  increase  is  prodigious ;  and 
though  they  never  lay  more  than  two 
eggs  at  a  time,  yet  allowing  them  to 
breed  nine  times  in  the  year,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  single  pair,  at  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  may  amount  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  14,762  (StillingfleeV  s 
Tracts.)  The  male  and  female  perform 
the  office  of  incubation  by  turns,  and 
feed  their  young  by  casting  up  the  pro¬ 
visions  out  of  their  stomachs  into  the 
mouths  of  the  young  ones.5' 

Baron  de  Tott  says,  “  The  turtle 
dove  is  highly  favoured  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  where  it  is  extremely  plen¬ 
tiful,  government  allowing  a  certain  rate 
per  cent,  on  the  duty  imposed  on  corn, 
that  those  birds  may  be  allowed  to  feed 
unmolested.  A  crowd  of  them  con¬ 


stantly  alight  on  the  vessels  which  cro^s 
the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  carry 
the  corn  uncovered  either  to  the  mills 
or  magazines,  and  the  boatmen  never 
oppose  them.  This  permission  to  feast 
on  the  grain  brings  them  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  familiarizes  them  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  are  seen  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  rowers,  watching 
for  a  vacant  place  where  they  might  fill 
their  crops  in  turn.” 

The  white  nutmeg  pigeon,  which  in¬ 
habits  New  Guinea,  is  described  by 
Sonnerat,  who  mentions  its  feeding  on 
.nutmegs,  observing  that  it  is  probably 
only  the  outer  skin  which  serves  them 
’.for  nourishment,  as  the  nut  itself  is 
voided  whole,  and  so  little  altered,  that, 
after  passing  through  the  organs  of  di¬ 
gestion,  it  is  not  rendered  less  fit  for 
vegetation ;  and  hence  it  happens  that 
those  birds  flying  from  one  island  to 
another,  disperse,  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
those  valuable  plants  in  every  part  they 
frequent. 

The  great  crowned  Indian  pigeon  is 
nearly  the  size  of  a  turkey ;  its  note  is 
very  plaintive,  and  we  are  told  the 
mournful  notes  of  these  birds  alarmed 
the  crew  of  Bourgainville  very  much, 
when  they  touched  in  their  voyage  at 
one  of  the  islands  they  inhabit. 

In  Egypt,  the  pigeon-house  (says 
Pocock)  is  reckoned  a  great  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  husband  ;  and  the  common 
proverb  in  those  parts  is,  that  a  man 
who  has  a  pigeon-house  need  not  be 
careful  about  the  disposal  of  his  daughter. 

The  custom  of  sending  letters  by 
pigeons,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (in  his 
Natural  History,)  to  have  been  made 
use  of  when  Marc  Antony  besieged 
Modena,  a.  u.  c.  710.  P.  T.  W. 

JElje  &nectnm  ©aUerg. 


SUETT.* 

We  .believe,  amongst  the  various  anec¬ 
dotes  afloat  concerning  this  very  original 
genius,  the  following  has  not  yet  any¬ 
where  found  a  record  : — Suett  was  one 
night  performing  on  a  provincial  stage, 
the  part  of  the  Lawyer,  in  No  Song  no 
Supper,  and  when  seated  at  table  with 
the  miller’s  better  (?)  moiety,  praised  as 
usual  the  leg  of  lamb  which  forms,  or 
is  supposed  to  form  that  repast,  adding 
(of  himself)  “  Pray,  ma’am,  who  is 
your  butcher?”  and  then  answering 
himself,  he  continued,  “  O,  but  I  need 
not  ask,  for  I  see  very  well  that  you 
have  dealings  with  Mr.  Suett !”  From 

*  For  anecdotes  respecting  Suett,  vide  Mirror, 
vol.  i.  p.  5,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  250. 
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a  favourite  buft'o  this  sally  was  well  re¬ 
ceived,  but  when,  shortly  afterwards,  in 
a  similar  situation,  and  upon  the  same 
stage,  an  unfortunate  Thespian  impro¬ 
vised  wit,  which  though  different  in 
substance,  was  better  in  effect ;  the  au¬ 
dience,  such  is  the  precarious  nature  of 
the  vox  populi,  manifested  their  displea¬ 
sure  at  the  liberty  taken.  Let  no  one 
hereafter  ask 

“  What’s  in  a  name  ?” 

we  maintain  every  thing  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Dicky  Suett’s  jest,  would  not 
have  told  without  it. 


GIANTS. — IRISH,  SCOTCH,  AND  FRENCH. 

Most  English  persons  who  visit  Scot¬ 
land  as  strangers,  are  struck  with  the 
stature  and  proportions  of  the  generality 
of  its  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  and 
those  of  our  readers  conversant  with 
Edinburgh  pleasantry,  will  probably  ac¬ 
knowledge  both  thejustice  and  keenness 
of  the  satire  which  terms  a  certain  pave, 
near  a  certain  fashionable  square,  “  the 
Giant’s  Causeway  !”  However,  wre  did 
not  know  till  lately,  that  Scotland  had 
produced  a  rival  to  the  celebrated 
O’Brien,  of  Irish  birth.  When  that 
extraordinary  man  was,  some  years  since, 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  places,  at 
Yarmouth,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  good 
family  and  large  fortune,  who  was  pas¬ 
sing  through  the  town  at  the  time,  sent 
a  note  to  him,  stating  his  height,  and 
requesting  an  interview,  quite  privately 
with  O’Brien,  as  he  did  not,  and  could 
not  make  of  himself  a  public  exhibition. 
They  met  the  same  evening,  at  the  hotel 
where  O’Brien  lodged,  and  upon  mea¬ 
suring,  the  Scotch  gentleman’s  height 
was  found  to  exceed  that  of  his  brother- 
giant  of  Erin,  by  half  an  inch  ! 

Monsieur  Louis,  the  French  giant, 
who  was  in  London  last  year,  stated  that 
his  reason  for  exhibiting  himself,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  England,  was,  “  that  he 
might  make  a  fortune  here,  and  return 
to  France  to  enjoy  it.”  A  tolerably 
broad  satire  this,  on  our  national  taste 
for  sight-seeing. 


PITT. 

This  celebrated  man  was  once  induced 
to  send  a  specimen  of  his  hand¬ 
writing  to  a  gentleman,  who  professed 
himself  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  dis¬ 
covering  people’s  characters  and  talents, 
by  their  autographs.  Pitt,  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  friend,  wrote  a  nautical 
letter,  in  the  character  of  a  Lieutenant, 
R,.  N. — -of  course,  signing  himself  under 
a  false  name.  Mr.  M — tt  (if  we  do  not 


greatly  err,  this  gentleman  is  still  liv¬ 
ing)  having  looked  at  the  writing  for 
some  minutes,  exclaimed  in  extreme 
astonishment,  “  Who  is  this  person  ? 
He  is  not  what  he  represents  himself  to 
be ;  but  can  any  body  introduce  me  to 
him  ?  above  all  things  I  should  like  to 
see  him,  and  know  him,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  clever  cha¬ 
racters  that  ever  lived  !” 


BON  MOT,  BY  J.  SMITH. 

In  this  witty  author’s  company,  not  very 
long  since,  it  happened  that  two  gentle¬ 
men  were  discussing,  rather  warmly,  a 
medical  point.  “You  say,”  cried  one, 
“  that  our  blood  is  at  first  quite  white  ; 
I  will  credit  it,  if  you  can  also  tell  me 
in  what  stage  (of  circulation)  it  becomes 
red.”  “  Tell  him,”  whispered  Smith 
to  the  hesitating  antagonist,  “  tell  him 
in  the  Reading  Stage,  of  course.” 


FRENCH  REPARTEE. 

At  one  of  the  minor  Parisian  theatres, 
a  piece  was  brought  out,  founded  upon 
incidents  in  the  life  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  after  him  called  Le  Sire  de  Coney. 
It  was  an  indifferent  composition,  indif¬ 
ferently  performed,  and  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  occurring  in  one  of  the  scenes, 
“  Que  pensez-vous  du  Sire  de  Coney 
a  man  in  the  parterre  starting  up,  ex¬ 
claimed  to  the  great  delight  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  “  Je  pense,  qu’il  n’est  que , 
conci-conci /”  M.  L.  B. 


HUMOROUS  VALOUR. 

Sir  David  de  Lindsay,  first  Earl  of 
Craufurd,  was  amongst  other  gentlemen 
of  quality,  attended  during  a  visit  to 
London,  in  1390,  by  Sir  William  Dal- 
zell,  who  was,  according  to  Bower,  not 
only  excelling  in  wisdom,  but  also  of  a 
lively  wit.  Chancing  to  be  at  the  court, 
he  there  saw  Sir  Piers  Courtenay,  an 
English  knight,  famous  for  skill  in  tilt¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
parading  the  palace,  arrayed  in  a  new 
mantle,  bearing  for  device  an  embroider¬ 
ed  falcon,  with  this  rhyme — 

I  bear  a  falcon,  fairest  of  flight. 

Who  so  pinches  at  her,  his  death  is  dight. 

In  graith. 

The  Scottish  knight  being  a  wag,  ap¬ 
peared  next  day  in  a  dress  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Courtenay,  but  bearing  a 
magpie,  instead  of  a  falcon,  with  a 
motto,  ingeniously  contrived  in  rhyme, 
to  the  vaunting  inscription  of  Sir  Piers  : 

I  bear  a  pie  picking  at  a  piece, 

Who  so  picks  at  her,  I  shall  pick  at  his  nese, 

In  faith. 

This  affront  could  only  be  expiated  by 
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a  just  with  sharp  lances.  In  the  course, 
Dalzell  left  his  helmet  unlaced,  so  that 
it  gave  way  at  the  touch  of  his  antago¬ 
nist’s  lance,  and  he  thus  avoided  the 
shock  of  the  encounter.  This  happened 
twice  :  in  the  third  encounter,  the  hand¬ 
some  Courtenay  lost  two  of  his  front 
teeth.  As  the  Englishman  complained 
bitterly  of  Dalzell’s  fraud,  in  not  fasten¬ 
ing  his  helmet,  the  Scotchman  agreed 
to  run  six  courses  more  ;  each  champion 
staking  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  two 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  forfeited,  if,  on 
entering  the  lists,  any  unequal  advantage 
should  be  detected.  This  being  agreed 
to,  the  wily  Scot  demanded,  that  Sir 
Piers,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  teeth, 
should  consent  to  the  extinction  of  one 
of  his  eyes,  he  himself  having  lost  an 
eye  in  the  fight  of  Otterburn.  As 
Courtenay  demurred  to  this  equalization 
of  optical  powers,  Dalzell  demanded 
the  forfeit,  which,  after  much  alterca¬ 
tion,  the  king  appointed  to  be  paid  to 
him,  saying,  “  he  surpassed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  both  in  wit  and  valour.’-’  This 
must  appear  to  the  reader  a  singular 
specimen  of  the  humour  of  the  time. 

T.  J.  B. 


&f)e  Contempovavg  UTvabcUer. 

THE  LAKE  OUROOMIA  IN  COURDISTAN. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

This  Lake  is  about  eighty-nine  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
thirty- two  in  breadth.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  the  north-east  part  becomes 
nearly  dry,  leaving  the  eastern  side  of 
Shahy,  its  largest  island,  in  a  peninsular 
state,  the  marshy  bed  of  the  receded 
waters  alone  connecting  it  writh  the 
main  land.  This  island,  the  only  inha¬ 
bited  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  is 
said  to  be  twenty-five  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  contains  mountains  so 
abundant  in  w'ood,  that  the  people  of 
the  plain  are  continually  crossing  the 
morass  to  cut  fuel  for  the  supply  of  Ta- 
breez.  There  is  one  populous  village 
upon  it,  and  several  others  in  a  state  of 
complete  ruin  and  desertion  ;  also  the 
remains  of  a  strong  fortress  ;  and  wild 
goats,  antelopes,  and  wild  fowl  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  thrive  here  in  great  numbers. 
The  waters  of  this  lake  are  the  saltest 
in  the  world,  and  a  thick,  white  crust  of 
salt  is  deposited  along  its  shores.  Op¬ 
posite  the  village  of  Goorchin-kala,  a 
stupendous  and  perfectly  insulated  rock, 
bearing  the  same  name,  rises  abruptly 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  waters  are  high,  it 
stands  many  hundred  yards  from  the 


shore  ;  but  in  summer  its  western  face 
may  be  approached  with  ease.  It  is 
perpendicular  on  all  sides,  except  that 
lacing  the  north-west,  which  forms  a 
slope,  sufficiently  steep,  however,  to 
check  any  sudden  attempt  to  scale  it. 
At  the  base  of  this  point,  a  deep  ditch, 
which  has  been  hewn  as  a  defence  to¬ 
wards  the  shore  in  the  dry  season,  forms 
a  communication  between  the  waters  on 
either  side.  “The  spot,’’  says  Sir  K. 
Porter,  “  altogether  reminded  me  of  the 
impregnable  castle  of  Koeningstein,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dresden.  Like  it,  the 
Kala  of  Goorchin  has  only  one  entrance, 
cut  through  the  solid  rock,  from  which 
opening  to  the  summit,  the  way  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  narrow  and  difficult.  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  top,  the  spectator  is  struck 
with  .  its  very  singular  appearance  ;  a 
particular  air  of  wild  grandeur  from  the 
union  of  man’s  labour  and  nature’s  own 
rough  bulwarks,  in  the  construction  of 
its  battlements  ;  pieces,  only,  of  wall, 
having  been  here  and  there  required  to 
fill  up  a  few  chasms  in  the  rock,  which 
had  formed  its  high  and  perpendicular 
defence  on  all  sides.  In  the  interior, 
the  remains  of  houses  built  out  of  the 
stone  of  the  general  mass,  were  still 
visible,  and  also  large  and  deep  square 
excavations,  which  our  guide  told  me 
were  intended  for  granaries  and  stores. 
Walking  towards  the  eastern  brow,  we 
found  the  wide  mouth  of  a  well,  appa¬ 
rently  reaching  to  a  great  depth  in  the 
rock.  It  is  now  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  and  its  stone  circumlerence 
is  worn  into  long  hollows  by  the  ropes 
and  chains  which  have  been  for  ages  em¬ 
ployed  in  raising  the  water.  On  the 
north  side  we  scrambled  two  hundred 
feet  down  the  face  of  the  fortress  on  a 
most  frightful  ladder,  founded  by  instinct 
of  hands  and  feet,  for  path  there  was 
none,  until  we  arrived  at  the  mouths  of 
two  caverns,  whose  naturally  very  wide 
entrances  had  been  narrowed  by  strong 
walls  of  massive  masonry,  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  purpose  of  affording  additional 
support  to  the  incumbent  cliff,  sur¬ 
mounted  as  it  was  by  the  heavy  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  fortress.  But  on  entering, 
we  found  that  the  wall  had  a  second  ob¬ 
ject — to  preserve,  'in  the  deep  and  cool 
reservoirs  of  these  caverns,  a  beautifully 
clear  water  that  constantly  trickled  into 
them  through  the  fissures  of  the  rock, 
and  is  collected  here  in  little  pools ;  a 
sort  of  subterranean  (fairy  lake,  most 
deliciously  refreshing  after  a  scorching 
ramble.  Its  freshness  is  a  circumstance 
rather  surprising,  since  it  springs 
through  a  rock  encircled  by  the  saltest 
water  in  the  world.  Several  large  fig 
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trees  grow  on  the  narrow  shelf  that 
leads  into  these  cool  retreats,  shading 
the  rugged  entrances,  and  mingling  their 
ample  leaves  with  the  grey  and  broken 
fragments  of  the  wall.  This  particular 
feature  in  the  scene  was  wild  and  ro¬ 
mantic  ;  but  the  whole  was  raised  into 
sublimity  by  the  awful  and  dizzy  height, 
whence  they  waved  their  green  boughs, 
and  where  we  stood,  viewing  the  azure 
surface  of  the  Ouroomia  deep  at  our 
feet,  while  the  hollow  roaring  of  its 
waters  dashing  into  the  caverns  they  had 
worn  in  the  rock,  increased  in  no  small 
degree  the  nervous  giddiness  which  we 
felt  on  looking  down  a  precipice  of 
eight  hundred  feet,  from  a  ledge  scarcely 
six  in  breadth,  surmounted  by  the  tower¬ 
ing  mass  we  so  lately  had  the  temerity 
to  descend. 

These  caves  have  long  been  the  occa- 
casional  resort  of  dervishes ;  and  a  small 
sanctuary  is  shown,  half  excavated,  and 
the  rest  completed  with  rude  stone¬ 
work,  said  to  conceal  the  remains  of 
some  unknown  saint,  to  whom  frequent 
prayers  and  pilgrimages  are  made. 

To  prove  the  extreme  saltness  of  the 
water,  Sir  Ker  Porter  observes,  that 
after  immersing  his  hand  in  it,  a  very 
short  evaporation  left  it  encrusted  with 
a  perfectly  white  coat  of  glittering  sa¬ 
line  particles.  G.  L.  S. 
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THE  BELL  OF  ST.  REGIS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Sir  Andrew  IVylie” 
8fc.  c \c. 

*  *  *  Father  Nicholas  having 

assembled  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Indians  whom  he  had  converted,  settled 
them  in  the  village  which  is  now  called 
St.  Regis,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  on  that  noble  river,  and  the 
village  at  this  day  the  most  picturesque 
in  the  country.  The  houses,  high- 
roofed,  and  of  a  French  appearance, 
are  scattered  round  the  semicircle  of  a 
little  bay ;  and  on  a  projecting  headland 
stands  the  church,  with  its  steeple  glit¬ 
tering  with  a  vivacity  inconceivable  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  brilliancy 
of  the  tin  roofs  of  Canada  contrasted  in 
the  sunshine  with  the  dark  woods. 

This  little  church  was  celebrated  for 
the  legend  of  its  bell. 

When  it  was  erected,  and  the  steeple 
completed,  Father  Nicholas  took  occa¬ 
sion,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  to  inform  his 
simple  flock  that  a  bell  was  as  necessary 
to  a  steeple  as  a  priest  is  to  a  church  ; 


and  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  collect 
as  many  furs  as  would  enable  him  to 
procure  one  from  France.  The  Indians 
were  not  sloths  in  the  performance  of 
this  pious  duty.  Two  bales  were  speedily 
collected,  and  shipped  for  Havre -de- 
Grace  ;  and  in  due  time  the  worthy 
ecclesiastic  was  informed  that  the  bell 
was  purchased,  and  put  on  board  the 
Grand  Monarque,  bound  for  Quebec. 

It  happened  that  this  took  place 
during  one  of  those  wars  which  the 
French  and  English  are  naturally  in  the 
habit  of  waging  against  one  another,  and 
the  Grand  Monarque ,  in  consequence, 
never  reached  her  destination.  She  was 
taken  by  a  New  England  privateer,  and 
carried  into  Salem,  where  the  ship  and 
cargo  were  condemned  as  prize,  and 
sold  for  the  captors.  The  bell  was 
bought  for  the  town  of  Deerfield,  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  where  a  church 
had  been  recently  built,  to  which  that 
great  preacher  the  Rev.  John  Williams 
was  appointed.  With  much  labour  it 
was  carried  to  the  village,  and  duly  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  belfry. 

When  Father  Nicholas  heard  of  this 
misfortune,  he  called  his  flock  together, 
and  told  them  of  the  purgatorial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  bell  in  the  hands  of  the  here¬ 
tics,  and  what  a  laudable  enterprise  it 
would  be  to  redeem  it. 

This  preaching  was,  within  its  sphere, 
as  inspiring  as  that  of  the  hermit  Peter. 
The  Indians  lamented  to  one  another  the 
deplorable  unbaptised  state  of  the  bell. 
Of  the  bell  itself  they  had  no  very  clear 
idea  ;  but  they  knew  that  Father  Ni¬ 
cholas  said  mass  and  preached  in  the 
church,  and  they  understood  the  bell  was 
to  perform  some  analogous  service  in  the 
steeple.  Their  wonted  activity  in  the 
chase  was  at  an  end  ;  they  sat  in  groups 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  communing 
on  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the 
bell ;  and  some  of  them  roamed  alone, 
ruminating  on  the  means  of  rescuing  it. 
The  squaws,  who  had  been  informed 
that  its  voice  would  be  heard  farther 
than  the  roaring  of  the  rapids,  and  that 
it  was  more  musical  than  the  call  of  the 
whip-poor-will  in  the  evening,  moved 
about  in  silence  and  dejection.  All  were 
melancholy,  and  finely  touched  with  a 
holy  enthusiasm  ;  many  fasted,  and  some 
voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  se¬ 
vere  penances,  to  procure  relief  for  the 
captive,  or  mitigation  of  its  sufferings. 

At  last  the  day  of  deliverance  drew 
near. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudrieul,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Canada,  resolved  to  send  an 
expedition  against  the  British  colonies 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  : 
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the  command  was  given  to  Major  Ilertel 
de  Rouville  ;  and  one  of  the  priests  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Quebec 
informed  Father  Nicholas,  by  a  pious 
voyageur,  of  the  proposed  incursion. — 
The  Indians  were  immediately  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  church ;  the  voyageur  was 
elevated  in  the  midst  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  Father  Nicholas,  in  a  solemn 
speech,  pointed  him  out  to  their  vene¬ 
ration  as  a  messenger  of  glad  tidings, 
lie  then  told  them  of  the  warlike  prepa¬ 
rations  at  Quebec,  and  urged  them  to 
join  the  expedition.  At  the  conclusion, 
the  whole  audience  rose,  giving  the 
war-whoop;  then  simultaneously  re¬ 
tiring  to  their  houses,  they  began  to 
paint  themselves  with  their  most  terrible 
colours  for  battle,  and,  as  if  animated  by 
one  will  at  their  council  fire,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  join  the  expedition. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when 
they  set  out  to  unite  themselves  with 
I)e  Rouville’s  party  at  the  fort  of  Cham- 
bly.  Father  Nicholas,  with  a  tall  staff', 
and  a  cross  on  the  top  of  it,  headed  them, 
and,  as  they  marched  off’,  their  wives  and 
children,  in  imitation  of  the  hymns  which 
animated  the  departure  of  the  first  cru¬ 
saders  under  the  command  of  Godfrey  de 
Boulogne,  chanted  a  sacred  song,  which 
the  holy  father  had  especially  taught 
them  lor  the  occasion. 

They  arrived  at  Chambly,  after  a 
journey  of  incredible  fatigue,  as  the 
French  soldiers  wTere  mounting  their 
sleighs  to  proceed  to  lake  Champlain, 
The  Indians  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
sleighs,  with  the  perseverance  peculiar 
to  their  character.  Father  Nicholas,  to 
be  the  more  able  to  do  his  duty  wThen  it 
might  be  required,  rode  in  a  sleigh  writh 
He  Rouville. 

In  this  order  and  array,  the  Indians, 
far  behind,  followed  in  silence,  until  the 
whole  party  had  rendezvoused  on  the 
borders  of  lake  Champlain,  wThich,  being 
frozen,  and  the  snow  but  thinly  upon  it, 
was  chosen  for  their  route.  Warmed  in 
their  imaginations  writh  the  unhappy 
captivity  of  the  bell,  the  Indians  plodded 
solemnly  their  weary  way  ;  no  symp¬ 
tom  of  regret,  of  fatigue,  or  of  appre¬ 
hension,  relaxed  their  steady  counte¬ 
nances  ;  they  saw  with  equal  indiffe¬ 
rence  the  black  and  white  interminable 
forest  on  the  shore,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  dread  and  dreary  desert  of  the 
snowy  ice  of  the  lake,  on  the  other. 

The  French  soldiers  began  to  suffer 
extremely,  from  the  toil  of  wading 
through  the  snow,  and  beheld  with  ad¬ 
miration  and  envy  the  facility  with  which 
the  Indians,  in  their  snow  shoes,  moved 
over  the  surface.  No  contrast  could  be 


greater  than  the  patience  of  Father  Ni¬ 
cholas’s  proselytes  and  the  irritability  of 
the  Frenchmen. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  on  which 
the  lively  and  pretty  towrn  of  Burlington 
now  stands,  a  general  halt  was  ordered, 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  might 
be  made  to  penetrate  the  forest  towards 
the  settled  parts  of  Massachusetts.  In 
starting  from  this  point,  Father  Nicholas 
was  left  to  bring  up  his  division,  and  He 
Rouville  led  his  own  with  a  compass  in 
his  hand,  taking  the  direction  of  DSer- 
field.  Nothing  that  had  been  yet  suf¬ 
fered  was  equal  to  the  hardships  endured 
in  this  march.  Day  after  day  the  French¬ 
men  went  forward  with  indefatigable  bra¬ 
very — a  heroic  contrast  to  the  panics  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  Russian  snow 
storms  of  latter  times.  But  fhey  were 
loquacious  ;  and  the  roughness  of  their 
course,  and  the  entangling  molestation 
which  they  encountered  from  the  under¬ 
wood,  provoked  their  maledictions  and 
excited  their  gesticulations.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Indians  was  far  different : 
animated  with  holy  zeal,  their  constitu¬ 
tional  taciturnity  had  something  digni¬ 
fied,  even  sublime,  in  its  sternness.  No 
murmur  escaped  them ;  their  knowledge 
of  travelling  the  woods  instructed  them 
to  avoid  many  of  the  annoyances  which 
called  forth  the pestes  and  sacres  of  their 
not  less  brave,  but  more  vociferous  com¬ 
panions. 

Long  before  the  party  had  reached 
their  destination,  Father  Nicholas  wras 
sick  of  his  crusade ;  the  labour  of  thread¬ 
ing  the  forest  had  lacerated  his  feet,  and 
the  recoiling  boughs  had,  from  time  to 
time,  by  his  own  inadvertency  in  follow¬ 
ing  too  closely  behind  his  companions, 
sorely  blained,  even  to  excoriation,  his 
cheeks.  Still  he  felt  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  sanctified  adventure  ;  he  re¬ 
called  to  mind  the  martyrdom  of  the 
saints,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  fa¬ 
thers,  and  the  glory  that  would  redound 
to  himself  in  all  after  ages  by  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  bell. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  February, 
1704,  the  expedition  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  Deerfield,  without  having  been 
discovered.  De  Rouville  ordered  his 
men  to  halt,  rest,  and  refresh  themselves 
until  midnight,  at  which  hour  he  gave 
orders  that  the  village  should  be  at¬ 
tacked. 

The  surface  of  the  snow  was  frozen, 
and  crackled  beneath  the  tread.  With 
great  sagacity,  to  deceive  the  English 
garrison,  De  Rouville  directed,  that  in 
advancing  to  the  assault,  his  men  should 
frequently  pause,  and  then  rush  for  a 
short  time  rapidly  forward.  By  this  in- 
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genious  precaution,  the  sentinels  in  the 
town  were  led  to  imagine  that  the  sound 
came  from  the  irregular  rustle  of  the 
wind  through  the  laden  branches  of  the 
snowy  forest ;  but  an  alarm  was  at  last 
given,  and  a  terrible  conflict  took  place 
in  the  streets.  The  French  fought  with 
their  accustomed  spirit ;  and  the  Indians 
with  their  characteristic  fortitude.  The 
garrison  was  dispersed,  the  town  was 
taken,  and  the  buildings  set  on  fire. 

At  day-break  all  the  Indians,  although 
greatly  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
night,  waited  in  a  body,  and  requested 
the  holy  father  to  conduct  them  to  the 
bell,  that  they  might  perform  their  ho¬ 
mages  and  testify  their  veneration  for  it. 
Father  Nicholas  was  not  a  little  discon¬ 
certed  at  this  solemn  request ;  and  De 
Rouville,  with  many  of  the  Frenchmen, 
who  were  witnesses,  laughed  at  it  most 
unrighteously.  But  the  father  was  not 
entirely  discomfited.  As  the  Indians  had 
never  heard  a  bell  before,  he  obtained 
one  of  the  soldiers  from  De  Rouville,  and 
dispatched  him  to  ring  it.  The  sound, 
in  the  silence  of  the  frosty  dawn  and  the 
still  woods,  rose  loud  and  deep  :  it  was 
to  the  simple  ears  of  the  Indians  as  the 
voice  of  an  oracle  ;  they  trembled,  and 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  awe. 

The  bell  was  then  taken  from  the 
belfry,  and  fastened  to  a  beam  with  a 
cross-bar  at  each  end,  to  enable  it  to  be 
carried  by  four  men.  In  this  way  the 
Indians  proceeded  with  it  homeward, 
exulting  in  the  deliverance  of  the  “  mi¬ 
raculous  organ.”  But  it  was  soon  found 
too  heavy  for  the  uneven  track  they  had 
to  retrace  ;  and,  in  consequence,  when 
they  reached  their  starting  point,  on  the 
shore  of  lake  Champlain,  they  buried  it, 
with  many  benedictions  from  Father 
Nicholas,  until  they  could  come  with 
proper  means  to  carry  it  away. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  was  broken  up, 
Father  Nicholas  assembled  them  again 
in  the  church,  and,  having  procured  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  they  proceeded  to  bring 
in  the  bell.  In  the  meantime,  all  the 
squaws  and  papoosses  had  been  inform¬ 
ed  of  its  marvellous  powers  and  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  the  arrival  of  it  was  looked  to 
as  one  of  the  greatest  events  “in  the 
womb  of  time.”  Nor  did  it  prove 
far  short  of  their  anticipations.  One 
evening,  while  they  were  talking  and 
communing  together,  a  mighty  sound 
was  heard  approaching  in  the  woods  ; 
it  rose  louder  and  louder  ;  they  listen¬ 
ed — they  wondered — and  began  to  shout 
and  cry,  “  It  is  the  bell  ! ” 

It  was  so.  Presently  the  oxen,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Indians,  were  seen  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  woods  ;  the  beam  was 


laid  across  their  shoulders,  and,  as  the 
bell  swung  between  them,  it  sounded 
wide  and  far.  On  the  top  of  the  beam 
a  rude  seat  was  erected,  on  which  sat 
Father  Nicholas,  the  most  triumphant 
of  mortal  men,  adorned  with  a  wreath 
round  his  temples  ;  the  oxen,  too,  were 
ornamented  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
In  this  triumphal  array,  in  the  calm  of  a 
beautiful  evening,  when  the  leaves  were 
still  and  green,  and  while  the  roar  of 
Le  longue  Saulte  rapid,  softened  by  dis¬ 
tance,  rose  like  the  hum  of  a  pagan 
multitude  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of 
an  idol,  they  approached  the  village. 

The  bell,  in  due  season,  was  elevated 
to  its  place  in  the  steeple  ;  and,  at  the 
wonted  hours  of  matins  and  vespers,  it 
still  cheers,  with  its  clear  and  swelling 
voice  the  solemn  woods  and  the  majes¬ 
tic  St.  Lawrence. — Fraser’s  Magazine. 
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CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  II. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

This  king  has  been  styled  by  one  of  our 
dramatic  caterers,  “  the  merry  mo¬ 
narch;”  but  viewing  his  character  as 
divested  of  the  gloss  of  dramatic  fiction, 
we  shall  discover  that  his  mirth  was  un¬ 
accompanied  by  that  invaluable  conco¬ 
mitant  recommended  in  the  trite  maxim, 
“  Be  merry  and  wise.”  Of  all  the  mo- 
narchs  who  have  worn  the  English 
crown,  from  Alfred  to  George  I V.  there 
are  none  whose  follies  and  culpabilities 
have  been  so  much  overlooked,  and 
openly  palliated,  as  those  of  Charles  II., 
who,  above  all  others  in  the  ample  an¬ 
nals  of  English  succession,  is  the  most 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  posterity. 
Gifted  with  higher  intellect  and  intelli¬ 
gence  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  kings 
generally,  he  had  no  excuse  or  subter¬ 
fuge  whatever  to  curtail  those  criminal 
weaknesses  which  made  his  reign 
wretchedly  tyrannical  and  despotic. 
Reared  under  the  sovereignty  of  feverish 
times,  and  schooled  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  adversity,  the  promise  of  his  boyhood 
might  have  augured  a  better  reign. 
Granting  that  his  throne  was  no  envi¬ 
able  elevation,  owing  to  the  distractions 
and  rebellions  which  beset  him,  and  with 
the  appalling  history  of  the  past  before 
his  eyes,  yet  how  little  impression  these 
made  upon  him,  is  shown  by  his  reck¬ 
less  and  libidinous  career.  When  we 
are  impugning  the  character  of  Crom¬ 
well  for  hypocrisy,  and  pitying  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Stuarts,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Protector’s  dissimulation 
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(as  alleged  by  historians)  was  fully  hoped  the  work  was  almost  over :  he 
equalled  by  the  cruel  deceit  of  Charles  was  weary  of  this  worlde  :  he  had 
II.  in  the  affected  compromisings  with  enough  of  it :  and  he  was  going  to  a 
which  he  prefaced  his  overthrow  of  the  better.  There  was  so  much  affection 
non-conforming  clergy.  Confessing  that  and  tenderness  express’d  between  the 
our  aristocratic  reverence  for  “  the  two  royal  brothers,  the  one  upon  the 
Lord’s  anointed  ’’  sits  rather  loosely  as  bed,  the  other,  almost  drowned  in  tears. 


affecting  this  king,  we  hesitate  not  to 
aflirm,  that  his  character,  destitute  of 
every  palliative  feature,  is  unworthy  of 
being  commented  upon  in  the  same 
page  with  that  of  Cromwell.  Let  the 
reader,  in  perusing  the  following  an¬ 
cient  document  of  his  death,  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  Charles  II.  who  exhu¬ 
mated  the  bones  of  Cromwell,  and  hung 
them  on  a  gibbet  !  a  mean  and  inhuman 
piece  of  revenge  on  the  man  whose  su¬ 
perior  bravery  had  defeated  his  father 
at  Edgehill,  and  whose  stern  policy 
afterwards  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 
The  extract  here  given  is  from  Ellis’s 
Letters  on  English  History ;  a  compi¬ 
lation  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  a 
staunch  and  sympathizing  loyalist.  It  is 
the  only  account  we  ever  read  of  dying 
■ politely . 

<<  Yesterday  noon,  I  doe  believe  the 
most  lamented  prince  that  ever  satt  upon 
a  throne,  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  after 
near  five  dayes  sickness,  left  this  world ; 
translated  doubtless  to  a  much  more 
glorious  kingdome  than  all  those  whiche 
he  has  left  behind  him  now  bewailing  of 
their  loss.  ’Twas  a  great  piece  of 
providence  that  this  fatal  blow  was  not 
so  sudden  as  it  would  have  been  if  he 
had  dyed  on  Monday  when  his  fitt  first 
took  him  ;  as  he  must  have  done  if  Dr. 
King  had  not  been  by,  by  chance,  and 
lett  him  blood.  By  these  dayes  respitt 
he  had  an  opportunity  (which  accord¬ 
ingly  he  did  embrace)  of  thinking  of 
another  world  ;  and  wee  are  all  prepared 
the  better  to  sustaine  so  great  a  loss. 
He  showed  himself,  throughout  his 
sickness,  one  of  the  best  natured  men 
that  ever  lived;  and  by  abundance  of  fine 
things  he  sayd,  in  reference  to  his  soul, 
he  showed  he  dyed  as  good  a  Chris¬ 
tian  :  and  the  physicians  who  have  seen 
so  many  leave  this  world,  doe  say,  they 
never  saw  the  like  as  to  his  courage,  so 
unconcerned  he  was  at  death ,  though 
sensible  to  all  degrees  imaginable,  to 
the  very  last.  He  often  in  extremity  of 
pain  would  say  he  suffered,  but  thank’d 
God  that  he  did  so,  and  that  he  suffered 
patiently.  He  every  now  and  then 
would  seem  to  wish  for  death,  and  beg 
the  pardon  of  the  standers  by,  and  those 
that  were  employed  about  him ,  that  he 
gave  (hem  so  much  trouble :  that  he 


upon  his  knees,  and  kissing  of  his  dy¬ 
ing  brother’s  hand,  as  could  not  but 
extremely  move  the  standers  by.  He 
thanked  our  present  king  for  having 
always  been  the  best  of  brothers  and  of 
friends,  and  bcgg'd  his  pardon  for  the 
trouble  he  had  given  him  from  time  to 
time ,  for  the  several  risks  of  fortune  he 
had  run  on  his  account.  He  told  him 
now  he  freely  left  him  all,  and  begg’d 
of  God  to  bless  him  with  a  prosperous 
reign.  He  recommended  all  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  his  care  by  name,  except  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  he  was 
not  heard  so  much  as  to  make  mention 
of.  He  bless’d  all  his  children,  one  by 
one,  pulling  them  to  him  on  the  bed  ; 
and  then  the  bishops  moved  him,  as  he 
was  the  Lord’s  anointed,  and  the  father 
of  his  country,  to  bless  them  also,  and 
all  that  were  there  present,  and  in  them 
the  whole  body  of  his  subjects  :  where¬ 
upon,  the  room  being  full,  all  fell  down 
upon  their  knees,  and  he  raised  him¬ 
self  in  the  bed,  and  very  solemnly  bles¬ 
sed  them  all.  This  was  so  like  a  great 
good  prince,  and  the  solemnity  of  it  so 
very  surprising,  as  was  extremely  mov¬ 
ing,  and  caused  a  general  lamentation 
throughout ;  and  no  one  hears  it  with¬ 
out  being  much  affected  with  it,  being 
new  and  great.” 

“  But  (says  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
commenting  on  Mr.  Ellis’s  book)  this 
religious,  and,  of  course,  sincere  devo¬ 
tion  to  departed  monarchs,  was  far  from 
abating  a  love  of  its  new  representative, 
that  true  nursing  father  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church,  James  II.,  our  ‘  legitimate 
king.  ”  *  *  H. 

®ljc  -fiaturaltst. 


BRITISH  PEARL  FISHERY. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a 
pearl  fishery  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  pearl  muscle  ( J/ya  margaritifera) 
is  found  in  abundance  in  the  river  Con¬ 
way,  in  North  Wales,  and  is  collected 
by  many  of  the  natives,  who  obtain  their 
livelihood  entirely  by  their  industry  i a 
procuring  the  pearls.  When  the  tide  is 
out,  they  go  in  several  boats  to  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  wiD  their 
sacks,  and  gather  as  many  shelb  as  they 
can  before  the  return  of  tide.  The 
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muscles  are  tlien  put  in  a  large  kettle 
over  a  fire  to  be  opened ;  and  the  fish 
taken  out  singly  from  the  shells  with  the 
fingers,  and  put  into  a  tub,  into  which 
one  of  the  fishers  goes  bare-footed,  and 
stamps  upon  them,  until  they  are  re¬ 
duced  into  a  sort  of  pulp-.  They  next 
pour  in  water  to  separate  the  fishy  sub¬ 
stance,  which  they  call  solach,  from  the 
more  heavy  parts  consisting  of  sand, 
small  pebbles,  and  the  pearls,  which 
settle  in  the  bottom.  After  numerous 
washings,  until  the  fishy  part  is  entirely 
removed,  the  sediment  is  put  out  to  dry, 
and  each  pearl  separated  on  a  large 
wooden  platter,  one  at  a  time,  with  a 
feather  ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
obtained,  they  are  taken  to  the  overseer, 
who  pays  the  fisher  so  much  per  ounce 
for  them.  The  price  varies  from  \s.&d. 
to  4$.  There  are  a  number  of  persons 
who  live  by  this  alone  ;  and  where  there 
is  a  small  family  to  gather  the  shells  and 
pick  out  the  fish,  it  is  preferable  to  any 
other  daily  labour.  The  pearls  are  gene¬ 
rally  a  dirty  white,  sometimes  blue,  but 
never,  it  is  believed,  green  or  reddish. 
I  cannot  with  accuracy  say  how  many 
ounces  are  taken  to  the  overseer  each 
week,  though  I  might  say  that  there 
are  some  scores.  But  what  makes  this 
fishery  the  more  singular  is  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  it.  At  present  it  is  a 
perfect  monopoly,  and  there  is  but  the 
one  who  buys  them  up  that  knows  what 
becomes  of  them  afterwards.  It  has 
been  carried  on  in  this  manner  for  many 
years  ;  and  as  such  a  thing,  if  made 
public,  might  prove  more  beneficial  to 
the  neighbouring  poor,  by  causing  a 
higher  price  to  be  given  for  the  pearls, 
through  competition,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  any  of  your  numerous  cor¬ 
respondents  could  throw  some  light  on 
this  interesting  subject.  The  huts  which 
have  been  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  boiling  the  fish,  are  on  the  extremity 
of  the  marsh,  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
town  of  Conway.  The  pearls  are  sel¬ 
dom  found  here  much  larger  than  the 
enclosed  specimens,  though  about  twelve 
miles  up  the  river,  they  have  been 
found  occasionally  as  large  as  a  mode¬ 
rate  sized  pea,  and  have  been  sold  for  a 
guinea  the  couple,  but  they  are  very 
rarely  met  with.  When  I  say  that  the 
price  varies  from  Is.  Qd.  to  4s.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  valued  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  size,  for  the  large  and  small 
pearls  are  all  sold  together  ;  but  some 
yea-s  ago  they  were  as  high  as  4s.,  now 
they  are  only  2s.  per  ounce. —  Corres~ 
pondeni  of  the  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist. 


SWARM  OF  CRABS. 

In  1811  there  was  a  very  extraordinary 
production  of  black  crabs  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Jamaica.  In  June  or  July,  the 
whole  district  of  Mauchioneal  was  co¬ 
vered  with  countless  millions,  swarming 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  Of  this 
I  was  an  eye-witness.  On  ascending 
Oua  Hill,  from  the  vale  of  Plantain  Gar¬ 
den  River,  the  road  appeared  of  a  reddish 
colour,  as  if  strewed  with  brick- dust.  It 
was  owing  to  myriads  of  young  black 
crabs,  about  the  size  of  the  nail  of  a 
man’s  finger,  moving  at  a  pretty  quick 
pace  direct  for  the  mountains.  I  rode 
along  the  coast  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  and  found  it  nearly  the 
same  the  whole  way,  only  in  some  places 
they  were  more  numerous,  in  others  less 
so.  Returning  the  following  day,  I 
found  the  road  still  covered  with  them, 
the  same  as  the  day  before.  How  have 
they  been  produced,  and  where  do  they 
come  from  ?  were  questions  every  body 
asked,  and  nobody  could  answer.  It  is 
well  known  that  crabs  deposit  their  eggs 
once  a  year,  in  May  ;  but,  except  on  this 
occasion,  though  living  on  the  coast,  I 
had  never  seen  above  a  dozen  young 
crabs  together,  and  here  were  millions. 
No  unusual  number  of  old  crabs  had 
been  observed  in  that  season ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  they  were  moving  from 
a  rock-bound  coast  of  inaccessible  cliffs, 
the  abode  of  sea  birds,  and  exposed  to 
the  constant  influence  of  the  trade  winds. 
No  person,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  saw 
the  like  except  on  that  occasion  ;  and  I 
have  understood  that,  since  1811,  black 
crabs  have  been  abundant  farther  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  than  they  were  ever 
known  before. — Jamaica  Royal  Gazette. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

^Journals 


REMINISCENCES  OF  LORD  BYRON  IN 
ITALY. 

(By  M.  Stendhal). 

In  1817)  a  few  young  people  met  every 
evening  at  the  theatre  de  la  Scala,  at 
Milan,  in  the  box  of  Monsignor  Ludovic 
de  Breme,  formerly  chief  almoner  of  the 
ex-King  of  Italy.  This  Italian  custom, 
not  generally  followed  in  France,  ban¬ 
ished  all  ceremony.  The  affectation 
that  chills  the  atmosphere  of  a  French 
saloon  is  unknown  in  the  society  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  sen¬ 
timent  can  find  a  place  amongst  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  habit  of  seeing  each  other 
above  three  hundred  times  in  the  course 
of  a  twelvemonth  ?  One  evening,  a 
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stranger  made  his  appeurance  in  Mon¬ 
signor  de  Breme’s  box.  He  was  young, 
ot  middling  stature,  and  with  remark¬ 
ably  fine  eyes.  As  he  advanced,  we  ob¬ 
served  that  he  limped  a  little.  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  said  Monsignor  de  Breme, 
“  this  is  Lord  Byron.”  We  were  after¬ 
wards  presented  to  his  lordship,  the 
whole  scene  passing  with  as  much  cere¬ 
monious  gravity,  as  if  our  introducer 
had  been  De  Breme’s  grandfather,  in 
days  of  yore  ambassador  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Aware  of  the  character  of  the  English, 
who  generally  avoid  such  as  appear  to 
court  their  society,  we  cautiously  ab¬ 
stained  from  conversing  with,  or  even 
looking  at,  Lord  Byron.  The  latter 
hud  been  informed,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  he  would  probably  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  stranger  who  had  performed 
the  celebrated  campaign  of  Moscow, 
which  still  possessed  the  charm  of  no¬ 
velty,  as  at  that  time  we  had  not  been 
spoiled  by  any  romances  on  the  subject. 
A  fine-looking  man,  with  a  military  ap¬ 
pearance,  happening  to  be  of  our  party, 
his  lordship  naturally  concluded  that  he 
was  the  hero  ;  and  accordingly,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  him,  relaxed  considerably  from 
the  natural  coldness  of  his  manner.  The 
next  day,  however,  Byron  was  unde¬ 
ceived.  Changing  his  battery,  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  address  me  on  the 
subject  of  Russia.  I  idolized  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  replied  to  his  lordship  as  I 
should  have  done  to  a  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly  who  had  exiled  the 
ex-emperor  to  St.  Helena.  I  subse¬ 
quently  discovered,  that  Lord  B yron  was 
at  once  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  jealous  of  his  fame.  He  used 
to  say,  “  Napoleon  and  myself  are  the 
only  individuals  who  sign  our  names 
with  the  initials  N.  B.,’’  (Noel  Byron.) 
My  determination  to  be  cold,  offers  some 
explanation  for  the  marked  kindness 
with  which,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
Lord  Byron  did  me  the  favour  to  regard 
me.  Our  friends  in  the  box  imagined, 
that  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place,  and  which,  though  polite  and  re¬ 
spectful  on  my  part,  had  been  rather 
warm,  would  prevent  all  further  inti¬ 
macy  between  us.  They  were  mis¬ 
taken.  The  next  evening,  his  lordship 
took  me  by  the  arm,  and  walked  with 
me  for  an  hour  in  the  saloon  of  the  the¬ 
atre  de  la  Scala.  I  was  gratified  with 
his  politeness,  for  which,  at  the  bottom, 
I  was  indebted  to  his  desire  of  convers¬ 
ing  with  an  eye-witness  on  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  campaign.  He  even 
closely  cross- questioned  me  on  this 
point.  However,  a  second  reading  of 


Childe  Harold  made  amends  for  all. 
His  progress  in  the  good  graces  of  my 
Italian  friends,  who  met  every  evening 
in  Monsignor  de  Breme’s  box,  was  not 
very  rapid.  I  must  confess,  that  his 
lordship,  one  evening,  broached  rather 
a  whimsical  idea — that,  in  a  discussion 
which  had  just  been  started,  his  title 
added  weight  to  his  opinion.  On  that 
occasion,  De  Breme  retorted  with  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  Marshal  de 
Castries,  who,  shocked  at  the  deference 
once  paid  to  D’Alembert’s  judgment, 
exclaimed,  “  A  pretty  reasoner,  truly  ! 
a  fellow  not  worth  three  thousand  francs 
a-year!”  On  another  evening,  Lord 
Byron  afforded  an  opening  to  ridicule, 
by  the  warmth  with  w'hich  he  denied  all 
resemblance  between  his  own  character 
and  that  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  to 
whom  he  had  been  compared.  His 
principal  objection  to  the  comparison, 
though  he  would  not  acknowledge  the 
fact,  was,  that  Rousseau  had  been  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  We 
could  not  avoid  a  hearty  laugh,  when,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  Byron 
requested  from  De  Breme,  who  was  al¬ 
lied  to  the  oldest  nobility  of  Turin,  some 
information  relative  to  the  family  of 
Govon,  in  whose  service  Jean  Jacques 
had  actually  lived.  (See  Les  Confes¬ 
sions.)  Lord  Byron  always  entertained 
a  great  horror  of  corpulency  ;  his  anti¬ 
pathy  to  a  full  habit  of  body  might  be 
called  a  fixed  idea.  M.  Polidori,  a 
young  physician  who  travelled  with  him, 
assured  us,  that  his  lordship’s  mother 
was  of  low  stature,  and  extremely  fat. 
During  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  day, 
Byron  was  a  dandy,  expressed  a  con¬ 
stant  dread  of  augmenting  the  bulk  of 
his  outward  man,  concealed  his  right 
foot  as  much  as  possible,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  himself  agreeable  in 
female  society.  His  vanity,  however, 
frequently  induced  him  to  lose  sight  of 
the  end,  in  his  attention  to  the  means. 
Love  was  sacrificed  ; — an  affair  of  the 
heart  would  have  interfered  with  his 
daily  exercise  on  horseback.  At  Milan 
and  Venice,  his  fine  eyes,  his  handsome 
horses,  and  his  fame,  gained  him  the 
smiles  of  several  young,  noble,  and  lovely 
females  —  one  of  whom,  in  particular, 
performed  a  journey  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  for  the  pleasure  of  being  pre¬ 
sent  at  a  masqued  ball  to  which  his 
lordship  was  invited.  Byron  was  ap¬ 
prized  o£  the  circumstance  ;  but,  either 
from  hauteur  or  shyness,  declined  an  in¬ 
troduction.  “  Your  poets  are  perfect 
clowns,”  cried  the  fair  one,  as  she  in¬ 
dignantly  quitted  the  ball-room.  Had 
Byron  succeeded  in  his  pretensions  to 
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be  thought  the  finest  man  in  England, 
and  had  his  claims  to  fashionable  su¬ 
premacy  been  at  the  same  time  disputed, 
he  would  still  have  been  unsatisfied.  In 
his  moments  of  dandyism  he  always  pro¬ 
nounced  the  name  of  Brummel  with  a 
mingled  emotion  of  respect  and  jealousy. 
When  his  personal  attractions  were  not 
the  subject  of  his  consideration,  his  no¬ 
ble  birth  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 
At  Milan,  we  often  purposely  discussed 
in  his  presence  the  question,  if  “  Henry 
IV.  could  justly  pretend  to  the  attribute 
of  clemency,  after  having  ordered  his 
old  companion,  the  Duke  de  Biron,  to 
be  beheaded.”  “  Napoleon  would  have 
acted  differently,”  was  his  lordship’s 
constant  reply.  It  was  ludicrous  to  ob¬ 
serve  his  respect  wavering  undecided 
between  acquired  distinction  and  his 
own  nobility,  which  he  considered  far 
above  that  of  the  Duke  de  Biron.  When 
the  pride  of  birth  and  personal  vanity 
no  longer  usurped  undue  sway  over  his 
mind,  he  again  became  the  sublime  poet 
and  the  man  of  sense.  Never,  after  the 
example  of  Madame  de  Stael,  did  he  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  childish  vanity  of  “  turning 
a  phrase.”  When  literary  subjects  were 
introduced,  Byron  was  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  an  academician  ;  his  thoughts 
flowed  with  greater  rapidity  than  his 
words,  and  his  expressions  were  free 
from  all  affectation  or  studied  grace. 
Towards  midnight,  particularly  wdien 
the  music  of  the  opera  had  produced  an 
impression  on  his  feelings,  instead  of 
describing  them  with  a  view  to  effect,  he 
yielded  naturally  to  his  emotions,  as 
though  he  had  all  his  life  been  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  south. 

[After  quoting  a  passage  from  Moore’s 
recently  published  Life  of  Byron,  in 
which  the  poet  obscurely  alludes  to  his 
remorse  for  some  unexplained  crime, 
real  or  imaginary,  M.  Stendhal  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds  :] — 

“  Is  it  possible  that  Byron  might  have 
had  some  guilty  stain  upon  his  con¬ 
science,  similar  to  that  which  wrecked 
Othello’s  fame  ?  Such  a  question  can 
no  longer  be  injurious  but  to  him  who 
has  given  it  birth.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  during  nearly  a  third  of  the  time  we 
passed  in  the  poet’s  society,  he  appeared 
to  us  like  one  labouring  under  an  access 
of  folly,  often  approaching  to  madness. 
“  Can  it  be,”  have  we  sometimes  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  that  in  a  frenzy  of  pride  or 
jealousy  he  has  shortened  the.  days  of 
some  fair  Grecian  slave,  faithless  to  her 
vows  of  love  ?”  Be  this  as  it  may,  a 
great  man  once  known  may  be  said  to 
have  opened  an  account  with  posterity. 
If  Byron  played  the  part  of  Othello, 


hundreds  of  witnesses  will  be  found  to1 
bear  testimony  to  the  damning  deed  ; 
and  sooner  or  later  posterity  will  learn 
whether  liis  remorse  was  founded  in 
guilt,  or  in  the  affectation  of  which  he 
has  so  frequently  been  accused.  After 
all,  is  it  not  possible  that  his  conscience 
might  have  exaggerated  some  youthful 
error?  *  *  *  *  * 

One  evening,  amongst  others,  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  upon  a  handsome  Mi¬ 
lanese  female,  who  had  eagerly  desired 
to  venture  her  person  in  single  combat 
with  a  lover  by  whom  she  had  been 
abandoned ;  the  discussion  afterwards 
changed  to  the  story  of  a  prince  who,  in 
cold  blood,  had  murdered  his  mistress, 
for  an  act  of  infidelity.  Byron  was  in¬ 
stantly  silent,  endeavoured  to  restrain 
his  feelings,  but,  unequal  to  the  effort, 
soon  afterwards  indignantly  quitted  the 
box.  His  indignation  on  this  occasion 
was  evidently  directed  against  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  anecdote,  and  in  our  eyes  ab¬ 
solved  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  a 
similar  offence.  Whatever  might  be  the 
crime  of  which  Byron  apparently  stood 
self-accused,  I  may  compare  it  to  the 
robbery  of  a  piece  of  riband,  committed 
by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  during  his 
stay  at  Turin. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Sons  of  a  9£UaUetrr 


RAIL-ROADS  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  STEAM- 
CARRIAGES. 

[We  quote  the  following  very  forcible 
and  pertinent  observations  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Railway  communications, 
from  a  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review , 
just  published.  Perhaps  the  advantages 
of  the  project  have  never  been  more  at¬ 
tractively  put  to  the  general  reader  :] — 
Besides  heavy  goods,  the  railway  pre¬ 
sents  equal,  if  not  greater  advantages  in 
another  important  branch  of  internal  in¬ 
tercourse — namely,  the  conveyance  of 
light  goods,  or  of  the  mails,  where  speed 
is  required,  and  more  especially  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers.”  With  a  view 
to  practical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  not  merely  the  utmost  rate  of 
speed  to  which  locomotive  carriages 
can  attain,  but  that  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  safety.  In  our  common 
coaches  it  is  impossible  to  travel  at  a 
rate  beyond  ten  miles  an  hour  ;  and  even 
at  this  rate,  experience  shows  that  acci¬ 
dents  often  occur,  owing  to  the  spirit  of 
the  horses  which  it  is  found  necessary  to 
employ,  and  which  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  extremely  difficult  to  control. 
But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
power  of  steam,  that  it  is  at  all  times 
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under  our  most  pefect  command,  as  was 
exemplified  in  the  recent  experiments,* 
where  the  engines  could  be  stopped, 
even  when  going  at  their  utmost  speed 
of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  by  merely  re¬ 
versing  the  power  of  the  steam.  Another 
advantage  is,  that  those  vehicles,  from 
their  great  weight,  and  their  confinement 
on  the  tracks  of  the  railway,  can  scarcely 
be  overturned  by  any  contingency.  This 
mode  of  travelling  consequently  admits  a 
rate  of  speed  that  would  be  entirely  in¬ 
consistent  with  safety,  even  although  it 
were  practicable  to  attain  it,  with  animal 

{lower.  It  would  be  still  imprudent, 

lowever,  to  adopt  the  utmost  limit  of 
thirty  miles,  because  such  an  unusual 
rate  of  velocity,  surpassing  that  of  the 
swiftest  horse,  would  be  alarming,  if  it 
were  not  dangerous  ;  and  if  any  accident 
were  to  happen,  such  as  the  vehicle 
running  against  any  obstacle — a  circum¬ 
stance,  no  doubt,  very  unlikely  to  occur — 
the  effects  of  the  collision  would  prove 
fatal  both  to  the  vehicle  and  the  passen¬ 
gers.  At  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  however,  it  would,  we  think,  be 
perfectly  practicable  to  travel  with  the 
utmost  safety  and  comfort ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  vast  facilities  of  inter¬ 
course  which  would  thence  arise,  if  its 
practicability  were  once  established  by 
some  decisive  experiment,  we  may  fairly 
anticipate  a  great  reduction  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  modes  of  travelling.  What  a  cheap 
and  rapid  communication  could  be  esta¬ 
blished,  by  means  of  this  conveyance, 
between  London  and  all  the  great  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  !  The  distance  between 
London  and  Manchester,  or  Liverpool, 
is  two  hundred  miles,  which  cannot  be 
travelled  at  present  in  a  shorter  time  than 
twenty  hours,  and  at  an  expense  of  at 
least  three  pounds.  By  the  steam-car¬ 
riage,  running  along  the  railway,  a  tra¬ 
veller  would  be  conveyed  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  in  ten  hours,  and  at  the  compa¬ 
ratively  small  expense  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  shillings.  A  manufacturer  of 
Leeds  or  Manchester,  by  setting  out 
early  in  the  morning,  might  arrive  in 
London  to  dinner,  transact  his  business 
in  the  evening,  and  dine  at  his  own  house 
the  next  day  ;  and  those  great  towns 
would  be,  in  this  manner,  actually 
brought  nearer  to  each  other  by  half 
their  present  distance.  To  Birming¬ 
ham,  again,  the  distance  from  London  is 
about  one  hundred  miles,  which  could 
be  travelled,  by  the  same  conveyance, 
in  five  hours  ;  so  that  a  merchant  might 
leave  London  early  in  the  morning,  reach 

*  At  Liverpool,  in  October  last.  For  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  Prize  Engiues,  and  details  of  the  Race, 
*ee  Arcana  of  Science  for  1830. 


Birmingham  to  breakfast,  transact  busi¬ 
ness,  and  return  to  London  to  dinner. 
Between  great  tpwns  not  so  far  distant, 
where  the  intercourse  is,  consequently, 
more  irequent,  the  advantages  would  be 
still  more  important.  Between  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester,  for  example,  we 
may  sately  estimate  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  every  day  at  four  hundred  each 
way,  and  the  average  fare  to  be  about 
seven  shillings  each,  the  daily  expendi¬ 
ture  will  amount,  in  this  manner,  to 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
By  the  use  of  the  steam-coaches,  the 
fares  would  be  reduced  to  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  would  thus  amount 
only  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  day — 
making  a  daily  saving  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  or  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  But  this 
great  facility  and  cheapness  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  give  rise  to  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  intercourse :  since  the  journey 
could  be  performed  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  merchants  would  often  dispatch 
their  clerks  with  goods  or  with  mes¬ 
sages,  in  place  of  sending  invoices  or 
corresponding,  and  would  much  more 
frequently  travel  themselves  between  the 
two  places :  the  intercourse  would  be 
increased  in  this  and  a  thousand  other 
ways  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  new  sources 
of  trade  and  business  would  thus  be 
opened  upon  the  railway,  by  these  in¬ 
creased  facilities  of  communication.  Of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  on 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway. 
Between  these  towns  there  was  formerly 
no  coach  at  all  on  either  of  the  roads 
along  which  the  railway  runs  parallel, 
and  an  intercourse  of  this  kind  never  en¬ 
tered  into  the  views  of  its  contrivers. 
Very  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
railway,  however,  a  coach  was  tried  on 
it,  the  success  of  which  gave  rise  to 
others  ;  and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth, 
the  Railway  Company  drew  a  revenue 
from  this  source  of  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  An  intercourse  and 
trade  seemed  to  arise  out  of  nothing, 
and  no  one  knew  how  ;  and  altogether 
the  circumstance  of  bustle  and  activity 
which  appeared  along  the  line,  with 
crowds  of  passengers  going  and  return¬ 
ing,  formed  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood. 

Another  great  source  of  revenue  and 
of  trade  on  this  improved  mode  of  inter¬ 
course  would  arise  from  the  conveyance 
of  those  fine  goods,  parcels  of  value,  and 
all  light  articles,  where  speed  and  cer¬ 
tainty  are  required  ;  and  which  are  now 
sent,  at  great  expense,  by  coaches.  In 
this  manner  the  seats  of  the  various 
finer  and  lighter  manufactures  would  be 
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brought  almost  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  great  markets  for  their  disposal. 
A  merchant  in  London,  on  receiving  any 
particular  ordpr,  might  send  either  to 
Nottingham,  to  Birmingham,  or  to  Shef¬ 
field,  or  even  to  Manchester  or  Leeds, 
and  have  the  goods  in  his  shop  the  next 
or  the  following  day,  and  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
or  two  shillings. 

Lastly,  what  a  wonderful  improvement 
would  arise  in  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
and  the  rapid  circulation  of  intelligence  I 
The  mails  might  safely  travel  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  be 
conveyed  between  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles, 
in  eighteen  hours  ;  an  event,  happening 
in  London,  would  be  known  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  same  day.  Such  a  rapid 
transmission  of  intelligence  would,  to 
our  ancestors,  have  appeared  miraculous 
and  incredible ;  even  lately,  when  the 
experiment  of  steam-carriages  was  about 
to  be  tried,  the  idea  of  travelling  at  such 
a  rate  of  speed  was  considered  to  be 
impracticable  ;  and  those  who,  witli 
better  knowledge  of  its  principles,  ac¬ 
tually  contemplated  such  an  improve¬ 
ment,  were  treated  as  wild  visionaries. 
But  we  see  these  views,  however  extra¬ 
vagant  they  may  have  appeared,  realized, 
and  even  outdone,  by  experience.  Their 
racticability  is  now  completely  esta- 
lished,  and  only  requires  means  for  car¬ 
rying  it  into  effect. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
of  the  important  advantages  which  would 
arise  from  the  introduction  of  this  im¬ 
provement. 


BURKE. 

Mr.  Burke,  assuredly,  possessed  an 
understanding  admirably  fitted  for  the 
investigation  of  truth, — an  understand¬ 
ing  stronger  than  that  of  any  statesman, 
active  or  speculative,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  —  stronger  than  every  thing, 
except  his  own  fierce  and  ungovernable 
sensibility.  Hence,  he  generally  chose 
his  side  like  a  fanatic,  and  defended  it 
like  a  philosopher.  His  conduct,  in  the 
most  important  events  of  his  life, — at 
the  time  of  the  impeachment  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  for  example,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution, — seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  those  feelings  and 
motives,  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  so 
happily  described  : — 

“  Stormy  pity,  and  the  cherish’d  lure 

Of  pomp,  and  proud  precipitance  of  soul.” 

Hindostan  with  its  vast  cities,  its 
gorgeous  pagodas,  its  infinite  swarms 
of  dusky  population,  its  long-descended 


dynasties,  its  stately  etiquette,  excited 
in  a  mind  so  capacious,  so  imaginative, 
and  so  susceptible,  the  most  intense  in¬ 
terest.  The  peculiarities  of  the  cos¬ 
tume,  of  the  manners,  and  of  the  laws, 
the  very  mystery  which  hung  over  the 
language  and  origin  of  the  people, 
seized  his  imagination.  To  plead  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  the  name  of  the 
English  people,  at  the  bar  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nobles,  for  great  nations  and  kings 
separated  from  him  by  half  the  world, 
seemed  to  him  the  height  of  human 
glory.  Again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  his  hostility  to  the  French 
Revolution  principally  arose  from  the 
vexation  which  he  felt,  at  having  all  his 
old  political  associations  disturbed,  at 
seeing  the  well-known  boundary-marks 
of  states  obliterated,  and  the  names  and 
distinctions  with  which  the  history  of 
Europe  had  been  filled  for  ages,  swept 
away.  He  felt  like  an  antiquarian  whose 
shield  had  been  scoured,  or  a  connois¬ 
seur,  who  found  his  Titian  retouched. 
But  however  he  came  by  an  opinion,  he 
had  no  sooner  got  it,  than  he  did  his 
best  to  make  out  a  legitimate  title  to  it. 
His  reason  like  a  spirit  in  the  service  of 
an  enchanter,  though  spell-bound,  was 
still  mighty.  It  did  whatever  work  his 
passions  and  his  imagination  might  im¬ 
pose.  But  it  did  that  work,  however 
arduous,  with  marvellous  dexterity  and 
vigour.  His  course  was  not  determined 
by  argument ;  but  he  could  defend  the 
wildest  course  by  arguments  more  plau¬ 
sible,  than  those  by  which  common  men 
support  opinions  which  they  have  adopt¬ 
ed,  after  the  fullest  deliberation.  Rea¬ 
son  has  scarcely  ever  displayed,  even  in 
those  well-constituted  minds  of  which 
she  occupies  the  throne,  so  much  power 
and  energy  as  in  the  lowest  offices  of 
that  imperial  servitude.  — -  Edinburgh 
Review. 


THE  LARK. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  Mr. 
Cobbett  says,  I  heard  the  first  singing 
of  the  birds  this  year  ;  and  I  here  ob¬ 
served  an  instance  of  that  'petticoat  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  apparently  pervades 
the  whole  of  animated  nature.  A  lark, 
very  near  to  me  in  a  ploughed  field,  rose 
from  the  ground,  and  was  saluting  the 
sun  with  his  delightful  song.  He  was 
got  about  as  high  as  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s,  having  me  for  a  motionless  and 
admiring  auditor  when  the  hen  started 
up  from  nearly  the  same  spot  whence 
the  cock  had  risen,  flew  up  and  passed 
close  by  him.  I  could  not  hear  what 
she  said ;  bul  supposed  that  she  must 
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have  given  him  a  pretty  smart  repri¬ 
mand  ;  for  down  she  came  upon  the 
ground,  and  he,  ceasing  to  sing,  took 
a  twirl  in  the  air,  and  came  down  after 
her.  Others  have,  I  dare  say,  seen  this 
a  thousand  times  over  ;  but  I  never  ob¬ 
served  it  before. 


IPSWICH. 

I  know  of  no  town  to  be  compared 
with  Ipswich,  except  it  be  Nottingham; 
and  there  is  this  difference  in  the  two  ; 
that  Nottingham  stands  high,  and,  on 
one  side,  looks  over  a  very  fine  country ; 
whereas  Ipswich  is  in  a  dell,  meadows 
running  up  above  it,  and  a  beautiful 
arm  of  the  sea  below  it.  The  town 
itself  is  substantially  built,  well  paved, 
every  thing  good  and  solid,  and  no 
wretched  dwellings  to  be  seen  on  its 
outskirts.  From  the  town  itself,  you 
can  see  nothing ;  but  you  can,  in  no 
direction,  go  from  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
without  finding  views  that  a  painter 
might  crave,  and  then,  the  country 
round  about  it,  so  well  cultivated  ;  the 
land  in  such  a  beautiful  state,  the  farm¬ 
houses  all  white,  and  all  so  much  alike ; 
the  bams,  and  every  thing  about  the 
homesteds  so  snug ;  the  stocks  of  tur¬ 
nips  so  abundant  every  where ;  the 
sheep  and  cattle  in  such  fine  order  ; 
the  wTheat  all  drilled ;  the  ploughman  so 
expert ;  the  furrows,  if  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  as  straight  as  a  line,  and 
laid  as  truly  as  if  with  a  level :  in  short 
here  is  every  thing  to  delight  the  eye, 
and  to  make  the  people  proud  of  their 
country  ;  and  this  is  the  case  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  this  county.  I  have 
always  found  Suffolk  farmers  great 
boasters  of  their  superiority  over  others ; 
and  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  without 
reason. 


GRIEF. 

In  one  man  grief  is  mute  as  the  moss, 
and  hard  as  the  stone.  Strike  it  with  a 
sledge-hammer,  and  it  may  dully  and  sul¬ 
lenly  ring — but  break  it  shall  not — nay, 
nor  yield  a  single  splinter.  Grief  in 
another  man  is  like  a  pound  of  butter — 
and  he  would  be  a  poor  pugilist  wrho 
could  not  make  a  “  dent  in  it.” 

What  is  as  natural  in  one  man  in 
agony  as  it  is  natural  for  the  leaves  to 
look  for  the  light,  is  as  unnatural  in 
another  man  in  the  same  agony,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  bishop  to  walk  up  the 
steps  of  his  throne  in  a  cathedral  on  his 
head  or  bottom,  like  .Toe  Grimaldi. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


BLANDER. 

When  a  calumny  has  rested  for  years 
on  a  man’s  character,  all  its  virtues 
seem  to  our  eyes  poor  and  sickly  under 
the  influence  of  that  unjustly-imputed 
guilt,  like  the  flowering  shrubs  in  some 
spot  of  shady  ground  from  which  the 
sun’s  glad  beams  have  been  intercepted  ; 
but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  pining  away 
is  real ;  in  the  former,  it  only  seems  so 
to  our  jaundiced  eyes ;  unless,  indeed, 
w'hich  generally  happens — though  from 
different  causes,  to  the  humble  as  well 
as  to  the  high — the  meek  as  well  as  the 
proud— a  scornful  sense  of  injustice 
withers  or  blights  the  better  feelings  of 
their  nature,  and  in  process  of  time 
makes  them  at  last,  in  very  truth,  the 
wicked  and  unhappy  beings  which  ca¬ 
lumny  at  first  called  them  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  conscious  falsehood. — Ibid. 


TAXES. 

We  will  take,  in  round  numbers,  the 
taxes  at  fifty  millions,  and  the  income 
of  the  British  population  at  two  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  or  about  fourteen  pounds 
for  each  individual  on  the  average.  In 
this  case,  the  taxes  as  a  whole,  form  an 
income  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  and 
each  individual  contributes  to  them 
about  31.  10s.  yearly. — Ibid. 

STije  ®atJjever. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

MOTIVES  FOR  LOVE. 

We  love  handsome  women  from  incli¬ 
nation,  ordinary  ones  for  interest,  and 
virtuous  ones  from  reason. 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

There  is  a  ridiculous  story  told  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  w'hich  sets  that  nobleman’s 
ideas  of  a  country  life  in  so  strong  a 
point  of  view,  that  it  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
lated.  Walking,  one  day,  with  a 
friend  in  the  street,  he  wras  exceed¬ 
ingly  annoyed  by  a  little  cur,  which 
continued  barking  and  biting  at  his 
heels.  He  bore  this  for  some  time  with 
great  patience  ;  but  at  length,  turning 
round,  said  with  apparent  good  humour, 
“  I  wish  you  were  married,  Sir,  and 
settled  in  the  country  !” 


CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  is  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  With¬ 
out  like  the  County  of  Cambridge  ? — 
Because  it  has  got  a  New-market  in  it. 

Which  is  the  best  modern  representa¬ 
tive  of  Hercules  ? — The  King  of  Clubs. 
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A  GOOD  REASON. 

At  a  late  trial,  a  witness  was  examined 
to  prove  that  his  signature  to  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  marriage  was  forged.  On  his 
cross-examination,  the  opposite  counsel 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  “Will 
you  swear,  Sir,  that  that  is  not  your 
hand- writing  ?”  “No,”  replied  the 

other,  “I  don’t  like  to  swear  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  /  can't  read 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  SAYING  TOM  PO. 
Tom  Po,  was  an  expression  commonly 
used  (says  Butler)  for  an  apparition  ; 
and  it  was  usual  to  say  to  one  that 
seemed  fearful  of  going  into  another 
room  in  the  dark,  “  Y ou  are  afraid  you 
shall  meet  Tom  Po.’’  The  rise  of  this 
might  be  from  the  Nayros,  or  soldiers  of 
Malabar,  in  the  Indies,  of  whom  Lins- 
choten  gives  the  following  account : — 
“  As  these  Nayros  go  into  the  street, 
they  used  to  cry  Po,  Po,  which  is  to 
say,  take  heed,  look  to  yourself,  or  I 
come,  stand  out  of  the  way ;  for  that 
the  other  sort  of  people  called  Polyas, 
that  are  no  Nayros,  may  not  once  touch 
or  trouble  one  of  them,  and  therefore  they 
always  cry,  because  they  should  make 
them  room,  and  know  that  they  come  ; 
for  if  any  of  the  Polyas  should  chance  to 
touch  their  bodies,  he  may  freely  thrust 
him  through,  and  no  man  ask  him  why 
he  did  it.”  P.  T.  W. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  KITCHEN,  BISHOP 
OF  LLANDAFF. 

Somewhat  in  principle  like  the  Vicar 
of  Bray,  (vide  Mirror,  page  231,)  which 
was  to  take  care  of  himself,  From  an 
idle  abbot  under  Henry  VIII.  was  made 
a  busy  bishop  ;  Protestant  under  Ed¬ 
ward,  he  returned  to  his  old  master 
under  Mary ;  and  at  last  took  the  oath 
of  supremacy  under  Elizabeth,  and 
finished  as  r  a  parliament  Protestant. 
A  pun  spread  the  odium  of  his  name  ; 
for  they  said  that  he  had  always  loved 
the  Kitchen  better  than  the  Church  ! 

J.  R.  S. 


LORD  BACON,  A  BOND  STREET  LOUN¬ 
GER,  IN  HIS  HEIGH-DAY. 

Pennant  says,  “  The  body  of  the  Old 
Cathedral  of  St.  Pauls  was  the  common 
resort  of  the  politicians,  the  newsmon¬ 
gers,  and  idle  in  general.  It  was  called 
Paul’s  W alk  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  old 
plays,  and  other  books  of  the  times.” 

We  are  also  informed  in  the  European 
Magazine,  that  the  gallants  from  the  inns 
of  court,  the  western  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  used  to  meet  at 
the  central  point,  St.  Pauls ;  and  frcm 
this  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of 


Paul's  JValkers ,  as  we  now  say  Bond 
Street  Loungers,,  Tradition  says,  that 
the  great  Lord  Bacon  used  in  his  youth 
to  cry,  Eastward  Ho  !  and  was  literally 
a  Paul’s  Walker .  It  was  common  to 
affix  bills  in  the  form  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  upon  the  columns  in  the  aisles  of 
the  church.  P.  T.  W. 


SUGAR. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  at  present  con¬ 
sumed  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  estimated 
at  160,000  tons,  or  about  360,000,000 
lbs.  ;  which  taking  the  population  at 
16  millions,  gives,  at  an  average,  22£ 
lbs.  for  each  individual.  In  workhouses, 
the  customary  annual  allowance  for  each 
individual,  is,  we  believe,  34  lbs.  ;  and 
in  private  families,  the  smallest  separate 
allowance  for  domesties,  is  I  lb.  a- week, 
or  52  lbs.  a-year. — Edinburgh  Rev. 

The  importance  of  correctness  and  of 
consistency  necessarily  increases  with 
the  subject.  The  traveller,  whom  the 
fame  of  Miss  Kemble’s  Juliet  tempts 
into  the  pit  of  Covent  Garden,  may  be 
allowed  a  smile,  (especially  if  he  has  ever 
owed  a  night’s  lodging  to  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  a  Franciscan  convent,)  at  the 
strange  costume  in  which  Protestant 
carelessness  muffles  up  the  accommo¬ 
dating  friar. — Ibid. 


HIGHLAND  SERGEANT  AT  WATERLOO. 

A  highland  sergeant,  formerly  billeted 
in  Mr.  Van  Mon’s  house  at  Brussels, 
came  back  with  the  basket  hilt  of  his 
sword  so  bruised  that  he  could  not  get 
his  hand  out  of  it  till  relieved  by  a 
blacksmith  !  He  made  very  light  of  his 
wounds,  and  only  hoped  soon  to  be  “  at 
the  enemy  again.”  They  had  not  dis¬ 
armed  him  at  least.  J.  G.  B. 


Next  Week  will  be  Published,  in  a  neatly  printed 
volume,  price  5s. 

THE  SERVANTS’  GUIDE  AND  FAMILY 
MANUAL, 

With  New  and  Improved  Receipts,  arranged 
and  adapted  to  the  duties  of  all  classes  of  Ser¬ 
vants  : 

Housekeeper,  Laundrymaid,  Groom, 

Cook,  Dairymaid,  Footman, 

Lady’s  Maid,  Butler,  and 

Nurse,  Valet,  Gardener. 

Housemaid,  Coachman, 

Forming  a  complete  system  of  Domestic  Ma¬ 
nagement,  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic 
sources,  aided  by  numerous  private  commu¬ 
nications.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  of 
Lists,  Rates,  and  Tables,  and  other  useful  infor¬ 
mation. 

Printed  for  John  Limbird,  143,  Strand, 
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BURLEIGH  HOUSE. 

The  screen  and  entrance  lodges  to  tlie 
princely  domain  of  Burleigh,  or  Burgh- 
ley,  formed  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  last  volume  of  The  Mirror  ;  so  that 
the  reader’s  partial  acquaintance  with  an 
historical  outline  of  the  spot  may  he  pre¬ 
sumed  on  reasonably  enough.* 

Some  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  Burleigh,  from  the  screen 
and  lodges,  already  represented,  having 
cost  5,000/.  The  grounds  are  extremely 
picturesque,  and  are  minutely  described 
in  a  “  Guide  ’ 5  published  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  respectable  bookseller  of  Stamford, 
and  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Drakard,  of  whose 
“  History  of  Stamford  ”  we  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 
The  Burleigh  “ Guide”  is  a  reputable 
octavo  tome,  of  about  300  pages,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  a  Catalogue  Rai- 
sonnee  of  the  superb  works  of  art  assem¬ 
bled  within  the  walls  and  cabinets  of  the 
mansion. 

Landscape-gardening,  in  all  its  va¬ 
rieties,  have  added  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  grounds.  About  a  mile  from 
the  Lodges  is  a  lake  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  over  which  is  an  orna¬ 
mental  bridge.  Next  is  the  Dairy,  and 
the  Gamekeeper’s  Lodge — the  latter  an 
interesting  Gothic  cottage,  forming  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  the  hall.  The  park,  from 
north  to  south,  is  about  two  miles  ;  and 
from  east  to  west,  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile.  As  you  approach  the  mansion, 
the  trim  beauties  of  lawns  and  fairy 
groves  prepare  you  for  the  storehouse 
of  art  which  they  environ.  Romantic 
grottoes  and  mossy  cells,  composed  of 
Nature’s  rudest  materials,  appear  on 
every  side  ;  and  fancy  has  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  herself  in  forming  to  these  re¬ 
treats  Gothic  doors  of  wild-grown  limbs, 
and  paving  them  with  the  small  leg- 
bones  of  sheep.  A  boat-house,  and  a 
modern  Gothic  temple,  of  great  beauty, 
are  enumerated  among  the  embellish¬ 
ments;  and  in  a  recess,  surrounded  by 
evergreens,  stands  an  elegant  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Hannah  Sophia  Cham¬ 
bers,  Countess  of  Exeter,  with  a  poetical 
inscription  to  woo  the  contemplatist  and 
lover  of  the  sublime. 

At  length  we  reach  the  noble  man- 

*  See  Mirror,  vol.  xiv.  p.  289. — We  there  fell 
into  an  error  respecting  the  precise  topography 
of  Burleigh,  which  is  in  the  county  of  North¬ 
ampton,  and  not  in  Lincoln,  as  we  have  stated. 
Burleigh  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Welland  ;  which 
river  here  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Northampton,  and  se¬ 
parates  the  borough  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  from  Stamford  Baron,  in  Northampton. 


sion — the  turrets,  cupolas,  and  spires  of 
which  impart  at  first  view  to  the  be¬ 
holder  a  sense  of  its  splendour  and  mag¬ 
nificence — nay,  even  the  chimneys,  those 
“  windpipes  of  hospitality,”  are  in¬ 
geniously  contrived  ornamental  archi¬ 
tecture.  But  we  quote  the  description 
of  the  exterior  from  the  “Guide”  just 
mentioned : — 

“  It  is  built  of  freestone,  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  parallelogram,  which  mea¬ 
sures  by  the  inner  court  1 10  feet  by  70. 
The  chimneys  are  all  formed  of  pillars 
of  the  Doric  order,  connected  at  top 
by  a  frieze  and  cornice  of  the  same. 
According  to  Horace  Walpole,  John 
Thorpe,  an  eminent  architect,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  gave  the 
plan,  and  superintended  the  erection  of 
the  greater  part  of  this  stupendous 
building. 

“  Before  the  north  door  there  formerly 
stood  a  piece  of  water,  which  was  filled 
up  when  the  beautiful  serpentine  river 
was  formed.  On  this  side  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance,  where,  between  the  win¬ 
dows,  we  observe  the  date  1587.  The 
circumference  of  the  circle  forming  the 
coach-road,  encompassing  a  beautiful 
grass  plat,  is  about  a  furlong  ;  and  from 
the  gate  to  the  steps,  the  distance  is 
about  110  yards.  On  each  side  of  the 
north  door  is  a  platform,  extending  90 
by  18  feet  each  way,  which  with  the  in¬ 
termediate  breadth  of  the  threshold, 
completes  a  front  of  200  feet.  The 
ascent  to  the  house  is  by  nine  large  semi¬ 
circular  steps.  In  the  arched  roof,  under 
the  passage  leading  to  the  inner  court, 
are  escutcheons  of  the  family  arms,  in 
one  of  which  is  IV.  Dom.  de  Burghley, 
1577?  the  year  when  that  part  of  the 
house  was  built. 

“  Surrounded  by  massy  piles  of  build¬ 
ings  is  a  beautiful  court,  from  which,  on 
the  east  side,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and 
the  Corinthian  orders  are  distinctly  seen 
rising  one  above  the  other,  with  large 
niches  on  each  side.  Above  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order,  the  uppermost  of  the  three, 
are  two  large  stone  lions,  rampant, 
supporting  the  family  arms.  The  spire 
of  the  chapel  rises  from  hence,  which, 
although  far  from  being  ornamental,  is 
of  admirable  workmanship.  This  part 
of  the  building  appears,  from  the  date 
above  the  dial,  to  have  been  finished  in 
1585.  Over  an  arch  before  the  chapel, 
is  a  bust  of  King  William  III.  The 
pillars  on  the  opposite  and  western  end 
are  of  plain  Doric  ;  and  the  windows  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  court 
are  of  the  pure  modern  Gothic.  Four 
capacious  gateways,  with  parallel  cor¬ 
responding  folding  doors  behind  them 
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on  the  four  sides,  face  each  other  ;  each 
extending  in  an  eliptical  arch  about  nine 
feet  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height. 
On  the  tops  and  corners  of  the  balus¬ 
trades  of  the  building  are  several  small 
Doric  stone  vessels  in  the  shapes  of  urns 
and  water  pots.” 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  Tour  to  the  High¬ 
lands ,  says,  “  Burghley  House  is  one 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  British 
architecture  in  the  times  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  when  the  great  outlines  of  mag¬ 
nificence  were  rudely  drawn,  but  unim¬ 
proved  by  taste.  It  is  an  immense  pile, 
forming  the  four  sides  of  a  large  court ; 
and  though  decorated  with  a  variety  of 
fantastic  ornaments  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  before  Grecian  ar¬ 
chitecture  had  introduced  symmetry, 
proportion,  and  elegance  into  the  plans 
of  private  houses,  it  has  still  an  august 
appearance.  The  inside  of  the  courtis 
particularly  striking.  The  spire  is 
neither,  1  think,  in  itself  an  ornament ; 
nor  has  it  any  effect,  except  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  where  it  contributes  to  give  this 
immense  pile  the  consequence  of  a 
town.” 

The  interior  baffles  our  cicerone  qua¬ 
lifications.  The  hall,  with  its  carved 
roof,  resembling  that  of  Westminster — 
the  Chapel,  with  its  splendid  carving  by 
Gibbons,  and  fretwork  ceiling  —  the 
Drawing-rooms  in  similar  taste  —  the 
Black  Bed  Chamber  hung  with  fine  old 
tapestry,  and  paintings  on  the  window 
panes — Queen  Elizabeth’s  chamber,  and 
state  bed,  with  green  velvet  and  gold 
tissue  draperies — the  purple  velvet  bed¬ 
room  hung  with  Bacchanalian  tapestry 
— the  state  bed  dressing-room,  with  its 
superb  gilt  dressing  plate,  once  belong¬ 
ing  to  William  III.,  and  the  cove  ceiling 
decorated  by  the  rich  pencil  of  Verrio — 
the  Jewel  Closet,  of  cedar,  oak,  and 
walnut — the  New  State  Bed  Room, 
and  the  most  magnificent  state  bed  in 
Europe,  with  hangings  of  250  yards  of 
velvet,  and  900  yards  of  satin,  &c. —  a 
mythological  ceiling  by  Verrio  ;  the  ta¬ 
pestry  too  very  splendid — the  Dining 
Room,  39  feet  by  26,  with  two  silver  cis¬ 
terns,  one  weighing  3,400,  and  the  other 
656  ounces,  and  costing  .£990.,  and 
some  superb  coronation  plate, — and  the 
Library  of  4,000  volumes  of  books,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  glories  of  this  vast  pile. 
The  Kitchen,  by  the  way,  should  not 
be  forgotten,  since  it  is  not  without 
artistical  embellishment :  for  a  painting 
of  an  immense  carcass  of  beef  is  here 
correctly  given  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
true  ensign  armorial  of  English  hospi¬ 
tality. 

The  enumeration  of  the  Pictures 
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would  include  the  brightest  names  in 
the  calendar  of  art.  Among  them  are 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Sopho- 
nisba  Angusciola,  by  whom  Vandyck 
was  more  benefited  than  by  all  his  other 
studies;  Berghem  ;  LeBrun;  and  A. 
and  H.  Caracci;  Caravaggio;  Castig- 
lione ;  Cimabue  ;  Claude  Lorraine  ; 
Corregio ;  P.  di  Cortona;  C.  Dolci ; 
Domenichino ;  A.  Durer;  J.  Van 
Eyck  ;  Gerards  ;  Giordano  ;  Guercino  ; 
Guido  ;  Holbein  ;  Angelica  Kauffman  ; 
Kneller ;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ;  *  Lely ; 
C.Maratta;  Murillo;  Parmigiano  ;  N. 
and  G.  Poussin  ;  Raphael ;  Rembrandt; 
Rubens;  Le  Soeur;  Teniers;  Tinto¬ 
retto  ;  Titian  ;  Vandyck  ;  P.  Veronese  ; 
Verrio;  L.  da  Vinci ;  West;  and  Zuc- 
chero. 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  treasures  of 
Burleigh ;  yet  they  will  cause  the  reader 
to  regard  the  annexed  Cut  as  the  depo¬ 
sitory  of  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
specimens  of  art,  and  as  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  hospitalities  of  olden 
times.  To  our  minds,  such  places  have 
an  unfading  interest :  they  lead  us  into 
estimates  of  national  character  from 
which  every  one  may  imbibe  many  use¬ 
ful  views. 


THE  PAST. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

It  comes  o’er  the  heart  like  an  echo  bland. 

Or  a  gentle  voice  from  “  Faery  land,” 

On  balmy  breezes  borne  to  the  strand, 

Of  memory’s  sea. 

It  tells  of  the  joys  that  our  childhood  knew, 

Of  hopes  that  were  bright  as  the  rainbow's  hue, 
Of  the  tears  that  were  pure  as  morning  dew. 

On  the  vernal  tree. 

It  speaks  of  the  hours  of  earliest  love, 

Of  the  sylvan  glen,  and  the  summer  grove. 
Through  which  our  footsteps  oft  would  rove, 

In  the  by-gone  days. 

Of  the  longing  glance  of  that  azure  eye. 

Of  the  cheek  that  was  dashed  with  the  rose’s  dye, 
Of  the  smile  that  was  soft  as  orient  sky 

When  the  sun-beam  plays. 

And  oh  it  is  sweet  as  the  night  comes  on, 

When  the  heart  is  dreary,  sad,  and  lone. 

To  muse  on  the  friends  that  are  past  and  gone, 

To  come,  oh  never  ! 

And  to  think  they  love  in  the  memory  bright. 

As  forms  that  are  clad  in  the  hues  of  light, 

And  will  not  depart  till  the  “  stilly  night  ” 

Be  set  for  ever  ! 
J.  F.  C. 

*  There  are  two  portraits  by  the  late  P.  R.  A. 
—one  of  them,  a  whole  length,  is  a  family  pic¬ 
ture — Henry  the  tenth  Earl  and  first  Marquess 
of  Exeter,  the  Countess  Sarah,  and  Lady  So¬ 
phia  A  romantic  but  exemplary  interest  is 
attached  to  this  paintiner,  from  the  singular  court¬ 
ship  and  union  of  the  Earl  and  Countess. 
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NATIONAL  DEBT. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

In  the  following  calculation  each  reader 
can  see  how  much  of  the  National  Debt, 
the  taxes  and  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  his  country  is  averaged  to  him,  and 
comparatively  with  France  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  will  doubtless  be  deemed  of 
sufficient  merit  for  insertion. 

“  The  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
divided  equally  among  its  inhabitants, 
averages  £34.  15s.  Sd.  per  head  ;  the 
taxes  £2.  7s.  Ilf d.  per  head,  (but  as 
Ireland  does  not  contribute  her  quota, 
the  average  of  taxes  upon  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  is  about  £3.  7s.  Od.  per 
head)  and  its  trade  and  commerce  in 
exports  and  imports,  £3.  9s.  9f d.  The 
debt  of  France  equally  apportioned, 
averages  £6.  5s.  per  head,  the  taxes 
£\.  5s.  and  its  commerce  only  £1. 
13s.  5£d.  The  debt  of  America  averages 
only  £1.  Os.  10 \d.  per  head,  the  taxes 
9s.  2 \d.,  and  its  commerce  £3.  3s.  4 d. 
Now  supposing  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
of  each  country  was  derived  from  the 
exports  and  imports  alone ;  it  would 
appear  that  the  taxes  on  the  commerce 
of  England  amount  to  ^£68.  14s.  10 d. 
per  cent. ;  on  that  of  France,  ^£74.  15s. 
per  cent.,  and  on  that  of  America  only 
^£14.  11s.  If d.  per  cent.  I  shall  not 
go  any  further  with  the  comparison,  but 
leave  it  to  my  readers  to  make  their  own 
deductions.” — From  Mr.  Thick’s  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Government  of  England. 

M.  T. 

...  .  ■ 

TO  A  SNOWDROP. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Wh*-  dost  thou,  silver-vested  flower ! 

While  tempests  howl,  and  snow-storms  lower. 
Thus  boldly  brave  rude  Winter’s  power. 

And  rear  tby  head? 

Why  so  impatient  ?  Why  not  stay 
Till  zephyrs  drive  rude  blasts  away  ; 

And  day’s  bright  orb,  with  cheering  ray, 

Warm  thy  cold  bed? 

Why  stay  not  till  the  primrose  pale, 

With  simple  beauty  spots  the  vale. 

Till  violets  load  the  passing  gale 

With  luscious  balm  ? 

Till  moist-eyed  April’s  genial  showers. 

Bring  Flora’s  train  of  painted  flowers. 

And  songsters  fill  the  leafy  bowers 

With  music’s  charm ! 

Fair  flower !  thy  hardy  front  defies 
The  rigour  of  inclement  skies; 

The  blast  of  Winter  o’er  thee  flies 

'  Nor  chills  thy  form. 

Thus  virtue  stands  with  placid  mien, 

Whilst  whirlwinds  desolate  the  scene  ; 

And  cheered  by  Hope  with  mind  serene 

Smiles  at  the  storm  ! 


®f>e  ©osmopoUte. 

THE  POETRY  OF  LIFE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  But,  though  conceal’d,  to  every  purer  eye, 

Th’  informing  author  in  bis  works  appears.’' 

Thomson. 

“  Eyes  have  they,  and  see  not,”  is  in¬ 
deed  but  too  faithful  a  description  of  the 
generality  of  mankind,  whose  lack  of 
mental  vision  is  a  misfortune  approxi¬ 
mating  in  some  degree  to  that  of  an  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  corporeal  organs  of  sight. 
There  is,  however,  this  distinction  ob¬ 
servable  between  them  :  —  the  loss  of 
the  visual  orbs  of  the  body  generally 
strengthens  and  renders  more  delicately 
acute  the  remaining  senses,  whilst  lack 
of  the  “  mind’s  eye,”  as  it  chiefly  arises 
from  psychological  obtuseness,  augments 
the  disorder.  We  may  consider  those 
who  either  possess  no  mental  organ  of 
vision,  or  what  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  close  it,  as  labouring  under  a  heavy 
calamity  ;  they  grope  in  darkness  whilst 
others  walk  in  light ;  they  are  queru¬ 
lous  whilst  others  are  beneficent ;  they 
are  sorely  discontented  whilst  from  other 
hearts  arise  grateful  effusions  to  the 
source  of  the  blessings  and  beauties  of 
existence. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  are  they,  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  eyes  that  behold, 
and  hearts  that  enjoy  with  gratitude  the 
liberal  springs  of  bliss  dispensed  most 
abundantly  around  them  by  Supreme 
Beneficence.  The  perception  of  such 
combinations  of  good  I  may  not  inaptly 
term  the  poetry  of  life  ;  since,  perhaps, 
to  observe  and  appreciate  them,  requires 
somewhat  of  the  warmth,  vividness,  and 
vigour  of  the  poetic  temperament ;  some¬ 
what  of  that  bee-like,  minstrel  power 
which  extracts  beauty  and  sweetness 
from  apparent  deformity  and  bitterness ; 
and  somewhat  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
grasps  at  that  in  which  the  spirit’s  vital 
happiness  is  centered — order,  purity, 
truth,  loveliness,  and  heavenly  good. 
Now  let  us  gaze  around  us  for  awhile. 
How  beautiful  is  Creation  !  How  ini¬ 
mitable  the  forms,  colours,  odours,  and 
sounds,  spread  around  but  to  delight  us ! 
How  useful  and  how  exquisitely  agree¬ 
able  are  the  productions  of  the  Divine 
Hand,  intended  solely  for  the  service 
and  solace  of  man  !  “  Paternal  Deity  ’’ 
appears  in  every  variety  of  Creation : 
each  production  is  good  in  itself — re¬ 
ceives  good,  and  adds  its  quota  to  the 
universal  good  ;  but  we  cannot  trace  all 
the  ramifications  of  this  subject;  they 
are  exhaustless ;  and  yet  we  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  notice,  with  joy  and  gratitude, 
some  few  of  its  bearings,  which  we  re- 
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member  not  to  have  seen  adduced  here¬ 
tofore  in  support  of  the  exhilarating  fact 
that  God  has  designed  in  all  His  works 
the  supreme  felicity  of  His  creatures  ; 
whereiore  complains  man  of  the  misery 
of  the  world  ?  Let  him  open  the  eyes  of 
his  understanding,  and  in  beholding  the 
gracious  design  of  Creation  he  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  where  it  appears  subvert¬ 
ed,  he  has  but  himself  to  blame.  Let 
us  awhile  delightedly  regard  the  posi¬ 
tive  provision  that  has  been  made  in 
Creation  for  our  comfort ;  aye,  solely  for 
our  pleasurable  comfort.  How  delicate 
a  blue  is  the  sky  ;  cool  and  grateful  is  it 
to  the  sight,  and  justly  contrived  to  at¬ 
temper  the  warm,  vivid  rays  of  fiery 
orbs  to  the  tender  organs  of  corporeal 
vision.  It  might  have  been  scarlet, 
causing  an  intolerable  anguish  to  the 
aching  gaze,  and  flaming  over  a  wrorld 
withered  beneath  its  wrathful  hue. 
How  lovely  and  refreshing  is  the  ver¬ 
dant  gala-array  of  the  earth.  Had  its 
livery  been  black,  instead  of  exhilarating 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  proving  to  it  a 
vital  prescience  of  a  fairer  world,  it 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  soul  with 
a  gloom,  horrid  and  funereal  as  itself. 
How  delightful  is  the  pure,  soft,  and 
scented  summer-breeze.  How  invigo¬ 
rating  the  frosty  breath  of  winter. 
Blasts,  hot,  poisonous,  and  noisome, 
might,  instead,  have  continually  assailed 
the  lungs  of  tormented  animal  life,  and 
rendered  existence  a  penalty  of  enduring 
suffocation ;  and  how  then  would  have 
fared  vegetation  ?  How  cool,  clear,  in- 
oderous,  tasteless,  and  tempting  is 
water  ;  that  fluid  upon  which  depend 
the  lives  of  animals  and  vegetables  in¬ 
numerable  ;  it  might  have  been  as  re¬ 
volting  to  every  sense  as  it  is  now  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  granting  that  it  had  been 
flavoured  with  the  rarest  attar  of  rose 
or  violet,  the  taste  ever  recurring  in  our 
viands,  would  as  quickly  have  disgusted 
the  palled  appetite  as  the  occasional  in¬ 
fusion  of  fruits  and  flowers  now  gratifies. 
How  valuable  is  fire  ;  yet  it  might  have 
been  our  master  instead  of  our  servant, 
and  earth  itself  one  tremendous,  terrific 
volcano.  That  these  gifts  are  not  what 
they  might  have  been,  is  solely  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  design  evident  throughout 
Creation  of  securing  the  felicity  of  the 
creature  ;  but  besides  essential  comforts 
we  possess  luxuries  :  had  fruits  been 
necessary  to  our  preservation  in  mortal 
existence,  a  few,  a  very  few,  might  have 
sufficed  us  ;  but,  oh  !  what  a  countless 
variety  are  lavished  upon  ungrateful 
man,  all  exquisite  in  form,  colour, 
odour,  and  flavour  ;  all  tempting  the 
taste  and  amply  gratifying  it.  Had 


flowers  been  necessary  to  refresh  the 
springs  of  being,  a  few,  a  very  few, 
might  have  answered  the  purpose :  but, 
lo  !  earth  is  as  “  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,’’  gemmed  with  myriads  of  these 
exquisite  creations,  all  beautiful  and  in- 
mi  table  in  form,  texture,  colour,  and 
odour,  and  all  strewed  over  the  world, 
as  if  the  outpouring  of  a  hand,  which 
knew  not  how  to  restrain  its  glorious 
munificence.  Flowers  are  indeed  but 
emblems  of  His  countless  blessings — 
“  who  openeth  His  hand  and  filleth  all 
things  living  with  plenteousness.’’ — 
Flowers  are,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  “  Nature’s  jewels  incitements 
to  poetry  and  to  refined  sentiment. 
They  are  emblems  of  the  lovely,  the  in¬ 
nocent,  and  the  most  dear  ;  gentle  and 
delicious  memories  do  they  breathe  of 
the  absent  and  the  dead,  whilst  they  en¬ 
hance  the  beauty,  gaiety,  and  rapture  of 
the  living.  Oh,  man  !  cultivate  a  taste 
and  love  for  flowers — those  overflowings 
of  His  bounty  who  created  the  first 
Eden,  and  from  whom  we  hope  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  second  ;  and  that  taste  and 
love  will  form  a  portion  of  the  Poetry 
Life. 

Study  also  the  beauty,  order,  contri¬ 
vance,  and  utility  of  the  animal,  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  believe 
me,  a  mind  thus  cultivated  and  disposed 
to  interest  itself  in  the  exalted  works  of 
the  Author  of  Creation,  shall  never  fail 
in  the  essential  sources  of  happiness. 
Above  all,  direct  your  serious  attention 
to  your  own  species,  for  whose  use  and 
pleasure  these  invaluable  gifts  “  are, 
and  were,  created. ”  Man  is  in  himself 
a  Microcosm — a  miracle — and  you,  oh, 
reader,  are  one  of  those  fortunate  be¬ 
ings,  for  whom  the  excellency  of  Su¬ 
preme  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  hath  been, 
from  the  formation  of  all  things,  exert¬ 
ed,  and  will  be  for  ever  and  ever.  You 
are  framed  with  inimitable  beauty  and 
skill — with  grace  so  peerless,  and  art  so 
consummate — that  the  Lord  of  Life 
hath  condescended  to  wear  on  earth 
your  nature  and  likeness,  and  in  your 
semblance  to  ascend  into  the  Heaven  of 
Heavens.  You  might  have  been  made 
an  object  of  disgust  and  terror,  and  your 
delicately  sensitive  frame  a  source  of  un¬ 
utterable  anguish.  Think  what  had 
been  your  state  had  no  cutaneous  tegu¬ 
ment  veiled  from  vision  the  astonishing 
and  appalling  machinery  by  which  you 
u  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  being !” 
Imagine  what  had  been  your  sensations 
had  no  warm,  elastic  material  of  tem¬ 
pered  sensibility  shielded  a  frame  of 
acute  perception  from  those  external  as¬ 
saults,  which  would  then  have  imbued 
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it  with  excruciating  and  unutterable 
agony.  Where  then  would  have  been 
that  delight  and  golden  key  of  all  hearts 
— Beauty  ?  And  where  those  godlike 
interpretations  of  mind,  in  every  elo¬ 
quent  feature,  which  enthral  the  sensi¬ 
tive  spirit,  and  woo  it  to  immortal  af¬ 
fection  even  for  the  least  beautiful  of 
those  beings,  who  know  that  of  them  it 
is  written— “  I  have  called  ye  gods.” 
Let  our  contemplations  ascend  also 
from  such  indicators  of  mind  to  mind’s 
ineffable  charms  :  how  valuable  is  me¬ 
mory  ;  how  heavenly  is  affection ;  how 
captivating  and  various  is  talent ;  and 
how  exquisite  are  those  generous  and 
noble  influences  which  incite  the  soul 
to  divinest  actions,  and  exalt  it  in  the 
chain  of  being  to  a  rank  “  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels.”  Say,  ye  that 
are  adepts  in  the  art  of  making  your 
own  misery,  is  not  happiness  the  mani¬ 
fest  design  of  your  creation  ?  Are  ye 
not  endowed  with  faculties,  perceptions, 
and  varied  blessings,  adequate  to  this 
beneficent  end  ?  Have  ye  not  a  pure  and 
soothing  religion  to  sustain  ye  under  the 
affliction  of  natural  infirmities ;  and 
under  such  adverse  casualties  as  Provi¬ 
dence  in  everlasting  mercy  assigns  for 
your  portion  ?  Have  ye  not  also  a  pro¬ 
mise,  immutable  as  its  Maker,  of  immor¬ 
tal  existence  in  a  new  land,  whose  bliss 
so  far  transcends  the  completest  happi¬ 
ness  of  earth  as  to  defy  the  definition  by 
words  the  portraiture  by  imagination  ? 
And  with  all  this,  are  ye  not  miserable? 
Alas  !  “  my  people  do  not  consider, is 
the  tender  and  affecting  reproof,  which, 
if  applicable  to  sentient  beings  in  ages 
long  past,  is  unhappily  not  less  so  to 
such  in  the  present  day.  Would  man 
but  “  consider,”  soon  should  he  learn 
the  felicitous  art  of  extracting  the  sweet 
from  the  bitter  of  life  :  sunshine,  order, 
and  beauty,  would  be  apparent  where 
his  offuscated  vision  beholds  now  but 
darkness,  confusion,  and  deformity ;  his 
state  would  become  ameliorated,  his  na¬ 
ture  ennobled,  and  his  existence  (invul¬ 
nerable  to  puerile  cares,  and  the  dis¬ 
graceful  ebullition  of  conflicting  pas¬ 
sions)  would  roll  on  smoothly  in  a 
charmed  circle,  only  to  be  merged  at 
length  in  a  transcendently  blessed  eter¬ 
nity. 

Now,  this  Utopian  secret  of  living,  I 
have  ventured  figuratively  to  term  the 
Poetry  of  Life,  from  its  apparent  ana¬ 
logy  to  that  divine  art,  which  eminently 
soothes,  instructs,  irradiates,  and  enno¬ 
bles  human  nature  ;  and  into  which,  if 
fervent  feelings  and  exalted  imaginations 
enter,  it  is  but  to  adorn  and  recommend 
their  subjects  ;  to  withdraw  the  earth- 


bound  spirit  from  the  thraldrorn  of 
things  unworthy  its  attention,  and  to 
bestow  upon  it  a  prescience  of  its  de¬ 
stined  glory  and  divinely  blessed  abode. 

M.  L.  B. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

3|ut)ltt  Douvnats. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  LORD  BYRON  IN 
ITALY. 

( Concluded  from  page  268.) 

*  *  *  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 

weeks,  Byron  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  society  of  Milan.  When 
the  performances  for  the  evening  were 
over,  we  frequently  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  theatre,  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
beauties  who  passed  us  in  review.  Per¬ 
haps  few  cities  could  boast  such  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  lovely  women  as  that  which 
chance  had  collected  at  Milan  in  1817. 
Many  of  them  had  flattered  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  Byron  would  seek  an 
introduction  ;  but,  whether  from  pride, 
timidity,  or  a  remnant  of  dandyism, 
which  induced  him  to  do  exactly  the 
contrary  of  what  was  expected,  he  in¬ 
variably  declined  that  honour.  He 
seemed  to  prefer  a  conversation  on 
poetical  or  philosophical  subjects.  At 
the  theatre,  our  discussions  were  fre¬ 
quently  so  energetical  as  to  rouse  the 
indignation  of  the  pit.  One  evening,  in 
the  middle  of  philosophical  argument  on 
the  principle  of  utility ,  Silvio  Pellico,  a 
delightful  poet,  who  has  since  died  in 
an  Austrian  prison,  came  in  breathless 
haste  to  apprize  Lord  Byron  that  his 
friend  and  physician,  Polidori,  had  been 
arrested.  We  instantly  ran  to  the  guard¬ 
house.  It  turned  out  that  Polidori  had 
fancied  himself  incommoded  in  the  pit 
by  the  fur  cap  of  the  officer  on  guard, 
and  had  requested  him  to  take  it  off) 
alleging  that  it  impeded  his  view  of  the 
stage.  The  poet  Monti  had  accompa¬ 
nied  us,  and,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or 
twenty,  we  surrounded  the  prisoner. 
Every  one  spoke  at  once  :  Polidori  was 
beside  himself  with  passion,  and  his  face 
red  as  a  burning  coal.  Byron,  though 
he  too  was  in  a  violent  rage,  was  on  the 
contrary  pale  as  ashes.  His  patrician 
blood  boiled  as  he  reflected  on  the 
slight  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held.  I  have  little  doubt  but  at  that 
moment  he  regretted  the  wall  of  separa¬ 
tion  which  he  had  reared  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  ultra  party.  At  all  events, 
the  Austrian  officer  spied  the  leaven  of 
sedition  in  our  countenances,  and,  if  he 
was  versed  in  history,  probably  thought 
of  the  insurrection  of  Genoa,  in  1740. 
He  ran  from  the  guard-house  to  call  his 
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men,  who  seized  their  arms  that  had 
been  piled  on  the  outside.  Monti’s  idea 
was  excellent — “  Fortiamo  tutti ;  res- 
tmo  solamente  i  titolati.’)* — De  Breme 
remained,  with  the  Marquess  de  Sarti- 
rana,  his  brother,  Count  Confalonieri, 
and  Lord  Byron.  These  gentlemen  hav¬ 
ing  written  their  names  and  titles,  the 
list  was  handed  to  the  officer  on  guard, 
who  instantly  forgot  the  insult  offered 
to  his  fur  cap,  and  allowed  Polidori  to 
leave  the  guard- house.  In  the  evening, 
however,  the  doctor  received  an  order  to 
quit  Milan  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Foaming  with  rage,  he  swore  that  he 
would  one  day  return,  and  bestow 
manual  castigation  on  the  governor  who 
had  treated  him  with  so  little  re¬ 
spect.  He  did  not  return ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  a  bottle  of  Prussic  acid 
terminated  his  career — at  least,  sic  dici- 
tur.  The  morning  after  Polidori ’s  de¬ 
parture,  Byron,  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  me, 
complained  bitterly  of  persecution.  So 
little  was  I  acquainted  writh  i  titolati , 
to  use  Monti’s  expression,  that  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  heart  I  gave  his  lord- 
ship  the  following  counsel :  “  Realise,” 
said  I,  “four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  ;  twm  or  three  confidential  friends 
will  circulate  the  report  of  your  death, 
and  bestow  on  a  log  of  wood  the  honours 
of  Christian  burial  in  some  snug  retired 
spot — the  island  of  Elba,  suppose.  An 
authentic  account  of  your  decease  shall 
be  forwarded  to  England  ;  meanwhile, 
under  the  name  of  Smith  or  Wood,  you 
may  live  comfortably  and  quietly  at 
Lima.  When,  in  process  of  time,  Mr. 
Smith  or  Mr.  Wood  becomes  a  venerable 
gray-headed  old  gentleman,  he  may  even 
return  to  Europe,  and  purchase  from  a 
Roman  or  Parisian  bookseller,  a  set  of 
Childe  Harold ,  or  Lara ,  30th  edition, 
wTith  notes  and  annotations.  Moreover, 
when  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Wood  is  really 
about  to  make  his  exit  from  this  life,  he 
may,  if  he  pleases,  enjoy  one  bright  ori¬ 
ginal  moment :  thus  may  he  say — Lord 
Byron,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been 
numbered  with  the  dead,  even  nowT  lin¬ 
gers  on  this  side  of  eternity  :  I  am  the 
man  :  the  society  of  my  countrymen  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  so  insipid,  that  I  quitted 
them  in  disgust.”  “  My  cousin,  who  is 
heir  to  my  title,  owes  you  an  infinity  of 
thanks,”  coldly  replied  Byron.  I  re¬ 
pressed  the  repartee  which  hovered  on 
my  lips.  Byron  had  a  defect  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  the  spoiled  children  of  for¬ 
tune.  He  cherished  in  his  bosom  two  con¬ 
tradictory  inclinations.  He  wished  to  be 
received  as  a  man  of  rank,  and  admired 

*  Let  us  all  go  out :  let  those  only  remain  who 
are  titled  personages. 


as  a  brilliant  poet.  The  Elena  of  Mayer 
was  at  that  time  the  performance  most 
in  vogue  at  Milan.  The  public  pa¬ 
tiently  endured  two  miserable  acts,  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  sublime  sesteto 
in  the  third.  One  day,  when  it  was  sung 
with  more  than  ordinary  power,  I  was 
struck  with  the  expression  of  Byron’s 
eyes  ;  never  had  I  seen  any  thing  so 
enthusiastic.  Internally",  I  made  a  vow 
that  I  never  would,  of  my  own  free 
accord,  sadden  a  spirit  so  noble.  In  the 
evening,  I  recollect  that  some  one  al¬ 
luded  to  the  following  singular  sonnet 
of  Tasso,  in  which  the  poet  makes  a 
boast  of  incredulity  : 

“  Odi,  Filli.che  tuona  .... 

Ma  che  curar  dobbiam  che  faccla  Giove  ? 

Godiam  noi  qui,  s’egli  b  turbato  in  cielo, 

Tema  il  volgo  i  suoi  tuoini  .... 

Pera  il  mondo,  e  rovini !  a  me  non  cale 
Se  non  di  quel  che  piu  piace  e  diletta  ; 

Che,  se  terra  sard,  terra  ancor  fui.” 

Hear’st  thou,  Phyllis,  it  thunders  ? 

But  what  are  Jove’s  acts  to  us  ? 

Let  us  enjoy  ourselves  here  ;  if  he  be  troubled 
in  his  heaven. 

Vulgar  spirits  may  dread  his  thunder. 

Let  the  world  perish  and  fall  iu  ruins  :  I  care  not. 
Except  for  her  who  pleases  me  best : 

For  if  dust  I  shall  be,  dust  I  was. 

“  Those  verses,”  said  Byron,  “  were 
written  under  the  influence  of  spleen — 
nothing  more*  A  belief  in  the  Supreme 
Being  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
tender  and  warm  imagination  of  Tasso. 
He  was,  besides,  too  much  of  a  Pla- 
tonist  to  connect  together  the  links  of  a 
difficult  argument.  When  he  composed 
that  sonnet,  he  felt  the  inspiration  of  his 
genius,  and  probably  wanted  a  morsel  of 
bread  and  a  mistress.”  The  house  in 
which  Lord  Byron  resided  was  situated 
at  the  further  extremity  of  a  solitary 
quarter,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league 
from  the  Theatre  de  la  Scala.  The 
streets  of  Milan  were  at  that  time  much 
infested  with  robbers  during  the  night. 
Some  of  us,  forgetting  time  and  space 
in  the  charm  of  the  poet’s  conversation, 
generally  accompanied  him  to  his  own 
door,  and  on  our  return,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  multitude  of  intricate  suspi¬ 
cious-looking  streets.  This  circum¬ 
stance  gave  an  additional  air  of  romance 
to  the  noble  bard’s  retreat.  For  my 
part,  I  often  wondered  that  he  escaped 
being  laid  under  contribution.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  with  his  feelings  and 
ideas,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  felt 
peculiarly  mortified.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  practical  jokes  played  off  by  the 
knights  of  the  road  were  frequently  of 
the  most  ludicrous  description — at  least, 
to  all  but  the  sufferers.  The  weather 
was  cold,  and  the  pedestrian,  snugly  en- 
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veloped  in  his  cloak,  was  often  attacked 
by  some  dexterous  thief,  who,  gliding 
gently  behind  him,  passed  a  hoop  over 
his  head  down  to  his  elbows,  and  thus 
fettered  the  victim,  whom  he  afterwards 
pillaged  at  his  leisure.  Polidori  in¬ 
formed  us  that  Byron  often  composed  a 
hundred  verses  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  On  his  return  from  the  thea¬ 
tre  in  the  evening,  still  under  the  charm 
of  the  music  to  which  he  had  listened, 
he  would  take  up  his  papers,  and  re¬ 
duce  his  hundred  verses  to  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty.  When  he  had  in  this 
manner  put  together  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred,  he  sent  the  whole  to  Murray,  his 
publisher,  in  London.  He  often  sat  up 
all  night,  in  the  ardour  of  composition, 
and  drank  a  sort  of  grog  made  of  hol- 
lands  and  water — a  beverage  in  which 
he  indulged  rather  copiously  when  his 
Muse  was  coy.  But,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  he  was  not  addicted  to  excessive 
drinking,  though  he  has  accused  him¬ 
self  of  that  vice.  To  restrain  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  his  person  within  proper 
limits,  he  frequently  went  without  a 
dinner,  or,  at  most,  dined  on  a  little 
bread  and  a  solitary  dish  of  vegetables. 
This  frugal  meal  cost  but  a  franc  or 
two  ;  and  on  such  occasions  Byron  used, 
with  much  apparent  complacency,  to 
accuse  himself  of  avarice.  His  extreme 
sensibility  to  the  charms  of  music  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  chagrin  oc¬ 
casioned  by  his  domestic  misfortunes. 
Music  caused  his  tears  to  flow  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  thus  softened  the  asperity  of 
his  sufferings.  His  feelings,  however, 
on  this  subject,  were  those  of  a  debutant. 
When  he  had  heard  a  new  opera  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  twelvemonth,  he  was  often 
enraptured  with  a  composition  which 
had  previously  afforded  him  little  plea¬ 
sure,  or  which  he  had  even  severely  cri¬ 
ticised.  I  never  observed  Byron  in  a 
more  delightful  or  unaffected  vein  of 
gaiety,  than  on  the  day  when  we  made 
an  excursion  about  two  miles  from 
Milan,  to  visit  the  celebrated  echo  of 
la  Simonetta,  which  repeats  the  report 
of  a  pistol-shot  thirty  or  forty  times.  By 
way  of  contrast,  the  next  day,  at  a  grand 
dinner  given  by  Monsignor  de  Breme, 
his  appearance  was  lowering  as  that  of 
Talma  in  the  part  of  Nero.  Byron  ar¬ 
rived  late,  and  was  obliged  to  cross  a 
spacious  saloon,  in  which  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  him  and  his  club  foot.  Far 
from  being  the  indifferent  or  phlegmatic 
personage,  who  alone  can  play  the  dandy 
to  perfection,  Byron  was  unceasingly 
tyrannized  by  some  ruling  passion. — 
When  not  under  the  influence  of  nobler 
failings,  he  was  tormented  by  an  absurd 


vanity  which  urged  him  to  pretend  to 
every  thing.  But  his  genius  once  awak¬ 
ened,  his  faults  were  shaken  off  as  a 
garment  that  would  have  incommoded 
the  flight  of  his  imagination  :  the  poet 
soared  beyond  the  confines  of  earth,  and 
wafted  his  hearers  along  with  him. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  sublime  poem 
which  he  composed  one  evening  on  the 
subject  of  Castruccio- Castracani,  the 
Napoleon  of  the  middle  age.  Byron 
had  one  failing  in  common  with  all 
poets — an  extreme  sensibility  to  praise 
or  censure,  especially  when  coming  from 
a  brother  bard.  He  seemed  not  to  be 
aware,  that  judgments  of  this  nature  are 
generally  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  affecta¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  most  favourable  can 
only  be  termed  certificates  of  resem¬ 
blance.  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 
astonishing  effect  produced  on  Lord 
Byron  by  the  view  of  a  fine  painting  of 
Daniel  Crespi.  The  subject  was  taken 
from  the  well-known  story  of  a  monk 
supposed  to  have  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  who,  whilst  his  brethren 
were  chanting  the  service  of  the  dead 
around  his  bier  in  the  church  at  mid¬ 
night,  was  said  to  have  suddenly  lifted 
the  funeral  pall,  and  quitted  his  coffin, 
exclaiming,  “  Justo  judicio  Dei  damna - 
tus  sum!”  We  were  unable  to  wrest 
Byron  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
picture,  which  produced  on  his  mind  a 
sensation  amounting  to  horror.  To  in¬ 
dulge  his  humour  on  this  point,  we 
mounted  our  horses  in  silence,  and  rode 
slowly  towards  a  monastery,  at  a  little 
distance,  where  he  shortly  afterwards 
overtook  us. — Byron  turned  up  his  lips 
with  an  incredulous  sneer  when  he 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  are 
ten  Italian  dialects  instead  of  one,  and 
that  amongst  the  whole  population  of 
Italy,  only  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
Sienna,  and  Florence,  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  it  is  written.  Silvio  Pellico 
once  said  to  him — “  The  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  the  ten  or  twelve  Italian  dialects, 
unknown  beyond  the  Alps,  is  the  Vene¬ 
tian.  The  Venetians  are  the  French  of 
Italy.”  “  They  have,  then,  some  comic 
poet  living  ?”  “  Yes,”  replied  Pellico, 

“  a  charming  poet ;  but  as  his  comedies 
are  not  allowed  to  be  performed,  he 
composes  them  under  the  form  of  sa¬ 
tires.  The  name  of  this  delightful  poet 
is  Buratti ;  and  every  six  months,  by 
the  governor’s  order,  he  pays  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  prisons  of  Venice.”  In 
my  opinion,  this  conversation  with  Silvio 
Pellico  gave  the  tone  to  Byron’s  subse¬ 
quent  poetical  career.  He  eagerly  de¬ 
manded  the  name  of  the  bookseller  who 
sold  M.  Buratti’s  works  ;  and  as  he 
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was  accustomed  to  the  expression  of 
Milanese  bluntness,  the  question  ex¬ 
cited  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  expense. 
Pie  was  soon  informed,  that  if  Buratti 
wished  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  prison, 
the  appearance  of  his  works  in  print 
would  infallibly  lead  to  the  gratification 
of  his  desire  ;  and  besides,  where  could 
a  printer  be  found  hardy  enough  to  run 
his  share  of  the  risk  ?  An  incomplete 
manuscript  of  Buratti  cost  from  three  to 
four  sequins.  The  next  day,  the  charm¬ 
ing  Comtessina  N.  was  kind  enough  to 
lend  her  collection  to  one  of  our  party. 
Byron,  who  imagined  himself  an  adept 
in  the  language  of  Dante  and  Ariosto, 
was  at  first  rather  puzzled  by  Buratti’s 
manuscript.  We  read  over  with  him 
some  of  Goldoni’s  comedies,  which  ena¬ 
bled  him  at  last  to  comprehend  Buratti’s 
satires.  One  of  our  Italian  friends  was 
even  immoral  enough  to  lend  him  a  copy 
of  Baffo’s  sonnets.  What  a  crime  this 
had  been  in  the  eyes  of  Southey  !  W'hat 
a  pity  he  was  not,  at  an  earlier  period, 
made  acquainted  with  the  atrocious 
deed  !  I  persist  in  thinking,  that  for 
the  composition  of  Beppo ,  and  subse¬ 
quently  of  Don  Juan ,  Byron  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  reading  af  Buratti’s  poe¬ 
try.  Venice  is  a  distinct  world,  of  which 
the  gloomy  society  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
can  form  no  conception  :  care  is  there  a 
subject  of  mockery.  The  poetry  of 
Buratti  alw'ays  excites  a  sensation  of 
enthusiastic  delight  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Venetian  populace.  Never,  in  my  pre¬ 
sence,  did  black  and  white,  as  the  Vene¬ 
tians  themselves  say,  produce  a  similar 
effect.  Here,  however,  I  ceased  to  act 
the  part  of  an  eye-witness  ;  and  here, 
consequently,  I  close  my  narrative. 

Foreign  Literary  Gazette. 
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TIGERS. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  thus  describes  the  dread  of  tigers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bencoolen : — 

“  The  only  inconvenience  will  arise 
from  the  tigers  and  elephants,  which 
abound  in  the  vicinity ;  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers  told  me  that  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  were  carried  off  by  tigers  ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  has  not 
lost  some  of  its  members  by  them.  In 
many  parts,  the  people  would  seem  to 
have  resigned  the  empire  to  these  ani¬ 
mals,  taking  but  few  precautions  against 
them,  and  regarding  them  as  sacred  ; 
they  believe  in  transmigration,  and  call 
them  their  nene,  or  grandfather.  On  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  this  coast. 


upwards  of  a  hundred  people  were  car¬ 
ried  off  by  tigers  during  the  last  year. 
When  a  tiger  enters  a  village,  the  foolish 
people  frequently  prepare  rice  and  fruits, 
and  placing  them  at  the  entrance  as  an 
offering  to  the  animal,  conceive  that,  by 
giving  him  this  hospitable  reception,  he 
will  be  pleased  with  their  attention,  and 
pass  on,  without  doing  them  harm.  They 
do  the  same  on  the  approach  of  the 
small-pox,  and  thus  endeavour  to  lay 
the  evil  spirit  by  kind  and  hospitable 
treatment.” 

Lady  Raffles  had  an  instance  of  these 
superstitious  fears  of  the  natives,  on  a 
journey  into  the  interior  : 

“  The  coolies,  in  passing  through  the 
forest,  came  upon  a  tiger,  crouched  on 
the  path ;  they  immediately  stopped, 
and  addressed  him  in  terms  of  supplica¬ 
tion,  assuring  him  they  were  poor  peo- 

{)le,  carrying  the  tuan  basar ,  great  man’s 
uggage,  who  would  be  very  angry  with 
them  if  they  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and 
therefore  they  implored  permission  to 
pass  quietly,  and  without  molestation. 
The  tiger,  being  startled  at  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  got  up  and  walked  quietly 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest ;  and  they 
came  on,  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  their  petition  that 
they  passed  in  safety.” 


PANORAMA  OF  THE  MAINE. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Leigh’s  inge¬ 
nious  River  Views,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Panorama  of  the  Rhine,  noticed  in  our 
12th  volume.  It  represents  the  river 
and  the  adjacent  country,  from  Mayence 
to  Frankfort,  drawn  from  nature  by 
F.  W.  Delkeskamp,  and  delicately  ac- 
quatinted  by  John  Clark.  The  forests, 
vineyards,  and  towns  are  of  microscopic 
interest,  and  so  distinctly  shown  as  to 
make  the  voyage  with  the  eye  of  ex¬ 
haustless?  curiosity.  Hochheim,  surJ 
rounded  by  vineyards,  is  of  prominent 
attraction,  and  vies  with  the  more  intel¬ 
lectual  interest  of  Frankfort.  Altogether 
this  Panorama  is  a  delightful  represen¬ 
tation. 


THE  NUTMEG  TREE 

Is  exceedingly  beautiful :  it  bears  in 
profusion,  spreads  its  branches  in  a  wide 
circle,  and  the  fruit  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  ;  the  outside  co¬ 
vering,  or  shell,  is  of  a  rich  cream  colour, 
and  resembles  a  peach  ;  this  bursts,  and 
shows  the  dark  nut,  encircled  and  che¬ 
quered  with  mace  of  the  brightest  crim¬ 
son  ;  and,  when  contrasted  with  the 
deep  emerald  green  leaf,  is  delightfully 
grateful  to  the  eye. — Lady  Raffles. 
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HERALDRY. 

New  editions  of  Clark’s  “  Introduction 
to  Heraldry ,”  and  “  The  Heraldry  of 
Crests ,”  are  before  us,  and  allow  us  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  them  to 
the  students  of  Heraldry,  as  the  best 
arranged  books  for  the  subject.  The  first 
work  has  stood  the  test  of  half  a  century , 
and  both  the  present  editions  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  style  which  corresponds  with 
the  extensive  patronage  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  public. 


THE  SPORTSMAN’S  VOCAL  CABINET. 

Mr.  Armiger,  the  editor  of  Howitt’s 
British  Preserve ,  proposes  to  assemble 
under  this  title,  scarce,  curious,  and 
original  songs  and  ballads  relative  to 
Racing,  Hunting,  Coursing,  Shooting, 
Hawking,  Angling,  Archery,  Cricket- 
ting,  &c.  The  design  is  good  and  as 
far  as  we  have  seen,  (two  parts)  well 
executed. 

Perhaps  no  species  of  harmony  has 
more  of  the  true  spirit  of  conviviality  than 
sporting  songs.  There  is  so  much  good 
and  jovial  feeling,  associated  with  rural 
sports,  that  we  would  not  give  a  whit 
for  the  heart  that  could  not  enter  into 
their  enjoyment.  They  are  utterly  de¬ 
void  of  affectation  or  false  feeling,  and 
in  the  same  ratio  are  to  be  cherished  for 
the  good  and  kindly  bonds  by  which 
they  hold  together  friends  and  associates. 
We  remember  passing  some  of  our 
earlier  days  in  the  participation  of  these 
delights—  and  never,  never  has  it  been 
our  lot  to  number  happier  hours  even 
among  the  more  studied  and  artificial 
pleasures  of  society. 


LARGE  FLOWER. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  describing  a 
journey  beyond  Bencoolen,  says 

“  The  most  important  discovery  was 
a  gigantic  flower,  of  which  I  can  hardly 
attempt  to  give  anything  like  a  just  de¬ 
scription  :  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  flower  in  the  world, 
and  is  so  distinct  from  every  other,  that 
I  know  not  to  what  I  can  compare  it. 
Its  dimensions  will  astonish  you — it  mea¬ 
sured  across  from  the  extremity  of  the 
petals  rather  more  than  a  yard  ;  the 
nectarium  was  nine  inches  wide,  and  as 
deep — estimated  to  contain  a  gallon  and 
a  half  of  water  ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
whole  flower,  fifteen  pounds.” 

But  the  whole  vegetable  part  of  the 
creation  is  here  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

“  There  is  nothing  more  striking  in 
the  Malayan  forests  than  the  grandeur 
of  the  vegetation  :  the  magnitude  of  the 
flowers,  creepers,  and  trees,  contrasts 


strikingly  with  the  stunted,  and,  I  had 
almost  said,  pigmy  vegetation  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Compared  with  our  forest-trees, 
your  largest  oak  is  a  mere  dwarf.  Here 
we  have  creepers  and  vines  entwining 
larger  trees,  and  hanging  suspended  for 
more  than  a  hundred  feet,  in  girth  not 
less  than  a  man’s  body,  and  many  much 
thicker  ;  the  trees  seldom  under  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  generally  approaching  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  in 
height.  One  tree  that  we  measured 
was,  in  circumference,  nine  yards  !  and 
this  is  nothing  to  one  I  measured  in 
Java.” 


iftflaimers  &  Customs  of  alligations. 


We  extract  the  following  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recent  Grand  Dress  Ball  at 
Constantinople,  from  the  Standard  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  novelty  and  attractive  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  details  well  befit  them  for 
this  division  of  The  Mirror. 

“  Constantinople,  Feb.  18,  1830. 

“  This  being  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
kind  in  Turkey,  and  as  the  officers  of 
state  and  others  of  distinction  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend,  a  lively  interest  has 
been  excited  in  Pera,  and  for  weeks  the 
subject  has  engrossed  conversation  among 
the  beau  monde. 

“  Having  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  his  Excellency  Count  Guilleminot 
a  card  of  invitation,  I  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  not  only  of  seeing  the 
Turkish  officers,  but  also  the  corps  di¬ 
plomatique  and  la  societe  of  Pera. 

“  About  eight  o’clock  I  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  palace,  a  very  splendid 
edifice,  situated  in  a  garden  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  hill  on  which  Pera  is  built. 
In  the  lobby  there  was  a  line  of  domes- 
tiques  in  uniform,  leading  from  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  door  of  the  grand  saloon. 
On  entering  it,  and  close  to  the  door, 
we  found  the  band  of  the  Russian  frigate 
now  here,  in  full  uniform  (which  had 
been  offered  by  the  officers  for  the  occa¬ 
sion).  Passing  through  the  saloon  we 
entered  the  audience  chamber,  a  most 
magnificent  room,  and  of  great  extent, 
covered  with  a  very  rich  carpet,  com¬ 
posed  of  one  entire  piece.  On  the  west 
end  was  the  throne,  a  richly  gilt  chair, 
elevated  a  step  from  the  floor,  on  which 
was  a  canopy  of  crimson  silk,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  gold  fringe  and  tassels.  Imme¬ 
diately  opposite,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  was  a  very  large  full-length  por¬ 
trait  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  On 
the  left,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
in  a  recess,  was  a  richly  gilt  table,  on 
which  stood  a  clock  of  most  beautiful 
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workmanship.  On  the  opposite  side 
was  a  chimney,  with  an  elegant  marble 
mantel-piece,  over  which  was  a  mirror 
of  uncommon  size  and  great  value.  Di¬ 
vans,  or  sofas,  surrounded  the  room. 
On  the  left  of  the  throne  the  ambassa¬ 
dress  and  her  amiable  daughter  were 
seated,  and  on  entering  the  chamber  we 
were  presented  to  her  ladyship,  and 
afterwards  to  his  excellency  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  who  was  also  in  the  chamber.  I 
then  visited  the  set  of  rooms,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  large  saloon,  a  number  of 
splendidly  furnished  apartments,  and  a 
billiard  room,  all  adorned  with  many  fine 
and  old  paintings. 

“  On  the  arrival  of  the  ladies,  some 
gentlemen  in  waiting,  dressed  in  charac¬ 
ter,  as  Spanish  grandees,  knights  in  ar¬ 
mour,  cfec.,  received  them  at  the  door  of 
the  saloon,  and  escorted  them  to  the 
audience  chamber.  The  company  as¬ 
sembled  rapidly  at  a  little  before  nine 
o’clock.  Those  dressed  in  character 
(who  had  assembled  in  a  large  and 
magnificent  saloon  below)  were  an¬ 
nounced,  and  a  double  line  was  formed 
by  the  company  from  the  entrance 
through  the  saloon  and  chamber  of  au¬ 
dience  to  the  spot  where  the  ambassa¬ 
dress  was  seated.  The  characters  were 
all  extremely  well  dressed  (some  in 
masks,  but  chiefly  without  them),  but 
so  numerous  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe  them.  There  were 
knights  in  ancient  armour,  Spanish 
grandees,  a  knight  of  Malta  in  scaled 
armour,  a  knight  in  full  armour,  cer¬ 
tainly  seven  feet  high  (a  Russian  gentle¬ 
man  on  his  travels  to  Jerusalem),  Swiss, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  peasants,  Alba¬ 
nians,  Turks,  Circassians,  Persians,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Scotch  Highlanders,  Arabians,  an 
African  pr,ince  in  natural  dress  (a  well- 
supported  character),  and,  in  short, 
every  species  of  Oriental  costume.  A 
fine  character  in  mask  wras  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  dressed,  one  half  of  his  coat  in 
scarlet  uniform,  with  epaulette,  and  mili¬ 
tary  boot,  the  other  half  an  antique 
court  dress  of  black,  with  a  white  stock¬ 
ing  on  the  other  leg,  and  one  half  of  his 
hair  jet  black,  the  other  powdered  white 
as  snow.  This  character  was  extremely 
well  managed.  Another  fine  character 
was  one  caricaturing  modern  female 
dress,  as  big  as  a  tun ;  her  lacings  evinc¬ 
ed  a  fruitless  attempt  to  conquer  nature 
by  squeezing  herself  into  shape,  and  on 
her  head  she  had  a  burmah  (the  head¬ 
dress  of  the  Frank  ladies)  bigger  than 
any  old  Dutch  corn- fan  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Communipaw.  There 
was  a  couple  of  English  midshipmen 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  doctors  in  the 


year  1701,  with  large  cocked  hats,  and 
their  hair  and  faces  powdered ;  and  a 
magician,  harlequin,  a  devil  and  his  imps, 
men  in  iemale  garbs,  ifcc.  &c.  Among 
the  ladies  were  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (a 
very  handsome  woman),  Spanish,  Bis¬ 
cayan,  and  Italian  signoras  and  pea¬ 
sants,  Jewesses,  sultanas,  Circassians, 
Turkish  ladies,  and  highland  lasses,  all 
dressed  in  full  costumes.  Shortly  after 
the  characters  were  presented  a  bustle 
was  discovered  at  the  door  of  the  saloon, 
and  a  giant,  twelve  feet  high,  entered, 
and  was  presented.  The  dress  was  a 
kind  of  Chinese  cap,  and  a  scarlet  cloak 
reaching  to  the  ground.  He  made  his 
bow  to  the  ambassadress,  and  then  took 
his  station  in  the  saloon.  This  was  ex¬ 
tremely  well  managed,  and  I  understood 
was  a  design  of  his  excellency’s.  It  was 
effected  by  a  figure  moving  by  springs 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man. 
Shortly  thereafter  another  bustle  at  the 
door  excited  attention,  and  the  devil 
himself  on  two  sticks,  ten  feet  high, 
entered,  and  after  presentation  walked 
about  the  saloon  with  the  giant.  This 
character  was  wTell  dressed,  and  his  Sa¬ 
tanic  majesty’s  conduct  was  highly  ap¬ 
probated.  The  actor  was  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  mounted  on  stilts,  with  a  bear¬ 
skin  dress  reaching  to  the  ground  and 
well  imagined  mask.  Then  came  a 
group  of  tour  masked  musicians,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  year  1700,  with 
large  cocked  hats,  long-skirted  coats, 
and  buttons  two  inches  in  diameter — 
one  was  all  white,  another  sky-blue,  the 
third  pink,  and  the  fourth  yellow.  A 
drum  and  tambourine  now  announced 
that  something  novel  was  approaching, 
and  a  showman  entered  with  a  caravan 
ot  wild  beasts,  cfcc.  a  show  picture,  from 
which  he  described  the  subjects  with 
great  humour.  By  and  by  the  band 
struck  up,  and  a  cotillon  was  danced  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  sultana,  a  Min- 
grelian  girl,  and  a  bonny  Scotch  lassie  in 
highland  dress.  The  gentlemen  were  a 
Spanish  grandee,  an  Arabian,  an  Alba- 
banian,  and  a  highlander,  the  latter  com¬ 
pletely  and  correctly  dressed,  with  kilt, 
plaid,  and  spleuchin,  pistols,  dirk,  and 
powder-horn.  The  dancing  was  excel¬ 
lent,  particularly  the  Scotch  couple  (a 
Mr.  Buchanan,  secretary  of  the  English 
legation,  and  the  wife  of  an  English 
merchant),  who  bore  off  the  bell  in  both 
dress  and  dancing,  and  were  decidedly 
the  best  supported  characters  of  the 
party. 

“  When  the  cotillon  was  ended  the 
masked  musicians — a  fiddle,  guitar,  cla¬ 
rionet,  and  flute — took  their  places  in 
the  centre  of  the  saloon  and  began  a 
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waltz,  and  here  was  a  scene  of  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  novelty  and  interest,  by  the 
strange  association  of  characters  in  the 
waltz.  As  each  couple  waltzed  round 
the  large  ring  and  withdrew,  their  places 
were  instantly  taken  up  by  pairs  equally 
bizarre.  After  the  musicians  had  per¬ 
formed  one  waltz,  the  band  played  a  co¬ 
tillon,  but  shortly  thereafter  the  waltz 
was  called  for,  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  favourite  dance  for  the  evening.  It 
was  impossible  to  behold  this  scene  with¬ 
out  delight — the  perpetual  change  of 
couples,  and  the  odd  combination  of  cha¬ 
racters,  kept  the  fancy  continually  on 
the  stretch.  I  left  the  dancing-room, 
and  visited  the  Chamber  of  Audience 
and  the  different  rooms.  Here  were  all 
the  ambassadors,  the  corps  diplomatique, 
and  other  distinguished  characters. 
Count  Orloff  (one  of  the  handsomest 
men  I  have  ever  seen)  in  his  splendid 
uniform  and  decorations,  and  with  his 
aides,  made  a  most  conspicuous  and  fine 
appearance ;  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Grand  Seignor  (but  dressed  in  the  Cir¬ 
cassian  costume),  a  number  of  Turkish 
officers  (two  of  whom  were  blacks),  and 
all  the  Russian  and  English  officers  now 
in  Constantinople.  The  two  negroes 
were  eunuchs  and  officers  of  high  rank 
in  the  Seraglio  ;  they  wore  the  modern 
military  uniform,  with  a  diamond  star 
on  the  left  breast,  and  were,  doubtless, 
here  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this  strange  and  novel  scene 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Seraglio.  They  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  with  great  propriety 
and  politeness.  Some  of  the  female 
masks  were  particularly  attentive  to  the 
Turkish  officers.  One  frolicsome  hussy, 
dressed  in  nankeen  cap  and  gown,  was 
uncommonly  attentive  to  the  sultan’s 
aide-de-camp,  and  actually  made  him 
walk  arm-in-arm  with  her  through  the 
whole  suite  of  apartments  ;  and  he  had 
no  idea  but  that  it  was  a  female  who  had 
taken  such  a  fancy  to  him. 

“  In  the  apartment  next  adjoining  the 
audience  chamber  there  were  three  card- 
tables,  at  one  of  which  County  Orloff, 
Mons.  de  Ribeaupierre,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  and  English  ambassadors,  formed 
the  party.  The  Turkish  officers  seem¬ 
ed  to  take  great  interest  in  the  game ; 
but  the  dance,  the  dance,  absorbed  every 
thing  else,  by  its  continued  novelty  and 
interest. 

“  At  twelve  o’clock  supper  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  gentlemen  escorted  the 
ladies  to  the  supper-room,  where  about 
forty  were  accommodated  at  a  time,  the 
gentlemen  standing  behind  and  waiting 
upon  the  ladies.  After  supper  the  dance 
was  resumed,  and  continued  with  un¬ 


abated  interest  until  five  in  the  morning. 
On  the  whole  this  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  parties  ever  given.  There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  600  persons  pre¬ 
sent,  and  every  one  was  delighted  and 
felt  loth  to  depart. 

“  You  will  expect  me  now  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  ladies,  but,  alas,  I 
am  aground  here.  I  have  all  my  life  paid 
so  little  attention  to  the  affaires  de  mode 
that  I  know  not  how  to  begin.  I  should 
feel  much  more  in  my  element  if  I  had 
to  describe  the  rigging  of  a  fine  ship  ; 
but  as  I  must  say  something  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  can  only  remark  that  the  ladies 
were  all  superbly  dressed,  and  completely 
in  the  French  style,  with  a  great  profu¬ 
sion  of  jewels.  The  demoiselles  gene¬ 
rally  wore  flowers  entwined  in  their 
hair,  and  the  elder  ones  the  beautiful 
burmah  (a  turban  head-dress)  so  gene¬ 
rally  worn  by  the  Frank  ladies  of  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople.  Their  complexions 
are  uncommonly  fine,  and  there  was  as 
much  beauty  displayed  as  any  country 
could  produce  on  a  similar  occasion. 
There  being  few  or  no  wheel  carriages 
in  this  part  of  the  world  the  ladies  came 
and  returned  in  sedan  chairs. 

“  I  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing  any 
of  the  Turkish  ministers,  two  of  the 
principal  ones  being  sick ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  Ramazan  (or  their  Lent)  being 
close  at  hand  it  was  conjectured  that 
this  circumstance  might  have  deterred 
them.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  was 
never  more  gratified  in  my  life.  At  this 
fete  were  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Mr.  O.  and  my¬ 
self  being  the  only  ones  from  the  western 
world  we  had  not  only  the  honour  of  re¬ 
resenting  our  own  country  but  a  whole 
emisphere,  and,  next  to  the  giant  and 
the  Russian  knight  in  armour,  our  coun¬ 
tryman  was  the  tallest  of  the  party.” 

dPiite  arts. 

COLONEL  batty’s  VIEWS  OF  EUROPEAN 

CITIES.  NO.  II. 

Gibraltar. 

We  noticed  at  some  length,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  number  of  this  very 
beautiful  work ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
add  that  the  number  before  us  fully  sus¬ 
tains  the  high  character  we  have  given 
of  the  previous  portion. 

The  present  Number  contains  a  Vig¬ 
nette  and  Five  Views.  The  former  re¬ 
presents  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  from  the 
Mediterranean  Shore,  and  is  exquisitely 
engraved  by  R.  Wallis.  The  first  view, 
Gibraltar,  from  the  Bay  Side,  is  by 
George  Cooke.  The  rock  rises  majes- 
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tically  above  the  water  of  the  bay,  and 
the  town  and  castle  are  seen  on  the 
slope  at  its  foot.  In  the  distance,  be¬ 
hind  the  Mole,  the  mountains  of  the 
Barbary  coast  rear  their  lofty  heads. 
This  plate  is  one  of  the  finest  marine 
pieces  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
The  lights  of  the  heavy,  squally  sky, 
the  foam  of  the  busy  waves,  and  the 
bold,  etchy  shore  or  foreground,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  managed  by  the  artist.  The 
outline  of  the  rock,  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  finish  of  the  stupendous 
mass  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  com¬ 
mended  :  indeed,  the  same  terms  will 
apply  to  the  w’hole  scene. 

The  second  view,  or  great  western 
face  of  the  mountain,  with  the  town, 
old  Moorish  castle,  and  the  modern  de¬ 
fences,  is  of  great  picturesque  beauty, 
though  wre  are  bound  to  confess  not 
equal  in  execution  to  the  previous  plate. 
The  point  of  view  is  still  very  attractive. 
“  The  Moorish  castle,  whose  massy 
towers  are  seen  above  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  town,  was  built,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  Arabic  inscription  still  visible, 
in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Walid,  soon 
after  the  period  of  the  Moors  landing 
here.  It  is  chiefly  constructed  of  tapia, 
or  cement,  moulded  in  frames,  and  the 
whole  incrusted  with  cement  of  a  finer 
quality  :  the  cupolas  and  arches  are  of 
brickwork.  These  w^alls  and  towers 
have  become  so  indurated  by  time,  that, 
during  the  great  siege,  the  shot  from 
the  enemy’s  cannon  made  but  little  im¬ 
pression  on  them.  Independent  of  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  this  scene, 
it  is  interesting  from  exhibiting  the 
point  against  which  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed  dur¬ 
ing  the  memorable  siege.  From  the 
warm  reception  given  to  the  assailants, 
the  battery  on  the  Mole  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Devil’s  Tongue.  Gibraltar 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors 
from  the  period  when  they  first  took  it, 
a.  d.  711,  for  about  750  years,  when 
the  Spaniards  again  got  possession  of  it. 
On  July  23,  1704,  Sir  George  Rook, 
w'ith  the  combined  English  and  Dutch 
fleets,  cannonaded  Gibraltar.  On  the 
24th,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  this  im¬ 
portant  fortress  surrendered  to  the 
English.” 

Gibraltar,  from  above  Camp  Bay,  is 
the  third  plate,  and  has  even  more  pic¬ 
turesque  effect  than  its  predecessor. 
Large  masses  of  rock  jut  out  into  the 
great  bay,  and  form  several  small  bays, 
and  with  the  craggy  cliffs,  and  bold 
crest  of  the  mountain,  are  beautifully 
executed. 

The  fourth  view,  Gibraltar  from  Eu- 


ropa  Point,  is  by  E.  Goodall,  and  is  a 
truly  terrific  scene.  “  The  blue  Medi¬ 
terranean,  at  times  so  placid  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  is  subject  to  violent  tempests, 
which  sometimes  come  on  so  rapidly 
and  unexpectedly  as  to  require  great 
caution  in  its  navigation.  The  effect  of 
one  of  these  storms  just  clearing  off  has 
been  chosen  as  most  appropriate  to  the 
savage  grandeur  of  the  scene.” 

The  fifth  plate,  Gibraltar,  from  Ca¬ 
talan  Bay,  is  admirably  engraved  by 
Willmore,  and  forms  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  sullen  sublimity  of  the  scene 
last  described.  It  is  an  exquisite  sunlit 
view,  and  sparkles  at  every  point.  The 
little  bay  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in 
nature.  Among  the  artist’s  effects,  the 
distant  light,  and  light  fleecy  clouds, 
are  managed  with  great  skill.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  mention,  that  “  during 
the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  17 55, 
it  is  said  that  the  sands  at  Catalan  Bay 
sank  several  feet,  and  large  masses  of 
the  rock  rolled  down  into  the  sea.  On 
the  same  occasion,  the  Mediterranean 
also,  at  this  point,  rose  and  fell  repeat¬ 
edly,  nearly  seven  feet.” 


A  <(  BROWN  ”  STUDY. 

This  is  an  effective  little  mezzotint, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Frederick 
James  Havell.  The  scene  is  an  artist’s 
studio ,  or  in  plain  English,  his  garret, 
with  models,  sketches,  easel,  pallets, 
and  colours  placed  or  rather  strewed 
about  the  uncarpeted  floor  and  un¬ 
papered  walls,  with  all  the  neglige  air 
of  genius.  The  artist  occupies  the  only 
chair  ;  he  is,  as  our  friend  Leigh  Hunt 
would  say,  “  feet  on  the  fenderish  ” — 
and  in  a  brown  study.  The  print, 
though  only  double  the  size  of  a  lady’s 
hand,  is  full  of  interesting  details,  and 
the  little  appurtenances  of  art  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  are  grouped  with  much 
skill. 


LANDSCAPE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Part  I.  of  this  beautiful  work  contains 
germs  of  high  promise.  The  views  are 
four  in  number,  1.  Arran,  for  the  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,  with  its  “  thunder- 
splitten  peaks,” — an  exquisite  marine 
view,  by  Daniell.  2.  Doune  Castle,  a 
delightful  sunset,  for  Waverley,  after 
J.  D.  Harding.  3.  Penrith,  from  the 
same  Novel,  after  Dewint.  4.  Win¬ 
dermere,  for  Guy  Mannering  from  the 
chaste  and  delicate  pencil  of  Westall. 
The  whole  are  finely  engraved  by  E. 
Finden,  and  will  even  add  a  charm  to 
the  works  they  are  intended  to  accom¬ 
pany.  This  is  no  mean  praise. 
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Jbclmor; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS . 


LAST  HOURS  OF  NELSON. 

The  editor  of  the  Family  Library  has 
very  judiciously  reprinted  Dr.  Southey’s 
Life  of  Nelson — 44  the  best  written  piece 
of  biography  in  the  language’’ — as  the 
Twelfth  Number  of  the  abovementioned 
Miscellany.  Hundreds  of  our  readers 
have,  doubtless,  seen  the  original  work  : 
as  every  line  of  it  may  be  read  and 
read  again  with  increasing  delight,  we 
do  not  search  for  the  interpolations  in 
the  present  edition — but  quote  one  of 
the  best  written  portions  entire  : — 

44  It  had  been  part  of  Nelson’s  prayer, 
that  the  British  fleet  might  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  humanity  in  the  victory 
which  he  expected.  Setting  an  example 
himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to  cease 
firing  upon  the  Redoubtable,  supposing 
that  she  had  struck,  because  her  great 
guns  were  silent ;  for,  as  she  carried  no 
flag,  there  was  no  means  of  instantly 
ascertaining  the  fact.  From  this  ship, 
which  he  had  thus  twice  spared,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  death.  A  ball  fired  from  her 
mizen-top,  which,  in  the  then  situation 
of  the  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  yards  from  that  part  of  the  deck 
where  he  was  standing,  struck  the  epau¬ 
lette  on  his  left  shoulder,  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  after  one,  just  in  the  heat  of  action. 
He  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which 
was  covered  with  his  poor  secretary’s 
blood.  Hardy,  who  was  a  few  steps 
from  him,  turning  round,  saw  three  men 
raising  him  up. — 4  They  have  done  for 
me  at  last,  Hardy,’  said  he. — 4  I  hope 
not,’  cried  Hardy. — 4  Yes  !’  he  replied; 

4  my  back-bone  is  shot  through.’  Yet 
even  now,  not  for  a  moment  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they 
were  carrying  him  down  the  ladder,  that 
the  tiller  ropes,  which  had  been  shot 
away,  were  not  yet  replaced,  and  order¬ 
ed  that  new  ones  should  be  rove  imme¬ 
diately  : — then,  that  he  might  not  be 
seen  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  covered  his  face  and  his 
stars. — Had  he  but  concealed  these 
badges  of  honour  from  the  enemy,  Eng¬ 
land,  perhaps,  would  not  have  had  cause 
to  receive  with  sorrow  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  cockpit  was 
crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men ; 
over  whose  bodies  he  was  with  some 
difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid  upon  a  pal¬ 
let  in  the  midshipman’s  berth.  It  was 
soon  perceived,  upon  examination,  that 
the  wound  was  mortal.  This,  however. 


was  concealed  from  all,  except  Captain 
Hardy,  the  chaplain,  and  the  medical 
attendants.  He  himself  being  certain, 
from  the  sensation  in  his  back,  and  the 
gush  of  blood  he  felt  momentarily  with¬ 
in  his  breast,  that  no  human  care  could 
avail  him,  insisted  that  the  surgeon 
should  leave  him,  and  attend  to  those  to 
whom  he  might  be  useful ;  4  For,’  said 
he,  4  you  can  do  nothing  for  me.’ — All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  fan  him  with 
paper,  and  frequently  to  give  him  le¬ 
monade  to  alleviate  his  intense  thirst. 
He  was  in  great  pain,  and  expressed 
much  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  action, 
which  now  began  to  declare  itself.  As 
often  as  a  ship  struck,  the  crew  of  the 
Victory  hurraed  ;  and  at  every  hurra,  a 
visible  expression  of  joy  gleamed  in  the 
eyes,  and  marked  the  countenance  of 
the  dying  hero.  But  he  became  impa¬ 
tient  to  see  Captain  Hardy;  and  as  that 
officer/though  often  sent  for,  could  not 
leave  the  deck,  Nelson  feared  that  some 
fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and  repeat¬ 
edly  cried  :  4  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy 
to  me  ?  He  must  be  killed  !  He  is  surely 
dead  !’ — An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elaps¬ 
ed  from  the  time  when  Nelson  received 
his  wound,  before  Hardy  could  come  to 
him..  They  shook  hands  in  silence ; 
Hardy  in  vain  struggling  to  suppress  the 
feelings  of  that  most  painful  and  yet 
sublimest  moment. 

44  ‘Well,  Hardy,’  said  Nelson,  4  how 
goes  the  day  with  us  ?’ — 4  Very  well,’ 
replied  Hardy ;  4  ten  ships  have  struck, 
but  five  of  the  van  have  tacked,  and  show 
an  intention  to  bear  down  upon  the  Vic¬ 
tory.  I  have  called  two  or  three  of  our 
fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
giving  them  a  drubbing.’ — 4  I  hope,’ 
said  Nelson,  4  none  of  our  ships  have 
struck  ?’  Hardy  answered,  4  There  was 
no  fear  of  that.’  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  Nelson  spoke  of  himself.  4 1  am 
a  dead  man.  Hardy,’  said  he,  4  I  am 
going  fast : — it  will  be  all  over  with  me 
soon.  Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my 
dear  Lady  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and 
all  other  things  belonging  to  me.’  Hardy 
observed,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty 
could  yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of 
life.  4  Oh,  no  !’  he  replied  :  4  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  My  back  is  shot  through. 
Beatty  will  tell  you  so.’  Captain  Hardy 
then,  once  more,  shook  hands  with 
him ;  and,  with  a  heart  almost  bursting, 
hastened  upon  deck. 

44  By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the 
breast  was  gone;  and  Nelson,  having 
made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to 
him  :  4  You  know  I  am  gone,  I  know 
it.  I  feel  something  rising  in  my 
breast,’ — putting  his  hand  on  his  left 
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side, — ‘  which  tells  me  so.’  And  upon 
Beatty’s  inquiring  whether  his  pain  wTas 
very  great ;  he  replied,  ‘  So  great,  that 
he  wished  he  was  dead.  Yet,’  said  he, 
in  a  lower  voice,  ‘  one  would  like  to 
live  a  little  longer  too  !’  And  after  a  few 
minutes,  in  the  same  under  tone,  he 
added;  ‘  What  would  become  of  poor 
Lady  Hamilton,  if  she  knew  my  situa¬ 
tion  !’  Next  to  his  country  she  occupied 
his  thoughts.  Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty 
minutes  after  he  had  left  the  cockpit, 
returned  ;  and,  again  taking  the  hand 
of  his  dying  friend  and  commander,  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  having  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  IIow  many  of  the  enemy 
W'ere  taken  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  perceive  them  distinctly : 
but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least.  ‘  That’s 
well,’  cried  Nelson,  ‘  but  I  bargained 
for  twenty.’  And  then,  in  a  stronger 
voice,  he  said  :  ‘  Anchor,  Hardy  ;  an¬ 
chor.’  Hardy,  upon  this,  hinted  that 
Admiral  Collingwood  would  take  upon 
himself  the  direction  of  affairs.  ‘  Not 
while  f  live,  Hardy,’  said  the  dying  Nel¬ 
son,  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  raise 
himself  from  the  bed:  ‘  Do  you  an¬ 
chor.’  His  previous  order  for  prepar¬ 
ing  to  anchor  had  shown  how  clearly  he 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  this.  Presently, 
calling  Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  ‘  Don’t  throw  me  overboard 
and  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried 
by  his  parents,  unless  it  should  please 
the  king  to  order  otherwise.  Then  re¬ 
verting  to  private  feelings  :  “  Take  care 
of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy :  take 
care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton. — Kiss  me, 
Hardy,’  said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down 
and  kissed  his  cheek  :  and  Nelson  said, 

‘  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank  God,  I 
have  done  my  duty.’  Hardy  stood  over 
him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
knelt  again,  and  kissed  his  forehead. 
*  Who  is  that?’  said  Nelson;  and  being 
informed,  he  replied,  4  God  bless  you, 
Hardy.’  And  Hardy  then  left  him — for 
ever. 

“  Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned 
upon  his  right  side,  and  said  :  I  wash  I 
had  not  left  the  deck  ;  for  I  shall  soon 
be  gone.’  Death  was,  indeed,  rapidly 
approaching.  He  said  to  the  chaplain: 
‘  Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a  great  sin¬ 
ner:’  and  after  a  short  pause,  ‘Re¬ 
member  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton  and 
my  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy  to  my 
country.’  His  articulation  now  became 
difficult ;  but  he  was  distinctly  heard  to 
say,  ‘  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my 
duty.’  These  words  he  repeatedly  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  and  they  were  the  last  words 
which  he  uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty 
minutes  after  four, — three  hours  and  a 
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quarter  after  he  had  received  his 
wound. 

“  Once,  amidst  his  sufferings,  Nelson 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  were  dead ; 
but  immediately  the  spirit  subdued  the 
pains  of  death,  and  he  wished  to  live  a 
little  longer  ; — doubtless  that  he  might 
hear  the  completion  of  the  victory  which 
he  had  seen  so  gloriously  began.  That 
consolation  —  that  joy  —  that  triumph, 
was  afforded  him.  He  lived  to  know 
that  the  victory  was  decisive  ;  and  the 
last  guns  which  were  fired  at  the  flying 
enemy  were  heard,  a  minute  or  two  be¬ 
fore  he  expired. 

*#*#** 

“  The  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  in 
England  as  something  more  than  a  pub¬ 
lic  calamity  :  men  started  at  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  turned  pale  ;  as  if  they  had 
heard  of  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend.  An 
object  of  our  admiration  and  affection, 
of  our  pride  and  of  our  hopes,  was  sud¬ 
denly  taken  from  us  ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  we  had  never,  till  then,  known  how 
deeply  we  loved  and  reverenced  him. 
What  the  country  had  lost  in  its  great 
naval  hero — the  greatest  of  our  own, 
and  of  all  former  times,  was  scarcely 
taken  into  the  account  of  grief.  So  per¬ 
fectly,  indeed,  had  he  performed  his 
part,  that  the  maritime  war,  after  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  was  considered  at  an 
end  :  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  not 
merely  defeated,  but  destroyed :  new 
navies  must  be  built,  and  a  new  race  of 
seamen  reared  for  them,  before  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  invading  our  shores  could 
again  be  contemplated.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  from  any  selfish  reflection 
upon  the  magnitude  of  our  loss  that  we 
mourned  for  him:  the  general  sorrow 
was  of  a  higher  character.  The  people 
of  England  grieved  that  funeral  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  public  monuments,  and  post¬ 
humous  rewards,  were  all  which  they 
could  now  bestow  upon  him,  whom  the 
king,  the  legislature,  and  the  nation, 
would  have  alike  delighted  to  honour ; 
whom  every  tongue  would  have  blessed  ; 
whose  presence  in  every  village  through 
which  he  might  have  passed,  would  have 
wakened  the  church  bells,  have  given 
schoolboys  a  holiday,  have  drawn  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  sports  to  gaze  upon  him, 
and  ‘  old  men  from  the  chimney  cor¬ 
ner,’  to  look  upon  Nelson  ere  they  died. 
The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  celebrated, 
indeed,  with  the  usual  forms  of  rejoic¬ 
ing,  but  they  were  without  joy  ;  for  such 
already  was  the  glory  of  the  British 
navy,  through  Nelson’s  surpassing  ge¬ 
nius,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  receive 
any  addition  from  the  most  signal  vic¬ 
tory  that  ever  was  achieved  upon  the 
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seas  :  and  the  destruction  of  this  mighty 
fleet,  by  which  all  the  maritime  schemes 
of  France  were  totally  frustrated,  hardly 
appeared  to  add  to  our  security  or 
strength ;  for,  while  Nelson  was  living, 
to  watch  the  combined  squadrons  of  the 
enemy,  we  felt  ourselves  as  secure  as 
now,  when  they  were  no  longer  in  ex¬ 
istence.” 

The  volume  is  printed  by  Whitting- 
ham,  and  illustrated  with  several  wood- 
cut  battle-pieces,  and  a  medallion  por¬ 
trait  from  the  pencil  of  George  Cruik- 
shank.  The  engravers  have  done  their 
duty  to  the  designs,  and  for  etchy  spirit, 
(than  which  nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
1  propriate  for  such  stirring  scenes,)  these 
cuts  are  perfect  gems. 


®i)c  ©attotrer. 

“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.** 

SlIAKSPEAUK. 


GAMING  FOB  MONEY. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  an  edict  was 
issued  concerning  gaming,  by  which  no 
person  in  the  army  was  permitted  to  play 
at  any  sort  of  game  for  money,  except 
knights  and  clergymen,  who  in  one 
whole  day  and  night,  should  not  lose 
more  than  twenty  shillings,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  one  hundred  shillings  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  army.  The  two  kings 
might  play  for  what  they  pleased ;  but 
their  attendants  not  for  more  than 
twenty  shillings,  otherwise  they  were 
to  be  whipped  naked  through  the  army 
for  three  days.  Halbert  H. 


BOILING  TO  DEATH. 

In  the  year  1531,  Richard  Brose  was 
boiled  to  death  in  Smithfield,  for  putting 
poison  into  some  soup,  by  which  six¬ 
teen  persons  were  killed.  He  was  cook 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  at  Lam¬ 
beth.  T.  P.  A. 


EPITAPH 

To  the  Memory  of  a  Young  Lady ,  aged 
three  years ,  in  Beochill  Churchyardt 
I  lay  me  down  to  rest  me, 

And  pray  to  God  to  bless  me, 

And  if  I  sleep  and  never  wake, 

I  pray  to  God  my  soul  to  take, 

This  night  for  evermore.  Amen. 

T.  G.  P. 


CORONATION  OATH  OF  THE  ANGLO- 
SAXONS. 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  I  promise  three 
things  to  the  Christian  people,  my  sub¬ 
jects  : — First,  That  the  Church  of  God 
and  all  the  Christian  people  shall  always 
preserve  true  peace  under  our  auspices. 
Second,  That  I  will  interdict  rapacity 


and  all  iniquities  to  every  condition. 
Third,  That  I  will  command  equity  and 
mercy  in  all  judgments,  that  to  me  and 
to  you  the  gracious  and  merciful  God 
may  extend  his  mercy.  W.  G.  C. 


NINEPENNY  LOVERS,  OR  SILVER  VA¬ 
LENTINES. 

Until  the  year  1696,  when  all  money 
not  milled,  was  called  in,  a  ninepenny 
piece  of  silver  was  as  common  as  six¬ 
pences  or  shillings ;  and  these  ninepences 
were  usually  bent  as  sixpences  com¬ 
monly  are  now,  which  bending  was  call¬ 
ed,  To  my  love ,  and  from  my  love  ;  and 
such  ninepences  the  ordinary  fellows 
(says  Butler)  gave  or  sent  their  sweet¬ 
hearts,  as  tokens  of  love.  P.  T.  W. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  might  Brutus’s  ghost  have  been  a 
cook  ?  —  Because  it  went  to  Philippi 
(fill  a  pie.) 

Why  is  a  gallows  like  the  word  of  a 
man  of  honour  ? — Because  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it. 

If  Queen  Anne  had  been  subject  to 
giddiness  in  the  head,  why  would  she 
have  been  like  an  event  expected  to  take 
place  ? — Because  she  would  have  been 
anticipated  (ann-dizzy-pated.) 

Why  was  the  ticking  of  Julius  Caesar’s 
featherbed  like  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  No¬ 
vels  ? — Because  it  was  Roman- tic. 

When  is  cheese  most  like  a  college  ? — 
When  it  is  eaten  (Eton.) 

When  is  cheese  like  music  ? — When 
it  is  sound. 

When  is  cheese  like  Goliath  the  Phi¬ 
listine  ? — When  it  is  mighty  (mity.) 

E.  Lear. 


A  schoolmaster  said  of  himself,  “  I 
am  like  a  hone — I  sharpen  a  number  of 
blades,  but  I  wear  myself  in  doing  it. 

Just  Published,  in  a  neatly  printed  volume, 
price  5s. 

THE  SERVANTS-  GUIDE  AND  FAMILY 
MANUAL, 

With  New  and  Improved  Receipts,  arranged 
and  adapted  to  the  duties  of  all  classes  of  Ser¬ 
vants  : 

Housekeeper,  Laundrymaid,  Groom, 

Cook,  Dairymaid,  Footman, 

Lady’s  Maid,  Butler,  and 

Nurse,  Valet,  Gardener. 

Housemaid,  Coachman, 

Forming  a  complete  system  of  Domestic  Ma¬ 
nagement,  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic 
sources,  aided  by  numerous  private  commu¬ 
nications.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  of 
Lists,  Rates,  and  Tables,  and  other  useful  infor¬ 
mation. 
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PORTO  FERRAJO,  AND  PALACE  OF  NAPOLEON. 


Elba  was  a  little  pinnacle  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  towering  fame,  and  will  never  be 
effaced  from  the  recollection  of  the 
reader.  It  was  once  the  empire  of  the 
new  Sesostris, 

- the  modern,  mightier  far, 

Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarcks  draw  his 
car. 

»  *  ¥  *  *  * 

- the  champion  and  the  child 

Of  all  that’s  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ! 

Whose  game  was  empires  and  whose  stakes  were 
thrones  ! 

Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  were  human 
bones ! 

Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle, 

And  as  thy  Nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

Elba  is  an  island  opposite  to  the  coast 
of  Tuscany,  about  sixty  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  air  is  healthy,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt 
marshes.  The  country  is  mountainous, 
and,  having  all  the  florid  vegetation  of 
Italy,  is,  in  general  of  a  romantic  cha¬ 
racter.  It  produces  grain,  but  exports 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wines  ;  and 
its  iron  ore  has  been  famous  since  the 
days  of  Virgil.  There  are  also  other 
mineral  productions.  The  island  boasts 
two  good  harbours,  and  is  liberally  pro¬ 
ductive  of  vines,  olives,  fruits,  and 
Vol.  XV.  U 


maize.  Perhaps,  if  an  empire  could  be 
supposed  to  exist  within  a  brief  space, 
Elba  possesses  so  much  both  of  beauty 
and  variety,  as  might  constitute  the 
dream  of  a  summer-night’s  sovereignty. 
Bonaparte  seemed  to  lend  himself  to  the 
illusion.* 

The  Engraving  is  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Williams’s  Travels,  and  includes  the 
Fortress  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  capital, 
and  the  palace  of  Napoleon.  His  des¬ 
cription  of  the  scene  with  some  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  ex-emperor  will,  therefore, 
be  read  with  peculiar  interest : — 

“  The  palace  is  a  plain  house  of  two 
stories  with  wings,  situate  on  the  ridge 
above  the  town,  between  the  forts  of 
Falcone  and  Stella,  which  crown  two 
rocks  somewhat  higher,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other.  It  commands 
towards  the  south  a  fine  view  of  the 
town,  harbour,  and  mountains,  and  on 
the  north  of  Piembino,  the  coast  of 
Italy  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Lucca, 
and  the  islands  to  the  west.  Not  a  boat 
can  stir  without  being  observed.  The 

*  Life  of  Napoleon.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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whole  of  this  ridge,  which  is  a  rocky 
promontory  or  peninsula,  projecting 
into  the  bay,  is  without  a  bush,  if  we 
except  a  fig  tree  in  the  small  garden  of 
the  palace.  The  houses  and  the  rock, 
(for  it  is  nearly  destitute  of  herbage,) 
the  bastions,  and  flanking  walls  of  the 
fortifications,  being  all  white,  are  not  a 
little  distressing  to  the  eyes,  and  the 
heat  in  summer  would  be  almost  insup¬ 
portable,  did  not  the  sea  breeze  temper 
and  freshen  the  air. 

i(  Y ou  will  naturally  expect  a  variety 
of  particulars  relative  to  Napoleon’s 
habits,  plans,  and  projects,  in  his  dimi¬ 
nutive  empire.  1  his,  at  least,  was  to 
us  an  interesting  subject  for  inquiry, 
and  perhaps  the  information  which  we 
picked  up  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
you.  His  restless  activity  attended  him 
everywhere.  On  his  passage,  he  had 
designed  a  national  flag  for  his  imperial 
island,  and  actually  had  it  made  by  the 
sailors  of  the  frigate  which  brought  him 
to  Elba ;  and  before  he  set  foot  on 
shore,  he  had  it  hoisted  on  the  fort,  and 
saluted  by  the  ships  as  they  came  to 
anchor  in  the  roads. 

“  His  mode  of  life  was  peculiar.  He 
rose  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  studied 
till  daylight,  being  particularly  fond  of 
French  history  and  Egyptian  researches. 
At  daylight  he  went  out  on  foot,  or  on 
horseback,  whatever  the  weather,  to 
superintend  his  public  roads,  or  the 
building  of  his  country  house,  at  Saint 
Martino,  about  three  miles  from  the 
town.  At  nine  he  returned  to  break¬ 
fast,  which  consisted  of  a  dish  or  two  of 
meat,  of  which  he  eat  sparingly,  and 
various  kinds  of  wine,  of  all  of  which  he 
tasted.  A  cup  of  coffee  followed.  He 
then  retired  to  bed,  and  slept  two  hours  ; 
after  which  he  remained  in  his  cabinet 
till  the  evening  (in  summer),  receiving 
strangers,  directing  his  government, 
giving  audiences  on  business,  arranging 
his  plans,  and  latterly,  perhaps,  prepar¬ 
ing  those  spirited  proclamations  which 
he  issued  on  his  landing  in  France. 

“  In  the  evening,  attended  by  Ber¬ 
trand  or  Drouet,  he  took  an  airing  to 
St.  Martino  or  Longone,  with  more  than 
his  usual  state,  and  always  in  his  car¬ 
riage.  He  dined  at  eight,  and  never 
without  company.  Persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion  he  placed  beside  him ;  but  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  there  was  left 
an  open  space.  He  ate  rapidly  of  a 
great  variety  of  dishes,  calling  for  them 
promptly  as  he  wanted  them :  a  few 
glasses  of  French  wine,  swallowed 
hastily,  concluded  his  dinner  ;  and  a 
dish  of  coffee  was  the  signal  for  rising 
from  the  table,  which  all  were  expected 


to  obey,  whether  they  had  dined  or  not. 
Half  an  hour  sufficed  for  this  meal.  If 
ladies  were  at  table,  he  would  generally 
help  them  himself,  and  sometimes,  when 
gay, was  fall  of  compliment  to  all  around. 
When  thoughtful,  he  said  nothing,  and 
nobody  presumed  to  address  him.  His 
drawing-room  after  dinner  was  usually 
the  little  garden  behind  the  palace,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  con¬ 
versation  with  his  friends.  He  retired 
at  eleven  ;  but  his  mother,  and  his  sister 
Pauline,  still  remained  till  the  company 
separated.  On  Sunday  he  went  regu¬ 
larly  at  twelve  o’clock  to  mass,  where  all 
the  authorities  were  expected  to  attend  ; 
the  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  palace. 
A  levee  followed,  when  he  addressed 
himself  in  order  to  each  person  round 
the  circle. 

“  When  he  arrived  in  Elba,  he  was 
to  the  last  degree  unpopular.  The  visi¬ 
tations  of  the  French  had  left  lasting 
memorials  among  the  suffering  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  but  his  address  and  liberality  soon 
operated  a  change.  He  began  instantly 
to  alter  and  improve  ;  to  make  roads  and 
to  raise  buildings.  In  a  few  weeks  a 
theatre  was  erected,  for  the  evening’s 
amusement  of  the  Elbese  ;  an  old  church 
was  converted  into  a  spacious  barrack  ; 
an  easy  carriage-road  was  made  into  the 
town,  and  conducted  by  the  best  level 
towards  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
island ;  others  were  lined  and  levelled. 
Five  thousand  men  were  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  at  six  Pauls,  or  about  three  shil¬ 
lings  a- day,  in  these  various  under¬ 
takings  ;  and  the  peasantry  witnessed 
suddenly  the  effect  of  improvements, 
which,  till  then,  perhaps,  they  had 
scarcely  imagined.  The  influx  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  attracted  by  curiosity  to  see 
the  individual,  who  had  been  unceasingly 
present  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  almost 
every  man  in  Europe,  during  by  far  the 
most  eventful  period  of  its  history, 
brought  money  and  occupation  to  the 
islanders.  They  seemed  to  receive  a 
new  existence,  and  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  to  regard  themselves  as  holding 
an  ascertained  place  in  the  map  of  the 
world — a  place  not  only  comparatively, 
but  actually  distinguished.  Within  nine 
months,  867  English  alone  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Napoleon.  Besides,  this  was 
only  a  foretaste  of  the  blessings  in  store  : 
long  years  of  prosperity,  astonishing 
improvements,  an  imperial  revenue,  ac¬ 
tually  overflowing  into  the  pocket  of 
every  peasant,  peace  with  the  world,  a 
national  flag  respected,  an  independent 
and  commercial  state.  Can  any  one  con¬ 
ceive,  as  the  effect  of  all  this,  anything 
short  of  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
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man,  whose  appearance  among  them 
was  working  such  a  change  ?  Add  to 
this  his  insinuating  address.  Napoleon — 
who  had  bowed  with  his  single  arm  the 
stubborn  necks  of  emperors,  and  shaken 
the  foundations  of  the  oldest  European 
thrones,  that  seemed  to  have  existed  but 
by  his  license — talking  unattended,  and 
familiarly,  with  any  common  peasant 
whom  he  met  with  in  his  walks,  inte¬ 
resting  himself  in  his  condition,  listening 
to  his  story,  hearing,  and,  when  possible, 
redressing  his  complaints  — was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  an  irresistible  impression  ; 
and  he  has  done  so.  The  populace  are 
said  to  have  wept  when  he  left  their 
island,  from  the  regard  to  his  safety. 
Had  he  sufficiently  regarded  his  own, 
he  would  not  have  given  them  occasion 
for  tears.’ * 

Mr.  Williams  made  a  tour  of  the 
island  ;  and  his  notes  are  as  follow  : — 

“  The  island  presents,  at  a  distance, 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  either  covered 
with  small  brushwood,  or  stony  and  bar¬ 
ren.  Among  these,  however,  there  is  a 
lower  range  of  hills,  more  or  less  culti¬ 
vated  with  numerous  little  flat  valleys, 
rich  in  vineyards  and  various  fruits. 
These  retired  valleys  and  little  plains 
are  all  divided  and  cultivated  like  or¬ 
chards.  From  the  practice  of  burning 
for  pasture,  the  wood  and  shrubbery 
upon  the  hills  is  in  general  small,  except 
where  the  suggera  or  cork  tree  abounds. 
The  rest  consists  of  evergreen  oak,  ar¬ 
butus,  covered  at  this  season  with  its 
vermilion  fruit,  while  myrtle  in  flow'er, 
lentanello,  heath  higher  than  our  tallest 
broom,  and  a  plant  called  mucchia, 
which  covers  the  most  barren  spots,  de¬ 
lighting  to  grow  among  stones  and  sandy 
soil,  and  diffusing,  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  round,  an  odour  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  nutmegs.  Multitudes  of  sweet 
smelling  herbs  perfume  the  air  :  mint, 
lavender,  and  thyme,  and  many  other 
aromatic  herbs  and  shrubs,  to  which  a 
botanist  would  find  a  name,  are  scattered 
with  profusion  over  every  hill  and  thicket. 
The  sea  breeze  wafts  over  the  island  the 
united  fragrance  of  this  “  wilderness  of 
sweets  :  ’  ’  it  was  at  first  delightful,  and 
we  often  lingered  a  little  to  enjoy  it ;  it 
soon,  however,  became  less  pleasing, 
and  at  length  almost  overpowering. — 
Among  the  scented  mucchia,  the  red- 
legged,  or  Barbary  partridge,  is  found, 
but  not  very  abundantly,  except  near 
Campo  and  St.  Ilario,  on  the  south-west 
extremity.  Game,  indeed,  is  not  in 
plenty,  and  chiefly  consists  of  birds  of 
assage  from  other  countries.  The 
eccafico,  pigeons,  turtles,  and  quails, 
are  seen  only  in  their  transit  to  the  op¬ 


posite  continents.  A  species  of  small 
hare  is  the  only  quadruped  of  game  kind. 
Among  ruined  walls,  and  on  the  bare 
stony  mountains,  we  meet  with  the 
scorpion  and  tarantula.” 

To  return  to  Napoleon.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  describes  him  as  having  establish¬ 
ed  four  places  of  residence  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters  of  the  island  ;  and,  as 
his  amusement  consisted  in  constant 
change  emd  alternation,  he  travelled  from 
one  to  another  with  the  restlessness  of 
a  bird  in  a  cage,  which  springs  from 
perch  to  perch,  since  it  is  prevented 
from  winging  the  air,  its  natural  ele¬ 
ment.  It  seemed  as  if  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  was  not  so  much  as  the 
subject  of  his  consideration,  providing 
it  afforded  immediate  scope  for  employ¬ 
ing  his  constant  and  stimulated  desire  of 
activity.  He  w’as  like  the  thorough¬ 
bred  gamester,  who,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  depositing  large  stakes,  will 
rather  play  at  small  game  than  leave  the 
table.  Humiliating  as  are  these  com¬ 
parisons,  they  are  equalled  by  a  passage 
in  Lord  Byron's  “  Ode 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  isle. 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea , 

That  element  may  meet  thy  smile, 

It  ne’er  was  ruled  by  thee  ! 

Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand 
That  earth  is  now  as  free  ! 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

( For  the  Min' or.) 

In  all  diseases,  hydrophobia  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
It  is  well  known  to  practitioners  in  the 
diseases  of  dogs,  that  this  dreadful  ma¬ 
lady  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  savage 
custom  of  dog-fighting  ;  while  some  of 
the  best  informed  of  these  authorities 
even  go  so  far  as  to  doubt  any  instance 
of  its  spontaneous  existence,  or  without 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  at  some  pe¬ 
riod  or  other ;  and  it  is,  it  appears, 
classed  with  some  other  disorders  which 
are  only  produced  by  communication, 
where  the  punishment  of  vice  seems  the 
object  nature  had  in  view.  It  is  not, 
as  may  be  seen  from  these  observations, 

3osed  that  by  the  mere  fighting  of 
;hy  dogs  hydrophobia  is  created  ; 
but  the  complaint  it  is  known  frequently 
lies  dormant,  and  never  suspected  till 
discovered  by  its  dire  effect.  Besides 
which,  an  habitual  ferocity  and  propen¬ 
sity  to  biting  is  excited  in  dogs  by  fre¬ 
quent  combats,  which  is  the  cause  of 
their  becoming  mischievous  when  in  a 
rabid  state.  In  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  persuasion,  Mr.  Youatt,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  veterinary  surgeon,  adds  his 
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own,  and  informs  us,  “  that  by  fighting- 
dogs,  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree  than 
by  any  other  breed,  rabies  canina  is 
propagated.  See  also  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Samuel  Cooper’s  Dictionary 
of  Practical  Surgery ,  page  604  :  — 

“  The  term  hydrophobia  is  a  palpable 
misnomer,  for  in  no  instance  does  there 
ever  exist  any  dread  of  water  (in  dogs.) 
On  the  contrary,  dogs  are  in  general 
very  greedy  after  it.  There  is  very  little 
of  that  wild,  savage  fury  that  is  expect¬ 
ed  by  the  generality  of  persons.  An 
early  antipathy  to  strange  dogs  and  cats 
is  observed.”  Page  605.  “These  ani¬ 
mals,  when  actually  affected  with  rabies, 
from  their  quiet  manner,  have  even  not 
been  suspected  of  having  the  disorder, 
and  have  even  been  allowed  to  run  about, 
fondled,  and  slept  with.  (See  Mem.  of 
Swedish  Acad.  1777«)  Boerhaave,  how¬ 
ever,  suspects  that  it  sometimes  arises 
from  infection.  We  learn  from  Dr.  J. 
Hunter*  that  in  the  hot  island  of  Ja¬ 
maica*  where  the  dogs  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  not  one  was  known  to  go 
mad  during  forty  years.  Although 
(says  M.  Larry)  hydrophobia  is  more 
frequent  in  warm  than  temperate  cli¬ 
mates,  it  is  not  observed  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  natives  assured  us  that  they  knew 
of  no  instance  in  which  the  disorder  had 
manifested  itself,  either  in  man  or  ani¬ 
mals.  No  doubt,  (it  is  remarked)  this 
is  owing  to  the  species  and  character  of 
the  dogs  of  this  country,  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  living.” 

It  is  remarked  that  “  the  Egyptian 
dogs  are  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of 
inaction  ;  during  the  day  they  lie  down 
in  the  shade,  near  vessels  full  of  fresh 
water,  prepared  by  the  natives.  They 
only  run  about  in  the  night  time.’’ 
Then,  in  speaking  of  the  Egyptian 
dogs,  it  observes,  that  “  their  disposi¬ 
tion  is  meek  and  peaceable,  and  they 
rarely  fight  with  each  other ;  possibly 
all  these  causes  may  exempt  them  from 
rabies.’ ’ — Larry  in  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mill- 
taire ,  tom.  ii.  p.  226. 

In  Mr.  Meyn ell’s  account,  which 
was  communicated  to  him  by  a  physi¬ 
cian,  it  is  asserted,  “  that  the  complaint 
never  arises  from  hot  weather,  nor  putrid 
provisions,  nor  from  any  cause  except 
the  bite  ;  for,  however  dogs  have  been 
confined,  however  fed,  or  whatever  may- 
have  been  the  heat  of  the  season,  the 
disorder  never  commenced  without  a 
possibility  of  tracing  it  to  the  preceding 
cause,  nor  was  it  ever  introduced  into 
the  kennel,  except  by  the  bite  of  af  mad 
dog.  This  malady  is  also  stated  to  be 
rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  Turkey, 
more  rare  in  the  southern  provinces  of 


that  empire,  and  totally  unknown  under 
the  burning  sky  of  Egypt.  At  Aleppo, 
where  these  animals  perish  in  great 
numbers  for  want  of  food  and  water, 
and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  this  dis¬ 
order  is  never  known.  In  other  parts 
of  Africa,  and  in  the  hottest  zone  of 
America,  dogs  are  said  never  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  with  madness.”  Page  609,  “  A 
species  of  hydrophobia  has  been  known 
to  originate  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  (Med.  Essays ,  vol.  i.)  also 
from  the  bite  of  an  epileptic  patient,  or 
of  persons  in  violent  fits  of  passion.” 

The  dangers  of  hydrophobia  then  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  increased  by  dog-fighting, 
the  abolition  of  dog-fighting  and  the 
pits  where  it  is  practised,  must  tend  to 
prevent  hydrophobia. 

Lewis  Gompertz. 
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REMINISCENCES  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO 
OF  A  LOVER  OF  LITERATURE. 

It  may  seem  a  matter  of  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  difficulty  to  give  a  plain  answer  to 
a  plain  question  ;  and  yet  it  is  an  art 
which  it  evidently  requires  some  trouble 
to  learn.  In  all  half-civilized  nations, 
the  inquirer  for  the  most  simple  thing  is 
met  by  an  enigma  for  an  answer  ;  and, 
among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  civilized  as  the  general  com¬ 
munities  may  be,  the  system  often  seems 
to  be  studied  evasion.  This  dialogue  is 
the  model  of  thousands  in  the  sister 
isle  : — 

“  Is  this  the  nearest  road  to  Cork  ?  ” 
“  Is  it  to  Cork  you  are  going  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  my  question  is,  as  to  the 
nearest  road  ?  ” 

“  Why,  this  road  is  as  near  as  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill ;  for  neither  of 
them  is  anyroad  at  all.  ” 

“  Then  which  way  ought  I  to  go  ?  ” 
“  Oh,  that  depends  on  your  honour’s 
own  liking.  Perhaps  you  wouldn’t  like 
to  go  back  again  ?  ’’ 

“  Certainly  not.  But,  one  word  for 
all,  my  good  fellow — do  you  know  any 
thing  about  any  kind  of  road  here  ?  ’’ 

“  There  now,  if  your  honour  had 
asked  that  before,  I  could  have  told  you 
at  once.  ” 

“  Out  with  it  then  !  ” 

“  Why  the  truth  is,  your  honour,  that 
I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ;  and  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  stop  till 
somebody  comes  that  knows  all  about 
the  way.  ” 

“  Stupid  scoundrel !  why  did  you  not 
say  so  at  first  ?  ” 
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u  Stupid  !  that’s  all  my  thanks.  But 
why  did  not  your  honour  ask  me  if  I 
belonged  to  the  place  ?  that  would  have 
settled  the  business.  Take  a  fool’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  stop  where  you  are.  ” 

Mr.  C.  Croker,  in  his  clever  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  gives  cha¬ 
racteristic  sketches  of  the  peasantry, 
which  every  traveller  will  realize.  The 
Irishman  has  the  curious  habit  of  con¬ 
versing  confidentially  with  every  thing. 
“  Did  you  give  the  horses  a  feed  of  oats 
at  the  village  ?  ’’  said  one  of  the  tourists 
to  the  driver,  who  had  for  the  last  hour 
found  no  slight  difficulty  in  urging  on 
his  wearied  hacks.  u  I  did  not,  your 
honour,  ’’  was  the  reply  ;  “  but  sure 
and  they  know  I  promised  them  a  good 
one  at  Limerick.  ” 

A  curious  example  of  this  understand¬ 
ing  between  man  and  horse  was  given 
in  a  ride  from  Cork  to  Mallow.  The 
tourist  had  advised  a  farmer,  with  whom 
he  rode,  to  quicken  his  pace,  as  there 
were  signs  of  a  storm.  The  man’s 
answer  was — “  Sure  and  so  I  wrould,  for 
the  pleasure  of  your  honour’s  company  ; 
but  I  promised  the  baste  to  let  him  walk  ; 
and  more  blame  to  me,  if  I  belie  myself 
to  any  one,  let  alone  the  dumb  baste ! 
For  says  he  to  me,  ‘I’m  tired,  and  I’ll 
not  go  a  step  faster,  and  you  can’t  make 
me,  moreover  !  ’  And  says  I,  *  I  scorn 
it !  and  so  take  your  own  way  !  ’  ” 

I  know  few  things  finer  in  the  northern 
incantations,  or  in  the  Fury  scenes  of 
antiquity,  than  some  fragments  of  an 
Irish  legend  of  the  war  between  Eagan 
and  “  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,”  pro¬ 
bably  some  Scandinavian  Nelson.  The 
night  before  the  final  struggle,  Eagan 
received  the  announcement  of  his  des¬ 
tiny  from  these  Irish  Volkyriur  : 

“  When  Eagan  came  back  from  the 
council,  three  witches  stood  before  him, 
with  fiery-looking  eyes,  and  long  grizzly 
hair  hanging  down  over  cadaverous 
countenances.  The  eyebrows  of  those 
fiends  were  large,  rough,  and  grim, 
growing  into  each  other,  and  forming 
two  arches  of  matted  bristles.  Their 
cheeks  were  hollow,  shrivelled,  and 
meagre ;  their  blasting  tongues  held 
ceaseless  gabble ;  and  their  crooked, 
yellow,  hairy  hands,  and  hooked  fingers, 
resembled  the  talons  of  an  eagle.  Thus, 
on  small,  in-bent,  and  bony  legs,  they 
stood  before  Eagan. 

“  ‘  Whence  came  ye,  foul  ones?’  asked 
the  chief. 

“  *  We  come  from  afar  by  our  powers,’ 
they  replied. 

“  ‘  I  demand  to  know  your  powers,’ 
said  Eagan,  leader  of  the  mighty  bands. 

**  ‘  We  make  the  sea  run  higher  than 


the  mountain-tops  by  our  breath  ;  we 
bring  snow  on  the  earth  by  the  nodding 
of  our  hoary  heads  ;  we  spread  flame 
through  cities  by  our  words  ;  we  change 
the  shape  of  all  things — of  man  and 
ourselves  —  by  the  rolling  of  our  eyes  !  ’ 
“  ‘  Enough  !  ’  exclaimed  the  mighty 
Eagan  ;  ‘  I  demand  your  names  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Our  names  are—  Ah,  Lann,  and 
Leana,  daughters  of  Tradan  the  magi¬ 
cian.  We  have  come  from  far  coun¬ 
tries,  to  warn  you  of  death.  Eagan 
shall  fall  by  the  keen-edged  and  bone¬ 
cleaving  sword  of  the  ever- victorious 
‘  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles.  ’ 

“  ‘  On  your  own  heads  may  the  warn¬ 
ing  alight,  ye  hags  of  hell !  May  your 
forebodings  sink  into  the  air,  and  find  no 
answer  in  the  mountains  !  May  the  trees 
bear  the  curse  of  your  evil  words,  the 
poison  of  your  tongues  fall  on  the  rocks 
of  the  valley,  and  your  hatred  be  buried 
in  the  billows  of  the  rolling  sea  !  ’ 

“  ‘  It  i3  the  will  of  Fate  that  we  speak  : 
we  have  spoken  without  haste  or  hire  !  ’ 
— Muttering  their  spells,  they  vanished 
from  before  Eagan. 

“  That  night  came  the  three  to  the 
tent  of  the  King  of  Spain’s  son  ;  and  to 
him  they  too  boded  ill ;  and  thence  they 
came  where  the  hosts  of  ‘  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles  ’  lay  on  the  field,  and 
they  roused  the  hero  with  their  words  : 

“  ‘  In  thy  arm  be  thy  strength  ;  in  thy 
sword  be  thy  safety  ;  in  thy  face  be  thy 
foes  ;  in  thy  step,  thy  prosperity  !  The 
pride  of  Ireland  is  against  thee,  in  life 
and  in  motion.  Be  thou  restless  as  the 
treacherous  light,  that  shines  in  the  eye 
of  the  benighted  traveller  !  ’  ” 


The  last ’words  said  to  be  spoken  by 
Cromwell  are  invaluable  as  a  key  to  his 
whole  career.  He  had,  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  illness,  boldly  predicted  that 
he  should  recover.  Some  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  councillors,  who  saw  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  disorder,  ventured  at  last  to 
recommend  that  he  should  speak  less 
confidentially  on  the  subject,  to  save  his 
character  for  prediction.  But  the  Lord 
Protector  judged  on  principles  fitted  to 
act  upon  the  multitude.  He  refused  to 
qualify  his  words  :  “  If  I  recover,”  said 
he,  “  the  fools  will  think  me  a  prophet ; 
and  if  I  die,  what  matter  then  if  they 
call  me  an  impostor  !  ” 


The  secret  of  Dante’s  struggles  through 
life,  was  in  the  reckless  sarcasm  of  his 
answer  to  the  Prince  of  Verona,  who 
asked  him  how  he  could  account  lor  the 
fact,  that  in  the  households  of  princes, 
the  court  fool  was  in  greater  favour  than 
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the  philosopher.  “  Similarity  oi'  minds,  ’  * 
said  the  fierce  genius,  “  is,  all  over  the 
world,  the  source  of  friendship.” 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
strange  mixture  of  levity  and  daring  that 
we  sometimes  find  in  the  French  cha¬ 
racter,  than  Crebillon’s  answer  to  the 
observation,  that  his  tragedies  turned 
too  much  upon  fierce  and  fiendish  pas¬ 
sions.  “  What  was  I  to  do  ?  ”  said  he, 
“  Corneille  had  taken  the  heavens,  and 
Racine  the  earth ;  I  had  nothing  left 
me  but  the  infernal  regions.  ’’ 

The  expression  of  Bossuet,  to  one  who 
found  him  preparing  one  of  his  famous 
orations,  with  the  Iliad  open  on  his 
table,  is  finely  characteristic  of  the  lofty 
and  magnificent  genius  of  the  man.  “  I 
always  have  Homer  beside  me  when  I 
make  my  sermons.  I  love  to  light  my 
lamp  at  the  sun  !  ” 

Parr’s  remark  on  Gibbon’s  "style  con¬ 
tains  the  essence  of  all  the  criticism  that 
can  be  written  on  the  subject :  “  Gibbon 
is  too  uniform  ;  he  writes  in  the  same 
flowery  and  pompous  style  upon  all 
topics.  He  is  like  a  fashionable  auc¬ 
tioneer,  who  has  as  much  to  say  on  a 
ribbon  as  on  a  Raphael.  ’’ 

The  maxims  of  solitary  students  are 
seldom  good  for  anything,  except  per¬ 
haps  to  show  into  what  absurdities  men 
will  plunge  headlong,  when  they  have 
no  better  guide  than  their  own  wis¬ 
dom.  The  only  valuable  maxims,  are 
those  which  experience  of  the  world, 
forces  on  men  of  the  world.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  continually  deprecated  Imita¬ 
tion,  as  the  ruin  of  rising  ability,  as  an 
impediment  which  if  talent  raises  for 
itself,  at  once  and  for  ever  limits  its 
progress.  “  Then  we  have  a  host  of 
players  of  the  Garrick  school,”  said  he, 
“  and  not  one  of  them  can  ever  rise  to 
eminence,  because  they  are  of  the  Garrick 
school.  If  one  man  always  walks  behind 
another,  how  can  he  ever  equal  him, 
still  more  get  before  him.’’ 

Horne  Tooke  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
sagacity,  singularly  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  England,  and  familiar  with 
the  course  of  public  transactions  in  all 
times  and  nations.  But  in  his  delight 
at  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution, 
he  boldly  predicted  that  the  same  for¬ 
midable  process  must  be  inevitably  un¬ 
dergone  by  this  country.  On  a  man  of 
more  unprejudiced  mind,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  empire  must  have  irre¬ 
sistibly  impressed  the  directly  opposite 


conviction;  but  Horne  Tooke  wished, 
and  therefore  believed.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  the  overthrow  of 
ranks,  at  least,  must  come  within  a 
short  period.  “I  trust,”  said  he,  in 
the  utmost  sincerity  of  familiar  inter¬ 
course,  “we  shall  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  distinctions  of  title  will  be 
abolished,  and  we  may  eat  our  mutton 
without  being  teazed  with  such  childish 
objects  as  ribbons,  stars,  and  garters.’’ 
He  perpetually  predicted  the  immediate 
downfall  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
country,  and  sneered  habitually  at  the 
attempts  to  revive  credit.  On  hearing 
of  the  bankruptcies,  frequent  at  that 
period,  he  could  not  dissemble  his  rebel 
gratification.  “  Y ou  are  not  going,”  he 
would  say,  “  you  are  gone  :  it  is  not  a 
slight  hurt,  but  a  mortal  gangrene” 

The  late  Mr.  Windham  now  and  then 
said  some  happy  things.  In  the  debate 
on  the  Walcheren  expedition,  when  the 
ministers  stated  that  its  object  was  to 
take  Antwerp  by  a  coup  -de  -main — 
“Take  Antwerp  by  a  coup -de -main,” 
said  Windham  contemptuously — “  Ant¬ 
werp,  with  every  inch  of  the  road  covered 
with  dykes,  batteries  and  inundations  ? 
Why,  they  might  as  well  talk  of  a  coup- 
de-main  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  !  ” 
The  oddity  and  force  of  the  illustration 
excited  great  applause. 

He  made  a  capital  simile  on  the  state 
of  the  ministry,  soon  after  the  Whigs 
had  seen  Percival  fixed  in  power  by  the 
Prince  Regent :  “We  waste  powder  and 
shot  upon  them,’’  said  he,  “  they  are 
like  wild- fowl  in  a  lake :  we  may  knock 
them  down  fast  enough,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  them  out.” 


Moore’s  words  to  the  Irish  melodies 
are  sometimes  tender  and  poetical, — 
though  they  are  generally  too  full  of 
concetti ,  and  too  fond  of  rambling  into 
obscure  allusions,  to  louch  the  heart. 
But  the  original  poetry  of  Ireland  is 
sometimes  tender  and  natural  in  the 
highest  degree.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
in  the  poetry  of  passion  than  some  of 
the  love  verses  of  Edmond  Ryan,  better 
known  in  the  old  remembrances  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  Edmond  of  the  Hills,  from  his 
unhappy  and  wandering  life.  Ryan  had 
fought  for  James  II. ;  and  his  estate 
was  confiscated  after  the  defeat  of  that 
most  worthless  of  kings.  His  remain¬ 
ing  life  was  spent  at  the  head  of  bands 
of  outlaws,  struggling  for  subsistence, 
and  sometimes  desperately  avenging  his 
wrongs  on  the  heads  of  the  possessors  of 
the  forfeited  estates.  One  of  his  wild 
poems  is  addressed  to  some  proud  beauty 
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who  had  forgotten  him.  After  a  long 
recapitulation  of  her  charms,  the  out¬ 
law  hursts  into  the  following  powerful 
and  pathethic  Complainings.  They  are 
the  very  anguish  ot  poetry  : — 

W  hy  art  thou  false  to  me  and  love, 

W  hile  health  and  joy  with  thee  are  vanished  ? 
Is  it  because  forlorn  I  rove, 

Without  a  crime,  undone,  and  banished? 

Why  do  I  thus  my  anguish  tell  ? 

Why  pride  in  woe,  and  boast  of  ruin  ? 

Oh  '  lost  treasure,  fare  thee  well ! 

Oh  !  loved  to  madness — to  undoing  ! 

Yet,  oh  hear  me  fondly  swear, 

Though  thy  heart  to  me  is  frozen— 

Thou  alone  of  thousands  fair, 

'lhou  alone  should’st  be  my  chosen. 

Every  scene  with  thee  would  please, 

Every  care  and  fear  would  fly  me ; 

Wintry  storms  and  raging  seas 

Would  lose  their  gloom,  if  thou  well  nigh  me. 

Such,  oh  Love  !  thy  cruel  power — 

Fond  excess  and  fatal  ruin  ! 

Such,  oh  Beauty ’8  fairest  flower1 
Such  thy  charms,  and  my  undoing  I” 

Monthly  Magazine. 


A  CRAVE  REHEARSAL  —UNDERTAKERS. 

Surely  Dame  Nature  tried  to  cry. 

The  morning  when  she  made  the  die 
For  moulding  undertakers  ; 

With  sallow-visag’d,  scarecrow  forms 
Brought  into  life  in  clouds  and  storms. 

With  hands  to  knead  their  fellow-worms, 

And  take  them  to  the  bakers. 

Tiieir  grave-stone  eye-balls,  deadly  white, 
Hang  out,  like  flags  of  truce  in  fight. 

As  sign-boards  to  the  dying ; 

Whilst  their  suppress’d  lugubrious  moan. 
Borrow’d  from  Satan  as  a  loan. 

But  seems  to  echo  as  from  stone 
Automatons  in  crying. 

T  eir  very  vesture,  cut  from  palls 
Too  brown  to  deck  the  hearse,  recalls 
Grim  death’s  fatality  : 

Like  Pluto’s  myrmidons  on  earth, 

Their  prescient  parents  gave  them  birth. 
Industriously  to  cause  a  dearth 
In  live  mortality. 

And  when  they’ve  placed  our  burial  urns 
[n  vaults,  like  snuff  jars  of  ‘returns;” 

Man's  last  magnificence . 

Making  rife  merriment  of  woes, 

Arrang’d  upon  the  bearse  in  rows. 

They  laugh  away,  like  carrion  crows, 

At  death’s  omnipotence. 

At  last,  they  mount  their  own  black  carriage. 
And  end,  by  taking  death  in  marriage, 

Their  body  rakings. 

Tim  remnants  of  their  mortal  dust, 

Encased  within  a  leaden  crust, 

Are.  laid  beneath  the  earth,  in  trust 
For  undertakings. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  PROPOSAL  OF  MARRIAGE. 

A  wealthy  young  lover  once  sought  for  his 
bride, 

A  dame  of  the  blue-stocking  school ; 

**  Excuse  me,  good  Sir,  but  I’ve  vowed,”  she 
replied, 

“  That  I  never  would  marry  a  fool  !* 

“Then  think  not  of  wedlock,”  he  answered, 
“  my  fair, 

Your  vow  was  Diana’s  suggestion. 

Since  none  but  a  fool,  it  is  easy  to  swear, 

Would  venture  to  ask  you  the  question  ?” 

Ibid. 
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SHIP  ON  FIRE. 

The  Fame ,  in  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
embarked,  on  his  return  from  India  to 
England,  happened  to  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  catastrophe  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  Stamford,  in  a  letter  dated  Ben- 
coolen,  February  4,  1824  : — 

“We  embarked  on  the  2nd  instant, 
and  sailed  at  daylight  for  England,  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  every  prospect  of  a  quick 
and  comfortable  passage.  The  ship 
was  every  thing  we  could  wish  ;  and 
having  closed  my  charge  here  much  to 
my  satisfaction,  it  was  one  of  the  hap- 
iest  day^  of  my  life.  We  were,  per- 
aps,  too  happy,  for  in  the  evening  came 
a  sad  reverse.  Sophia  had  just  gone  to 
bed,  and  I  had  thrown  off  half  my 
clothes,  when  a  cry  of  fire  !  fire  !  roused 
ns  from  our  calm  content ;  and  in  five 
minutes  the  whole  ship  was  in  flames  ! 
i  ran  to  examine  whence  the  flames 
principally  issued,  and  found  that  the 
fire  had  its  origin  immediately  under  our 
cabin.  Down  with  the  boats  !  Where 
is  Sophia  ? — Here.  The  children  ? — 

Here.  A  rope  to  the  side.  Lower 
Lady  Raffles.  Give  her  to  me,  says 
one ;  Pll  take  her,  says  the  captain. 
Throw  the  gunpowder  overboard.  It 
cannot  be  got  at — it  is  in  the  magazine, 
close  to  the  fire.  Starjd  clear  of  the  pow¬ 
der.  Scuttle  the  water-casks.  Water! 
water  !  Where’s  Sir  Stamford  ?  Come 
into  the  boat,  Nilson  !  Nilson,  come 
into  the  boat !  Push  off — push  off  ! 
Stand  clear  of  the  after  part  of  the  ship. 

“  All  this  passed  much  quicker  than  I 
can  write  it.  We  pushed  off;  and  as 
wre  did  so,  the  flames  burst  out  of  our 
cabin  window,  and  the  whole  of  the 
after  part  of  the  ship  was  in  flames. 
The  masts  and  sails  now  taking  fire,  we 
moved  to  a  distance  sufficient  to  avoid 
the  immediate  explosion  ;  but  the  flames 
were  now  coming  out  of  the  main  hatch¬ 
way  ;  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
with  the  captain,  still  on  board,  we 
pulled  back  to  her  under  the  bows,  so 
as  to  be  more  distant  from  the  powder. 
As  we  approached,  we  perceived  that 
the  people  on  board  were  getting  into 
another  boat  on  the  opposite  side.  She 
pushed  off ;  we  hailed  her :  have  you 
all  on  board  ? — Yes,  all,  save  one.  Who 
is  he  ? — Johnson,  sick  in  his  cot.  Can 
we  save  him  ? — No,  impossible.  The 
flames  were  issuing  from  the  hatch- 
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way.  At  this  moment  the  poor  fellow, 
scorched,  I  imagine,  by  the  flames, 
roared  out  most  lustily,  having  run  upon 
the  deck.  I  will  go  for  him,  says  the 
captain.  The  two  boats  then  came 
together  ;  and  we  took  out  some  of  the 
persons  from  the  captain’s  boat,  which 
was  overladen.  He  then  pulled  under 
the  bowsprit  of  the  ship,  and  picked  the 
poor  fellow  up.  Are  you  all  safe  ?  — 
Yes,  we  have  got  the  man:  all  lives 
safe.  Thank  God  !  Pull  off  from  the 
ship.  Keep  your  eye  on  a  star,  Sir 
Stamford. — There’s  one  scarcely  visible. 

“  We  then  hauled  close  to  each  other, 
and  found  the  captain  fortunately  had  a 
compass  ;  but  we  had  no  light  except 
from  the  ship.  Our  distance  from  Ben- 
coolen  we  estimated  to  be  about  fifty 
miles,  in  a  south-west  direction.  There 
being  no  landing-place  to  the  southward 
of  Bencoolen,  our  only  chance  was  to 
regain  that  port.  The  captain  then  un¬ 
dertook  to  lead,  and  we  to  follow,  in  a 
N.N.E.  course,  as  well  as  we  could  :  no 
chance,  no  possibility  being  left,  that 
we  could  again  approach  the  ship,  for 
she  was  now  one  splendid  flame,  fore 
and  aft,  and  aloft,  her  masts  and  sails  in 
a  blaze,  and  rocking  to  and  fro,  threat¬ 
ening  to  fall  in  an  instant.  There  goes 
her  mizen-mast :  pull  away,  my  boys  : 
there  goes  the  gunpowder  !  Thank 
God  !  thank  God. 

“You  may  judge  of  our  situation 
without  further  particulars.  The  alarm 
was  given  at  about  twenty  minutes  past 
eight,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she 
was  in  flames.  There  was  not  a  soul  on 
board  at  half-past  eight,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  afterwards  she  was  one 
grand  mass  of  fire. 

“  My  only  apprehension  wras  the  want 
of  boats  to  hold  the  people,  as  there 
was  not  time  to  have  got  out  the  long¬ 
boat,  or  to  make  a  raft.  All  we  had  to 
rely  upon  wrere  two  small  quarter-boats, 
which  fortunately  were  lowered  without 
accident ;  and  in  these  two  small  open 
boats,  without  a  drop  of  water  or  grain 
of  food,  or  a  rag  of  covering,  except 
what  we  happened  at  the  moment  to 
have  on  our  backs,  we  embarked  on  the 
ocean,  thankful  to  God  for  his  mercies  ! 
Poor  Sophia,  having  been  taken  out  of 
her  bed,  had  nothing  on  but  a  wrapper, 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  just  as  taken  out  of  bed, 
whence  one  had  been  snatched  after  the 
flames  had  attacked  it.  In  short,  there 
was  not  time  for  any  one  to  think  of 
more  than  two  things  :  Can  the  ship  be 
saved?  No.  Let  us  save  ourselves,  then. 
All  else  was  swallowed  up  in  one  grand 
ruin. 


“  To  make  the  best  of  our  misfor¬ 
tune,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  light 
from  the  ship  to  steer  a  tolerably  good 
course  towards  the  shore.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  burn  till  about  midnight,  when 
the  saltpetre,  which  she  had  on  board, 
took  fire,  and  sent  up  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  brilliant  flames  that  ever 
was  seen,  illuminating  the  horizon  in 
every  direction,  to  an  extent  of  not  less 
than  fifty  miles,  and  casting  that  kind  of 
blue  light  over  us,  which  is  of  all  others 
most  horrible.  She  burnt  and  continued 
to  flame  in  this  style  for  about  an  hour 
or  two,  when  we  lost  sight  of  the  object 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

“  Neither  Nilson  nor  Mr.  Bell,  our 
medical  friend  who  had  accompanied  us, 
had  saved  their  coats  ;  but  the  tail  of 
mine,  with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  served 
to  keep  Sophia’s  feet  warm,  and  we 
made  breeches  for  the  children  with  our 
neckcloths.  Rain  now  came  on,  but 
fortunately  it  was  not  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  we  got  dry  again.  The 
night  became  serene  and  star-light.  We 
were  now  certain  of  our  course,  and  the 
men  behaved  manfully  :  they  rowed  in¬ 
cessantly,  and  with  good  heart  and  spi¬ 
rit  ;  and  never  did  poor  mortals  look 
out  more  for  day-light  and  for  land  than 
we  did.  Not  that  our  sufferings  or 
grounds  of  complaint  were  any  thing  to 
what  has  often  befallen  others  ;  but 
from  Sophia’s  delicate  health,  as  well  as 
my  own,  and  the  stormy  nature  of  our 
coast,  I  felt  perfectly  convinced  we  were 
unabie  to  undergo  starvation,  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  sun  and  weather,  many  days ; 
and  aware  of  the  rapidity  of  the  cur¬ 
rents,  I  feared  we  might  fall  to  the 
southward  of  the  port. 

“  At  day-light  we  recognised  the  coast 
and  Rat  Island,  which  gave  us  great  spi¬ 
rits  ;  and  though  we  found  ourselves 
much  to  the  southward  of  the  port,  we 
considered  ourselves  almost  at  home. 
Sophia  had  gone  through  the  night  bet¬ 
ter  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  and 
we  continued  to  pull  on  with  all  our 
strength.  About  eight  or  nine,  we  saw 
a  ship  standing  to  us  from  the  Roads. 
They  had  seen  the  flames  on  shore,  and 
sent  out  vessels  to  our  relief ;  and  here 
certainly  came  a  minister  of  Providence 
in  the  character  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  for  the  first  person  I  recognised 
was  one  of  our  missionaries.  They  gave 
us  a  bucket  of  water,  and  we  took  the 
captain  on  board  as  a  pilot.  The  wind, 
however,  was  adverse,  and  we  could  not 
reach  the  shore,  and  took  to  the  ship, 
where  we  got  some  refreshment,  and 
shelter  from  the  sun.  By  this  time 
Sophia  was  quite  exhausted,  fainting 
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continually.  About  two  o’clock,  we 
landed  safe  and  sound  ;  and  no  words  of 
mine  cun  do  justice  to  the  expressions  of 
feeling,  sympathy,  and  kindness,  with 
which  we  were  hailed  by  every  one.  If 
any  proof  had  been  wanting  that  my  ad¬ 
ministration  had  been  satisfactory  here, 
we  had  it  unequivocally  from  all.  There 
was  not  a  dry  eye ;  and  as  wre  drove 
back  to  our  former  home,  loud  wrus  the 
cry  of  ‘  God  be  praised  ! f 

“  The  loss  I  have  to  regret  beyond  all 
is  my  papers  and  drawings  :  all  my  notes 
and  observations,  with  memoirs  and  col¬ 
lections,  sufficient  for  a  full  and  ample 
history — not  only  of  Sumatra,  but  of 
Borneo,  and  almost  every  other  island 
of  note  in  these  seas, — my  intended  ac¬ 
count  of  the  establishment  of  Singa¬ 
pore, — the  history  of  my  own  adminis¬ 
tration, —  eastern  grammars,  dictiona¬ 
ries,  and  vocabularies,  —  and  last,  not 
least,  a  grand  map  of  Sumatra,  on  which 
I  had  been  employed  since  my  arrival 
here,  and  on  which,  for  the  last  six 
months,  I  had  bestowed  almost  my  whole 
undivided  attention.  This  however  wras 
not  all :  all  my  collections  in  natural 
history, — all  my  splendid  collection  of 
drawings,  upwards  of  two  thousand  in 
number,  writh  all  the  valuable  papers  and 
notes  of  my  friends,  Arnold  and  Jack  ; 
and,  to  conclude,  I  will  merely  notice, 
that  there  was  scarce  an  unknown  ani¬ 
mal,  bird,  beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  plant,  which  we  had  not  on  board  : 
a  living  tapir,  a  new  species  of  tiger, 
splendid  pheasants,  &c.,  domesticated 
for  the  voyage.  We  were,  in  short,  in 
this  respect,  a  perfect  Noah’s  ark. 

“  All,  all  has  perished  !  but,  thank 
God,  our  lives  have  been  spared,  and  wre 
do  not  repine. ’’ 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  is 
mentioned  by  Lady  Raffles,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  death  of  their  first  child  : — 

“  Whilst  the  editor  was  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  this 
favourite  child,  unable  to  bear  the  sight 
of  her  other  children — unable  to  bear 
even  the  light  of  day — humbled  upon  her 
couch,  with  a  feeling  of  misery,  she  was 
addressed  by  a  poor,  ignorant,  uninstruct¬ 
ed  native  woman,  of  the  lowest  class  (who 
had  been  employed  about  the  nursery), 
in  terms  of  reproach  not  to  be  forgotten : 
‘  I  am  come,  because  you  have  been 
here  many  days  shut  up  in  a  dark  room, 
and  no  one  dares  to  come  near  you. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  grieve  in  this 
manner,  when  you  ought  to  be  thanking 
God  for  having  given  you  the  most 
l>eautiful  child  that  ever  was  seen  ? — 
Were  you  not  the  envy  of  every  body? 


Did  any  one  ever  see  him,  or  speak  of 
him,  without  admiring  him  ? — and,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  this  child  continue  in  this 
world,  till  he  should  be  worn  out  with 
trouble  and  sorrow,  has  not  God  taken 
him  to  heaven  in  all  his  beauty  ?  What 
would  you  have  more  ?  For  shame  ! 
Leave  off  weeping,  and  let  me  open  a 
window.’  ” 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  NEW  DRAMAS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  dramatic  pieces 
are  without  doubt,  the  least  successful, 
of  all  his  writings.  Critics  think  the 
public  are  fully  sensible  of  this  fact,  and 
they  allow  comparative  failures  to  pass 
by  without  analysis. 

The  specimens  before  us  are  two  in 
number,  the  Doom  of  Devorgoit  and 
Auchindrane.  The  first  piece  was 
wTritten  long  since  for  the  purpose  of 
obliging  the  late  Mr.  Terry,  then  ma¬ 
nager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  for  whom 
the  author  had  a  particular  regard.  It 
was  not  represented,  for  “  the  manner 
in  which  some  mimic  goblins  were  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  supernatural  machinery, 
was  found  to  be  objectionable  it  had 
also  other  faults,  and  we  question 
wrhether  it  would  ever  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  the  Adelphi 
treasury. 

The  general  story  of  the  Doom  of 
Devorgoil  is  founded  on  an  old  Scottish 
tradition,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in 
Gallowray.  The  crime  supposed  to  have 
occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  this  de¬ 
voted  house,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Lord 
Herries  of  Hoddam  Castle.  In  remorse 
for  his  crime,  he  built  the  singular  mo¬ 
nument  called  the  Tower  of  Repentance. 
In  many  cases  the  Scottish  superstitions 
allude  to  the  faries,  or  those  who,  for 
sins  of  a  milder  description  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  wander  with  the  “  rout  that  never 
rest.”  They  imitate  human  labour  and 
human  amusements,  but  their  toil  is 
useless,  and  without  any  advantageous 
result ;  and  their  gaiety  is  unsubstantial 
and  hollow.  The  phantom  of  Lord 
Erick,  one  of  the  dram.  pers.  is  supposed 
to  be  a  spectre  of  this  character. 

The  machinery  of  the  piece  is  too  ob¬ 
scure,  and  to  say  the  truth,  hardly  worth 
unravelling  to  the  reader.  Besides  the 
Baron  of  Devorgoil  and  his  Lady,  there 
is  a  lover-hero  and  a  daughter  of  the 
first  mentioned  ;  and  a  little  underplot 
of  Blackthorn,  a  companion  of  Leo¬ 
nard,  in  love  with  Katleen,  a  niece  of 
the  baron.  The  stage  business  through¬ 
out  the  piece  is  amply  explained,  and 
the  author  speaks  of  “  flats  ’’  as  fami¬ 
liarly  as  would  one  of  the  Adelphi  scene- 
painters. 
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Our  extracts  must  be  in  detached 
songs  and  passages.  In  the  opening 
scene  occurs  the  following 

SONG. 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low, 

The  wild  birds  hush  their  song, 

The  hills  have  evening’s  deepest  glow, 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 

N»w  all  whom  varied  toil  and  care 
From  home  and  love  divide. 

In  the  calm  sunset  may  repair 
Each  to  the  loved  one’s  side. 

The  noble  dame,  on  turret  high. 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight. 

Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 
The  flash  of  armour  bright. 

The  village  maid,  with  hand  on  brow, 

The  level  ray  to  shade. 

Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 
For  Colin’s  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans  row, 

By  day  they  swam  apart. 

And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow, 

The  hind  beside  the  hart. 

The  woodlark  at  his  partner’s  side 
Twitters  his  closing  song — 

All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide. 

But  Leonard  tarries  long. 

Katleen  speaks  very  unequivocally 
of  the  towers  of  Devorgoil : 

Dungeons  for  men,  and  palaces  for  owls  ; 

Yet  no  wise  owl  would  change  a  farmer’s  barn 
For  yonder  hungry  hall— our  latest  mouse. 

Our  last  of  mice,  I  tell  you,  has  been  found 
Starved  in  the  pantry;  and  the  reverend  spider. 
Sole  living  tenant  of  the  Baron’s  halls, 

Who,  train’d  to  abstinence,  lived  a  whole 
summer 

Upon  a  single  fly,  he’s  famish’d  too; 

The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chimney  seated 
Upon  our  last  of  fagots,  destined  soon 
To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor  soul. 

Is  starved  with  cold,  and  mewling  mnd  with 
hunger ! 

Blackthorn  and  vassals  sing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weaponshaw : 

We  love  the  shrill  trumpet,  we  love  the  drum’s 
rattle. 

They  call  us  to  sport,  and  they  call  us  to  battle ; 
And  old  Scotland  shall  laugh  at  the  threats  of  a 
stranger, 

While  our  comrades  in  pastime  are  comrades  in 
danger. 

If  there’s  mirth  in  our  house,  ’tis  our  neighbour 
that  shares  it — 

If  peril  approach,  ’tis  our  neighbour  that  dares  it; 
And  when  we  lead  off  to  the  pipe  and  the  tabor. 
The  fair  hand  we  press  is  the  hand  of  a  neighbour. 

Then  close  your  ranks,  comrades,  the  bands 
that  combine  them. 

Faith,  friendship,  and  brotherhood,  join’d  to 
entwine  them ; 

And  we’ll  laugh  at  the  threats  of  each  insolent 
stranger, 

While  our  comrades  in  sport  are  our  comrades 
in  danger. 

The  fall  of  the  House  of  Devorgoil : 

There  sunk  the  lineage  of  a  noble  name, 

And  the  wild  waves  boom’d  over  sire  and  son, 
Mother  and  nursling,  of  the  House  of  Aglionby , 
Leaving  but  one  frail  tendril.  Hence  the  fate 
That  hovers  o’er  these  turrets,— hence  the  pea¬ 
sant, 

Belated,  hying  homew  ards,  dreads  to  cast 
A  glance  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 
The  unshrouded  spectres  of  the  murder’d  dead ; 
Or  the  avenging  Angel,  with  his  sword, 

Waving  destruction  ;  or  the  grisly  phantom 


Of  that  fell  chief,  the  doer  of  the  deed, 

Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through  his  empty 
halls, 

And  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their  loneli- 
hood. 

Act  I.  closes  with  the  following  song, 
whilst  a  storm  is  raging  : 

When  the  tempest’s  at  the  loudest 
On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides ; 

When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest, 

Through  the  foam  the  sea-bird  glides 
All  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 
Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

Gnawing  want  and  sickness  pining, 

All  the  ills  that  men  endure ; 

Each  their  various  pangs  combining. 
Constancy  can  find  a  cure  — 

Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 

Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure, 

Make  me  abject,  mean,  and  poor. 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure. 

Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor — 

I’ll  be  happy,  rich,  and  free, 

If  endow’d  with  constancy. 

The  relief  of  the  piece  is  in  the  humor¬ 
ous  underplot  of  Leonard  and  Katleen, 
and  their  best  scene  is  where  they  dis¬ 
guise  themselves  as  Owlspiegle  and 
Cockledemoy,  (two  traditionary  goblins,) 
in  order  to  torment  Gullcrammer,  a  pe¬ 
dantic  pretender  to  Flora.  We  quote 
a  portion  : 

Duet  without,  between  Owlspiegle  and 
Cockledemoy. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My  boy,  my  boy - 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Here,  father,  here. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Now  the  pole-star’s  red  and  burning, 

And  the  witch’s  spindle  turning, 

Appear,  appear! 

Gullcrammer  ( who  has  again  raised 
himself,  and  listened  with  great  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  Duet.) 

I  have  heard  of  the  devil’s  dam  before, 
But  never  of  his  child.  Now,  Heaven 
deliver  me ! 

The  Papists  have  the  better  of  us  there, 
They  have  their  Latin  prayers,  cut  and 
dried, 

And  pat  for  such  occasion — I  can  think 
On  naught  but  the  vernacular. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My  boy,  my  boy, 

We’ll  sport  us  here — 

COCKLEDEMOY . 

Our  gambols  play. 

Like  elve  and  fay  ; 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

And  domineer, 

BOTH. 

Laugh,  frolic,  and  frisk,  till  the  morning  appear. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Lift  latch — open  clasp — 

Snoot  bolt— and  burst  hasp  ! 
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The  door  opens  with  violence.  Enter 
Blackthorn,  as  Owlspieglc,  fantasti¬ 
cally  dressed  as  a  Spanish  Barber , 
tall,  thin,  emaciated ,  and  ghostly  ; 
Flora,  as  Cockledemoy ,  attends  as  his 
Page.  All  their  manners,  tones,  and 
motions ,  are  fantastic,  as  those  of 
Goblins.  They  make  two  or  three 
times  the  circuit  of  the  room,  without 
seeming  to  see  (duller ammer .  They 
then  resume  their  chant,  or  recitative . 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My  boy,  my  boy, 

Wbnt  wilt  thou  do  that  will  give  thee  joy  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  the  midnight  owl ! 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

No;  for  the  weather  is  stormy  and  foul. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy  ' 

My  boy,  my  boy. 

What  wilt  thou  do  that  can  give  thee  joy  t 
With  a  needle  for  a  sword,  and  a  thimble  for  a 
hat, 

Wilt  thou  fight  a  traverse  with  the  castle  cat? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Oh,  no,  she  has  claws,  and  I  like  not  that. 
GULLCRAMMER, 

I  see  the  devil  is  a  doating  father, 

And  spoils  his  children — ’tis  the  surest 
way 

To  make  cursed  imps  of  them.  They 
see  me  not — - 

What  will  they  think  on  next  ?  It  must 
be  own’d, 

They  have  a  dainty  choice  of  occupations. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My  boy,  my  boy. 

What  shall  we  do  that  can  give  thee  joy? 
Shall  we  go  seek  for  a  cuckoo’s  nest? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

That’s  best,  that’s  best'. 

BOTH. 

About,  about. 

Like  an  elvish  scout, 

The  cuckoo’s  a  gull,  and  weil  soon  find  him  out. 

They  search  the  room  with  mops  and 
mows.  At  length  Cockledemoy  jumps 
on  the  bed.  Gullcrammer  raises  him¬ 
self  half  up,  supporting  himself  by 
his  hands.  Cockledemoy  does  the 
same,  and  grins  at  him,  then  skips 
from  the  bed,  and  runs  to  Owlspiegle. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

I’ve  found  the  nest, 

And  in  it  a  guest, 

With  a  sable  cloak  and  a  taffeta  vest; 

He  must  be  wash’d,  and  trimm’d,  and  drest. 
To  please  the  eyes  he  laves  the  best. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

That’s  best,  that’s  best. 

BOTH. 

He  must  be  shaved,  and  trimm’d,  and  dress’d. 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

They  arrange  shaving  things  on  the 
tabic,  and  sing  as  they  prepare  them. 


BOTH. 

Know  that  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the 
buz, 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 

owlspiegle  ( sharpening  his  razor.) 

The  sword  this  was  made  of  was  lost  in  a  fray 
By  a  fop,  who  first  bullied  and  then  ran  away  ; 
And  the  strap,  from  the  hide  of  a  lame  racer, 
sold 

By  Lord  Match,  to  his  friend,  for  some  hun¬ 
dreds  in  gold. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz. 

Of  the  make-believe  world  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 

cockledemoy  ( placing  the  napkin.) 

And  this  cambric  napkin,  so  white  and  so  fair. 
At  an  usurer’s  funeral  I  stole  from  the  heir. 

Drops  something  from  a  vial,  as  going 
to  make  suds. 

This  dewdrop  I  caught  from  one  eye  of  his 
mother, 

Which  wept  while  she  ogled  the  parson  with 
t’other. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz. 

Of  the  make-believe  w  orld,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 

owlspiegle  ( arranging  the  lather  and  the 
basin.) 

My  soap-ball  is  of  the  mild  alkali  made. 

Which  the  soft  dedicator  employs  in  his  trad©; 
And  it  froths  with  the  pith  of  a  promise,  that’s 
sworn 

By  a  lover  at  night,  and  forgot  on  the  morn. 
BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz. 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 
Halloo,  halloo, 

The  blackcock  crew. 

Thrice  shriek’d  hath  the  owl,  thrice  croak’d  hath 
the  raven, 

Here,  ho ;  Master  Gullcrammer,  rise  and  be 
shaven ! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

owlspiegle  shaves  gullcrammer,  while  cocklb- 
demoy  sings. 

Father  never  started  hair, 

Shaved  too  close,  or  left  too  bare — 

Father’s  razor  slips  as  glib 
As  from  courtly  tougue  a  fib. 

Whiskers,  moustache,  he  can  trim  in 
Fashion  meet  to  please  the  women; 

Sharp’s  his  blade,  perfum’d  his  lather, — 
Happy  those  are  trimmed  by  father ! 

This  is  all  we  have  room  for  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Of  Auchindrane,  which  is  by 
far  the  best  drama  of  the  two,  we  may 
speak' anon. 

jftfl  aimers  &  Customs  of  all  Nations. 


HAITIAN  FUNERALS. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  interesting 
“  Notes  on  Haiti, ’’  observes — 

“it  strikes  a  stranger  as  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  the  people  should  seem 
to  delight  in  attending  funerals.  The 
women  are  the  principal  attendants,  and 
the  greater  the  number,  the  greater  the 
honour  paid  to  the  deceased.  Some  un¬ 
charitable  foreigners  ascribe  this  to  the 
want  of  places  of  public  amusement,  at 
which  the  ladies  can  exhibit  themselves. 
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Funerals  and  church  thus,  it  is  said, 
become  their  only  resource.  I  found 
afterwards  in  Jamaica,  that  the  hum¬ 
blest  slave  aspires  to  the  glory  of  a  fine 
funeral ;  so  that  personal  vanity  may  not 
be  the  sole  cause  of  the  Haitian  practice 
of  inviting  the  whole  town  to  escort  the 
dead  to  their  last  earthly  home.  The 
custom  extends  to  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives  ;  and,  with  half-a-dozen  excep¬ 
tions,  I  can  with  truth  declare  that  all 
the  invitations  I  received  for  the  first  six 
months  of  my  residence  were  to  fune¬ 
rals,  and  I  must  candidly  own  that  I  did 
not  do  due  honour  to  the  dead  ;  for  the 
time  of  the  ceremonial  being  one  at 
which  the  sun  was  very  powerful,  I  ge¬ 
nerally  contrived  to  mourn  by  deputy.  ” 


HAITIAN  EXECUTIONER. 

At  Port-au-Prince,  among  the  other 
things  to  which  a  stranger’s  attention  is 
called,  is  a  savage  ruffian -like  black  man 
(named  Gattie),  who  labours  as  a  porter. 
He  walks  about  bare-footed,  dressed  in 
a  linen  shirt  and  trousers,  with  a  large 
beard,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
This  fellow  was  Christophe’s  chief  exe¬ 
cutioner,  of  whom  it  is  told  that,  when 
directed  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  invariably  waited  on  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  his  victim,  and  demanded  a  fee, 
in  proportion  to  which  he  inflicted  more 
or  less  torture  on  the  unhappy  sufferer. 
He  had  attained  from  practice  such  an 
unenviable  dexterity  in  decapitation,  that 
for  a  proper  remuneration  he  could  with 
his  sabre  remove  the  head  at  one  stroke, 
and  by  the  instant  prostration  of  the 
trunk,  avoid  staining  the  collar  with 
blood.  At  least  such  is  the  tale  told, 
when,  shuddering  at  his  ill-omened 
countenance,  he  is  pointed  out  by  those 
who  remember  him  in  all  his  glory  and 
iniquity. — Notes  on  Haiti. 


EXECUTION  IN  HAITI. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  also  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terrific  description  of  an  exe¬ 
cution  : 

“  Very  soon  after  my  arrival,  rumours 
prevailed  of  a  dissatisfied  spirit  being  at 
work,  on  account  of  the  arrangements 
with  France  ;  but  no  overt  act  occurred, 
or  was  said  to  occur,  before  my  return 
from  my  journey.  At  this  time  the 
boldness  of  the  discussions  excited  the 
attention  of  the  government ;  and  on 
the  26th  June  three  black  officers  were 
arrested,  on  a  charge  of  having  tampered 
with  a  soldier,  to  join  them  in  assassi¬ 
nating  the  president.  The  ostensible 
prime  mover  of  the  plan,  Captain  Belle- 
grade,  also  a  negro,  escaped.  In  the 


course  of  a  few  days  after  several 
arrests  took  place,  and  disclosures  of 
importance  were  reported  to  have  been 
made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  The  trial  of  the  three  accused 
was  first  fixed  for  the  2nd  July  ;  but  the 
subsequent  arrest  of  a  fourth  black  offi¬ 
cer  produced  a  delay  until  the  3rd  of  the 
same  month,  when  the  four  accused, 
Captain  Jean  Francois,  Lieutenant  Mi¬ 
chel,  Lieutenant  Lion,  and  Sergeant 
Lion  Courchois,  were  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  consisting  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  seven  of  whom  were  blacks.  The 
prisoners  were  charged  with  conspiring 
to  murder  the  president,  to  expel  or 
murder  all  Europeans,  and  to  alter  the 
government.  They  denied  the  intention 
to  murder  the  president,  or  any  of  the 
foreigners  ;  but  avowed  their  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  system  of 
government,  which  they  treated  as  op¬ 
pressive,  and  to  break  off  all  connexion 
with  France — a  connexion  which  they 
considered  to  be  maintained  merely  to 
extort  the  last  of  their  miserable  pit¬ 
tance. 

“  I  was  not  in  court,  but  I  was  told 
that  this  style  of  defence  was  soon 
stopped  ;  nor  were  the  counsel  per¬ 
mitted  to  discuss  the  inapplicability  of 
the  law  under  which  the  trial  was  going 
on,  to  the  particular  cases,  or  to  adduce 
evidence  of  their  innocence.  It  was  even 
asserted  that,  on  one  of  the  advocates 
urging  his  right  to  be  heard,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  president’s  holding  out 
his  watch,  and  remarking,  as  he  pointed 
to  it,  “  le  terns  presse.  ” 

“  The  accused  wrere  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  They  called  for  a 
court  of  revision,  which  was  refused  ; 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  men  were  at  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion. 

“  The  place  of  execution  is  a  large 
open  space  close  to  the  principal  bury¬ 
ing  ground,  called  “  La  Cimetiere.’’  On 
my  riding  there  I  found  a  considerable 
body  of  people  assembled,  and  some 
women,  clothed  in  white,  close  to  the 
ditch  that  surrounds  the  place  of  inter¬ 
ment,  uttering  wild  cries,  and  exhibiting 
frantic  gesticulations.  They  were  the 
wives  and  female  relatives  of  the  un¬ 
happy  convicts. 

“  The  ground  was  guarded  by  the 
civic  militia,  whose  apprehensions  had 
been  strongly  excited  by  rumours  of 
pillage  meditated  by  the  sufferers.  A 
considerable  body  of  troops,  said  to  have 
been  disaffected,  remained  in  quarters, 
and  the  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  adherents,  were  drawn  up  during 
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the  time  of  the  execution,  at  no  very 
remote  distance. 

“  I  had  not  been  long  on  the  ground 
before  the  bustle  announced  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  four  convicts.  Each  was 
tied,  by  the  arms  behind  his  back,  to  a 
rope  in  the  hands  of  a  ^police-soldier, 
who  walked  after  him  ;  each  too  wras 
dressed  in  a  white  jacket  and  trousers, 
and  smoked  a  cigar.  A  strong  guard 
surrounded  the  whole  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  melancholy  procession  w’as 
closed  by  the  shooting  party,  which 
consisted,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  of 
about  five- and- twenty  men. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  firm  intrepi¬ 
dity  with  which  these  poor  fellows  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  their  fate.  They  moved 
on  without  the  slightest  hesitation  until 
they  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  close  to 
a  dead  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
open  space  already  referred  to.  On 
reaching  it  they  still  remained  pinion¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  policemen  retired,  and  the 
shooting  party  advanced,  with  evident 
reluctance.  At  the  word  being  given, 
the  firing  commenced,  and  instead  of 
the  wretched  scene  being  closed  by  one, 
or  at  most  by  two  wr  ell- directed  fires, 
there  was  absolutely  a  succession  of  dis¬ 
charges  resembling  a  feu-de-joie.  I  am 
sure  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  dis¬ 
charges  must  have  taken  place  before 
the  execution  was  ended.  On  reaching 
the  ground,  the  whole  four  refused  to 
be  bandaged,  threw  off  their  hats,  and 
exclaimed  to  their  executioners,  “  Ne 
craignez  pas  !  ’’  The  first  volley  only 
slightly  wounded  Captain  Franfois,  who 
stood  at  the  extreme  left ;  a  second 
brought  him  down,  though  still  alive. 
Michel  was  shot  through  the  body  in 
several  places,  and  had  both  his  arms 
broken  before  he  fell.  Lieutenant  Lion 
fell  next,  after  having  been  severely 
wounded.  During  the  whole  of  this 
revolting  exhibition,  Sergeant  LionCour- 
chois  was  standing  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  party,  calmly  smoking  a  cigar, 
without  moving  a  limb  or  a  muscle  of 
his  face.  A  ball  through  his  body 
brought  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  as  he 
touched  it,  he  spat  the  cigar  from  his 
mouth,  and  calmly  discharged  the  volume 
of  smoke  from  his  lungs.  The  firing 
party  then  advanced,  and  putting  the 
muzzles  of  their  pieces  to  the  bodies 
of  these  unhappy  men,  ended  their  suf¬ 
ferings  by  blowing  them  literally  to 
pieces.  At  this  part  of  the  exhibition  I 
gladly  rode  off,  for  it  was  the  most 
revolting  I  had  ever  witnessed  ;  and 
strongly  as  I  felt  the  disgusting  cruelty 
of  the  proceeding,  I  was  more  strongly 
impressed  with  admiration  of  the  cool, 


resolute,  and  unpretending  intrepidity  of 
these  poor  fellows,  who  had  no  strong 
stimulus  to  maintain  their  energy.  They 
dreamt  not  of  future  immortality,  nor 
that  a  record  should  ever  be  made  of  a 
firmness  and  courage  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  Roman.  Whe¬ 
ther  admiration  for  the  conduct  of  the 
dead,  or  disbelief  of  the  charges  against 
them,  operated  most,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say,  but  there  was  certainly  a  general 
gloom  after  the  execution,  such  as  I 
never  before  witnessed  in  Haiti.” 


jftnt  flvts. 


THE  DIORAMA,  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Last  Wednesday  w^eek  there  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  view  of  two  new  Dioramic  scenes  ; 
and,  certes,  St.  Swithin  seemed  to  fa¬ 
vour  its  exclusiveness.  The  rain  pour¬ 
ed  and  pelted,  and  reminded  us  of  the 
Spectator’s  fondness  for  rambling  in  a 
picture-gallery  on  a  wet  day.  Thither 
wre  sped  with  undamped  enthusiasm. 

The  new  views  are  Mount  St.  Got- 
hard,  painted  by  Mons.  Daguerre  ;  and 
the  Interior  of  Rheims  ^Cathedral,  by 
M.  Bouton. 

The  view  of  St.  Gothardis  at  the  Pas¬ 
sage  Aux  Roches,  and  taken  from  Faido, 
the  principal  town  of  the  Val  Levan¬ 
tine.  The  road  turns  on  the  sides  of 
Mount  Piotino,  and  crosses  the  Tersin 
at  the  Bridge  of  Azio  Grande.  It  was 
made,  at  great  expense,  by  frequent  cut¬ 
tings  through  the  rock.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  rises  St.  Gothard  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  Tersin  rolls  under 
a  bridge  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  having  opened  for  itself  a  passage 
through  the  mountain — but  tremendous 
pieces  of  rock  obstruct  its  course  and 
ruffle  its  waters,  which  fall  in  enormous 
cascades  into  chasms  and  precipices 
which  the  eye  cannot  measure. 

We  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  pic¬ 
torial  illusion  of  this  scene.  The  sub¬ 
lime  and  stupendous  character  of  the 
mountain  is  admirably  preserved,  as  is 
the  distant  St.  Gothard,  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  of  sunlight  gleaming  on  the 
perpetual  snow’.  The  vastness  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  scenery  are  so  powerfully  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  spectator,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  believe  that 
he  is  merely  beholding,  comparatively, 
a  few  square  yards  of  canvass,  aided  by 
light  and  shade.  There  are  no  figures 
introduced  to  give  effect  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  scenery,  or  by  comparison, 
to  aid  an  estimate  of  its  majestic  cha¬ 
racter.  The  mountains  rise  in  all  the 
sullen  grandeur  of  the  sublime  ;  but  the 
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arch  which  crosses  the  chasm,  and  the 
road  winding  round  Mount  Piotino,  are 
mere  puny,  labours  of  man.  Still,  this 
humiliating  association  is  relieved  by 
the  recollection  that  by  a  triumph  of 
art,  the  eye  is  here  gladdened  with  one 
of  the  most  astounding  spectacles  in 
nature. 

The  interior  of  Rheims  Cathedral,  by 
its  extreme  simplicity,  contrasts  singu¬ 
larly  with  the  richness  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  interior,  a  view  of  which 
appeared  in  No.  145,  of  the  Mirror.  It  is 
lighted  by  numerous  painted  windows. 
The  pavement,  or  floor,  is  of  cubic 
pieces  of  marble  of  four  colours,  which 
were  brought  here  in  1791,  from  the 
church  of  St.  Nicaise.  Rheims  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  churches 
in  France.  It  was  built  in  1211,  almost 
burnt  in  1481,  but  restored  in  1484,  by 
command  of  Charles  VIII.,  for  his  coro¬ 
nation  ;  and  it  is  in  this  cathedral  that 
the  Kings  of  France,  his  successors,  have 
been  crowned.  The  proportions  of  the 
building  are  460  feet  in  length,  100  feet 
in  breadth,  and  124  feet  in  height.  The 
present  view  is  from  behind  the  choir, 
the  back  of  the  altar  being  only  seen. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  tomb. 
On  it  are  six  candelabras  and  the  cross 
presented  to  the  Cathedral  by  Charles  X. 
and  used  at  his  coronation.  Of  this  pic¬ 
ture,  the  most  successful  parts  are  the 
altar  and  candelabras,  which  stand  out 
so  as  to  deceive  every  spectator  :  indeed, 
during  the  change  of  the  views,  with  the 
strong  light  falling  on  this  part,  we  could 
not  believe  it  a  flat  surface.  The 
light  through  a  richly  painted  circular 
window,  160  feet  high,  is  reflected  in 
beautiful  tints  on  the  polished  marble 
pavement ;  and  a  similar  effect  through 
a  small  window  on  the  right  cannot  be 
sufficiently  praised.  A  picture  attached 
to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  opposite  side, 
with  the  cobwebs  of  ages  at  the  back, 
has  other  peculiar  touches  of  the  Dio¬ 
rama  artist. 

In  short,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ren¬ 
der  the  illusion  of  painting  more  com¬ 
plete  than  has  been  done  in  these  two 
views :  the  effect  is  almost  unique ;  and, 
bating  one  point,  we  never  expect  to  see 
it  excelled  m  this  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  pictorial  art. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery,  to  represent  the 
torrent  in  the  St.  Gothard  view.  We 
would  rather  it  were  omitted ;  for 
where  legitimate  art  has  so  closely  imi¬ 
tated  nature,  the  adoption  of  extraneous 
means  rather  interferes  with,  than  as¬ 
sists,  the  pleasing  effect.  Besides,  it 
does  not  add  to  its  dignity. 


Spirit  of  Uiscoftcvg. 


Formation  of  Shot. 

It  is  the  cohesive  principle  which 
gives  rotmidity  to  grains  of  shot ;  the 
liquid  metal  is  allowed  to  fall  like  rain 
from  a  great  elevation.  In  its  descent 
the  drops  become  truly  globular,  and 
before  they  reach  the  end  of  their  fall 
they  are  hardened  by  cooling,  so  that 
they  retain  their  shape. — Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pcedia — Treatise  on  Mechanics,  by  Capt. 
H.  Kater  and  Dr.  Lardner. 

Wings  of  Insects. 

The  transparent  wings  of  certain  in¬ 
sects  are  so  attenuated  in  their  structure 
that  50,000  of  them  placed  over  each 
other  would  not  form  a  pile  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  height. - Ibid. 

Equestrian  Feat  explained. 

The  properties  of  compounded  mo¬ 
tions  cause  some  of  the  equestrian  feats 
exhibited  at  public  spectacles  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  kind  of  exertion  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  the  spectators  generally 
attribute  to  the  performer.  For  example 
the  horseman  standing  on  the  saddle 
leaps  over  a  garter  extended  over  the 
horse  at  right  angles  to  his  motion  ;  the 
horse  passing  under  the  garter,  the  rider 
lights  upon  the  saddle  at  the  opposite 
side.  The  exertion  of  the  performer, 
in  this  case,  is  not  that  which  he  would 
use  were  he  to  leap  from  the  ground  over 
a  garter  at  the  same  height.  In  the 
latter  case  he  would  make  an  exertion 
to  rise,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  project 
his  body  forward.  In  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  horseman,  he  merely  makes 
that  exertion  which  is  necessary  to  rise 
directly  upwards  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
clear  the  garter.  The  motion  which  he 
has  in  common  with  the  horse,  com¬ 
ounded  with  the  elevation  acquired  by 
is  muscular  power,  accomplishes  the 
leap. — Ibid. 

Two  Pints  less  than  a  Quart. 

If  a  pint  of  water  and  a  pint  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  be  mixed,  the  compound 
will  be  considerably  less  than  a  quart. 
The  density  of  the  mixture  is,  there¬ 
fore,  greater  than  that  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  the  mere  diffusion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  one  fluid  through  those  of 
the  other.  The  particles  have  assumed 
a  greater  proximity,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
hibit  a  mutual  attraction. 

In  this  experiment,  although  the  li¬ 
quids  before  being  mixed  be  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  surrounding  air,  the 
mixture  will  be  so  intensely  hot,  that 
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the  vessel  which  contains  it  cannot  be 
touched  without  pain. — Ibid. 

Turning  a  Corner — Centrifugal 
Force. 

A  carriage  or  horseman,  or  pedes¬ 
trian,  passing  a  corner  moves  in  a  curve, 
and  sutlers  a  centrifugal  force,  which 
increases  with  the  velocity,  and  which 
impresses  on  the  body  a  force  directed 
irom  the  corner.  An  animal  causes  its 
weight  to  resist  this  force,  by  voluntarily 
inclining  its  body  towards  the  corner. 

As  the  velocity  is  increased,  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  is  also  increased,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  greater  inclination  of  the  body  is 
necessary  to  resist  it.  We  accordingly 
find  that  the  more  rapidly  a  corner  is 
turned,  the  more  the  animal  inclines  his 
body  towards  it. 

A  carriage,  however,  not  having  vo¬ 
luntary  motion,  cannot  make  this  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  disturbing  force  which 
is  called  into  existence  by  the  gradual 
change  of  direction  of  the  motion  ;  con¬ 
sequently  it  will,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  overturned,  falling  of  course 
outwards  or  from  the  corner — Ibid. 

,  IVhy  a  Rope-Dancer  carries  a  Pole.] 

The  feats  of  rope-dancers  are  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  management  of  the  centre 
of  gravity.  The  evolutions  of  the  per¬ 
former  are  found  to  be  facilitated  by 
holding  in  his  hand  a  heavy  pole.  His 
security  in  this  case  depends,  not  on  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  his  bod}',  but  on  that 
of  his  body  and  the  pole  taken  together. 
This  point  is  near  the  centre  of  the  pole ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  hold 
in  his  hands  the  point  on  the  position  of 
which  the  facility  of  his  feats  depends. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  pole,  the  centre 
of  gravity  would  be  within  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  and  its  position  could  not  be 
adapted  to  circumstances  with  the  same 
ease  and  rapidity. — Ibid. 

Oil  Mill. 

The  seeds  from  which  the  oil  is  to  be 
extracted  are  introduced  into  hair  bags, 
and  placed  between  planes  of  hard  wood. 
Wedges  inserted  between  the  bags  are 
driven  by  allowing  heavy  beams  to  fall 
on  them.  The  pressure  thus  excited 
is  so  intense,  that  the  seeds  in  the  bags 
are  formed  into  a  mass  nearly  as  solid  as 
wood. — Ibid. 


Kt)t  ©atijertr. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspkare. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

This  popular  song  was  sung  as  an 
anthem  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  the 


reign  of  James  II.  It  is  uncertain  by 
whom  the  words  were  written,  but  the 
music  was  composed  by  Dr.  John  Bull, 
belonging  to  the  choir  of  the  chapel. 
It  first  became  a  popular  song  (with  the 
alteration  of  James  to  George)  through 
the  late  Dr.  Arne,  who  set  it  in  parts, 
and  introduced  it  at  one  of  the  London 
theatres,  during  the  Irish  rebellion, 
where  it  met  with  unbounded  applause, 
and  has  continued  to  be  a  favourite  na¬ 
tional  air  from  that  period  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  W.  H.  N. 


METAPHYSICS. 

Specimen  of  a  Collegiate  Examination. 

Professor. — What  is  a  salt  box  ? 

Student. — It  is  a  box  made  to  contain 
salt. 

Prof. — How  is  it  divided  ? 

Stud. —  Into  a  salt  box,  and  a  box 
of  salt. 

Prof. — Very  well,  show  the  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Stud. — A  salt  box  may  be  where  there 
is  no  salt,  but  salt  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  existence  of  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof. — Are  not  salt  boxes  otherwise 
divided  ? 

Stud. — Yes,  by  a  partition. 

Prof. — What  is  the  use  of  this  di¬ 
vision  ? 

Stud. — To  separate  the  coarse  salt 
from  the  fine. 

Prof. — How?  think  a  little. 

Stud. — To  separate  the  fine  salt  from 
the  coarse. 

Prof. — To  be  sure,  to  separate  the 
fine  from  the  coarse  ;  but  are  not  salt 
boxes  otherwise  distinguished  ? 

Stud. — Yes,  into  possible,  positive, 
and  probable. 

Prof. — Define  these  several  kinds  of 
salt  boxes. 

Stud. — A  possible  salt  box  is  a  salt 
box  yet  unsold,  in  the  joiner’s  hands. 

Prof. — Why  so  ? 

Stud. — Because  it  hath  not  yet  be¬ 
come  a  salt  box,  having  never  had  any 
salt  in  it ;  and  it  may  probably  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  other  use. 

Prof.  —  Very  true;  for  a  salt  box 
which  never  had,  hath  not  now,  and 
perhaps  never  may  have  any  salt  in  it, 
can  only  be  termed  a  possible  salt  box. 
What  is  a  probable  salt  box  ? 

Stud. — It  is  a  salt  box  in  the  hand 
of  one  going  to  a  shop  to  buy  salt,  and 
who  hath  twopence  in  his  pocket  to  pay 
the  shopkeeper  :  and  a  positive  salt  box 
is  one  which  hath  actually  and  bond  fide 
got  salt  in  it. 

Prof. — Very  good  ;  what  other  divi¬ 
sion  of  salt  boxes  do  you  recollect  ? 

Stud. — They  are  divided  into  substan- 
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live  and  pendent.  A  substantive  salt 
box  is  that  which  stands  by  itself  on  the 
table  or  dresser,  and  the  pendent  is  that 
which  hangs  by  a  nail  against  the  wall. 

Prof. — What  is  the  idea  of  a  salt  box  ? 

Stud. — It  is  that  image  which  the 
mind  conceives  of  a  salt  box  when  no 
salt  is  present. 

Prof. — What  is  the  abstract  idea  of 
a  salt  box  ? 

Stud. — It  is  the  idea  of  a  salt  box  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  idea  of  a  box  ;  or  of 
salt,  or  of  a  salt  box ;  or  of  a  box  of 
salt. 

Prof . — Very  right ;  by  this  means 
you  acquire  a  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  a  salt  box  ;  but  tell  me,  is  the  idea 
of  a  salt  box  a  salt  idea  ? 

Stud. — Not  unless  the  ideal  box  hath 
the  idea  of  salt  contained  in  it. 

Prof. — True ;  and  therefore  an  ab¬ 
stract  idea  cannot  be  either  salt  or  fresh, 
round  or  square,  long  or  short :  and 
this  shows  the  difference  between  a  salt 
idea  and  an  idea  of  salt. — Is  an  aptitude 
to  hold  salt  an  essential  or  an  accidental 
property  of  a  salt  box  ? 

Stud. — It  is  an  essential ;  but  if  there 
should  be  a  crack  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  the  aptitude  to  spill  salt  would  be 
termed  an  accidental  property  of  that 
salt  box. 

Prof. — Very  well,  very  well,  indeed. 
What  is  the  salt  called  with  respect  to 
the  box  ? 

Stud. — It  is  called  its  contents. 

Prof. — And  why  so  ? 

Stud. —  Because  the  cook  is  content, 
quoad  hoc,  to  find  plenty  of  salt  in  the 
box. 

Prof. — Y ou  are  very  right. 


STANTON  HARCOURT. 

This  place  is  noted  by  Dr.  Plot  as  hav¬ 
ing  some  curious  remains  of  antiquity, 
in  the  seat  of  the  Harcourt  family.  In 
the  ancient  tower  of  the  church  are 
some  small  rooms,  in  one  of  which  it 
is  recorded,  Pope  finished  the  fifth  vo¬ 
lume  of  Homer,  under  the  patronage  of 
Earl  Harcourt.  H.  B.  A. 


A  country  carpenter  nailing  up  a  board 
to  forbid  vagrants  trespassing,  placed 
it  with  the  inscription  upside  down. 
“  Beggars  are  accustomed  to  reverses,” 
observed  a  passenger.  A.  T. 


FATE  OF  PHIDIAS. 

Phidias,  the  Grecian  statuary,  expe¬ 
rienced  the  most  unfortunate  conse¬ 
quences  of  superior  talents.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Elis,  for  whom  Phidias  had 
executed  the  admirable  statue  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  which  was  consecrated  in  the 


temple  of  Olympia;  became  jealous  of 
his  future  exertions,  and  when  the  Athe¬ 
nians  demanded  his  return,  the  Eleans 
cut  off  both  his  hands  before  they  suf¬ 
fered  him  to  depart.  W.  C.  R.  R. 


chancery. 

A  laborious  special  pleader  being  con¬ 
stantly  annoyed  by  the  mewing  of  his 
cat,  at  length  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it. 
He  accordingly  told  his  clerk  “  to  take 
and  place  it  where  it  might  remain  in 
safety,  but  still  where  it  could  never  get 
out.”  The  clerk  instantly  walked  off 
with  poor  puss  in  his  lawyer’s  bag.  On 
his  return,  being  asked  by  his  employer, 
“  whether  the  noisy  animal  had  been  so 
disposed  of  that  it  could  not  come  back 
to  interrupt  him.”  The  carrier  duly 
answered,  u  Certainly,  I  have  put  him 
where  he  cannot  get  out — in  the  Court 
©f  Chancery.” — Reynolds's  Life. 

A  youth  ambitious  of  acquiring  pu¬ 
gilistic  honours,  some  time  ago  waited 
on  Crib,  the  ex-champion,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  lessons.  “  Now  what 
do  you  consider  the  best  posture  of  de¬ 
fence  ?”  asked  the  aspiring  young  hero. 
“  Why,  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,”  was  the  judicious  reply. 


TURKISH  IMPRECATION. 

A  Turk  who  had  been  for  some  time 
at  Vienna,  where  the  hat  is  always 
taken  oft'  in  saluting  an  acquaintance  ; 
wishing  to  curse  a  fellow  believer,  said, 
“  May  thy  soul  have  no  more  rest  than 
the  hat  of  a  German.”  Q. 
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Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  the  first-fruits 
of  his  retirement  from  public  life,  his 
“  Elements  of  Architecture, ”  has  the 
following  excellent  definition  of  domestic 
architecture: — “Every  man’s  proper 
mansion,  house,  and  home,  being  the 
theatre  of  his  hospitality,  the  seat  of  self¬ 
fruition, the  comfortablest  part  of  his  own 
life,  the  noblest  of  his  son’s  inheritance, 
a  kind  of  private  princedom — nay,  to  the 
possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world — may  well  deserve,  by  these 
attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully 
adorned. ”  The  distinguished  possessor, 
as  well  as  architect,  of  Abbotsford,  has 
borne  these  principles  in  view  ;  and, 
whether  as  the  residence  of  an  illustrious 
man  of  letters,  or  for  its  picturesque  and 
unique  character,  the  domain  of  Abbots¬ 
ford  is  of  almost  unequalled  interest. 
Its  extent  and' importance  remind  us 
of  the  splendid  literary  fortunes  of  the 
founder,  who,  when  he  purchased  the 
ground,  about  twenty  years  ago,  found  it 
occupied  by  a  little  larm  onstead,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Cartley  Hole.  The 
house  and  its  woods  have  been  raised 
by  Sir  Walter  ;  and,  as  the  author  of  the 
Vol.  XV.  X 


“  Picture  of  Scotland  *’  observes,  “it  is 
really  astonishing  that  the  exertions  of 
one  individual  should  have  done  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  magiciaji  who 
has  called  up  so  many  wonderful  crea¬ 
tions,  with  so  little  trouble  to  himself,  and 
so  much  amusement  to  the  public,  seems 
to  have  found  equal  facility  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  pleasing  seat ;  like  his  African 
brother,  he  appears  to  have  had  little 
else  to  do  than  to  trim  his  lamp  in  order 
to  produce  a  palace. ;’ 

The  situation  of  Abbotsford,  we  need 
not  tell  the  spectator  of  the  above  En¬ 
graving,  is  delightfully  chosen — on  the 
precise  spot  most  celebrated  in  border 
history.  The  whole  country  is  fraught 
with  poetical  and  romantic  associations. 
Ittak.es  its  name  from  a  ford,  formerly 
used  by  the  monks  of  Melrose,  across 
the  Tweed,  which  now  winds  amongst  a 
rich  succession  of  woods  and  lawns, 
while  every  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mansion  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
fascinating  poetry  of  the  owner. 

The  house  stands  in  Roxburghshire, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ettrick  with  the  Tweed, 
overhanging  the  south  bank  of  the  latter 
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river,  and  a  few  miles  above  Melrose 
Abbey.  Immediately  below  the  house  the 
Gala,  the  beauties  of  which  have  been 
celebrated  in  many  a  pastoral,  joips  its 
waters  with  the  Tweed  ;  and  the  Huntly 
Burn  rushes  through  a  deep  ravine 
within  the  grounds.  The  mansion  was 
built  from  designs  by  Atkinson,  of  a  fine 
gray  granite.  The  style  is  not  refera¬ 
ble  to  any  former  period,  but  “  has  this 
favourable  effect,  that  the  rooms  are 
small  and  comfortable — now-a-days  a 
rare  virtue  in  mansion-houses,  though 
formerly  common.  The  visiter,  besides 
being  charmed  with  this  revival  of  the 
good  old  system,  will  have  his  eyes 
feasted,  and  his  best  associations  awak¬ 
ened,  by  the  innumerable  relics  of  anti¬ 
quity,  which  the  illustrious  proprietor 
has  compiled  and  arranged  throughout 
its  various  apartments.  Its  walls  are 
paneled  with  pieces  of  old  oaken  carved 
work,  which  are  said  to  have  formerly 
figured  in  the  shape  of  a  close  bed , 
within  the  walls  of  Holyrood  Palace. 
Two  complete  suits  of  armour  are 
erected  at  the  lower  end  ;  and  there 
are  various  other  specimens  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  implements  of  a  former  day  hung 
around.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  compartments,  which 
are  adorned  in  a  singularly  tasteful  style 
with  the  coats  armorial  of  all  the  fami¬ 
lies  which  bore  arms  of  old  upon  the 
Border  —  as  the  Scots,  the  Kers,  the 
Rutherfords,  tfcc.”  * 

The  Library  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rooms  in  the  mansion,  and  is  admirably 
fitted  up,  having  a  recess  from  its  north 
side  which  commands  a  fine  view  up 
and  down  the  river  for  a  great  distance. 
In  this  apartment  are  about  20,000 
volumes,  including  presentation  copies 
of  most  living  authors,  besides  a  very 
fine  set  of  Montfanyon’s  works,  in  ten 
volumes  folio,  the  gift  of  his  Majesty. 
There  are  also  cases  of  books  and  MSS. 
relating  to  the  years  1715  and  1745,  and 
to  witchcraft. f  In  a  niche  at  one  end  is 
a  bust  of  Shakspeare ;  and  on  a  porphyry 
stand  is  a  vase,  containing  bones  from 
Piraeus,  inscribed — u  Given  by  George 
Gordon  Lord  Byron ,  to  Sir  IV liter  Scott, 
Bart.” 

Beyond  the  Library  is  the  study,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  room  in  Scot¬ 
land.  | 

“  The  external  walls  of  Abbotsford, 

*  Cliambers’3  Picture  of  Scotland,  2nd.  edit, 
vol.  i.  p.  124. 

f  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  lately  announced  a 
History  of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft. 

J  An  excellent  description  of  the  interior  of 
Abbotsford  appeared  in  “  The  Anniversary,” 
published  about  a  year  since:  an  extract  from 
which  will  be  found  in  The  Mirror,  vol  xii. 


as  also  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  gar¬ 
den,  are  enriched  with  many  old  carved 
stones,  which,  having  originally  figured 
in  other  situations,  to  which  they  are 
calculated  by  their  sculptures  and  in¬ 
scriptions,  have  here  a  very  curious  and 
generally  a  very  amusing  effect.  Among 
the  various  relics  which  Sir  W alter  has 
contrived  to  collect,  may  be  mentioned 
the  old  pulpit  of  the  church  of  Dura- 
fermline  (from  which,  of  course,  Ralph 
Erskine  preached),  and  the  door  of  the 
Old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  which, 
together  with  the  hewn  stones  that  com¬ 
posed  the  gateway,  are.  now  made  to 
figure  in  a  base  court  at  the  west  end  of 
the  house.*’  § 

With  as  much  pleasure  as  sense  of 
duty,  we  acknowledge  the  original  ol  the 
annexed  Engraving  —  a  beautiful  Litho¬ 
graph  by  Gauci,  from  a  painting  by  the 
amiable  widow  of  Mr.  Terry,  an  actor 
of  sterling  merit,  and  honoured  with  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  ingenious  lady  is  one  of  the 
Nasmyths,  and  displays  hereditary  taste 
and  talent  for  painting.  Our  copy  is  by 
permission  :  the  lithograph,  which  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  the  abode  of 
genius,  and  a  specimen  x>f  the  art,  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  Waller,  in  Fleet- 
street.  The  size  is  11  inches  by  16,  and 
is  a  pleasing  embellishment  for  the  Walls 
of  a  book  or  print-room,  or  a  portfolio 
of  native  houses  of  illustrious  men. 

In  a  subsequent  page  wTill  be  found  a 
portion  of  the  plot  of  one  of  the  last- 
published  works  of  the  owner  of  Abbots¬ 
ford. 


BRITISH  PEARL  FISHERY. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

I  was  much  gratified  and  surprised  on 
reading  in  your  valuable  miscellany  an 
article  on  the  British  Pearl  Fishery ; 
but  think  the  writer  must  either  be  in 
error  respecting  the  price  per  ounce,  or 
that  the  monopolist  of  that  concern 
must  indeed  have  a  snug  trade.  Those 
pearls  which  in  England  are  sold  by  the 
ounce,  are  denominated  brock  pearls, 
for  which  purchasers  give  from  £5.  to 
^8.  per  ounce,  and  are  used  to  make 
brooches  and  other  ornaments,  which 
are  invariably  strung  with  horse-hair  on 
mother  o ’pearl,  previously  formed  into 
the  pattern  designed.  Those  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  are  sold  at  per  pearl,  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  the  former,  and 
which  are  generally  cut  in  two  for  set¬ 
ting  in  gold.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
higlily  desirable  to  endeavour  to  cir- 

§  Picture  of  Scotland. 
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culate  ami  encourage  t  lie  labour  at¬ 
tending  u  trade  which  appear*  to  net 
such  enormous  profits. 

butter. 

I  reg  to  inform  your  correspondent,  in 
answer  to  Beckman's  Ancient  History 
°f  Mutter,  (No.  414,  p.  110,)  that  he 
will  find  that  article  mentioned  by  Isaiah, 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  In  his  remarkable 
prophecy,  chap.  vii.  verse  14,  where  he 
says,  “  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,” 
‘fee*  5  nor  do  I  think  he  confounded  that 
with  the  articles  milk  or  cream,  as  he 
speaks  of  the  former  in  other  parts  of 
his  writings.  D.  R. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  O’BRIEN, 
THE  IRISH  GIANT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

In  your  very  highly  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive  miscellany,  vol.  viii.  p.  96,  I 
read  an  account  of  the  visit  to  Dar fiord 
ot  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr. 
Patrick  O’Brien,  the  famous  Irish 
Giant ;  and  in  vol.  i.  p.  79,  is  inserted, 
a  comparison  of  his  height  with  that  of 
the  famous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been,  by  the  size  of 
his  armour  which  is  shown  in  Warwick 
Castle,  8  feet  6  inches ;  but  O’Brien 
exceeded  him  by  one  inch,  he  being  8 
feet  7-  If  you  think  the  following 
little  anecdotes  respecting  him  worthy 
insertion  in  your  interesting  publication, 
they  are  much  at  your  service. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1786  or  7, 
he  came  to  Margate,  where  I  then  lived, 
after  a  very  successful  exhibition  of 
himself  in  various  towns  round  the 
coast,  and  put  up  at  the  George  Inn, 
where  he  was  visited  by  great  numbers 
from  all  parts  of  Thanet  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  He  was  a  very  pleasant,  good- 
tempered  man,  and  during  his  stay,  re¬ 
ceived  invitations  from  several  respecta¬ 
ble  inhabitants  in  the  town,  (particularly 
the  Freemasons,  of  which  fraternity  he 
was  a  member,)  to  dine  and  spend  his 
evenings,  which  were  always  pleasant, 
he  being  very  agreeable  company,  parti¬ 
cularly  where  ladies  were  of  the  party, 
and  could  sing  very  pleasingly  many  of 
O’Keefe’s  songs  in  the  Poor  Soldier, 
and  other  of  his  pieces.  He  was  fond 
of  a  rubber  at  whist,  in  playing  which, 
now  and  then,  a  card  would  slip  from 
his  hand,  when  from  the  great  length  of 
his  arms,  he  could  pick  it  up  from 
the  carpet  without  bending  his  body. 
He  was  frequently  entertained  by  the 
late  worthy  and  hospitable  T.  S.,  at  that 
period  proprietor  of  Dandelion  ;  the 
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very  friendly  and  much  esteemed  J.  H. 
>ost-master,  myself,  and  others  of  the 
brotherhood.  Being  constantly  in 
different  parties  with  him,  I  usually 
escorted  him  to  his  inn  at  night,  where 
a  carriage  was  not  necessary,  he  jo¬ 
cosely  calling  me  his  little  walking  stick, 
as  he  would  rest  one  hand  upon  my  head 
or  shoulder  in  our  walk  to  his  home. 
One  night,  when  at  my  house,  the  wea¬ 
ther  became  very  tempestuous,  and  rose 
to  a  violent  storm  ;  it  being  impossible 
for  him  to  retire  to  his  inn,  we  had  the 
biggest  bed  enlarged,  by  adding  a 
smaller  one  to  it,  placed  on  forms  and 
chairs,  on  which  he  reposed  very  com¬ 
fortably.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
Kingsgate,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland,  about  three  miles  from  Mar¬ 
gate,  and  at  that  time  in  its  original 
perfect  state.  It  was  whimsical  to  see 
me,  a  pigmy  charioteer  of  five  feet  two, 
driving  the  huge  Colossus  in  a  large, 
heavy  one  horse  chaise,  the  fashion  of 
that  period  ;  he  sitting  erect  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  vehicle  with  his  extended 
limbs  crossing  diagonally  over  my  legs 
and  the  foot-board  on  my  side.  The 
contrast  between  us  excited  the  jocular 
remarks  of  many  who  passed  us  on  the 
road,  some  denominating  me  Little  Jack 
driving  the  Giant,  and  cautioning  me 
not  to  kill  him.  I  certainly  expected  a 
crash  in  our  jaunt,  as  the  chaise  was  but 
a  crazy  alfair  ;  however,  we  returned  in 
perfect  safety,  without  Jack  having 
killed  the  Giant,  or  either  sustaining 
the  least  injury.  He  was  always  re¬ 
markably  clean  and  neat  in  his  person, 
hair  profusely  curled  and  powdered,  and 
constantly  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  white 
waistcoat  and  small  clothes,  with  white 
silk  stockings.  He  was  not  gracefully 
formed ;  his  complexion  wTas  pale,  but  his 
face  more  handsome  than  otherwise.  I 
have  an  octavo  engraving  of  him,  which 
most  correctly  shows  his  form  and 
figure,  as  exhibiting  himself;  and  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  sheet  of  fools¬ 
cap  paper,  on  which,  in  one  of  our 
convivial  meetings,  I  traced  with  a  black 
lead  pencil  the  size  of  his  enormous 
hand  extended  with  open  fingers,  which 
I  wished  to  take  in  remembrance  of 
him :  I  think  it  would  stretch  over 
a  good  sized  shoulder  of  lamb.  The 
tracing  commences  a  little  below  the 
bend  of  the  hand  to  the  wrist,  and  the 
distance  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
middle  finger  is  twelve  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

When  he  quitted  Margate  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Canterbury  for  exhibition ; 
the  carriage  broke  down  with  him  in 
Prince  of  Orange  Lane,  but  he  received 
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no  injury ;  he  wrote  me  a  humorous 
account  of  the  accident,  with  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  visit  him.  I  passed  two  plea¬ 
sant  days  in  his  company.  Many  went 
to  see  him,  among  them  two  country¬ 
men  in  their  white  gaberdines.  O’Brien 
was  leaning  with  one  arm  over  the  door 
to  afford  himself  ease  in  standing,  as 
he  is  drawn  in  the  print,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  him, 
they  ran  out  of  the  house  as  fast  as 
possible,  as  if  they  apprehended  he  was 
going  to  play  the  giant  in  reality,  and 
devour  them  up  alive. 

It  is  three  and  forty  years  since  these 
scenes  occurred  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  ;  but  which  I  recall  to  my 
remembrance  with  some  degree  of  plea¬ 
sure,  though  rather  more  than  twice 
forty  years  of  age.  G. 


THE  REVOLUTION  OF  TIME. 

An  Arabian  Fable , 

The  narrator  supposed  to  have  lived 
three  thousand  years. 

“  I  was  passing,’’  said  Khidr,  “  a  po¬ 
pulous  city,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  how  long  has  this  city  been 
built?”  but  he  said,  “  This  is  an  an¬ 
cient  city,  we  know  not  at  what  time  it 
was  built,  neither  we  nor  our  fathers.” 
Then  I  passed  by,  after  five  hundred 
years,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  city  was 
to  be  seen  ;  but  I  found  a  man  gather¬ 
ing  herbs,  and  I  asked,  “  How  long  has 
this  city  been  destroyed?”  but  he  said, 
“  Tho  country  has  always  been  thus.” 
And  I  said,  “  But  there  was  a  city 
here.”  Then  he  said,  (<  We  have  seen 
no  city  here,  nor  have  we  heard  of  such 
from  our  fathers.’’  After  five  hundred 
years,  I  again  passed  that  way,  and 
found  a  lake,  and  met  there  a  company 
of  fishermen,  and  asked  them,  “  When 
did  this  land  become  a  lake  ?’’  and  they 
said,  “  How  can  a  man  like  you  ask 
such  a  question  ? — the  place  was  never 
other  than  it  is.”  “  But  heretofore,’’ 
said  I,  “  it  was  dry  land,”  and  they 
said,  “  We  never  saw  it  so,  nor  heard 
of  it  from  our  fathers.”  Then  again 
after  five  hundred  years,  I  returned, 
and  behold  !  the  lake  was  dried  up  ; 
and  I  met  a  solitary  man,  and  said  to 
him,  “  When  did  this  spot  become  dry 
land?’’  and  he  said,  “  It  was  always 
thus..”  “  But  formerly,”  I  said,  u  it 
was  a  lake  and  he  said,  “  We  never 
saw  it,  nor  heard  of  it  before.”  And 
five  hundred  years  afterwards  I  again 
passed  by,  and  again  found  a  populous 


and  beautiful  city,  and  finer  than  Thad 
at  first  seen  it ;  and  I  asked  of  one  of 
the  inhabitants,  “  When  was  this  city 
built?”  and  he  said,  “Truly,  it  is  an 
ancient  place,  we  know  not  the  date 
of  its  buildings,  neither  we  nor  our 
fathers.* 

*  Translation  of  an  extract  from  Kazwini, 
the  Arabian  naturalist,  in  De  Sacy’s  Chresto - 
mathie  Arabe,  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals, 

FAULTS  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

When  an  elderly  gentleman  begins  to 
be  a  twaddle,  we  call  him  an  “  old  wo¬ 
man,”  intending  any  thing  rather  than 
a  compliment  by  the  appellation  ;  yet, 
after  all,  old  women  are  in  very  high 
repute  among  us  ;  they  are  our  oracles, 
and  their  commonest  “  sayings  ”  be¬ 
come  proverbial,  while  the  erudite  ora¬ 
tions  of  the  lords  of  the  creation  pass 
into  oblivion.  I  am  an  admirer  of  old 
women,  but  I  abominate  their  sayings. 
When  once  an  old  woman  has  “  said  her 
say ,’’  though  she  may  have  said  it  vul¬ 
garly,  and  flippantly,  and  foolishly,  the 
chances  are  that  her  saying  will  be 
handed  down  to  her  children’s  children. 

I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  saying, 
one,  too,  that  (alas  !)  is  in  every  body’s 
mouth,  and  yet  one  which,  Heaven 
knows,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
utterly  groundless  and  vexatious.  The 
saying  is  this,  “  There  are  always  faults 
on  both  sides.’’  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  1  declare  that,  before  I  was  born, 
this  saying  was  my  enemy  !  I  was  the 
first  child  of  a  very  dashing  couple,  and 
I  suspect  that,  before  my  mother  had 
seen  the  wane  of  her  honeymoon,  I 
had  begun  to  be  her  torment.  She  still 
wTent  to  parties,  but  generally  with  a 
smelling-bottle  in  her  hand  ;  and  often 
when  she  looked  less  blooming  than 
usual,  people  pitied  her,  and  said  “  it 
was  her  situation .” 

Still  she  would  go  to  balls  ;  and  once 
or  twice,  when  an  agreeable  partner 
offered,  she  could  not  resist  a  quadrille. 
Unfortunately  waltzes  were  introduced 
my  mother  took  steps  to  be  fashionable  ; 
and,  after  an  evening  of  the  most  im¬ 
prudent  activity,  she  returned  home  ex¬ 
ceedingly  indisposed,  and  before  morn¬ 
ing  was  delivered  of  a  seven-months’ 
child.  Every  body  blamed  my  mother 
— no  wonder,  poor  soul !  But  will  if 
be  believed  that  any  human  being  could 
have  the  barbarity  to  blame  me,  a  pre¬ 
mature  and  imbecile  suckling  ?  even  so  ! 
It  was  no  sooner  observed  that  I  was  a 
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strongly  made  and  rather  active  little 
creature,  than  the  nurse  assured  every 
body  that  I  must  have  given  my  mother 
a  precious  time  of  it :  indeed  it  was  no 
wonder  she  .could  not  sit  at  home  quiet, 
oor  thing ;  and  if,  indeed,  she  had 
een  a  little  wrong  in  dancing  and  keep¬ 
ing  late  hours,  yet,  after  all,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  were  “  faults  on  both  sides. ” 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  was 
an  exceedingly  nice  child  ;  this  convic¬ 
tion  I  must  confess,  is  not  grounded 
upon  any  traditionary  anecdotes  ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  old  acquaintance  of 
the  family  has  some  story  to  prove  that 
I  was  ugly,  mischievous,  and  unma¬ 
nageable  ;  I  was  always  breaking  every 
thing  that  came  in  my  way,  my  own 
nose  included.  My  nurse  and  I  were 
never  ot  one  mind,  and  every  body  in 
the  house  complained  of  high  words  in 
the  nursery.  My  nurse  really  was  a 
bad  one,  and  though  I  dare  say  I  did 
squall  spontaneously  a  good  deal,  yet 
bad  management  often  made  me  squall 
ten  times  worse.  At  last  there  was  no 
peace  and  quietness  in  the  house,  and 
as  my^ voice  increased  in  power  and  vo¬ 
lume,  I  became  the  more  formidable. 
Fortunately  for  me,  my  shrieks  one 
night  attracted  my  mother  unexpectedly 
to  the  nursery  in  her  ball  dress,  and  my 
enemy  the  nurse  was  detected  in  some 
breach  of  decorum  which  caused  her 
to  be  instantly  dismissed  ;  every  body 
abused  her ;  it  was  impossible  to  say- 
much  in  her  favour  ;  yet,  after  all,  it 
was  whispered  that  she  had  an  ill-tem¬ 
pered  brat  to  deal  with,  and  that  how’- 
ever  bad  the  nurse  might  be,  still  there 
were  “  faults  on  both  sides.” 

Giving  a  boy  a  bad  name  is  a  great 
deal  worse  than  giving  a  dog  one  ;  I  was 
sent  to  a  public  school,  and  the  master, 
after  hearing  a  catalogue  of  my  misde¬ 
meanours,  was  admonished  to  keep  a 
strict  eye  upon  me.  Thus  he  was  pre¬ 
judiced  against  me  from  the  first,  and 
even  a  pedagogue  may  be  blinded  by 
prejudice.  I  saw  I  was  suspected,  and 
I  grew  reckless  ;  it  must  be  admitted 
that  I  was  a  terrible  pickle  ;  but  a  great 
big  bully  of  a  boy  was  my  tyrant ;  and 
thus,  never  having  a  fair  chance  with 
the  master,  and  unmercifully  fagged  by 
one  of  my  schoolfellows,  I  became  sulky 
and  obstinate.  At  last  my  tormentor 
was  detected  in  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty, 
and  I  was  extricated  from  his  clutches  ; 
but  though  I  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  him  well  whipped,  I  heard  every 
one  of  the  boys  say,  that  though  he 
certainly  teas  a  bully,  yet  that  1  was 
enough  to  worry  a  saint,  and  that,  after 
all,  there  were  “  faults  on  both  sides.'' 


But  my  boyishness  was  gone,  and 
my  hobeydyhoyisliness  was  going.  The 
long- looked- lor  period  of  my  finally 
leaving  school  was  at  hand,  and  I  eagerly 
anticipated  that  grand  privilege  of  man¬ 
hood,  (<  the  having  one’s  own  way.” 
That  wras  what  I  looked  forward  to  dur¬ 
ing  my  last  half  year,  and  I  believe  all 
boys  do  the  same  :  to  be  a  man,  to  walk 
about  in  great  boots,  and  a  neckcloth, 
and  to  do  what  I  pleased  from  morning 
till  night ! 

These  bright  anticipations  of  boy¬ 
hood  are  not,  however,  fated  to  be 
realized.  The  big  boots  and  the  neck¬ 
cloth,  indeed,  come  in  due  course  ;  but 
at  what  age  can  man  be  said  to  have  his 
own  way  ? 

I,  for  my  part,  never  had  mine.  At 
the  time  I  left  school,  I  was  an  orphan, 
and  I  went  to  reside  with  an  old  uncle, 
who  was  my  guardian.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  person,  who  always,  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment  and  abilities,  did  his 
duty  :  and  his  duty  being  clearly  now  to 
keep  his  nephew  in  good  order,  I  found 
myself  subject  to  a  durance  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  vile. 

My  uncle’s  government  was  too  des¬ 
potic  ;  he  legislated  about  trifles,  and 
his  measures  being  sometimes  arbitrary, 
he  unwittingly  strengthened  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  Often,  in  his  study,  did  we  hold 
long  debates  about  things  which  were  of 
minor  importance,  while  greater  misde¬ 
meanours,  having  escaped-his  vigilance, 
passed  without  comment ;  but  this  often 
happens  in  greater  debates  than  those 
which  occurred  in  my  uncle’s  study. 

In  this  one  solitary  instance  the  old 
saying  wus  not  my  enemy,  but  it  only 
affords  an  additional  proof  of  its  injus¬ 
tice.  I  could  not  manage  to  live  with 
my  uncle,  I  could  not  accommodate 
myself  to  his  habits  and  fancies,  yet  it 
wTas  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  do  so, 
therefore  I  alone  wTas  to  blame  ;  yet  still 
the  lookers-on,  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter,  declared  that  there  must 
have  been  “  faults  on  both  sides.” 

About  this  time  I  fell  desperately  in 
love,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  the  young  lady  burned  with  wrhat  is 
called  mutual  ardour ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  heard  I  wras  an  only  child,  and  an 
orphan,  and  heir  to  considerable  pro¬ 
perty,  and  so,  when  I  sued  for  a  smile, 
she  condescended  to  bestow  one.  Her 
father  and  mother  (after  making  a  few 
secret  inquiries  concerning  my  prospects) 
took  a  prodigious  fancy  to  me.  The 
latter,  indeed,  was  quite  enthusiastic; 
she  invited  me  every  day,  and  at  all 
hours,  and  there  was  always  a  knife  and 
fork  laid  for  me,  and,  moreover,  every 


delicacy  prepared  which  could  be  likely 
to  tempt  a  young  man  to  come  and  make 
use  of  those  articles  of  cutlery.  I  was 
always  treated  as  one  of  the  family  ;  I 
was  left  tete-a-tete  with  Anna  Maria 
half  the  morning ;  and  my  future  mo¬ 
ther-in-law  gave  me  all  her  best  cookery, 
while  her  husband  produced  all  his  best 
wine. 

There  really  appeared  never  to  have 
been  so  satisfactory  a  match  ;  for  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  mutual  affection  of 
the  young  couple,  the  old  people 
seemed  violently  in  love  with  me  ;  and 
it  could  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  if  by 
any  accident  the  match  could  be  broken 
off,  there  would  inevitably  be  four  lace¬ 
rated,  broken  hearts  instead  of  only 
two ! 

It  so  happened  that  I  met  with  an  old 
schoolfellow,  a  very  wealthy  baronet ; 
and,  full  of  my  own  bright  prospects, 
i(  told  my  love,”  and  introduced  him  to 
the  object  of  my  adoration  and  her  fa¬ 
mily.  <c  Love  me  love  my  dog,”  of 
course,  then,  love  my  friend  ;  so  Anna 
Maria  thought,  and  so  thought  her  pa¬ 
rents.  Sir  William  was  warmly  received, 
was  constantly  invited,  and  soon  seemed 
to  be  considered  almost  as  great  a  pet  as 
myself.  I  did  not  quite  like  this ;  I 
thought  there  ought  to  be  a  marked 
distinction,  so  I  remonstrated  :  Anna 
Maria  was  pert  and  flippant ;  first 
laughed,  then  sneered,  and  at  last  told 
me,  if  I  wras  displeased,  I  might  go 
about  my  business.  I  left  her,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  my  affectionate  friends  her 
parents.  They  seemed  prepared  for  my 
remonstrance,  told  me  they  had  encou¬ 
raged  me  because  they  supposed  that 
mutual  affection  was  the  groundwork  of 
the  connexion  ;  but,  since  it  appeared 
that  they  had  been  mistaken,  they  sug¬ 
gested  the  propriety  of  my  discontinuing 
my  visits  !  Indignantly  I  did  as  I  was 
bid,  and  six  weeks  afterwards  Anna 
Maria  became  the  lady  of  a  baronet. 
’Twas  a  nine -days’  wonder  for  the 
world  ;  but  though  some  pitied  me,  all 
agreed  that  there  had  been  “  faults  on 
both  sides.” 

What  my  fault  had  been,  I  was  so 
dull  as  not  to  be  able  to  discover  ;  so  I 
said,  and  a  hot-headed,  impudent  fellow 
insulted  me,  and  told  me  he  was  a  friend 
of  the  family.  Anna  Maria’s  conduct 
had  been  such,  that  my  sufferings  really 
were  not  very  acute  ;  I  therefore  did 
not  want  to  give  her  eclat  by  dying  for 
her,  so  my  reply  was  pacific,  and  I  did 
all  I  could  to  avoid  a  quarrel.  The 
bully,  however,  was  implacable,  I  was 
forced  into  a  duel,  met  my  opponent  at 
five  o’clock  on  a  summer’s  morning, 


and  shot  him  dead  ten  minutes  after¬ 
wards  ;  was  obliged  to  ffy  my  country  ; 
every  body  allowed  that  I  could  not  help 
acting  as  I  had  done,  and  the  coroner 
cleared  me  ;  but  to  this  day  I  believe  it 
to  be  universally  admitted  that  there 
were  <l  faults  on  both  sides.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


I  HAE  NAEBODY  NOW. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  naebody  now — I  hae  naebody  now 
To  meet  me  upon  the  green, 

Wi’  light  locks  waving  o’er  her  brow. 

An’  joy  in  her  deep-blue  een  ; 

Wi’  the  soft  sweet  kis9  an’  (he  happy  smile, 
An’  the  dance  o’  the  lightsome  fay, 

An’  the  wee  hit  tale  o’  news  the  while 
That  had  happened  when  1  was  away. 

I  hae  naebody  now — I  hae  naebody  now 
To  clasp  to  my  bosom  at  even  ; 

O’er  her  calm  sleep  to  breathe  the  vow. 

An’  pray  for  a  blessing  from  heaven  ; 

An’  the  wild  embrace  an’  the  gleesome  face, 

In  the  morning  that  met.  mine  eye  : 

Where  are  they  now  ?  Where  are  they  now  ? 
In  the  cauld,  cauld  grave  they  lie. 

There’s  naebody  kens — there’s  naebody  kens, 
An’  O  may  they  never  prove 

That  sharpest  degree  of  agony 

For  the  child  of  their  earthly  love  ! 

To  see  a  flower  in  its  vernal  hour 
By  slow  degrees  decay  ; 

Then  softly  arieath  in  the  arms  o’  death 
Breathe  its  sweet  soul  away. 

O  dinna  break  my  poor  auld  heart, 

Nor  at  thy  loss  repine  ; 

For  the  unseen  hand  that  threw  the  dart 
Was  .sent  from  her  Father  and  thine. 

Yes,  I  maun  mourn,  an’  l  will  mourn. 

Even  till  my  latest  day  ; 

For  though  my  darling  can  never  return, 

I  shall  follow  her  soon  away. 

Fraser's  Magazine. 


TO  A  NAVIGATING  PIG. 

Interesting  quadruped  ! 

Why  with  the  watery  element  at  strife  ? 

Why  quicken  your  pace  to  shorten  your  life  ? 
You’re  not  born  to  swim — isn’t  that  enough  ? 
And  why  should  you  die  till  you’re  fat  enough  7 
An  erroneous  view  of  the  subject  you’ve  taken 
For  yourself  and  for  us— oh!  pray  save  your 
bacon  ! 

In  cutting  your  throat,  it  will  cost  you  a  mile ; 
Come  back  :  and  we’ll  do  it  in  far  better  style. 
When  we  find  that  you're  apt  to  be  troubled 
with  bile — 

Interesting  quadruped  !  Ibid. 


THOUGHTS  AND  FEELINGS. 

Love  h  a  pleasant  thing  ; 
When  lip  meets  lip, 

My  heart,  is  glad: 

Lcve  is  a  pensive  thing; 
When  the  kiss  you  sip, 

My  soul  is  sad. 

There’s  triumph  in  the  touch 
Wins  the  dew  from  thine  : 
My  heart  is  glad  : 

But  sorrow  follows  such. 

For  it  steals  from  mine  ; 

My  soul  is  sad. 

Love  is  a  pleasine  thing; 

But  how  brief  the  bliss, 

And  soon  he  flies— 

How  soon  he  taketh  wing  ! 
Give  and  take  a  kiss. 

Then  rapture  dies ! 
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We  have  parted  with  a  pearl. 

And  regret  I  lie  gift — 

Yel  have  it  still ! 

For  thy  sweet  kiss,  sweet  girl, 

On  my  lip  is  left, 

For  good  or  ill.  Ibid. 


l\etrospectibe  ©leanings* 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER,  AS  RENDERED 
INTO  ENGLISH  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

About  the  year  700,  it  was  thus  written 
by  Eud tried,  eighth  Bishop  of  Lindif- 
farne,  or  Hole- Island  : 

Vren  Fader  thic  arth  in  Heofnas,  sic 
gehalgud  thin  Noma  to  cymeth  thin  Ric. 
Sic  thin  willa  she  is  in  Heofnas  and  in 
Eortho.  Vren  Hlaf  afer  wirtlic  sel  vs 
to  Daeg;  and  forget  us  Scylda  vrna, 
sue  we  forgefan  Scyldgum  vrum ;  and 
do  inlead  vsith  in  Custnung;  ah  gefrig 
vrich  from  I  tie.  Amen. 

About  the  year  000,  it  was  made  to 
stand  thus  : 

Thu  ure  Fader  the  ftrt  on  Ileofenum. 
Si  thin  nama  gehalgod.  Cume  thin 
vice  ;  Si  thin  willa  on  eorthan  swa,  swa 
on  Ileofenum.  Syle  to  daeg  urne  daeg- 
thanlican  hlaf.  And  for  gif  us  ure  glytas 
swa,  swa  we  forgifath  tham  the  with  us 
agyltath.  And  ne  led  the  us  on  cust¬ 
nung.  Ac  alys  us  from  ifele.  Si  hit 
swa. 

About  the  year  960,  it  was  rendered 
in  the  Saxon  gospels,  said  to  have  been 
translated  by  King  Alfred,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  : 

Faeder  ure  thu  the  earth  on  Ileofe¬ 
num,  si  thin  nama  Gehalgod  to  be  cume 
Rice,  Gewurthe  thin  willa  on  eorthan 
swa  swa  on  Ileofnum,  urne  ge  deagh- 
wanlican  hlaf  syle  us  to  daeg :  and 
1’orgyf  us  ure  gyltas,  swa  swa  we  for- 
givath  arum  gvltendum.  And  ne  ge- 
leadde  thu  us  on  costnung.  Ac  Alyse 
us  of  yfle. 

About  the  year  1160,  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  11.,  it  was  rendered  thus, 
and  sent  over  from  Rome,  by  Pope 
Adrian,  who  was  an  Englishman,  turned 
into  rhyme,  that  people  might  more 
easily  learn  and  remember  it. 

Ure  Fadyr  in  Heaven  rich, 

Thy  Name  be  haylcd  ever  lich, 

Tlmu  brine  us  thy  michell  bliss: 

Als  hit  in  Heaven  y-doe, 

Evnr  in  Yeartli  been  it  also  : 

That  holy  Bread  thallasteth  ay. 

Thou  send  it  us  this  ilka  day. 

Forgive  us  all  that  we  have  don. 

As  we  forgivet  uch  other  Mon  : 

Ne  let  us  fall  into  no  founding, 

Ac  shield  ous  fro  the  foul  thing.  Amen. 

About  the  year  1260,  it  was  again 
altered,  by  whom  does  not  appear. 


Fader  that  art  in  Heaven  blisse. 

Thin  helge  nnm  it  wurth  the  bliss, 

Cumen  and  mot  thy  Kingdom, 

Thin  holy  Will  it  be  all  don, 

In  Heaven  and  in  Ereth  also. 

So  shall  it  bin  fall  well  Ic  Iro. 

Gif  us  all  Bread  on  this  day, 

And  forgif  us  ure  Siimes. 

As  we  do  ure  wider  winnes: 

Let  us  not  in  founding  fall, 

Oac  fro  Evil  thu  fyld  us  all.  Amen. 

In  about  two  hundred  years,  it  was 
again  rendered  thus : 

Our  Fadir  that  art  in  Hevenes,  ha- 
lewid  be  thi  Name,  thi  Kindom  come  to 
thee,  be  thi  Will  don  in  Eerthe,  as  in 
Hevene,  give  to  us  this  Day  oure 
Breed  over  othre  substanc,  and  forgive 
to  us  our  Dettis,  as  we  forgiven  our 
Dettouris,  and  lede  us  not  into  Temp¬ 
tation,  but  delivere  us  from  ivel.  Amen. 

In  a  MSS.  translation,  by  Wickliffe, 
written  about  the  year  1377>  it  appears 
with  little  difl’erence  from  this  ;  and  in  a 
Bible,  set  forth  with  the  king’s  license, 
translated  by  Thomas  Mathews,  and 
printed  in  the  year  1 537,  it  stands  thus  : 

Ooure  Father  which  arte  in  Heven, 
halowed  be  thy  Name.  Let  thy  King¬ 
dom  come.  Thy  Will  be  fulfilled,  as 
well  in  Erth,  as  it  is  in  Heven.  Geve 
us  this  day  oure  dayly  bred.  And  for- 
geve  us  our  Treaspases,  even  as  we  for- 
geve  oure  Trespacers.  And  lead  us  not 
into  Temptacion,  but  deliver  us  from 
evyl.  Amen. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner,  by  William  Tyn¬ 
dall,  with  indeed,  some  trifling  ortho¬ 
graphical  differences  ;  but  the  last  is 
so  near  in  its  approach  to  the  language 
of  the  present  day,  that  to  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  would  be  only  to  waste  time,  and 
render  even  successful  research  tedious 
and  uninteresting.  C.  Cole. 


DINING  WITH  DUKE  HUMPHREY. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of 
rhyme, 

Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Pope. 

The  meaning  of  the  common  expres¬ 
sion  “  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,” 
applied  to  persons,  who,  being  unable 
Either  to  procure  a  dinner  by  their  own 
means  or  their  friends,  walk  about  and 
loiter  during  dinner  time,  has  (says 
Brand,)  been  at  last  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained.  It  appears  that  in  the  ancient 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  to  which 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  many 
persons  used  to  resort  for  exercise,  to 
near  news,  &c.,  one  of  the  aisles  was 
called  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk,  not 
that  there  ever  was  in  reality  a  monu¬ 
ment  there  to  the  duke’s  memory,  who, 
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every  one  knows  was  buried  at  St. 
Alban’s,  but  because,  says  Stowe,  ig¬ 
norant  people  mistook  the  fair  monu¬ 
ment  of  Sir  John  Beauchampe,  son  to 
Guy,  and  brother  to  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  died  in  1358,  which  was 
in  the  south  side  of  the  church  for  that 
of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
But  as  Master  Stowe  hath  discreetly 
advised  such  as  are  so  merrily  disposed, 
or  simply  profess  themselves  to  serve 
Duke  Humphrey  in  Pauls  ;  if  punish¬ 
ment  of  losing  their  dinners  daily  there, 
be  not  sufficient  for  them,  they  should 
be  sent  to  St.  Alban’s,  to  answer  for 
their  disobedience  and  long  absence 
from  their  so  highly  well  deserving  lord 
and  master,  because  in  their  merry  dis¬ 
position  they  please  so  to  call  him. 
Thus  in  Dekker’s  Gull’s  Hornbook  in 
the  chapter,  “  How  a  gallant  should 
behave  himself  in  Powles  Walkes,”  we 
read  “  By  this  I  imagine  you  have 
walked  your  belly  ful,  and  therefore 
being  weary,  or  (which  is  rather  I  be¬ 
lieve)  being  most  gentleman  like  hun¬ 
gry,  it  is  tit  that  as  I  brought  you  unto 
the  duke,  so  (because  he  follows  the 
fashion  of  great  men  in  keeping  no 
house,  and  that  therefore  you  must  go 
seeke  your  dinner)  suffer  me  to  take 
you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  unto  an 
ordinary.’’  Thus  we  find  in  Harvey’s 
Letters  and  Sonnets,  1 592,  “  To  seeke 
his  dinner  in  Poules  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey,  to  licke  dishes,  to  be  a  beggar.” 
And  in  Nash’s  Wonderful,  Straunge, 
and  Miraculous  Prognostications  for  the 
year  1591,  we  read,  “  Sundry  Fellows 
in  their  silkes  shall  be  appointed  to  keepe 
Duke  Humfrye  company  in  Poules, 
because  they  know  not  where  to  get 
their  dinners  abroad.” 

J.  R.  S. 


Jfi'ne  flvts 

THE  COLOSSEUM. 

We  lately  took  advantage  of  a  fine  day 
to  revisit  this  world  of  art — this  acre  of 
canvass,  and  its  mimetic  wonders  of 
grotto,  fountain,  and  trim  nature.  The 
ascending-room  has  long  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  is  freighted  in  any  times 
daily.  The  effect  is  singular  enough, 
but  timid  people  make  it  still  more 
so  by  anticipating  an  accident,  as  a 
plump  fall  through  the  cylinder,  through 
which  the  apartment  is  heightened  and 
lowered.  But  this  is  the  characteristic 
of  timidity,  and  keeps  many  a  man 
from  rising  ;  and  others  are  no  sooner 
“  up  ”  than  they  think  of  a  fall.  The 


means  by  which  the  machinery  is  work¬ 
ed,  to  unscientific  persons,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  a  marvel. 

The  Panorama  increases  in  interest 
and  effect  on  acquaintance.  The  day, 
as  we  have  said,  was  favourable,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  delightful  pay- 
sage  of  the  picture.  It  will  always  be 
a  fine  field  for  reflection,  and  when  the 
novelties  have  subsided,  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  by  noting  the  additions  which 
time  and  art  are  constantly  making  to 
this  already  overgrown  metropolis. 
When  the  eye  is  tired  with  the  immense 
range  of  the  painting,  the  fancy  may  be 
played  through  the  telescopic  glasses 
fixed  around  the  gallery. 

The  Saloon  of  Art  at  the  base  of  the 
building  is  constantly  receiving  addi¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value. 
The  machinery  models  merit  notice  as 
grand  features  of  our  times,  whilst 
figures  from  mythology  remind  us  of 
ages  long  past. 

Throughout  the  Conservatories  the 
same  spirit  of  improvement  and  study 
of  gratification  is  manifest.  Besides 
the  fine  exotics,  there  is  a  border  of 
marine  wonders,  as  shells  and  corallines, 
which  carry  us  to  other  scenes  of  mag¬ 
nificent  Nature.  In  the  alcoves,  or  re¬ 
cesses,  are  grotesque  seats,  and  some 
of  crocodile  forms,  which  are  of  unique 
taste.  The  fountain  has  been  altered, 
and  the  water  gushing  from  shell  to 
shell  till  it  reaches  the  basin,  reminds 
one  of  the  Adventurer’s  account  of  the 
transmission  of  a  secret  from  friend  to 
friend.  The  mimic  leaves  and  the  shells 
in  the  pool  to  imitate  water-lilies  are 
exceedingly  pretty. 

A  third  cottage  or  apartment  is  in 
progress,  and  from  beneath  the  broad 
eaves  of  the  exterior  we  see  that  much 
has  been  added  to  the  mimic  rock-wrork. 
Trees  and  stuffed  birds  have  been  in¬ 
terspersed,  and  in  the  distance  is  a  re- 
resentation  of  such  a  bridge  as  we 
ave  described  in  the  Diorama,  with  a 
fall  of  real  water. 

Altogether,  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  more  attractive  assemblage  of 
artistical  ingenuity  than  may  now  be 
witnessed  here.  The  vastness  of  the 
design  astounds  us,  and  the  minuteness 
of  the  details  will  never  fail  to  delight. 


TASTE  FOR  ZOOLOGY. 

During  last  year  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  visited  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  visited  the 
Society’s  Museum  in  Bruton-street. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NE/r  J FORKS . 


AUCHINDRANE,  OR  'THE  AYRSHIRE 
TRAGEDY. 

V rom  Sir  J Valter  Scott's  Preface  to  his 
Drama  of  that  name. 

John  Muir,  or  Mure,  of  Auchin¬ 
drane,  the  contriver  and  executor  of  the 
following  cruelties,  was  a  gentleman  of 
an  ancient  family  anil  good  estate  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  ;  bold,  ambitious,  trea¬ 
cherous  to  the  last  degree,  and  utterly 
unconscientious — a  Richard  the  Third 
in  private  life,  inaccessible  alike  to  pity 
and  to  remorse.  His  view  was  to  raise 
the  power,  and  extend  the  grandeur,  of 
his  own  family.  This  gentleman  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy  of  Barganie,  who  was,  except¬ 
ing  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person  in  all  Garrick,  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Ayrshire  which  he  inhabited, 
and  where  the  name  of  Kennedy  held  so 
great  a  sway  as  to  give  rise  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  rhyme — 

‘Twixt  Wigton  and  the  (own  of  Air, 
Portpatrick  and  the  Cruives  of  Cree, 

No  man  need  think  for  to  bide  there. 

Unless  he  court  Saint  Kennedie. 

Now  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  who  had 
promised  himself  high  advancement  by 
means  of  his  father-in-law  Barganie, 
saw,  with  envy  and  resentment,  that  his 
influence  remained  second  and  inferior 
to  the  House  of  Cassilis,  chief  of  all 
the  Kennedys.  The  earl  was  indeed  a 
minor,  but  his  authority  was  maintained, 
and  his  affairs  well  managed,  by  his 
uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne, 
the  brother  to  the  deceased  earl,  and 
tutor  and  guardian  to  the  present.  This 
worthy  gentleman  supported  his  ne- 
hew’s  dignity  and  the  credit  of  the 
ouse  so  effectually,  that  Barganie ’s 
consequence  was  much  thrown  into  the 
shade,  and  the  ambitious  Auchindrane, 
his  son-in-law,  saw  no  better  remedy 
than  to  remove  so  formidable  a  rival  as 
Cullayne  by  violent  means. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  of  God 
1597>  he  came  with  a  party  of  followers 
to  the  town  of  May  bole  (where  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne  then  re¬ 
sided),  and  lay  in  ambush  in  an  orchard, 
through  which  he  knew  his  destined 
victim  was  to  pass,  in  returning  home¬ 
wards  from  a  house  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  sup.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy 
came  alone  and  unattended,  when  he 
was  suddenly  fired  upon  by  Auchin¬ 


drane  and  his  accomplices,  who,  having 
missed  their  aim,  drew  their  swords,  and 
rushed  upon  him  to  slay  him.  But  the 
party  thus  assailed  at  disadvantage,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hide  himself  for  that 
time  in  a  ruinous  house,  where  he  lay 
concealed  till  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
came  to  his  assistance. 

Sir  Thomas  Kennedyprosecuted  Mure 
for  this  assault,  who,  finding  himself  in 
danger  from  the  law,  made  a  sort  of 
apology  and  agreement  with  the  Lord  of 
Cullayne,  to  whose  daughter  he  united 
his  eldest  son,  in  testimony  of  the  closest 
friendship  in  future.  This  agreement 
was  sincere  on  the  part  of  Kennedy, 
who,  after  it  had  been  entered  into, 
showed  himself  Auchindrane  ’s  friend 
and  assistant  on  all  occasions.  But  it 
was  most  false  and  treacherous  on  that 
of  Mure,  who  continued  to  nourish  the 
purpose  of  murdering  his  new  friend 
and  ally  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Auchindrane’s  first  attempt  to  effect 
this  was  by  means  of  the  young  Gilbert 
Kennedy  of  Barganie  (for  old  Barganie, 
Auchindrane’s  father-in-law,  was  dead), 
whom  he  persuaded  to  brave  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  as  one  who  usurped  an  undue 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  name. 
Accordingly,  this  hot-headed  youth,  at 
the  instigation  of  Auchindrane,  rode 
past  the  gate  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
without  waiting  on  his  chief,  or  sending 
him  any  message  of  civility.  This  led 
to  mutual  defiance,  being  regarded  by 
the  earl,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  as  a  personal  insult.  Both  parties 
took  the  field  with  their  followers,  at 
the  head  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  on  each  side.  The  action  which 
ensued  was  shorter  and  less  bloody  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Young  Bar¬ 
ganie,  with  the  rashness  of  headlong 
courage,  and  Auchindrane,  fired  by 
deadly  enmity  to  the  House  of  Cassilis, 
made  a  precipitate  attack  on  the  earl, 
whose  men  were  strongly  posted  and 
under  cover.  They  were  received  by  a 
heavy  fire.  Barganie  was  slain.  Mure 
of  Auchindrane,  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  became  unable  to  sit  his  horse, 
and,  the  leaders  thus  slain  or  disabled, 
their  party  drew  off’ without  continuing 
the  action.  It  must  be  particularly  ob¬ 
served  that  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  re¬ 
mained  neuter  in  this  quarrel,  consider¬ 
ing  his  connexion  with  Auchindrane  as 
too  intimate  to  be  broken  even  by  his 
desire  to  assist  his  nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  honourable 
conduct  he  met  a  vile  reward ;  for 
Auchindrane,  in  resentment  of  the  loss 
of  his  relative  Barganie,  and  the  down¬ 
fall  of  his  ambitious  hopes,  continued 
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his  practices  against  the  hie  of  Sir 
Thomas  of  Cullayne,  though  totally  in¬ 
nocent  of  contributing  to  either.  Chance 
favoured  his  wicked  purpose. 

The  Knight  of  Cullayne,  finding  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  go  to  Edinburgh  on  a 
particular  day,  sent  a  message  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  to  Mure,  in  which  he  told  him,  in 
the  most  unsuspecting  confidence,  the 
purpose  of  his  journey,  and  named  the 
road  which  he  proposed  to  take,  inviting 
Mure  to  meet  him  at  Duppill,  to  the 
west  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  a  place  ap¬ 
pointed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
any  commissions  which  he  might  have 
for  Edinburgh,  and  assuring  his  trea¬ 
cherous  ally  he  would  attend  to  any 
business  which  he  might  have  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis  as  anxiously  as  to 
his  own.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy’s  mes¬ 
sage  was  carried  to  the  town  of  May- 
bole,  where  his  messenger,  for  some 
trivial  reason,  had  the  import  committed 
to  writing  by  a  schoolmaster  in  that 
town,  and  dispatched  it  to  its  destina¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  poor  student,  named 
Dalrymple,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  the 
house  of  Auchindrane  in  person. 

This  suggested  to  Mure  a  diabolical 
plot.  Having  thus  received  tidings  of 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy’s  motions,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  infernal  purpose  of  having  the 
confiding  friend  who  sent  the  informa¬ 
tion  waylaid  and  murdered  at  the  place 
appointed  to  meet  with  him,  not  only  in 
friendship,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ren¬ 
dering  him  service.  He  dismissed  the 
messenger  Dalrymple,  cautioning  the 
lad  to  carryback  the  letter  to  May  bole, 
and  to  say  that  he  had  not  found  him, 
Auchindrane,  in  his  house.  Having 
taken  this  precaution,  he  proceeded  to 
instigate  the  brother  of  the  slain  Gilbert 
of  Barganie,  Thomas  Kennedy  of  I) rum¬ 
or  ghie  by  name,  and  Walter  Mure  of 
Cloncaird,  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  revenging  Barganie’s 
death.  The  fiery  young  men  were  easily 
induced  to  undertake  the  crime.  They 
waylaid  the  unsuspecting  Sir  Thomas  of 
Cullayne  at  the  place  appointed  to  meet 
the  traitor  Auchindrane  ;  and  the  mur¬ 
derers  having  in  company  five  or  six  ser¬ 
vants,  well  mounted  and  armed,  assault¬ 
ed  and  cruelly  murdered  him  with  many 
wounds.  They  then  plundered  the  dead 
corpse  of  his  purse,  containing  a  thou¬ 
sand  merks  in  gold,  cut  off  the  gold 
buttons  which  he  wTore  on  his  coat,  and 
despoiled  the  body  of  some  valuable 
rings  and  jewels. 

The  revenge  due  for  his  uncle’s  mur¬ 
der  was  keenly  pursued  by  the  Earl  of 
Cas’silis.  As  the  murderers  fled  from 
trial  they  were  declared  outlaws  ;  which 


doom,  being  pronounced  by  three  blasts 
of  a  horn,  was  called  a  being  pat  to  the 
horn,  and  declared  the  king’s  rebel.” 
Mure  of  Auchindrane  was  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  been  the  instigator  of 
the  crime  ;  but  he  conceived  there  could 
be  no  evidence  to  prove  his  guilt  if  he 
could  keep  the  boy  Dalrymple  out  of 
the  way,  wdio  delivered  the  letter  which 
made  him  acquainted  with  Cullayne’s 
journey,  and  the  place  at  which  he 
meant  to  halt.  On  the  contrary,  he 
saw  that  if  the  lad  could  be  produced  at 
the  trial,  it  would  afford  ground  of  fatal 
presumption,  since  it  could  be  then 
proved  that  persons  so  nearly  connected 
with  him  as  Kennedy  and  Clonclaird  had 
left  his  house,  and  committed  the  mur¬ 
der  at  the  very  spot  which  Cullayne  had 
fixed  for  their  meeting. 

To  avoid  this  imminent  danger,  Mure 
brought  Dalrymple  to  his  house,  and 
detained  him  there  for  several  weeks  ; 
but  the  youth  tiring  of  this  confinement, 
Mure  sent  him  to  reside  with  a  friend, 
Montgomery  of  Skellmorley,  who  main¬ 
tained  him  under  a  borrowed  name,  amid 
the  desert  regions  of  the  then  almost 
savage  island  of  Arran.  Being  confi¬ 
dent  in  the  absence  of  this  material  wit¬ 
ness,  Auchindrane,  instead  of  flying, 
like  his  agents  Drum-urghie  and  Clon¬ 
caird,  presented  himself  boldly  at  the 
bar,  demanded  a  fair  trial,  and  offered 
his  person  in  combat  to  the  death  against 
any  of  Lord  Cassilis’  friends  who  might 
impugn  his  innocence.  This  audacity 
was  successful,  and  he  was  dismissed 
without  trial. 

Still,  however,  Mure  did  not  consider 
himself  safe,  so  long  as  Dalrymple  was 
within  the  realm  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
danger  grew  more  pressing,  when  he 
learned  that  the  lad  had  become  impa¬ 
tient  of  the  restraint  which  he  sustained 
in  the  island  of  Arran,  and  returned  to 
some  of  his  friends  in  AjTshire.  Mure 
no  sooner  heard  of  this  than  he  again 
obtained  possession  of  the  boy’s  person, 
and  a  second  time  concealed  him  at 
Auchindrane,  until  he  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transport  him  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  contrived  to  have 
him  enlisted  in  Buccleugli’s  regiment — 
trusting,  doubtless,  that  some  one  of  the 
numerous  chances  of  war  might  destroy 
the  poor  young  man  whose  life  was  so 
dangerous  to  him. 

But  after  five  or  six  years’  uncertain 
safety,  bought  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  violence  and  cunning,  Auchin¬ 
drane  ’s  fears  were  exasperated  into 
frenzy,  when  he  found  this  dangerous 
witness,  having  escaped  from  all  the 
perils  of  climate  and  battle,  had  left,  or 
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been  discharged  from,  the  Legion  of 
Borderers,  and  had  again  accomplished 
his  return  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  ground 
to  suspect,  that  Dalrymple  knew  the 
nature  of  the  hold  which  he  possessed 
over  Auchindrane,  and  was  desirous  of 
extorting  from  his  fears  some  better  pro¬ 
vision  than  he  had  found  either  in  Arran 
or  the  Netherlands.  But  if  so,  it  was 
a  fatal  experiment  to  tamper  with  the 
tears  of  such  a  man  as  Auchindrane, 
who  determined  to  rid  himself  effec¬ 
tually  of  this  unhappy  young  man. 

Mure  now  lodged  him  in  a  house  of 
his  own,  called  Chapeldonan,  tenanted 
by  a  vassal  and  connexion  of  his,  called 
James  Bannatyne.  This  man  he  com¬ 
missioned  to  meet  him  at  ten  o’clock  at 
night  on  the  sea-sands  near  Girvan,  and 
bring  with  him  the  unfortunate  Dal¬ 
rymple,  the  object  of  his  fear  and  dread. 
The  victim  seems  to  have  come  with 
Bannatyne  without  the  least  suspicion, 
though  such  might. have  been  raised  by 
the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the 
meeting.  When  Bannatyne  and  Dal¬ 
rymple  came  to  the  appointed  spot, 
Auchindrane  met  them,  accompanied 
by  his  eldest  son,  James.  Old  Auchin¬ 
drane,  having  taken  Bannatyne  aside, 
imparted  his  bloody  purpose  of  ridding 
himself  of  Dalrymple  for  ever,  by  mur¬ 
dering  him  on  the  spot.  His  own  life 
and  honour  were,  he  said,  endangered 
by  the  manner  in  which  this  inconvenient 
witness  repeatedly  thrust  himself  back 
into  Ayrshire,  and  nothing  could  secure 
his  safety  but  taking  the  lad’s  life,  in 
which  action  he  requested  James  Ban- 
natyne’s  assistance.  Bannatyne  felt 
some  compunction,  and  remonstrated 
against  the  cruel  expedient,  saying,  it 
would  be  better  to  transport  Dalrymple 
to  Ireland,  and  take  precautions  against 
his  return.  While  old  Auchindrane 
seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  this  pro¬ 
posal,  his  son  concluded  that  the  time 
was  come  for  accomplishing  the  purpose 
of  their  meeting,  and,  without  waiting 
the  termination  of  his  father’s  confe¬ 
rence  with  Bannatyne,  he  rushed  sud¬ 
denly  upon  Dalrymple,  beat  him  to  the 
ground,  and  kneeling  down  on  him,  with 
his  father’s  assistance  accomplished  the 
crime,  by  strangling  the  unhappy  object 
of  their  fear  and  jealousy.  Bannatyne, 
the  witness,  and  partly  the  accomplice, 
of  the  murder,  assisted  them  in  their 
attempt  to  make  a  hole  in  the  sand  with 
a  spade,  which  they  had  brought  on 
purpose,  in  order  to  conceal  the  dead 
body  ;  but  as  the  tide  was  coming  in, 
the  holes  which  they  made  filled  with 
water  before  they  could  get  the  body 
buried,  and  the  ground  seemed,  to  their 


terrified  consciences,  to  refuse  to  be  ac¬ 
cessory  to  concealing  their  crime.  Des¬ 
pairing  of  hiding  the  corpse  in  the 
manner  they  proposed,  the  murderers 
carried  it  out  into  the  sea  as  deep  as 
they  dared  wade,  and  there  abandoned 
it  to  the  billows,  trusting  that  a  wind, 
which  was  blowing  off  the  shore,  would 
drive  these  remains  of  their  crime  out  to 
sea,  where  they  would  never  more  be 
heard  of.  But  the  sea,  as  well  as  the 
land,  seemed  unwilling  to  conceal  their 
cruelty.  After  floating  for  some  hours, 
or  days,  the  dead  body  was,  by  the  wind 
and  tide,  again  driven  on  shore,  near  the 
very  spot  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed. 

This  attracted  general  attention  ;  and 
when  the  corpse  was  known  to  be  that 
of  the  same  William  Dalrymple  whom 
Auchindrane  had  so  often  spirited  out  of 
the  country,  or  concealed  when  he  was 
in  it,  a  strong  and  general  suspicion 
arose,  that  this  young  person  had  met 
with  foul  play  from  the  bold  bad  man 
who  had  shown  himself  so  much  inte¬ 
rested  in  his  absence.  It  was  always 
said,  or  supposed,  that  the  dead  body 
had  bled  at  the  approach  of  a  grand¬ 
child  of  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  a  girl 
who,  from  curiosity,  had  come  to  look 
at  a  sight  which  others  crowded  to  see. 
The  bleeding  of  a  murdered  corpse  at 
the  touch  of  the  murderer  was  a  thing 
at  that  time  so  much  believed,  that  it 
was  admitted  as  a  proof  of  guilt ;  but  I 
know  no  case,  save  that  of  Auchindrane, 
in  which  the  phenomenon  was  supposed 
to  be  extended  to  the  approach  of  the 
innocent  kindred ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
fact  itself,  though  mentioned  by  ancient 
lawyers,  was  ever  admitted  to  proof  in 
the  proceedings  against  Auchindrane. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Auchin¬ 
drane  found  himself  so  much  the  object 
of  suspicion  from  this  new  crime,  that 
he  resolved  to  fly  from  justice,  and  suf¬ 
fer  himself  to  be  declared  a  rebel  and 
outlaw  rather  than  face  a  trial.  But  his 
conduct  in  preparing  to  cover  his  flight 
with  another  motive  than  the  real  one, 
is  a  curious  picture  of  the  men  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  times.  He  knew  well  that  if 
he  were  to  shun  his  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Dalrymple,  the*  whole  country  would 
consider  him  as  a  man  guilty  of  a  mean 
and  disgraceful  crime  in  putting  to  death 
an  obscure  lad,  against  whom  he  had  no 
personal  quarrel.  He  knew,  besides, 
that  his  powerful  friends,  who  would 
have  interceded  for  him,  had  his  ofl'ence 
been  merely  burning  a  house,  or  killing 
a  neighbour,  would  not  plead  or  stand 
by  him  in  so  pitiful  a  concern  as  the 
slaughter  of  this  wretched  wanderer. 
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Accordingly,  Mure  sought  to  provide 
himself  with  some  ostensible  cause  for 
avoiding  law,  with  which  the  feelings 
of  his  kindred  and  friends  might  sym¬ 
pathize  ;  and  none  occurred  to  him  so 
natural  as  an  assault  upon  some  friend 
and  adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 
Should  he  kill  such  a  one,  it  would  be 
indeed  an  unlawful  action,  but  so  far 
from  being  infamous,  would  be  accounted 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  avowed 
quarrel  between  the  families.  With  this 
purpose,  Mure,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
relative,  of  whom  he  seems  always  to 
have  had  some  ready  to  execute  his 
worst  purposes,  beset  Hugh  Kennedy 
of  Garriehorne,  a  follower  of  the  earl, 
against  whom  they  had  especial  ill-will, 
fired  their  pistols  at  him,  and  used  other 
means  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Gar¬ 
riehorne,  a  stout-hearted  man,  and  well 
armed,  defended  himself  in  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  manner  from  the  unfortunate  knight 
of  Cullayne,  and  beat  off  the  assailants, 
wo  unding  young  Auchindrane  in  the 
right  hand,  so  that  he  wellnigh  lost  the 
use  of  it. 

But  though  Auchindrane’s  purpose 
did  not  entirely  succeed,  he  availed  him¬ 
self  of  it  to  circulate  a  report,  that  if  he 
could  obtain  a  pardon  for  firing  upon  his 
feudal  enemy  with  pistols,  weapons  de¬ 
clared  unlawful  by  act  of  parliament,  he 
would  willingly  stand  his  trial  for  the 
death  of  Dalrymple,  respecting  which 
he  protested  his  total  innocence.  The 
king,  however,  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  Mures,  both  father  and  son, 
were  alike  guilty  of  both  crimes,  and 
used  intercession  with  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
corn,  as  a  person  of  power  in  those 
western  counties,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
to  arrest  and  transmit  them  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh.  In  consequence  of  the  earl’s 
exertions,  old  Auchindrane  was  made 
prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the  tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh. 

Young  Auchindrane  no  sooner  heard 
that  his  father  was  in  custody,  than  he 
became  as  apprehensive  of  Bannatyne, 
the  accomplice  in  Dalrymple ’s  murder, 
telling  tales,  as  ever  his  father  had  been 
of  Dalrymple.  He,  therefore,  hastened 
to  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  pass 
over  for  awhile  to  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Ireland,  finding  him  money  and 
means  to  accomplish  the  voyage,  and 
engaging  in  the  mean  time  to  take  care 
of  his  affairs  in  Scotland.  Secure,  as 
they  thought,  in  this  precaution,  old 
Auchindrane  persisted  in  his  innocence, 
and  his  son  found  security  to  stand  his 
trial.  Both  appeared  with  the  same 
confidence  at  the  day  appointed,  and 
braved  the  public  justice,  hoping  to  be 


put  to  a  former  trial,  in  which  Auchin¬ 
drane  reckoned  upon  an  acquittal  lor 
want  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  re¬ 
moved.  The  trial  was,  however,  post¬ 
poned,  and  Mure  the  elder  was  dis¬ 
missed,  under  high  security  to  return 
when  called  for. 

But  King  James,  being  convinced  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  ordered  young 
Auchindrane,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
trial,  to  be  examined  under  the  force  of 
torture,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  tell 
whatever  he  knew  of  the  things  charged 
against  him.  He  was  accordingly  se¬ 
verely  tortured ;  but  the  result  only 
served  to  show  that  such  examinations 
are  as  useless  as  they  are  cruel.  James 
remained  firmly  persuaded  of  his  guilt, 
and  by  an  exertion  of  authority  quite  in¬ 
consistent  with  our  present  laws,  com¬ 
manded  young  Auchindrane  to  be  still 
detained  in  close  custody  till  further 
light  could  be  thrown  on  these  dark 
proceedings.  He  was  detained  accord¬ 
ingly  by  the  king’s  express  personal 
command,  and  against  the  opinion  even 
of  his  privy  counsellors.  This  exer¬ 
tion  of  authority  was  much  murmured 
against. 

In  the  meanwhile  old  Auchindrane, 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  at  liberty  on 
pledges,  skulked  about  in  the  wrest, 
feeling  how  little  security  he  had  gained 
by  Dalrymple’s  murder,  and  that  he  had 
placed  himself  by  that  crime  in  the 
power  of  Bannatyne,  whose  evidence 
concerning  the  death  of  Dalrymple 
could  not  be  less  fatal  than  what  Dal¬ 
rymple  might  have  told  concerning 
Auchindrane’s  accession  to  the  conspi¬ 
racy  against  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of 
Cullayne.  But  though  the  event  had 
shown  the  error  of  his  wicked  policy, 
Auchindrane  could  think  of  no  better 
mode  in  this  case  than  that  which  had 
failed  in  relation  to  Dalrymple.  He 
therefore  attempted  the  life  of  James 
Bannatyne  by  more  agents  than  one  : 
nay,  he  had  nearly  ripened  a  plan  by 
which  one  Pennycuke  was  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  slay  Bannatyne,  while,  after 
the  deed  was  done,  it  was  devised  that 
Mure  of  Auchnull,  a  connexion  of  Ban- 
natyne,  should  be  instigated  to  slay  Pen¬ 
nycuke  ;  and  thus  close  up  this  train  of 
murders  by  one,  which,  flowing  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  deadly  feud,  should 
have  nothing  in  it  so  particular  as  to 
attract  much  attention. 

But  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  bear 
this  complicated  train  of  iniquity  no 
longer.  Bannatyne,  knowing  with  what 
sort  of  men  he  had  to  deal,  kept  on  his 
guard,  and,  by  his  caution,  disconcerted 
more  than  one  attempt  to  take  his  life. 
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while  another  miscarried  by  tlie  remorse 
of  Penny  cuke,  the  agent  whom  Mure 
employed.  At  length  Bannatyne,  tiring 
ol  this  state  of  insecurity,  and  in  despair 
of  escaping  such  repented  plots,  and  also 
feeling  remorse  for  the  crime  to  which 
he  had  been  accessory,  resolved  rather 
to  submit  himself  to  the  severity  of  the 
law,  than  remain  the  object  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  criminal’s  practices.  lie  surren¬ 
dered  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Abercoru, 
and  was  transported  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  confessed,  before  the  king 
and  council,'  all  the  particulars  of  the 
murder  of  Dalrymple,  and  the  attempt 
to  hide  his  body  by  committing  it  to  the 
sea. 

When  Bannatyne  was  confronted  with 
the  two  Mures  before  the  privy  council, 
they  denied  with  vehemence  every  part 
ol  the  evidence  he  had  given,  and  affirm¬ 
ed  that  the  witness  had  been  bribed  to 
destroy  them  by  a  false  tale.  Banna- 
tyne’s  behaviour  seemed  sineere  and 
simple  ;  that  of  Auchindrane  more  re¬ 
solute  and  crafty. 

The  two  Mures,  father  and  son,  were 
therefore  put  upon  their  solemn  trial, 
along  with  Bannatyne,  in  1611  ;  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  evidence  had  been 
brought  in  support  of  Bannatyne’s  con¬ 
fession,  all  three  were  found  guilty. — 
The  elder  Auchindrane  was  convicted 
of  counselling  and  directing  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne, 
and  also  of  the  actual  murder  of  the  lad 
Dalrymple.  Bannatyne  and  the  younger 
Mure  were  found  guilty  of  the  latter 
crime,  and  all  three  wrere  sentenced  to 
be  beheaded.  Bannatyne,  however,  the 
accomplice,  received  the  king’s  pardon, 
in  consequence  of  his  voluntary  surren¬ 
der  and  confession.  The  two  Mures 
were  both  executed.  The  younger  was 
affected  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
clergy  who  attended  him,  and  he  con¬ 
fessed  the  guilt  of  which  he  was  ac¬ 
cused.  The  father,  also,  wras  at  length 
brought  to  avow  the  fact,  but  in  other 
respects  died  as  impenitent  as  he  had 
lived ;  —and  so  ended  this  dark  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  tragedy. 

The  family  of  Auchindrane  did  not 
become  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  tw7o 
homicides.  The  last  descendant  existed 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  poor  and 
distressed  man.  The  following  anec¬ 
dote  shows  that  he  had  a  strong  feeling 
of  his  situation  : — 

There  wras  in  front  of  the  old  castle 
a  huge  ash  tree,  called  the  Dule-tree 
{mourning  tree)  of  Auchindrane,  proba¬ 
bly  because  it  wras  the  place  where  the 
baron  executed  the  criminals  who  fell 
under  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  described 


as  having  been  the  finest  tree  of  the 
neighbourhood.  This  last  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  family  of  Auchindrane  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  arrested  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  small  debt ;  and,  unable  to 
discharge  it,  was  preparing  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  messenger  (bailiff)  to  the  jail 
of  Ayr.  The  servant  of  the  law  had 
compassion  for  his  prisoner,  and  offered 
to  accept  of  this  remarkable  tree  as  of 
value  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the 
debt.  “  What !  ”  said  the  debtor,  “sell 
the  Dule-tree  of  Auchindrane  !  I  will 
sooner  die  in  the  worst  dungeon  of  your 
prison.”  In  this  luckless  character  the 
line  of  Auchindrane  ended.  The  family, 
blackened  with  the  crimes  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  became  extinct,  and  the  estate 
passed  into  other  hands. 

=J2otes  of  a  IteaUev. 


PAUL  CLIFFORD. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  we  have  been  enabled  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  wrork  with  the  above  title, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  better 
known  as  the  author  of  “Pelham.”- — 
From  the  snatches  and  sketches  in  the 
Gazette ,  w-e  should  think  Paul  Clifford 
a  sort  of  prose  Beggars’  Opera  of  fifty 
years  since.  We  quote  an  exquisite 
miniature  of  the  heroine,  and  one  of  the 
flash  songs  ;  and  wrhen  the  work  itself 
appears,  we  hope  to  renew  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  pages  : — 

“  Never  did  glass  give  back  a  more 
lovely  image  than  that  of  Lucy  Brandon 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Her  auburn 
hair  fell  in  the  richest  luxuriance  over  a 
brow  never  ruffled,  and  a  cheek  where 
the  blood  never  slept ;  with  every  in¬ 
stant  the  colour  varied,  and  at  every 
variation  that  smooth,  pure,  virgin  cheek 
seemed  still  more  lovely  than  before. 
She  had  the  most  beautiful  laugh  that 
one  who  loved  music  could  imagine — 
silvery,  low,  and  yet  so  full  of  joy  !  all 
her  movements,  as  the  old  parson  said, 
seemed  to  keep  time  to  that  laugh  ;  for 
mirth  made  a  great  part  of  her  innocent 
and  childish  temper  ;  and  yet  the  mirth 
was  feminine,  never  loud,  nor  like  that 
of  young  ladies  who  have  received  the 
last  finish  at  Highgate  seminaries.  Every 
thing  joyous  affected  her,  and  at  once, — 
air, — flowers,  —  sunshine,  —  butterflies. 
Unlike  heroines  in  general,  she  very 
seldom  cried,  and  she  saw7  nothing 
charming  in  having  the  vapours.  But 
she  never  looked  so  beautiful  as  in 
sleep  !  and  as  the  light  breath  came 
from  her  parted  lips,  and  the  ivory  lids 
closed  over  those  eyes  which  only  in 
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sleep  were  silent — and  her  attitude  in 
her  sleep  took  that  ineffable  grace  be¬ 
longing  solely  to  childhood,  or  the  fresh 
youth  into  which  childhood  merges, — 
she  was  just  what  you  might  imagine  a 
sleeping  Margaret,  before  that  most 
simple  and  gentle  of  all  a  poet’s  visions 
of  womanhood  had  met  with  Faust,  and 
ruffled  her  slumbers  with  a  dream  of 
love.  We  cannot  say  much  for  Lucy’s 
intellectual  acquirements  ;  she  could, 
thanks  to  the  parson’s  wife,  spell  in¬ 
differently  well,  and  write  a  tolerable 
hand ;  she  made  preserves,  and  some¬ 
times  riddles, — it  was  more  difficult  to 
question  the  excellence  of  the  former 
than  to  answer  the  queries  of  the  latter. 
She  worked  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  her,  and  we  beg  leave  to  say  that 
we  deem  that  (  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman.’  She  made  caps  for  herself, 
and  gowns  for  the  poor,  and  now  and 
then  she  accomplished  the  more  literary 
labour  of  a  stray  novel  that  had  wan¬ 
dered  down  to  the  Manor  House,  or  an 
abridgement  of  ancient  history,  in  which 
was  omitted  every  thing  but  the  proper 
names.  To  these  attainments  she  added 
a  certain  modicum  of  skill  upon  the 
spinet,  and  the  power  of  singing  old 
songs  with  the  richest  and  sweetest 
voice  that  ever  made  one’s  eyes  moisten 
or  one’s  heart  beat.  Iler  moral  quali¬ 
ties  were  more  fully  developed  than  her 
mental.  She  was  the  kindest  of  human 
beings  ;  the  very  dog  that  had  never 
seen  her  before  knew  that  truth  at  the 
first  glance,  and  lost  no  time  in  making 
her  acquaintance.  The  goodness  of  her 
heart  reposed  upon  her  face  like  sun¬ 
shine  ;  and  the  old  wife  at  the  lodge 
said  poetically  and  truly  of  the  effect  it 
produced,  that  ‘  one  felt  warm  when  one 
looked  on  her.’  If  we  could  abstract 
from  the  description  a  certain  chilling 
transparency,  the  following  exquisite 
verses  of  a  forgotten  poet  might  express 
the  purity  and  lustre  of  her  counte¬ 
nance — 

K  Her  face  was  like  the  milky  way,  i’  the  sky, 

A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name.” 

She  was  surrounded  by  pets  of  all  kinds, 
ugly  and  handsome,  from  Ralph  the 
raven,  to  Beauty  the  pheasant,  and  from 
Bob  the  sheep-dog  without  a  tail,  to 
Beau  the  Blenheim  with  blue  ribands 
round  his  neck  ;  all  things  loved  her, 
and  she  loved  all  things.  It  seemed 
doubtful  at  that  time  whether  she 
would  ever  have  sufficient  steadiness 
and  strength  of  character.  Her  beauty 
and  her  character  appeared  alike  so  es¬ 
sentially  sexual,  soft,  yet  lively,  buoyant, 
yet  caressing,  that  you  could  scarcely 
place  in  her  that  moral  dependence  that 


you  might  in  a  character  less  amiable, 
but  less  yieldingly  feminine.  Time, 
however,  and  circumstance,  which  alters 
and  hardens,  were  to  decide  whether  the 
inward  nature  did  not  possess  some  la¬ 
tent,  and  yet  undiscovered  properties. 

THE  ROBBER’S  GRAND  TOAST. 

A  tumbler  of  blue  ruin,  fill,  fill  for  me  ! 

Red  tape  (Lose  as  likes  it  may  drain  ; 

But  whatever  the  lush,  it  a  bumper  must  be, 

If  we  ne’er  drinks  a  bumper  again  ! 

Now — now  in  the  crib  where  a  rujfier  may  lie, 
Without  fear  that  the  traps  should  distress 
him, 

With  a  drop  in  the  mouth,  and  a  drop  in  the  eye, 
Here’s  to  Gentleman  George — God  bless  him  ! 
God  bles3  him—  God  bless  liim  ! 

Here’s  to  Gentleman  George — God  bless  him  ' 

’Mong  the  pals  of  the  prince,  I  have  heard  it's 
the  go, 

Before  they  have  tippled  enough, 

To  smarten  their  punch  with  the  best  Cnracoa, 
More  conish  to  render  the  stuff'! 

I  boast  not  such  lush  — hut  whoever  his  glass 

Does  not  like — I’ll  be  d - d  if  I  press  him  ! 

Upstanding,  my  kiddies  —  round,  round  let  it 
pass  ! 

Here’s  to  Gentleman  George— God  bless  him  ! 
God  bless  him — God  bless  him  ! 

Here's  to  Gentleman  George  —God  bless  him  ! 

See — see — the  fine  fellow  grows  weak  on  the 
stumps. 

Assist  him,  ye  rascals,  to  stand! 

Why,  ye  stir  not  a  peg!— Are  you  all  in  the 
dumps  ? — 

Fighting  Attie,  go,  lend  him  a  hand  ! 

[  The  robbers  crowd  around  Gentleman 
George,  each,  under  pretence  of  sup¬ 
porting  him,  pulling  him  first  oneway 
and  then  another  ] 

Come,  lean  upon  me — at  your  service  I  am  ! 

Get  away  from  his  elbow,  you  whelp  ' — him 
You'll  only  upset ! — them  ere  fellows  but  sham  ! 
Here’s  to  Gentleman  George — God  help  him  ! 
God  help  him — God  helo  him  ! 

Here’s  to  Gentleman  George — God  help  him  ! 

Talking  of  highway  heroes,  Mathews’s 
portraits  of  Jerry  Abershaw  and  Jack 
Shepherd  are  among  the  best  things  in 
his  new  entertainment.  Shepherd  is 
perhaps  the  finest  touch-and-go  charac¬ 
ter  ever  seen  on  the  stage. 


THE  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 

A  cheap  and  useful  Magazine,  which 
should  combine  some  of  the  old  Maga¬ 
zine  characteristics  with  those  of  the 
new,  has,  till  very  recently,  been  a  desi¬ 
deratum.  The  British  Magazine  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  the  best  attempt  to  supply 
this  object.  It  has,  moreover,  another 
recommendatory  feature,  which  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  few  words  —  viz.  “  more 
general  in  its  character  than  Magazines 
that  are  exclusively  religious,  and  more 
solid  and  beneficial  than  those  that  are 
merely  literary . ’  ’ — The  superintendence 
is  entrusted  to  the  well- qualified  editor 
of  the  Amulet. 

The  fifth  number  of  this  work  is 
before  us,  and  contains  Original  Papers 
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of  sterling  merit  ami  attractive  charac¬ 
ter — such  as  Sketches  of  South  Africa — 
a  Residence  at  Constantinople,  and  a 
light,  pleasant  paper  from  a  ladye- 
pen,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  poetry. 
Then  come  Reviews  of  Books  upon 
the  “  quotation  ”  plan,  which,  with  the 
editor’s  judicious  opinions,  form  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  literature  of  the  month : 
next  Fine  Arts  notices,  and  a  Note  Book 
of  the  features  of  the  previous  month. 
Altogether,  these  form  a  very  interesting 
melange  ;  and  the  half-yearly  volumes, 
when  collected  and  bound,  will  not  be 
locked  up  in  the  parlour  book-case,  as 
we  often  see  whole  shelves  of  Maga¬ 
zines.  The  matter-of-fact  papers  bear 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  yet  are  so 
chosen  as  to  be  attractive  at  any  period, 
while  the  playful  fancy  of  the  reliefs,  or 
lighter  portions,  have  all  the  ingenuity 
and  attempt  at  novelty  which  have  ren¬ 
dered  that  class  of  contributions  so  po¬ 
pular  in  the  literature  of  our  times.  An 
extract  or  two  stands  over  for  our  next 
publication. 


BLOODHOUNDS. 

So  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  of 
England,  there  is  an  order  dated  a.  d. 
1616,  that  no  less  than  nine  bloodhounds 
should  be  kept  on  the  Border,  upon  Esk 
and  other  places  mentioned. — Pennant's 
Tour ,  1772.  i.  77-  ii.  397. 

John  Harding  has  given  n  curious 
account  of  the  means  used  by  Edward  I. 
for  taking  Bruce,  similar  to  that  here 
said  to  have  been  employed  against 
Wallace. 

“  The  Kins;  Edward  with  homes  and  houndes 
him  soght. 

With  menne  ou  fote,  through  marris,  mosse  and 
tnyre, 

Through  wodes  also  and  mountens,  fwher  they 
fought,) 

And  euer  the  Kyng  Edward  bight  men  greate 
byre, 

Hym  for  to  take  by  might  conquere  : 

But  thei  might  hym  not  gette,  by  force  ne  by 
traine, 

He  satte  by  the  fyre  when  thei  (went)  in  the 
rain.” 

The  following  description  of  these 
dogs  is  from  an  old  writer,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  character:  —  “In 
Scotland  are  dogs  of  marveylous  condi¬ 
tion,  above  the  nature  of  other  dogs. 
The  first  is  a  hound  of  great  swiftnesse, 
hardiness,  and  strength,  fierce  and  cruell 
upon  all  wilde  beasts,  and  eger  against 
thieves  that  offer  their  masters  any  vio¬ 
lence.  The  second  is  a  rach,  or  hound, 
verie  exquisite  in  following  the  foote 
(which  is  called  drawing),  whether  it  bee 
of  man  or  beast ;  yea,  he  will  pursue 
any  manner  of  fowle,  and  find  out  what¬ 
soever  fish  haunting  the  land,  or  lurking 


amongst  the  rocks,  specially  the  otter, 
by  that  excellent  sent  of  smelling  where¬ 
with  he  is  indued.  The  third  sort  is  no 
greater  than  the  aforesaid  raches  ;  in 
colour  for  the  most  part  red,  with  blacke 
spots,  or  else  blacke,  and  full  of  red 
markes.  These  are  so  skilfull  (being 
used  by  practice)  that  they  will  pursue  a 
thiefe,  or  thiefe-stolne  goods,  in  the 
most  precise  manner  ;  and  finding  the 
trespasser,  with  great  audacity  they  will 
make  a  race  upon  him,  or  if  hee  take 
the  water  for  his  safeguard,  he  shrinketh 
not  to  follow  him ;  and  entring  and 
issuing  at  the  same  places  where  the 
party  went  in  and  out,  hee  never  ceaseth 
to  range  till  he  hath  noysed  his  footing, 
and  bee  come  to  the  place  wherein  the 
thiefe  is  shrowded  or  hid.  These  dogs 
are  called  Sleuth-hounds.  There  was  a 
law  amongst  the  borderers  of  England 
and  Scotland,  that  whosoever  denied  en¬ 
trance  to  such  a  hound,  in  persute  made 
after  felons  and  stolne  goods,  should  be 
holden  as  accessery  unto  the  theft,  or 
taken  for  the  selfe  same  thiefe.” — Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Red  Deer  and  Wild  Beusts 

in  Scotland. - From  the  Notes  to  the 

Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace ,  being 
No.  53  of  Constable's  Miscellany. 

SONGS  OF  THE  BOUDOIR, 

BY  T.  H.  BAYLY,  ESQ. 

They  weep  when  I  have  named  her !  I  am  sure 
she  was  more  dear 

To  vie  than  all  the  world  beside,  and  yet  I  shed 
no  tear; 

I  culled  the  freshest  roses,  and  twined  them  for 
her  hair. 

And  then  I  sought  her  chamber — but,  oh  !  she  is 
not  there ! 

They  tell  me  I  have  lost  her  ;  I  smile  to  see  them 
mourn  : 

She  coidd  not  thus  desert  me — I  know  she  will 
return : 

And  I  have  deck'd  her  bower  with  all  my  former 
care, 

And  now  I  come  to  seek  her— but  oh!  she  is  not 
there ! 

I  saw  them  kneel  in  silence  beneath  a  yew-tree’s 
gloom. 

They  pointed  to  the  name  I  loved  upon  a  marble 
'  tomb ! 

And  then  I  wept — but  something  forbad  me  to 
despair, 

I  felt  that  we  should  meet  again— for  oh  !  she  is 
not  there  ! 


Oh,  sing  me  no  new  songs  to-night ; 

Repeat  the  plaintive  strain. 

My  favourite  air  in  former  years, — 

Come  sing  it  once  again  . 

Sweet  thoughts  that  slumber’d  start  to  life. 
And  eive  my  heart  relief; 

And  though  I  weep  to  hear  that  song, 

’Tis  not  the  tear  of  grief. 

Her  precious  record  of  the  past 
Fond  Memory  oft  conceals, 

But  Music  with  her  master  key, 

The  hidden  volume  steals  : 

The  loves,  the  friends,  the  hopes  of  youth, 
Are  stored  in  every  leaf 
Oh,  if  I  weep  to  hear  that  song, 

’Tis  not  the  tear  of  grief. 
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CANNIBALISM. 

Mr.  Maw,  on  Portuguese  authority,  he¬ 
sitates  not  to  charge  the  native  tribes  of 
the  banks  of  the  Amazons,  as  guilty  of 
cannibalism,  on  an  unparalleled  scale ; — 
such  as  to  make  human  flesh  be  viewed 
by  them  as  a  regular  fund  of  subsis¬ 
tence.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  his  statements  on  this  subject. 
His  facts,  in  no  case,  rest  on  ocular 
testimony.  A  boy  was  shown  indeed, 
whose  father  and  mother,  it  was  said, 
had  been  eaten  ;  but  the  mere  presence 
of  the  boy  could  not  add  weight  to  the 
assertion.  A  certain  person  told  him 
that  his  father-in-law,  after  feasting  on 
an  Indian  mess,  had  been  dismayed  by 
finding  a  human  thumb  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  It  was  furthermore  stated, 
that  the  captives  destined  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  royal  palates,  were  kept  in 
large  corrals ,  or  gardens,  which  the 
king  every  morning  entered,  and  dis¬ 
charged  a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  indivi¬ 
dual  whom  he  wished  that  day  to  be 
served  up  at  table.  Nay,  the  victims 
themselves,  it  was  said,  felt  no  sort  of 
objection  to  this  treatment ;  for  a  girl, 
whom  a  trader  offered  to  take  out  of 
one  of  these  corrals ,  chose  much  rather 
to  stay  and  take  her  turn  of  being  eaten  ! 
Mr.  Maw  endeavours  to  excuse  the  na¬ 
tives,  by  supposing  that  the  Portuguese, 
having  shut  them  out  from  the  fisheries 
on  the  Maranon,  had  left  them  only 
this  horrid  mode  of  supporting  them¬ 
selves.  He  does  not  reflect  that  any 
tribe,  making  this  their  staple  source 
of  subsistence,  would  be  extinct  in  a 
month.  We  learn  from  Father  D ’Acu¬ 
na,  whose  account  of  the  River  Ama¬ 
zons  was  originally  published  in  1641, 
that  he  had  been  entertained  with  simi¬ 
lar  stories  by  the  same  class  of  persons  ; 
but  he  ascertained  their  complete  false¬ 
hood  in  regard  to  the  tribe  specially 
pointed  at,  and  arrived  finally  at  the 
following  conclusion  :  —  “  The  Portu¬ 
guese  publish  this,  that  under  pretext 
of  avenging  such  cruelties,  they  may 
commit  others  that  are  greater  beyond 
comparison  ;  since,  with  brutal  inhu¬ 
manity,  they  dare  to  make  slaves  of  men 
born  free  and  independent.” — Edin¬ 
burgh  Review. 

©atbmr. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidere'd  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


SINGULAR  CHARITY. 

At  Rochester,  in  Kent,  near  the  cus¬ 
tom-house,  is  a  building  founded  for  the 
reception  of  six  poor  travellers,  who 


being  neither  “  thieves  nor  proctors,  1 
are  to  receive  one  night’s  lodging,  food, 
and  fourpence  each.  H.  B.  A. 

On  Mrs. - ’s  appearing  at  the  Mas¬ 

querade,  in  the  character  of  Night. 

Behold  in  character  of  night, 

All  clad  in  dark  array, 

Fanny  appears,  the  thought  how  right, 
Fanny  has  had  her  dap.  T.  P.  A. 


TuE'common  toast  at  all  festive  meet¬ 
ings  in  Selkirkshire  is — 

(<  Green  hills,  and  waters  blue, 

Grey  plaids,  and  tarry  woo  !  ” 

The  Scotch  are  perhaps  the  best  shop¬ 
keepers  in  the  world  :  they  deal  in  every 
thing.  A  merchant  at  Galashiels  was 
formerly  known  as  f Villi e  a’things,  and 
in  his  shop  cradles  might  be  seen  cheek 
by  jowl  with  ready-made  coffins.  A 
stranger  once  wagered  to  inquire  for  an 
article  in  which  fVillie  should  be  defi¬ 
cient.  He  asked  for  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 
The  infallible  trader,  not  at  all  at  a  loss, 
immediately  replied,  that  he  happened 
to  be  out  of  handcuffs  at  that  moment, 
but  that  he  expected  a  supply  next  day 
from  Edinburgh  ! 

Freemasonry  in  Scotland  first  made  its 
appearance  at  Kilwinning,  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  where  a  party  of  enthusiasts, 
having  landed  from  the  continent  in  the 
twelfth  century,  spread  the  knowledge 
of  their  mysteries  gradually  over  the 
rest  of  the  country,  by  colonies  termed 
Lodges. 


The  ingenious  paper  ou  “  Burying  in 
Vaults  ”  shall  appear  next  week. 


USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Just  Published,  price  5s.  each, 
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dfirrproof  Svtss. 


FAt  page  95  of  the  present  volume  of 
The  Mirror,  we  quoted  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  Chevalier  Aldini’s  Dress 
for  the  preservation  of  Firemen  exposed 
to  flames.  The  Chevulier’s  plans  were 
first  fully  developed  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  about  three  months  since  wre 
were  devising  means  for  a  more  extend¬ 
ed  explanation  of  the  Fireproof  Dress 
in  the  pages  of  The  Mirror ;  but  time, 
w'ho  tarries  for  no  man,  outstripped  us, 
and  we  find  that  Dr.  Reece,  in  The  Ga¬ 
zette  of  Health ,  for  the  present  month, 
has  realized  all  that  can  be  wished  on 
the  subject,  in  a  lithograph  of  the 
Vol.  xv.  Y 


Dresses,  <fcc.,  and  an  explanation  wdiich 
is  sufficiently  popular,  and  free  from 
technicality,  to  become  interesting  to 
every  reader.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  need  not  be  insisted  on;  since 
the  recent  occurrence  of  many  distress¬ 
ing  accidents  by  fire  warrants  our  calcu¬ 
lating  on  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as 
much  from  a  sense  of  humanity  as  a 
gratification  of  curiosity.  We  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  quote  such  of  Dr. 
Reece’s  description  as  is  requisite  for 
the  explanation  of  the  above  Cuts.] 

To  enable  a  person  to  pass  through  an 
avenue  or  room  filled  with  flame,  or  to 
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ascend  or  descend  a  flight  of  stairs  or  a 
ladder  enveloped  in  flame,  Aldini  re¬ 
commends  two  dresses  :  one  (the  inner) 
made  of  a  mineral  production,  termed 
asbestos,  and  the  other  (the  exterior)  ol 
wire-gauze.  The  accompanying  draw¬ 
ings  represent  (Fig.  \)  a  person  clothed 
with  the  asbestos  dress,  and  (Fig.  2) 
with  the  wire-gauze  dress  over  it. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  1 . 

A,  a  cap,  with  a  mask,  ol  asbestos. 
B,  openings,  covered  with  Muscovy  talc, 
for  the  purpose  ol  vision.  C,  an  open¬ 
ing,  to  admit  air  lor  breathing.  D  D, 
the  hands  covered  with  thick  gloves  ol 
asbestos. 

Asbestos,  of  which  this  inner  dress 
is  made,  is  incombustible,  even  in  the 
strongest  fire,  and  is  so  slow  a  conductor 
of  caloric  ( matter  of  heat )  that  it  is 
commonly  denominated  a  non-conductor 
of  it.  The  advantages  of  a  dress  com¬ 
posed  of  such  material,  in  cases  of  fire, 
are  obvious.  Being  incombustible  in 
the  strongest  fire,  or  when  the  whole 
place  is  in  a  state  of  complete  combus¬ 
tion,  and  being  at  the  same  time  a  very 
slow  conductor  of  heat,  it  protects  the 
skin  or  dress  that  may  be  in  contact 
with  its  internal  surface,  from  the  action 
of  external  fire,  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  admit  of  a  person  to  pass  through 
a  room  or  avenue,  and  to  ascend  or  de¬ 
scend  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  to  return  to 
the  place  from  whence  he  started,  with 
impunity.  In  consequence  of  the  gloves 
being  made  of  treble  asbestos  cloth,  a 
person  is  enabled  by  them  to  grasp  a 
red-hot  bar  of  iron,  or  an  article  in  a 
state  of  active  combustion,  and  to  hold 
it  for  about  five  or  six  minutes,  without 
experiencing  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

The  openings  in  the  dress  were  co¬ 
vered  by  Aldini  with  fine  wire-gauze  ; 
but  Dr.  Reece,  observing  the  warm  air 
that  passed  through  its  apertures,  which 
contains  a  great  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
and  a  little  smoke,  to  excite  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
external  tunics  of  the  eyes  and  edges  of 
the  eye-lids,  and  irritation  in  the  lachry¬ 
mal  glands,  so  as  to  occasion  a  very  trou¬ 
blesome  secretion  of  tears,  substituted 
the  Muscovy  talc  for  it,  which  has  been 
found  not  only  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
the  action  of  heated  air,  <fcc.,  but  to 
answer  much  better  than  wire-gauze  for 
the  purpose  of  vision.  This  variety  of 
talc,  which  is  procured  chiefly  from 
Russia,  has  of  late  years  been  found  in 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  The  best 
quality  of  it  is  more  transparent  than  the 
common  window  glass  of  this  country  ; 
and  in  parts  where  it  is  most  abundant, 


it  is  used  in  lieu  of  glass  for  windows. 
In  the  Russian  navy  it  has  always  been 
employed  instead  of  glass,  on  account 
of  not  being  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
concussion  produced  on  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  or  any  other  heavy  artillery.  In 
its  native  state  it  is  very  easily  divided 
in+o  plates  ;  and  is  so  finely  lamellated, 
that  Hauy  says  he  divided  a  piece  only 
of  the  thickness  of  an  inch  into  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  plates.  The  transparency, 
toughness,  and  incombustibility  in  com¬ 
mon  fire,  of  this  mineral  production,  ren¬ 
der  it  particularly  fit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  adopted  in  the  asbestos 
dress. 

Asbestos,  also  termed  earth  fax,  mi¬ 
neral  wool,  and  salamander  wool ,  is  a 
mineral  production  belonging  to  the  talc 
family.  There  are  five  varieties  or  sub¬ 
species  of  it — namely,  amianthus,  elastic 
asbestos  or  rock  cork,  mountain  cork, 
common  asbestos,  and  ligniformed  moun¬ 
tain  wood.  The  first  variety  (amianthus) 
is  employed  by  Aldini  for  making  the 
asbestos  dress,  <fcc.  Its  fibres,  which 
are  sometimes  many  inches  in  length, 
are  flexible  and  elastic,  and  of  a  white 
greenish  or  reddish  colour,  of  a  silky  or 
pearly  lustre,  and  slightly  translucent. 
When  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it 
appears  unctuous.  It  is  found  in  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
particularly  Corsica  :  also  in  Italy,  Si¬ 
beria,  Egypt,  the  Island  of  Anglesey,  in 
Scotland,  in  different  parts  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  of  an  inferior  qua¬ 
lity  in  this  country.  The  price  of  it 
varies  according  to  its  quality,  from 
twelve  shillings  to  two  guineas  per 
pound.  At  present,  the  demand  for  it 
is  very  small ;  but  should  the  asbestos 
dress  be  generally  adopted  by  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
imported  at  a  very  reduced  rate,  probably 
at  about  one-eighth  of  the  present  price. 
The  incombustible  nature  of  asbestos 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
Romans,  some  centuries  since,  made 
cloth  of  it,  to  wrap  up  the  bodies  of  their 
saints,  tfec.  when  exposed  to  the  funeral 
pile,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their 
ashes  from  contamination  !  A  large 
piece  of  asbestos  cloth,  which  had  been 
long  used  for  this  purpose,  is  preserved 
in  a  state  of  great  perfection  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome.  Seve¬ 
ral  moderns  have  succeeded,  by  means 
of  an  admixture  of  flax  and  oil,  in  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  this  article,  both  of 
which  are  afterwards  destroyed  by  ex¬ 
posing  the  cloth  to  a  red  heat.  Aldini, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  make 
the  asbestos  cloth  without  the  aid  of  flax 
or  oil,  fully  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
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it  by  means  of  steam.  He  found,  when 
exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water, 
the  fibres  were  readily  twisted  and  bent, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  spun  and  weaved. 
1  he  texture  of  the  cloth,  thus  manufac¬ 
tured  under  his  direction  in  Italy,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  loose  ;  but  the  threads, 
which  are  about  one-filth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  very  strong.  He  has  also 
made  cords  with  it,  with  which  ladders 
may  be  made,  to  enable  a  person,  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  asbestos  and  wire-gauze 
dresses,  to  ascend  or  descend  through  a 
blazing  fire  ;  and  which  may  be  conveyed 
through  a  flame  to  the  upper  stories  of 
the  premises,  so  as  to  allow  a  person  to 
escape  through  a  window. 

In  consequence  of  the  present  high 
price  of  asbestos  cloth,  Aldini,  in  many 
of  his  experiments  (conducted  on  a  large 
scale)  covered  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  the  lowrer  and  upper  extremities, 
with  thick  woollen  cloth,  that  had  been 
macerated  for  a  few  hours  in  a  strong 
solution  of  common  alum,  and  afterwards 
quickly  dried.  Woollen  cloth  is  nearly 
as  bad  a  conductor  of  caloric  as  asbestos  ; 
and  when  its  combustibility  is  considera¬ 
bly  diminished  by  a  diffusion  of  alum 
throughout  its  substance,  it  approxi¬ 
mates  so  nearly  to  the  nature  of  asbes¬ 
tos,  that  when  defended  against  the 
action  of  blaze  by  the  wire-gauze  dress, 
it  has  been  found,  in  many  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  made  by  Aldini,  to  answer  the 
same  purpose. 

The  discovery  of  the  safety-lamp,  by 
the  immortal  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  many  thousand  miners  from  a  dread¬ 
ful  death,  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
wire-gauze  dress,  represented  Fig.  2. 
The  flame  of  fire  not  passing  through 
the  apertures  of  the  wire  tissue,  the 
space  between  this  dress  and  that  of  as¬ 
bestos  is  occupied  by  air,  which  has  been 
found,  notwithstanding  the  great  con¬ 
sumption  of  oxygen  by  the  surrounding 
combustion,  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  the  high  temperature  (when 
nearly  free  from  smoke  and  vapour),  to 
occasion  little  or  no  inconvenience. — 
When  Aldini  repeated  his  experiments 
in  London  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  the 
men  writh  his  protecting  dresses  were 
completely  enveloped  in  flame,  after  re¬ 
maining  in  this  state  upwards  of  nine 
minutes,  they  declared  that  respiration 
continued  the  whole  time  perfectly  free. 
On  taking  off  the  wire-gauze,  imme¬ 
diately  after  quitting  the  flames,  we 
found  the  temperature  of  their  bodies 
increased  only  about  five  degrees,  and 
the  pulse  of  each  slightly  accelerated, 
with  copious  perspiration  ;  but  not  one 
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complained  of  giddiness,  or  any  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  head.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  between  the  wire-gauze  and  the 
asbestos  dress  has  been  found  to  be 
thirty  degrees  lower  than  the  air  sur¬ 
rounding  the  wire-gauze  dress.  This 
curious  fact  has  been  attributed  to  an 
absorption  of  the  matter  of  heat  by  the 
wire-gauze  during  the  time  it  is  passing 
through  the  apertures,  or  perhaps  some 
power  this  metal  possesses  of  combining 
this  subtile  fluid,  so  as  to  render  it  latent, 
and  also  to  the  radiating  influence  of  the 
asbestos  dress.  The  gauze,  like  that 
of  Davy’s  safety-lamp,  is  made  of  iron 
wire,  and  the  apertures  about  l-25th  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  breadth. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  2. 

E,  a  casque,  or  cap  complete,  of  a 
size  to  admit  of  a  hand  to  pass  between 
it  and  the  asbestos  cap,  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  A  visor  is  attached  to  the 
front  (F),  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  air  more  fit  for  respiration.  The 
soles  of  the  boots  are  made  of  plate 
iron,  lined  with  thick  asbestos  paper,  for 
the  protection  of  the  feet.  G,  a  shield 
of  wire-gauze,  of  the  same  manufacture 
as  that  of  the  external  dress.  The  use 
of  this  appendage  being  to  turn  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  strong  current  of  flame,  or 
prevent  a  quantity  of  smoke  from  being 
forced  through  the  wire -gauze,  that 
would  irritate  the  lungs,  on  passing 
through  a  large  volume  of  flame,  the 
external  surface  is  convex.  When  flame 
is  not  in  a  rapid  state  of  currency,  this 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  not  necessary. 
By  occupying  the  right  hand,  it  has 
been  found  cumbersome,  particularly  in 
a  narrow  passage.  Aldini,  speaking  of 
this  shield,  says  “  it  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  use.’*  In  all  the  experiments 
made  in  London,  under  the  direction  of 
Aldini,  the  firemen  declared  that  they 
found  it  of  no  use,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
an  incumbrance.  It  is,  perhaps,  only 
useful  in  passing  through  an  avenue  or 
room  filled  with  flame,  or  through  which 
flame  is  passing  with  great  force. 

From  the  description  given  of  these 
protecting  dresses,  a  person  who  has  not 
seen  them  would  conclude  that  much 
time  must  be  lost  in  putting  them  on, 
and  that  they  are  so  cumbersome,  as  to 
prevent  the  active  employment  of  the 
lower  and  upper  extremities,  wdiich  is  so 
often  necessary  in  cases  of  fire.  They 
are  so  constructed,  that,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  one  person,  they  may  be  put  on 
in  about  eight  minutes,  and,  without  any 
extra  exertion,  he  is  able  to  run  writh 
moderate  speed,  to  bend  his  body  and 
joints,  and  to  rise  again,  without  being 
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sensible  of  any  incumbrance.  In  the 
numerous  trials  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  in  London,  the  firemen  have 
executed  the  requisite  movements  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  themselves.  The 
dresses  are  both  pliable  and  light,  and 
the  gauze -wire  dress,  when  properly 
jointed,  will  not  prevent  the  free  motion 
of  the  limbs.* 

Fig.  3 _ A  basket  of  wire-gauze,  for 

conveying  a  child  through  flames.  The 
communication  with  flame  being  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  by  the  wire-gauze,  a  flan¬ 
nel  dress  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
body  from  the  action  of  the  heated  air  ; 
but  if  a  covering  of  woollen  cloth,  pre¬ 
pared  as  directed,  be  at  hand,  the  pre¬ 
ference  should  be  given  to  it.  By  means 
of  a  wire -gauze  basket,  a  child  aged 
eight  years,  wrapt  up  in  thick  flannel, 
was  repeatedly  carried  through  a  blazing 
fire  (of  chips  and  straw),  and  although 
at  one  time  it  was  enveloped  in  flame 
eight  minutes,  it  did  not  sustain  the 
slightest  injury7,  or  apparent  inconve¬ 
nience. 

Fig.  4. — A  case,  made  of  thick  asbes¬ 
tos  cloth,  for  conveying  very  combustible 
articles  through  flame.  For  articles  not 
very  combustible,  the  wire-gauze  basket 
will  answer  as  well  as  this  case. 

These  means  of  rescuing  lives  and 
property  from  destruction,  in  cases  of 
fire,  are  not  recommended  by  Aldini  on 
hypothesis  or  mere  theory.  They  are 
founded  on  sound  scientific  principles, 
and  have  frequently  been  put  to  the  test 
of  experience  on  a  large  scale.  After 
having  made  several  experiments  in 
Bologna,  Geneva,  and  other  places,  the 
results  of  which  were  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  numerous  scientific  charac¬ 
ters  who  witnessed  them,  Aldini  per¬ 
formed  the  same  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale,  at  the  barracks  in  Paris,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  of 
a  commission  from  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  other  philosophical 
societies. 


STOKE  PARK.— MR.  PENN. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

It  was  with  the  feeling  of  a  man  who 
meets  with  a  face  long  beloved,  but, 
which  has  been  long  absent,  that  I  saw 
the  engraving  of  your  No.  424.  Stoke 
has  that  charm  for  me  which  engages 
the  sympathies  of  all  men.  It  was  my 
place  of  residence  in  boyhood.  Amidst 
its  overhanging  woods,  its  flowery  meads, 
and  churchyards  “  solitude  serene,”  I 
first  imbibed  a  love  of  nature,  and  her 

*  The  wire-gauze  dress  is  made  in  London,  by 
Mr.  Toplis,  of  Frederic  Cottage,  Goswell-road, 


simple,  but  not  less  beautiful  adorn¬ 
ments  of  field  and  fell,  rivulet  and  hill¬ 
side.  Though  years  have  elapsed  since 
my  quitting  Stoke  as  an  abode,  yet,  I 
still  love  to  pay  it  occasional  visits,  and 
refresh  my  memory  of  the  happy  past, 
by  revisiting  those  scenes  which  were 
dear  to  my  youth,  and  whose  charms 
have  not  become  the  less  vivid,  though 
time  and  circumstances  have  materially 
altered  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  writer. 

But  my  present  object  in  addres¬ 
sing  you  is,  to  add  a  few  particulars 
to  your  account  of  the  manor-house  at 
the  present  day.  Of  its  interior  the  ob¬ 
jects  most  worthy  notice,  are — 1st,  the 
library,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  garden  front,  and  possessing  a  very 
large  assortment  of  classical  and  valuable 
modern  books,  forming  a  most  splendid 
and  tasteful  apartment ;  2nd,  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  under  which  the  proprietor’s 
great  forefather,  the  founder  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  concluded  the  first  amicable 
treaty  with  the  Indians  ;  3rd,  a  sculp¬ 
tured  head  of  the  same  individual,  said 
to  be  the  only  authentic  likeness  extant. 
These,  with  a  few  paintings  and  minor 
curiosities,  are  the  only  things  claiming 
particular  attention. 

It  is  the  park  and  grounds  around  the 
house  that  the  owner  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  beautifying  most,  and  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  he  has  combined  the  skill  of  a 
painter  with  the  judgment  of  a  man  of 
taste.  In  the  various  walks  and  avenues 
leading  from  the  house,  are  placed  busts 
of  the  great  men  of  all  ages,  celebrated 
in  their  various  departments  of  know¬ 
ledge  :  amongst  these  I  would  particu¬ 
larize  the  bust  of  Thomson,  which  is 
erected  upon  a  slightly  rising  ground, 
from  whence  may  be  obtained  the  most 
delightful  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Immediately  around  the  base 
of  the  pedestal,  many  of  the  various 
flowers,  herbs,  and  shrubs  celebrated 
in  “  The  Seasons,”  are  to  be  met  with. 
There  is  also  to  be  seen  an  open 
temple  dedicated  to  Shakspeare,  com¬ 
posed  of  Ionic  columns,  and  containing 
a  head  of  the  bard,  with  an  inscription 
and  a  quotation  from  his  works.  In 
the  park,  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  house,  stands  a  column  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The 
old  manor-house  is  still  to  be  seen, 
but  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and 
doubtless  in  a  few  years  time,  it  will 
exist  but  in  name. 

Of  Mr.  Penn,  the  eccentric,  yet  be¬ 
nevolent  possessor,  little  can  be  said. 
He  has  neither  mingled  in  the  struggles 
of  war,  nor  joined  in  the  toil  of  poli- 
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tics  ;  in  both  of  which  so  many  gain 
notoriety.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and  has 
devoted  his  time  principally,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  to  the  improvement  and 
adornment  of  his  property  at  Stoke, 
where  he  generally  resided  until 
within  these  few  years.  His  quitting 
Stoke  after  so  long  an  abode  there, 
arose  from  a  disagreement  with  a  landed 
proprietor,  a  small  portion  of  whose 
property  interfered  with  an  improvement 
he  had  in  view\ 

His  eccentricity  displays  itself  prin¬ 
cipally  in  regard  to  females,  for  whose 
society  he  has  a  most  misanthropic  aver¬ 
sion,  strict  orders  being  issued,  even  to 
the  domestics  of  that  sex,  to  avoid  ob¬ 
truding  themselves  upon  his  notice.  The 
housekeeper,  who  has  been  in  his  ser¬ 
vice  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  has 
always,  while  receiving  his  orders,  stood 
with  her  lace  to  his  back.  To  account 
lor  this  strangeness  of  manner,  it  is 
stated  that  an  attachment  he  had  form¬ 
ed  in  early  life  was  broken  by  the  un- 
lortunate  death  of  the  object  of  his 
allections,  by  drowning,  while  he  stood 
near  at  hand,  and  saw  her  perish  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  render  her  any  assis¬ 
tance.  Strange  though  it  may  seem, 
yet  during  his  town  visits,  he  frequently 
delivers  courses  of  lectures  on  matri¬ 
mony  !  —  his  audience  being  composed 
of  his  private  friends. 

He  has,  I  believe,  appeared  before 
the  world  more  than  once  as  an  author. 
Some  years  ago  a  tragedy  wras  brought 
out  at  one  of  the  large  theatres,  written 
by  him,  and  called,  I  think,  “  The  Battle 
ot  Haddington  ; it  was,  however,  un¬ 
successful.  J  *  *  * 


BURYING  IN  VAULTS. 

(For  the  Min' or.) 

“  Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 
When  its  undying  guest  is  gone  for  ever  ? 

Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure, 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  do  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  her  sway  assume, 

Th’  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom.” 

Horace  Smitii. 

About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  an  article 
appeared  in  a  popular  magazine  depre¬ 
cating  the  custom  of  interring  in  vaults. 
The  waiter  of  that  paper  had  person¬ 
ally  inspected  the  disgusting  interior  of 
some  crowded  vaults  in  London,  and 
bore  ample  testimony  to  the  evils  of 
the  system.  Allowing  for  a  little  so¬ 
liloquizing  “  in  the  manner  of  Her- 
vey,”  his  remarks  were  pointed  and 
discriminating.  A  correspondent  in  the 
same  periodical  replied,  and  made  an 
imbecile  attempt  to  prove  that  the  usage 
of  burying  in  vaults  was  sanctioned  by 


the  Scriptures,  and  established  by  the 
precedent  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
But  belore  entering  into  a  minute  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  arguments  of  these  dispu¬ 
tants,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  report  of  which  has 
found  its  way  to  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  and  which  has  material  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  at  issue  : 

“  The  inhabitants  and  neighbourhood 
of  Fetter-lane  have  been  annoyed  of 
late  by  an  increasingly  intolerable  nui¬ 
sance  occasioned  by  the  vaults  of  Elim 
Chapel  having  been,  from  springs  or 
other  causes,  overflown  with  water.  The 
stench  was  so  unbearable  that  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  several  shops,  and  a  partial  stop¬ 
page  to  business,  ensued.  The  nau¬ 
seous  effluvium  was  communicated  to 
several  adjoining  streets;  and  caused, 
at  last,  the  interference  of  the  City 
Marshal  to  procure  the  opening  of  the 
vaults,  in  which  was  a  depth  of  three 
feet  of  water.  If  the  horrid  stench  of 
the  unopened  cemetery  could  have  been 
surpassed  in  otfensiveness,  it  was  by 
the  exposure  and  pumping  out  of  the 
stagnant  fluid ;  and  the  respectable 
householders  of  the  vicinity  declared, 
that  had  it  occurred  in  the  summer, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  dread¬ 
ful  and  contagious  disease  wrould  have 
been  the  result.” 

Such  are  the  disgusting  concomitants 
which  distinguish  that  “  last,  not  least,” 
species  of  human  infirmity  which  seeks 
to  prolong  our  stay  with  the  living , 
after  the  u  worms  have  done  their 
office. Is  it  not  an  unnecessary  dis¬ 
play  of  the  nakedness  and  shame  of  our 
primeval  doom  thus  to  erect  ourselves 
a  charnel-house  in  the  face  of  day,  and 
amidst  the  busy  pursuits  of  our  fellow- 
mortals  ?  The  Everlasting  has  doomed 
our  bodies  to  return  to  their  kindred 
and  congenial  earth  ;  and  shall  we,  en¬ 
circling  us  in  the  gorgeous  apparel  of  a 
kingly  tomb,  contrast  our  loathsome  de¬ 
cay  with  the  richness  of  velvet,  and  the 
glittering  of  gold,  and,  by  our  pro¬ 
tracted  presence,  annoy  and  endanger 
the  living  ?  To  defend  our  position 
negatively,  and  without  impugning  the 
hallowed  authorities  already  alluded  to, 
we  may  challenge,  with  safety,  any 
writer  to  prove  that  the  practice  is 
sanctioned  by  divine  promulgation  ;  and 
as  to  the  customs  of  antiquity  in  regard 
to  the  burial  of  their  dead,  taking  into 
view  the  different  climates,  prejudices, 
and  superstitions  ot  foreign  nations,  we 
should  not  shrink  from  breaking  a  lance 
with  an  opponent  in  the  arena  of  con¬ 
troversy,  in  support  of  our  doctrine.  In 
such  a  contest  we  should  have  no  fear 
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of  being  able  to  prove,  that  this  system 
of  interment  is  sinful  in  the  eye  of  God, 
and  degrading  in  the  face  of  man — a 
tinseled  and  humiliating  record  of  our 
mutability,  replete  with  moral  inconsis¬ 
tency  and  physical  evil. 

The  author  of  the  before-mentioned 
paper  maintained  the  absurdity,  and 
ridiculed  the  weakness  which  dictated 
such  a  mode  of  burial,  asserting  its  con¬ 
trariety  to  the  divine  edict,  “  33ust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return 
and  dwelt  upon  the  risk  of  contagion 
from  such  a  custom.  His  antagonist 
answered  with  a  few  arguments  drawn 
trom  antiquity  and  the  Scriptures,  in 
favour  of  interring  in  vaults ;  arguments 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  we  shall  be 
able  fully  to  refute.  He  adduced  the 
example  of  Joshua,  who  after  having 
hanged  the  five  captured  kings,  threw 
their  bodies  into  a  cave  “  where  they 
had  been  hid,’’  (Joshua  x.  27.)  He 
cited  the  burial  of  Lazarus  as  corrobo¬ 
rative  of  vaulted  interment ;  and  refers 
also  to  that  of  our  Saviour.  After  gar¬ 
nishing  the  nettles  of  his  prosing  with 
the  flowers  of  Holy  Writ,  he  wound  up 
his  exposition  with  an  eulogy  on  what 
he  termed  “  the  light  thrown  upon  his¬ 
tory  ’  ’  by  such  interments,  as  regards 
the  recognition  of  persons  and  features ; 
and  a  declaration  that  there  was  none  of 
the  inconvenience  or  danger  apprehend¬ 
ed,  or  demonstrated,  by  the  first  writer ; 
as  the  care  of  the  mason  or  architect 
precluded  the  possibility  of  contagion. 
We  will  now  endeavour  to  answer  this 
gentleman’s  objections,  seriatim. 

The  precedent  of  the  Egyptians 
embalming  and  preserving  their  dead 
will  not  warrant  the  use  of  subterranean 
interment  in  our  climate  ;  as  it  has  been 
recently  proved  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  formerly  great  and  populous  coun¬ 
try  were  obliged  thus  to  dispose  of  their 
dead.  The  only  irrigation,  as  is  well 
known,  which  the  land  of  Egypt  re¬ 
ceives  is  from  the  swelling  of  the  river 
Nile,  which,  overflowing  the  country, 
continues  stagnant  for  several  days  ; 
and,  retiring  to  its  bed,  leaves  a  muddy 
deposite  on  the  face  of  the  soil ;  the  in¬ 
tense  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on  this 
sediment,  gradually  restores  the  land  to 
its  usual  consistency ;  but  the  process 
of  such  restoration  generates  that 
noxious  malaria  so  olten  productive  of 
infectious  disease ;  added  to  this,  the 
copious  moistening  which  even  the  sub- 
sti  atom  of  the  soil  receives,  remains 
for  a  long  period  after  the  reflux  of  the 
river.  Now,  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  Egyptians,  finding  that  the  burial 
oi  their  dead  in  the  ground  which  was 


thus  saturated,  was  the  primary  cause 
of  that  dreadful  malaria  which  produced 
the  plague,  were  obliged  to  abandon  that 
mode  of  burial ,  and  have  recourse  to 
embalming,  placing  the  bodies  in  cata¬ 
combs  excavated  in  dry  places,  and  at 
considerable  distances  from  their  dwel¬ 
lings.  So  much  for  the  origin  of  the 
practice  in  Egypt ;  and  now  let  us  in¬ 
vestigate  the  proofs  taken  from  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

As  to  the  first  example,  that  of  the 
degrading  disposal  of  the  bodies  of  the 
five  executed  kings  by  Joshua,  how  can 
we  possibly  infer,  that  because  they 
were  thrown  “  into  the  cave  w'herein 
they  had  been  hid,”  and  great  stones 
rolled  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  that 
such  a  mark  of  ignominy  was  the  man¬ 
ner  of  entombment  then  in  use  ?  As 
well  might  we  insist,  that  because  it 
was  customary  in  our  country,  about 
half  a  century  ago,  to  suspend  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  murderers  on  gibbets,  that  that 
was  the  rite  of  burial  in  use  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
read  that  after  Absalom  was  slain  in  the 
oak,  his  body  was  thrown  into  a  pit  in 
the  wood  of  Ephraim ;  so  that  we  might 
infer  from  this,  (were  not  the  position 
untenable)  that  such  a  disposal  of  the 
dead  authorizes  the  supposition,  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  Scriptural  nations 
to  bury  in  the  earth.  As  to  the  second 
example,  that  of  Lazarus  ;  it  is  true 
we  are  told  that  the  scene  of  his  sepul¬ 
chral  rest  was  “  a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay 
upon  it;’’  but  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  “grave,”  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  by  the  Evangelist,  (John 
xi.  17,)  that  “  when  Jesus  came,  he 
found  that  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  four 
days  already,”  admit  of  the  probability 
of  there  having  been  a  grave  within 
the  recess  ;  and  this  idea  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  expression  of  doubt 
conveyed  in  the  words  of  Martha, 
“  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh,  for  he 
hath  been  dead  four  days;’’  which 
show's  that  the  corpse  was  not  embalm¬ 
ed,  and  being  thus  perishable,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  leave  the  body 
above  ground  in  the  cave,  which,  it  is 
probable,  was  destined  to  be  periodi¬ 
cally  opened  for  the  reception  of  the 
ashes  of  others.  Yet,  admitting  that 
the  Oriental  nations  interred  in  caves, 
we  find  that  these  were  in  fields  or  re¬ 
mote  places ;  and  we  cannot,  by  any 
ingenuity  of  controversy,  strain  a  com¬ 
parison  between  those  retired  and  cer¬ 
tainly  appropriate  sepulchres,  and  the 
horrid  receptacles  of  unentombed  hu¬ 
manity  which  are  to  be  found  in  our 
crowded  cities.  But  to  glance  at  the 
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last  instance  quoted  by  this  gentleman, 
the  burial  of  our  Lord  himself,  whose 
body  was  deposited  in  a  sepulchre  newly 
hewn,  and  “  in  which  never  man  had 
lain.”  Though  our  Lord  was  destined 
by  his  Father  to  assume  the  garb  and 
evanescence  of  humanity,  the  provisions 
of  that  earthly  assumption  extended  not 
to  him  after  death  :  his  body  was  not 
destined  to  claim  companionship  with 
the  dust  of  the  earth  :  and  though  a 
common  interment,  “  with  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews,”  marked  the 
exit  of  our  Great  Deliverer,  his  body 
was  exculpated  from  the  doom  of  in¬ 
glorious  decay  :  in  the  words  of  Inspi¬ 
ration,  “  Thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul 
in  hell,  neither  didst  thou  suffer  thy 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption  /" 

The  “  light  thrown  upon  history  ” 
by  the  discovery  of  bodies  identifiable 
with  historic  record,  or  graphic  sem¬ 
blance,  is  incomparably  trifling  when 
weighed  with  the  evil  of  such  a  system 
(tor  evil  it  is,  though,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  its  origin  may  seem  obscure.) 
We  have  felt  exquisite  gratification  on 
reading  of  the  exhumation  of  Robert 
Bruce,  Charles  I.,  Hampden,  and  other 
worthies  ;  and  w?e  have  experienced  the 
thrill  of  reverential  admiration  for  de¬ 
parted  genius  on  perusing  M’Diarmid’s 
account  of  the  disinterment  of  Burns, — 
at  the  appearance  of  whose  lineaments 
the  wmrkmen  stood  uncovered  ;  yet  the 
ashes  of  this  illustrious  being  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  keeping  of  his  “  mother 
earth;”  and  on  the  admission  of  air  into 
his  coffin,  that  manly  face  beamed  but 
for  a  moment  in  its  chastened  melan¬ 
choly,  and  then,  as  if  shrinking  from 
intrusion  on  its  solitude,  melted  away, 
to  be  beholden  no  more  until  that  “  se¬ 
cond  coming  ”  which  shall  “  change 
our  vile  bodies  !”  But  the  rarity  of 
such  discoveries,  and  the  interest  at¬ 
tending  them,  present  so  feeble  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  reasoning  against  interments 
in  vaults,  that  to  refer  to  proofs,  and 
expend  argument  upon  them,  would 
be  superfluous  ;  and  this  part  of  the 
writer's  theory  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
unworthy  of  animadversion. 

The  assertion,  that  “  a  little  care  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  or  mason 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  conta¬ 
gion,”  strikingly  displays  the  ignorance 
of  this  writer,  and  serves  to  convince  us 
that  he  has  never  been  in,  nor  knows 
any  thing  of,  a  vault  for  burial.  “  A 
little  care  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
or  mason,’'  forsooth  !  What  applica¬ 
tion  has  this  remark  to  those  numerous 
vaults  in  London  and  other  immense 
cities,  where  the  coffins  are  piled  tier 


upon  tier,  to  the  number  of  eighty  or 
one  hundred  in  one  vault,  until  the  su¬ 
perincumbent  weight  bears  down  the 
interior  pile,  demolishing  even  the  triple 
casement,  exposing  the  mysteries  of  tho 
tomb,  and  poisoning  the  air  w'ith  the 
awful  fetor  of  mortal  decay  ?  We  have 
no  wrish  to  draw  the  too  flimsy  curtain 
which  veils  such  secrets  ;  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  detail  the  opening  of 
one  of  a  series  of  vaults  in  a  church  in 
London,  renowmed  for  its  antiquity, 
preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  w7ife  of  a  public  character  ; 
and  which  resembled  the  scene  described 
by  the  first  writer.  When  the  vault  was 
opened,  such  was  the  overpowering- 
stench,  that  it  was  a  long  time  ere  the 
workmen  could  descend.  Some  period 
had  elapsed  since  the  preceding  burial, 
and  the  condition  of  the  vault  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
It  was  a  square  building,  the  dimen¬ 
sions,  perhaps,  12  feet  by  18,  dimly 
lighted  by  small  grated  windows  to  the 
churchyard.  The  constantly-recurring 
influx  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  for  so 
many  years,  had  formed  a  bed  of  slime 
upon  the  floor,  of  considerable  thick¬ 
ness,  the  dampness  of  which  accelerated 
the  yet  slow  decomposition  of  bodies 
which  had  been  progressing  towards 
that  state  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty- 
years.  The  men,  in  removing  the  cof¬ 
fins,  had  their  constitutional  apathy  put 
to  the  severest  test,  and  were  obliged  to 
fortify  themselves  by  having  recourse  to 
partial  intoxication,  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  time,  which  was  upwards 
of  a  fortnight.  But  oh  !  who  could 
have  forborne  to  shudder  at  the  repul¬ 
sive  secrets  w'hich  they  revealed,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  for  ever  hid¬ 
den  in  the  womb  of  earth  !  The  reve¬ 
rend  head  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and 
the  features  of  forensic  and  lordly  elo¬ 
quence,  w7ere  alike  verging  to  a  loath¬ 
some  senescence  amidst  “  the  melan¬ 
choly  brightness  of  the  lacquered  plate, 
and  the  well -wrought  cramp-irons;” 
giving  irrefragable  assurance,  that  “  to 
such  complexion  we  must  come  at 
last.”  A  kind  of  iron  shelving  was 
erecting  for  the  disposition  of  the  coffins; 
and  the  workmen,  in  elevating  them  to 
their  respective  situations,  were  fre¬ 
quently  bespattered  wdth  the  black  fluid 
which  they  contained,  and  which  some¬ 
times  exuded  so  abundantly  as  to  satu¬ 
rate  their  clothes  and  linen,  and  cause 
them  to  make  a  temporary  retreat  from 
the  vault ;  on  one  of  which  occasions 
it  was  remarked  to  the  men,  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  superintending  their  operations, 
that  he  “  wished  no  one  to  stay  in  such 
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a  place,  for  it  was  wore  than  mortal 
man  could  bear  !”  Such  a  trilling  affair 
as  the  driving  in  of  a  nail,  to  secure  the 
loosened  plates  of  inscriptions  and  crests, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  pestiferous 
smell,  which  assailed  you  immediately 
on  entering  the  church,  though  the 
vault  was  situate  at  the  extremity.  Now, 
in  such  a  vault  as  this,  (a  fair  specimen 
of  the  generality  of  them,)  what  avails 
“  the  care  of  the  architect  and  mason” 
towards  the  prevention  of  such  conse¬ 
quences  ?  And  who  can  define  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  agency  which  the  malaria 
of  such  vaults  has  in  the  origin  of 
contagious  fever  in  such  a  crowded  city 
as  London,  during  the  months  of  an  in¬ 
tensely  hot  summer  ? 

To  point  to  passages  of  Scripture 
which  favour  our  hypothesis,  would  be 
too  lengthy  a  task  :  they  occur  in  every 
book  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Did  the 
Bible  countenance  such  a  mode  of  in¬ 
terment,  it  is  strange  that  so  elegant 
and  acute  a  mind  as  Gessner’s  should 
overlook  the  fact ;  for,  in  his  “Death 
of  Abel,”  he  describes  the  dead  as  being 
buried  in  graves  dug  in  the  earth.  But 
we  leave  our  remarks  with  the  public, 
to  whom  the  other  writers  have  submit¬ 
ted  their  cause;  and  though  we  have 
materially  compressed  the  comments  we 
originally  intended  to  make,  our  readers 
will  concur  with  us  in  admitting  that 
the  custom  of  interring  in  vaults  is 
unsanctioned  by  Scripture  and  anti¬ 
quity  ;  that  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  morality  ;  and  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  public  health.  What  so 
natural  as  to  consign  our  “  ashes  to 
ashes,”  and  our  “dust  to  dust!”  A 
northern  poet,  in  unison  with  our  hy¬ 
pothesis,  aptly  observes  : — 

“  Man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he? 
Dead  in  the  lap  of  his  primeval  mother. 

She  throws  a  shroud  of  turf  and  flowers  around 
him, 

Then  calls  the  worms,  and  bids  them  do  their 
office.” 

*  *  H. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE 
LEARNED. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Almost  every  distinguished  character 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  has  had 
some  peculiar  amusement  to  which  he 
addicted  himself,  as  a  relaxation  from 
severer  studies.  It  is  extremely  curious 
to  observe  how  much  the  highest  and 
brightest  order  of  minds  have  delighted 
in  trifles.  Agesilaus  amused  himself 
and  his  children  by  riding  on  a  stick, 
and  the  great  Scipio  by  picking  up  shells 
on  the  sea  shore.  The  most  grave  and 


studious,  says  Plutarch,  “  use  feasts, 
and  jests,  and  toys,  as  we  do  sauce  to 
our  meat.”  Socrates,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  was  accustomed  to  dance  and 
sing  for  diversion.  The  grave  Scaliger 
relates  that  he  was  greatly  affected  by 
music,  and  had  much  delight  in  behold¬ 
ing  dancing.  Lucian  also  confesses  that 
he  was  infinitely  pleased  with  singing, 
dancing,  and  music.  Maecenas  was 
fond  of  sports  and  games,  in  which  he 
was  frequently  joined  by  Virgil  and 
Horace.  The  first  of  our  bards,  the 
immortal  Shakspeare,  was  passionately 
attached  to  music,  and  was  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  bass  viol,  accompany¬ 
ing  himself  with  his  voice,  which  was 
particularly  sweet  and  harmonious. 
Gibbon  and  Pope,  suffering  much  from 
ill  health,  found  their  principal  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  pacing  quietly  up  and  down  a 
highly- cultivated  garden.  Gray  was 
rather  lady-like  in  his  amusements ; 
fancying  no  gratification  more  delightful 
than  lying  on  a  sofa  reading  novels. 
Johnson,  as  is  well  known,  maintained 
that  life  contained  nothing  better  than 
rattling  along  in  a  post-chaise  ;  but  this 
is  quite  outdone  by  the  absurdity  of 
Swift,  who  amused  himself  with  driving 
and  chasing  his  friends,  the  two  Sheri¬ 
dans,  through  all  the  rooms  of  the 
deanery.  The  literati  have  also  shown 
themselves  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  spark¬ 
ling  graces  of  the  wine  cup.  Thomson 
was  an  epicure  of  the  first  order,  and  an 
indolent  epicure  who  would  order  some 
favourite  dish,  and  then  lie  in  bed  till 
his  servant  announced  it  to  be  on  the 
table  :  he  would  never  suffer  his  peaches 
to  be  gathered,  but  stand  with  his  hands 
behind  him  and  bite  the  sunny  side  of 
the  fruit  as  it  grew  on  the  wall.  Pope 
was  rather  nice  than  voracious  in  his 
epicurism  ;  but  Johnson  regarding  his 
palate  with  undivided  attention,  would 
eat  till  the  veins  started  on  his  forehead. 
Montaigne  gives  a  very  candid  account 
of  his  love  of  delicacies.  “  It  is  inde¬ 
cent,  and  hurts  one’s  health  to  eat  so 
greedily  as  I  do.  I  often  bite  my  tongue, 
and  sometimes  my  fingers,  in  my  haste.’ ’ 
None  of  our  English  gourmands  have 
yet  exchanged  the  fork  for  their  fingers, 
though  in  their  love  of  the  banquet  they 
may  have  equalled  the  Frenchman. 

M.  B.  H. 


MONTEZUMA. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

What  gorgeous  dreams  of  future  wealth  and 
sway 

Burst  on  the  Spaniards,  when  Urey  iirst  beheld 
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The  Mexique  monarch’s  home !  “  This  is  en¬ 
chantment.” 

The  tierce  inv  aders  cried.  Before  them  stretch'd 
The  plain  luxuriant  ’ueatli  a  burning  sun, 

And  an  unsullied  sky  !  Cities  and  towns 
Did  show  like  constellations  on  the  mead; 

A  rich  Pactolus  stream’d  from  each  bright  hill 
That  bound  the  circling  landscape  to  the  view  ! 
The  lake,  which  like  a  golden  sea  appeared. 

Shone  beauteous  in  the  midst — on  it  repos’d 
The  proudest  monument  of  native  art 
That  e’er  th’  uncultivated  world  upthrew. 

The  island  capital !  to  which  three  causeways 
led 

Over  the  tepid  lake  — The  gilded  roofs, 

The  domes  and  spires,  the  glittering  minarets 
With  dazzling  splendour  glow’d! — Such  was 
Mexico, 

The  pride  and  glory  of  the  Western  world ! 

This  was  the  central  city  of  the  realm 
O’er  which  the  warlike  Montezuma  sway’d. 
Before  whose  throne  a  hundred  Caziques  knelt  ! 
A  thousand  lords  did  homage  .'—unto  whom 
A  countless  myriad  from  the  East  and  West — 
From  North  and  South — from  countries  far  and 
wide 

Brought  tribute — whose  bright  fame  had  spread 
O’er  all  the  ample  sweep  of  that  great  continent 
Each  mountain  gave  the  choicest  of  her  flocks— 
Each  teeming  valley  her  abundance  pour’d — 
Each  river  wash’d  her  golden  sands  into  his  lap 
And  all  the  plenty  of  the  land  was  his — 

With  barbarous  pomp  the  gorgeous  chief 
receives 

His  treacherous  foe,  as  Troy  of  old - 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  was  at  noon-day  that  they  seiz’d  the  king 
(Who  had  w  ith  hospitality  receiv’d  them) 

♦  *  *  *  *  *  ¥ 

The  city  rose  in  arms — the  haughty  monarch, 
Subdued  in  spirit  by  the  galling  yoke 
Of  long  captivity,  was  held  on  high  ; 

And  every  vassal  bow’d  his  head— that  done — 

A  flight  of  arrows  from  the  Mexique  bows 
Besieg’d  the  Spaniards — Montezuma  fell ! 

Slain  by  his  subjects — each  of  whom  dismay’d 
Fled  from  the  scene  and  in  his  temple  wept 
before 

The  idols  of  his  fathers.  Every  day 
Renew’d  the  strife.  Revenge,  the  only  cry. 

’Twas  midnight — the  Castilian  host 
Unto  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  sped. 

Unseen  to  fly  from  whence  ’twere  death  to  stay. 
The  moon  w  as  veil’d  behind  the  angry  clouds — 
The  night  birds  scream’d  aloft;  not  one  poor 
star 

Did  light  his  lamp  to  show  the  dubious  path 
Over  the  broken  archways  ;  silence  reign’d — 
But  ’twas  the  ominous  silence  of  the  storm. 

The  solemn  tramp  of  the  retiring  host 
Was  not  unheard  :  scarce,  had  they  gain’d  the 
shore, 

When  from  all  parts  of  that  great  city  rose 
One  universal,  simultaneous  shout ; — 

One  general  peal  of  warlike  music  rang  ; — 

And  the  great  war-drum  in  the  temple  toll’d. 

All  Mexico  in  arms  at  once  rush’d  on, 

Assailing  and  assail’d.  Friends  and  foes — 
Spaniards  and  natives,  Tlascalan  allies — 

Bush’d  on,  o’erthrowiug  and  o’erthrown — com¬ 
mingled. 


The  wounded  Cortes,  with  scarce  half  his  band, 
Surviv’d,  and  gain’d  Tacuba ’s  shore.  ’Twas  then 
That  horror  reign’d ;— their  luckless  comrades 
ta’eu, 

That  night  were  offer’d  unto  idol  gods. 

Such  their  desert— such  ever  should  it  be, 
Wrhen  man,  insatiate,  o’er  his  fellow1  lords, 
Grasps,  with  hands  of  blood,  bis  neighbour’s 
gold. 

How  grimly  stern  did  lurid  vengeance  frown 
On  that  appalling  night. 

Cymbeline. 


liotes  ot  a  Meaner. 


AMIABLE  YOUTH. 

In  a  brief  but  highly  laudatory  review 
of  Mr.  Godwin’s  tale  of  ,Cloudesleyy 
we  find  the  following  beautiful  portrait 
of  an  injured  orphan  boy.  The  re¬ 
viewer  characterizes  it  as  “  one  of  the 
sweetest  pictures  of  educated,  civilized 
youth’ ’  he  ever  remembers  to  have 
read : — 

“  In  the  various  pursuits  of  classical 
studies  and  the  English  language,  in  a 
word,  of  every  thing  adapted  to  his 
years,  the  progress  of  Julian  was  at 
this  time  astonishingly  rapid.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  six  or  seven  years, 
he  shook  off  every  thing  that  was  childish 
and  puerile,  without  substituting  in  its 
stead  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry. 
The  frankness  and  nobility  of  his  spirit 
defended  him  from  all  danger  on  that 
side.  The  constitution  of  his  nature 
was  incapable  of  combining  itself  with 
any  alloy  of  the  fop  or  the  coxcomb. 
All  his  motions  were  free,  animated, 
and  elastic.  They  sprung  into  being 
instant,  and  as  by  inspiration,  without 
waiting  to  demand  the  sanction  of  the 
deliberative  faculty.  They  were  born 
perfect,  as  Minerva  is  feigned  to  have 
sprung  in  complete  panoply  from  the 
head  of  Jove.  The  sentiments  of  his 
mind  unfolded  themselves,  without  trench 
or  wrinkle,  in  his  honest  countenance 
and  impassioned  features.  Into  that 
starry  region  no  disguise  could  ever  in¬ 
trude  ;  and  the  clear  and  melodious 
tones  of  his  voice  were  a  transparent 
medium  to  the  thoughts  of  his  heart. 
Persuasion  hung  on  all  he  said,  and  it 
was  next  to  impossible  that  the  most 
rugged  nature  and  the  most  inexorable 
spirit  should  dispute  his  bidding.  And 
this  was  the  case,  because  all  he  did 
was  in  love,  in  warm  affection,  in  a 
single  desire  for  the  happiness  of  those 
about  him.  Every  one  hastened  to  per¬ 
form  his  behests,  because  the  idea  of 
empire  and  command  never  entered  his 
thoughts.  He  seemed  as  if  he  lived  in 
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u  world  made  expressly  Tor  him,  so  pre¬ 
cisely  did  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact  appear  to  form  their  tone  on 
his. 

“  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  studies 
and  literary  improvement,  he  in  no  wise 
neglected  any  of  that  bodily  dexterity 
by  which  he  had  been  early  distinguish¬ 
ed.  His  mastery  in  swimming,  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  dart  and  the  bow,  in  swiftness 
of  foot,  and  in  wrestling,  kept  pace 
with  his  other  accomplishments.  Nor 
was  his  corporeal  strength  any  way  be¬ 
hind  his  other  endowments.  He  could 
throw  the  discus  higher  and  farther  than 
any  of  his  competitors.  But  his  greatest 
excellence  in  this  kind  was  in  horseman¬ 
ship.  He  sprang  from  the  ground  like 
a  bird,  as  if  his  natural  quality  had  been 
to  mount  into  the  air.  He  vaulted  into 
his  seat  like  an  angel  that  had  descended 
into  it  from  the  conveyance  of  a  sun¬ 
beam.  He  had  a  favourite  horse,  fa¬ 
miliar,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  thoughts 
of  his  rider,  and  that  showed  himself 
pleased  and  proud  of  the  notice  of  the 
noble  youth.  He  snorted,  and  bent  his 
neck  in  the  most  graceful  attitudes,  and 
beat  the  ground  with  his  hoofs,  and 
showed  himself  impatient  for  the  signal  to 
leave  the  goal,  and  start  into  his  utmost 
speed.  Julian  was  master  of  his  mo¬ 
tions.  He  would  stop,  and  wTind,  and 
exhibit  all  his  perfection  of  paces,  with 
a  whisper,  or  the  lifting  of  a  finger, 
from  him  whose  approbation  excited  in 
the  animal  the  supremest  delight.  In  a 
word,  Julian  won  the  favour  of  his 
elders  by  the  clearness  of  his  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  his  progress  in  every  thing 
that  was  taught  him  ;  and  of  his  equals, 
by  his  excellence  in  all  kinds  of  sports 
and  feats  of  dexterity,  which  could  be 
equalled  only  by  the  modesty,  the  good 
humour  and  accommodating  spirit,  with 
which  he  bore  his  honours,  rendering 
others  almost  as  well  satisfied  with  his 
superiority  as  if  the  triumph  had  been 
their  own.” 


AN  OLD  FRIEND  WITH  A  NEW  FACE. 

Previously  to  his  elevation  to  the 
sovereignty,  Jerome  Buonaparte  led  a 
life  of  dissipation  at  Paris,  and  wras 
much  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
theatres,  and  other  public  places  of 
amusement.  He  had  formed  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  some  young  authors  at  that 
time  in  vogue  for  their  wit  and  reckless 
gaiety.  On  the  evening  after  his  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  crown  of  W estphalia,  he 
met  two  of  his  jovial  companions  just  as 
he  was  leaving  the  theatre.  “  My  dear 
fellows,  ’’  said  he,  ((1  am  delighted  to 


see  you  :  1  suppose  you  know  that  I 
have  been  created  king  of  Westphalia  ?  ’’ 
<<  Yes,  sire,  and  permit  us  to  be  among 
the  first  to—”  “  Eh  !  what!  you  are 
ceremonious,  methinks :  that  might  pass 
were  I  surrounded  by  my  court ;  but,  at 
present,  away  with  form,  and  let’s  have 
the  same  friendship,  the  same  tree  and 
easy  gaiety  as  beiore— and  now  let’s  be 
off  to  supper.”  Jerome  upon  this  took 
his  friends  to  one  of  the  best  restaura¬ 
teurs  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The  trio 
chatted  and  laughed,  and  said  and  did  a 
thousand  of  those  foolish  things  which, 
when  unpremeditated,  are  so  delightlul. 
Conversation,  it  may  be  supposed,  was 
not  kept  up  without  drinking.  When 
the  wine  began  to  take  effect,  “  My  good 
friends,”  said  Jerome,  “  why  should  we 
quit  each  other  ?  If  you  approve  of 
my  proposal,  you  shall  accompany  me. 
You,  C — ,  shall  be  my  secretary;  as 
for  you,  P — ,  who  are  fond  of  books,  I 
appoint  you  my  librarian.”  The  ar¬ 
rangement  was  accepted,  and  instantly 
ratified  over  a  fresh  bottle  of  Cham¬ 
pagne.  At  last  the  party  began  to 
think  of  retiring,  and  called  for  the  bilk 
Jerome  produced  his  purse  ;  but  the 
king  of  Westphalia,  whose  royal  trea¬ 
sury  had  not  as  yet  been  established  on 
a  regular  footing,  could  find  only  two 
louis,  which  formed  but  a  small  portion 
of  two  hundred  francs,  the  amount  of 
the  restaurateur’s  demand,.  The  new 
dignitaries,  by  clubbing  their  worldly 
wealth,  could  muster  about  three  francs. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  At  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  where  could  resources 
be  found  ?  It  was,  at  last,  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  send  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  to  acquaint  him  how  matters 
stood.  He  seemed  to  take  the  frolic  in 
good  part,  and  merely  requested  to  know 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  sup  at  his 
house.  “  I  am  secretary  to  the  king  of 
Westphalia” — u  And  I  librarian  to  his 
majesty.”  “  Excellent !  ’’  cried  the 
restaurateur,  who  now  set  his  custo¬ 
mers  down  as  sharpers  —  “  and  that 
noodle  yonder  is,  no  doubt,  the  king  of 
Westphalia  himself?”  “  Precisely,  ” 
said  Jerome,  “  I  am  the  king  of  West¬ 
phalia.’’  “  Gentlemen,  you  are  pleased 
to  be  facetious,  but  we  shall  see  pre¬ 
sently  how  the  commissary  of  police 
will  relish  the  joke.”  “  For  heaven’s 
sake  !  ”  exclaimed  Jerome,  who  began 
to  dislike  the  aspect  of  the  affair,  “  make 
no  noise  :  since  you  doubt  us,  I  leave 
you  my  watch,  which  is  worth  ten  times 
the  amount  of  your  bill;”  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  host  a  magnificent  watch, 
which  had  been  a  present  from  Na- 
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poleon,  and  on  the  buck  of  which  was 
the  emperor\i  cipher  in  brilliants.  The 
friends  were  then  allowed  to  leave  the 
house.  On  examining  the  watch,  the 
restaurateur  concluded  that  it  had  been 
stolen,  and  took  it  to  the  commissary  of 
police.  The  latter,  recognising  the  im¬ 
perial  cipher,  ran  with  it  to  the  prefect, 
the  prefect  to  the  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  the  minister  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  St.  Cloud.  The  result  of 
the  whole  was  that,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  Moniteur  contained  an  or- 
donnance,  in  which  the  king  of  West¬ 
phalia  was  enjoined  to  repair  to  his 
government  forthwith,  and  prohibited 
irom  conferring  any  appointment  till  his 
arrival  in  his  capital  ! — Translated  from 
the  French  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 


A  LIBERTY  BOY. 

At  the  period  when  Buonaparte  was 
about  to  be  named  consul  for  life,  Gene¬ 
ral  Saint- Hilaire  assembled  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  delivered  the 
following  harangue  : — “  Comrades  !  the 
nation  are  deliberating  on  the  question 
if  General  Buonaparte  shall  be  appoint¬ 
ed  consul  for  life.  Opinions  are  free  as 
air  :  I  would  not  for  the  world  seek  to 
influence  yours.  However,  I  think  it 
right  to  apprize  you,  that  the  first  man 
w’ho  refuses  to  vote  in  Buonaparte’s 
favour  shall  be  shot  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment.  Liberty  for  ever  !  ” — Ibid. 


TASTE  FOR  ZOOLOGY. 

The  last  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
contains  the  Address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  the  ingenious  Naturalist,  at  the 
breaking-up  of  the  Zoological  Club  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  which  has  been 
superseded  by  the  formation  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  A  more  lucid  and 
attractive  paper  was  never  yet  recorded 
among  the  Transactions  of  any  public 
society.  It  has  none  of  the  cramp-work 
or  useless  parade  of  scientific  learning, 
but  exhibits  in  elegant  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  language,  the  benefits  conferred  on 
zoology  by  the  Institution  since  its  es¬ 
tablishment.  Nearly  all  of  these  acces¬ 
sions  to  science  will  even  interest  the 
general  reader,  and  we  the  more  regret 
having  only  space  for  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  present  popularity  of  zoo¬ 
logical  studies  : — 

“  A  striking  feature  in  modern  zoology 
is  the  publication  of  popular  treatises 
on  the  subject.  The  extent  to  which 
some  of  the  more  valuable  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions  have  been  lately  circulated, — 
I  shall  instance  more  particularly  the 
Menageries  and  the  volumes  on  Insect 


Architecture ,  published  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  —  not 
only  proves  the  popularity  of  the  science, 
but  points  out  one  of  the  powerful  causes 
that  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  it. 
When  I  mention  to  you  that  copies  of 
these  publications  have  been  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  tens  of  thousands,  you  may 
calculate  not  merely  how  many  readers 
participate  in  the  delights  of  the  study, 
but  how  many  of  them  may  be  induced 
from  the  perusal  to  become  observers  of 
nature,  if  not  active  co-operators  in  the 
science.  We  may  almost,  in  fact,  com¬ 
pare  the  effects  of  this  copious  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  cheap  and  popular  informa¬ 
tion,  to  those  produced  by  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing  itself.  It  wras  of 
little  avail  to  the  great  proportion  of  man¬ 
kind  that  the  art  existed,  if  its  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  were  to  extend  only  to  the 
opulent  and  the  learned.  The  fount  of 
knowledge  is  now  open  to  all  :  and  that 
it  will  not  be  poisoned  by  rank  or  un¬ 
profitable  infusions,  we  have  an  assu¬ 
rance  in  the  cordial  superintendence  of 
those  individuals  wrho  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  preserving  its  purity.  It  is  one 
ol  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  that  men  of 
science,  without  neglecting  those  more 
recondite  and  technical  performances  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  their 
knowledge,  unite  in  arraying  it  in  that 
attractive  exterior  which  recommends  it 
to  the  good  offices  of  every  man.” 
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SKETCH  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  CONSTAN¬ 
TINOPLE. 

There  is  no  other  capital  that  possesses 
within  a  charmed  circle,  as  it  were,  such 
a  variety  of  beautiful  excursions  as  this 
city  ;  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  to 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  are  covered 
with  vales,  hills,  groves,  and  swreet  re¬ 
tired  places,  with  which  the  bare  and 
shadeless  shores  of  Naples,  or  the  desert 
territory  that  forms  half  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  can  bear  no  comparison.  One  of 
the  highest  attractions  of  a  great  city  is, 
surely,  to  be  able  to  transport  oneself,  in 
a  few  moments,  from  society  and  tumult 
into  the  loneliness  and  loveliness  of  na¬ 
ture  :  here  the  stranger  has  only  to  step 
into  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of  light 
barks  that  wrait  his  bidding,  and  a  few 
strokes  of  the  oar  bear  him  at  once  into 
some  rich  and  silent  scene,  w-here  the 
hum  of  the  world  is  no  longer  heard.  A 
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small  village,  a  few  miles  from  the  city, 
was  more  than  once  our  favourite  re¬ 
sort  :  it  stood  on  a  steep  declivity,  and 
was  entirely  embosomed  in  wood,  through 
whose  branches  the  waters  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  were  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  emi¬ 
nence.  The  windows  of  the  dwelling 
where  we  lodged  looked  forth  on  the 
most  exquisite  scenery,  the  sails  of  almost 
every  nation  were  perpetually  passing 
by  ;  in  the  evening  came  the  gilded  barks 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  cruel  sounds  of 
the  war  sometimes  broke  on  the  ear ; 
but  in  itself  the  dwelling  was  a  perfect 
solitude  in  the  midst  of  its  garden,  with 
a  cool  marble  hall,  where  we  preferred 
to  take  our  meals,  for  the  heat  was  often 
excessive.  The  village  in  the  glen  be¬ 
neath  was  very  neat  and  shaded,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle,  and  a  coffee¬ 
house  adjoining,  which  was  generally 
full  of  people,  enjoying  their  coffee  and 
chibouque,  and  listening  to  the  sounds 
of  the  pipe  and  tambour.  Notes  of 
melancholy  and  sadness,  however,  would 
have  better  suited  the  condition  of  more 
than  one  family  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  our  walks  we  passed  by  sometimes 
the  desolate  dwellings,  or  rather  palaces, 
of  two  Armenians  of  wealth  and  rank  : 
they  had  been  put  to  death  on  some 
charge  of  treason,  and  their  property 
confiscated.  The  blow  fell  heavily  on 
their  families,  who  were  compelled  to 
forsake  their  luxurious  homes,  and  seek 
a  refuge  beneath  the  roofs  of  some  of 
their  friends  ;  but  no  friends  could  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  father  and  husband, 
suddenly  and  mercilessly  slain.  The 
houses  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  water  : 
they  were  just  those  homes  to  which  the 
heart  and  memory  become  deeply  at¬ 
tached  ; — not  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  city,  but  standing  afar  and  alone, 
amidst  wild  hills  and  wooded  glens. 
Every  intercession  was  made  to  save  the 
lives  of  these  unfortunate  men,  but  in 
vain,  and  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the 
wives  and  children  could  obtain  no  mercy. 
One  of  the  former  was  yet  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  and  felt  bitterly  the  reverse  that 
had  fallen  so  early  on  her  head  ;  it  was, 
in  truth,  a  stern  reverse  ;  the  indulged 
wife,  the  mistress  of  a  luxurious  esta¬ 
blishment  and  numerous  domestics,  was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  capital  and  reside 
in  a  spacious  dwelling  that  belonged  to 
one  of  her  countrymen  ;  but  in  this 
dwelling  she  had  only  a  solitary  apart¬ 
ment,  that  looked  out  on  a  large  and 
naked  court.  Yet  it  was  doubtful,  in 
her  misery,  which  she  regretted  most 
keenly,  the  loss  of  all  her  indulgences 
and  luxuries,  or  the  bereavement  of  her 
husband ;  it  seemed,  at  times,  that  the 


feelings  of  the  woman  were  stronger 
than  those  of  the  wife.  The  princely 
dwellings  were  in  the  meantime  quite 
deserted ;  not  a  foot  entered  the  many 
apartments,  for  the  Turks  made  no  use 
of  them.  They  would  have  sold  them 
to  any  bidder,  and  the  price  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  been  high,  for  they  seemed 
to  be  a  useless  possession. 

Amidst  the  wanderings,  near  and  dis¬ 
tant,  that  take  so  many  of  our  country¬ 
men  to  other  lands,  either  in  search  of  a 
fairer  climate,  of  cheapness,  or  of  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty,  few  situations  can  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  that  of 
these  Armenian  dwellings.  Their  in¬ 
terior  was  spacious,  and  very  handsomely 
furnished,  if  the  term  may  be  justly  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  Oriental  residence,  into  which 
tables,  chairs,  mirrors,  and  beds,  do  not 
enter.  The  Armenians  are  every  where 
distinguished  for  their  love  of  luxury  ; — 
even  their  great  patriarch,  when  we 
visited  him,  could  not  possibly,  in  the 
costly  saloon  in  which  he  was  seated, 
have  cherished  any  self-denying  thoughts 
and  resolves  ;  the  world  not  only  peeped 
out  from  every  corner,  but  ran  riot 
round  the  walls,  rich  ceiling  and  floor, 
ornaments,  and  splendid  attire.  What 
would  the  first  recluses  of  the  Thebais 
and  the  wilderness  have  said,  had  they 
entered  this  chamber  of  indulgence  of 
the  patriarch,  in  which  we  took  coffee 
and  sweetmeats,  and  inhaled  the  odours 
of  rare  spices.  It  is  no  wonder,  if  the 
disciples  give  way  to  the  love  of  splen¬ 
dour  and  enjoyment,  where  the  head  of 
the  church  sets  such  an  example ;  and 
in  these  now  desolate  dwellings  it  was 
evident  no  wealth  had  been  spared. 
The  Turks  had  destroyed  or  plundered 
but  little  of  the  furniture ;  and  the  in¬ 
terior  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state 
as  when  the  owners  had  dwelt  peacefully 
there.  It  was  an  impressive,  but  cruel, 
lesson  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  highest 
enjoyments ;  the  low  ottomans,  with 
their  richly-flowered  silk  covering — the 
Persian  carpets  — the  floors  of  costly 
marble,  in  the  lower  apartments,  were 
still  there,  but  “there  was  silence”  in 
the  many  chambers.  The  small  case- 
mented  windows  looked  forth  on  the 
Bosphorus  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  to  sit  here  at  evening, 
and  see  the  sun  go  down  on  the  varied 
scenery  on  every  side  :  on  the  villages 
with  their  white  minarets — on  the  hills 
covered  with  woods,  or  the  lonely  glens 
at  their  feet ;  while  the  innumerable 
sails,  as  they  slowly  passed,  were  pur¬ 
pled  with  the  declining  ray.  The  gar¬ 
dens  beneath  extended  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  were  full  of  trees  and  flowers. 
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but  without  much  taste  or  order.  —Bri¬ 
tish  Magazine,  No.  5. 


FAULTS  OX  BOTH  SIDES. 

( Concluded  from  page  .310.) 

I  fell  in  love  again,  and  beautiful  and 
innocent  was  the  being  who  now  attract¬ 
ed  me.  She  was  not,  like  my  former 
love,  an  eldest  daughter,  u  come  out*’  to 
prowl  about  and  pounce  upon  an  eligible 
establishment,  where  she  might  u  go  in’’ 
and  be  mistress  of  her  own  actions.  My 
choice  wras  unsophisticated,  and  I  was 
happy.  She  jumped  for  joy  when  I 
made  my  oiler,  and  we  were  married  in 
a  month. 

In  both  my  love  affairs  I  had  fallen 
into  extremes  ;  my  first  love  was  hack- 
nied  in  the  ways  of  that  worst  of  worlds, 
the  fashionable  one  ;  and  my  second  had 
never  been  used  to  good  society,  and 
was,  consequently,  unfit  for  it.  It  was 
my  pride  to  take  her  everywhere,  that 
she  might  be  seen  ;  but  it  was  my  shame 
when  she  was  accosted,  for  I  knew  she 
would  be  heard.  She  had  no  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  she  knew  nothing  about  any  tiring ; 
the  topic  of  the  day  was  a  dead  language 
to  her  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  name  sound¬ 
ed  not  more  sweetly  than  Sir  Richard 
Birnie’s  :  and  Lord  Byron  was  a  noble¬ 
man,  and  nothing  more ! 

This  ignorance,  however  blissful,  was 
not  altogether  to  my  taste  ;  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  teach  my  fair  one,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  became  to  her  somewhat  of  a 
bore.  Certain  young  men,  quite  as 
ignorant  of  things  in  general  as  she 
could  possibly  be,  frequented  my  house, 
and  as  they  did  not  teach,  she  thought 
them  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  her 
husband.  She  grew  weary  of  me,  and, 
alas  !  she  ran  away. 

The  case  was  flagrant ;  without  diffi¬ 
culty  I  obtained  damages,  and  a  divorce ; 
but  still,  as  usual,  when  my  friends  and 
neighbours  (or  rather  as  benefit  play¬ 
bills  express  it),  when  u  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  public  in  general,”  had  duly 
discussed  the  case,  they  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  that  there  had  been  “  faults  on 
both  sides.” 

I  was  now  once  more  a  single  man,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  marriageable 
young  ladies.  But  the  singleness  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  divorce  is  not  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  it  is  like  involuntarily  beginning 
the  world  again,  when,  what  the  news¬ 
papers  call  “  the  devouring  element,*’ 
has  destroyed  one’s  stock  in  trade.  One 
cannot  but  remember,  also,  that  “  such 
things  were;’*  and  that  a  certain  per¬ 
son,  intimately  acquainted  with  all  one’s 
failings,  and  foibles,  and  fancies,  is  let 


loose  upon  the  world,  and  that,  “  if  a 
body  meet  a  body  in  a  narrow  lane,*’  the 
accidental  rencontre  would  be  a  bore. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  endears 
a  couple  so  much  to  each  other  as  di¬ 
vorce  ;  the  moment  all  ties  are  severed, 
we  leel  that  the  shades  of  character 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  hereafter 
annoy  us,  it  is  astonishing  how  very 
prominently  all  the  little  lights  start 
forth  on  the  canvass.  So  it  was  with 
me ;  others  looked  upon  me  as  a  single 
man,  but  I  could  not  blot  from  the  tablet 
of  my  memory  that  I  had  heard  Jemima 
Simkins  vow  to  love,  to  honour,  and  to 
obey  me.  She  had  done  neither  of  the 
three  duties,  and  it  wounded  me  keenly 
to  hear  faults  attributed  to  both  sides  ; 
but  had  a  footpad  stopped  me  on  the 
highway,  and  robbed  me  of  watch  and 
cash,  I  do  believe  the  same  thing  would 
have  been  said. 

The  same  thing,  in  fact,  was  said, 
shortly  afterwards,  when  I  was  an  inno¬ 
cent  sufferer,  to  a  severe,  indeed,  a 
ruinous  extent.  Having  no  domestic 
ties,  no  cheerful  fire-side  at  home,  I 
began  to  get  low-spirited,  and  longed 
for  some  sort  of  occupation.  I  had  no 
pursuit ;  I  could  not  ride  out  of  a  morn¬ 
ing,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  riding  home 
again  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  very  well 
for  elderly  ladies  to  take  what  they  call 
airings  ;  but  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
requires  something  more  exciting  —  at 
least  I  did  ;  and  when  I  had  arranged 
with  the  partners  of  a  banking-house  in 
a  neighbouring  town,  that  I  should  be 
admitted  into  the  firm,  1  became  compa¬ 
ratively  happy,  for  I  deemed  myself  a 
man  of  business. 

Accounts  were  not  at  all  in  my  way. 
As  a  boy,  I  had  sighed  over  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  multiplication ;  addition  had 
added  materially  to  my  distress  ;  and 
subtraction  had  taken  away  much  of  my 
repose.  Daily,  however,  did  I  ride  into 
town  to  call  at  the  bank  ;  assuming 
all  the  serious  importance  of  a  man  of 
business,  talking  of  my  engagements  and 
avocations,  and  really  persuading  myself 
that  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do. 

All  this  time  I  actually  knew  nothing 
of  the  true  condition  of  the  bank  ;  I  had 
given  it  “  my  name,  which  is  no  part  of 
me  ;*’  and,  in  return,  I  was  told  that  I 
should  add  considerably  to  my  income. 
But  though  /  had  evidently  “  no  specula¬ 
tion  in  my  eye,”  my  partners  certainly 
had  in  theirs.  We  speculated  in  mines, 
and,  unluckily,  the  mines  exploded,  and 
the  bank  was  blown  up. 

This  news  was  told  me  one  morning, 
when  I  was  snugly  enjoying  my  tea  and 
toast :  I  was  insolvent ;  every  thing  I 
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had  went  to  answer  the  calls  upon  the 
bank  ;  and,  after  all,  the  creditors  were 
paid  three-and-seven-pence  in  the  pound : 
so  they  curse  me,  beggar  as  I  am.  The 
principal  obloquy  certainly  has  fallen  on 
my  partners  ;  but  still  every  body  says 
there  were  “  faults  on  both  sides.  ” 

Is  not  this  hard  ?  Have  1  not  a  right 
to  execrate  old  women’s  sayings  ?  But 
I  must  end  my  lamentation  ;  and  for 
once  I  will  admit  that  even  the  saying  in 
question  may,  in  an  instance  or  two,  few 
and  far  between,  be  used  with  propriety ; 
for  should  the  reader  not  quite  perceive 
the  point  and  drift  of  this  paper,  and 
accuse  the  writer  of  dulness,  then  I  am 
quite  sure  there  must  be  faults  on  both 
sides. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

®j \)t  Jjdeuor; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


MUSIC. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  with  “  A 
History  of  Music,  by  W.  C.  Stafford,” 
forming  the  52nd  volume  of  Constable's 
Miscellany.  It  is  withal  a  delightful 
little  book ;  and  though  within  four  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  traces  the  history  of  Music 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  or, 
from  “  Jubal,  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  the  organ,”  to  the 
present  popularity  of  that  sylph  of  song, 
Miss  Paton.  It  does  not  pretend  to  a 
scientific  treatise  on  Music,  but  a  popu¬ 
lar  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  that  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  editor 
has  availed  himself  of  the  latest,  as  well 
as  the  best,  authorities :  his  quoted  illus¬ 
trations  of  national  music  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  are  principally  from  re¬ 
cent  travellers. 

Popular  works  on  Music  have  always 
occurred  to  us  as  among  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  reading  :  they  glide  on,  and  the 
narrative  flows  con  spirito,  which 
is  just  the  character  of  Mr.  Stafford’s 
book.  The  names,  dates,  and  facts  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  neatly  brought 
into  the  page.  Thus,  in  “  Flemish  and 
German  Music  :  ’’ — 

“  The  most  celebrated  composer  Ger¬ 
many  has  produced  since  Beethoven, 
was  Carl  Maria  Yon  Weber,  a  native  of 
Eutin,  in  Holstein,  where  he  was  born 
in  1787-  The  celebrated  Der  Freischutz 
has  made  the  name  of  this  author  as 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen 
i  as  household  words  ;  ’  and  his  qualities 
are  as  well  known  to  us  as  those  of  any 
of  our  native-born  professors.  Till  the 


year  1 824,  however,  he  had  been  scarcely 
heard  of  in  England,  though  his  coun¬ 
trymen  were  enraptured  with  him  ;  and 
the  first  question  put  to  a  foreign  ama¬ 
teur,  on  his  arrival  in  Germany,  was — 
‘  Do  you  know  the  Freyschutz  of  Marie 
de  Weber  ?  ’  ‘  No,  ’  was  invariably  the 

reply.  ‘  Fly,  then,’  was  the  response, 
‘  and  get  rid  of  your  culpable  ignorance, 
and  we  promise  you  pleasure — admira? 
tion — delight — enthusiasm  !  ’  All  these 
emotions  that  opera  is  undoubtedly  ca¬ 
pable  of  exciting ;  and  his  Oberon  and 
Euryanthe  are  scarcely  less  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  marks  of  original  genius. 
The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Der  Freischutz  in  England, 
where  it  was  brought  out  in  1824,  caused 
Mr.  Kemble  to  engage  M.  Weber  as 
director  and  composer  of  the  music  for 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  was  in 
England,  however,  only  a  few  months, 
when  he  died,  at  the  house  of  Sir  George 
Smart,  in  1826,  to  the  great  regret,  not 
merely  of  the  musical  world,  but  of  all 
who  knew  him.’’ 

There  is,  nevertheless,  some  obscurity 
in  the  preceding  extract,  from  which  the 
general  reader  would  conclude  Mr. 
Kemble  to  have  introduced  Weber’s 
Der  Freischutz  to  our  stage.  The  fact 
is,  the  opera  was  first  ottered  to  Mr. 
Kemble  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but 
being  rejected,  it  was  produced  at  the 
English  Opera  House  in  the  following 
summer  (1824).  Mr.  Arnold,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  latter  theatre,  is  therefore 
entitled  to  distinct  mention  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  opera  in  England.  The 
overture  to  Der  Freischutz  was  first 
publicly  played  in  England  at  the  orato¬ 
rios  of  1824.  We  chanced  to  hear  it; 
and  so  insensible  were  the  audience  to 
its  merits,  that  the  early  part  of  the 
performance  was  coldly  received,  and 
slightly  hissed.  Towards  the  close,  how¬ 
ever,  the  applause  became  very  great. 

The  following  passage  from  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Music  ’’  will  doubtless  he  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  reader,  as  it  illustrates 
the  earliest  music  of  our  own  country  : — 

“  The  Saxons,  when  they  conquered 
England,  were  heathens  ;  they  were 
converted  to  Christianity  by  missiona¬ 
ries,  sent  over  by  Pope  Gregory,  a.  d. 
596,  by  whom  the  Gregorian  service  was 
introduced.  From  that  time,  the  arrival 
of  prelates  and  other  churchmen  from 
Rome,  caused  it  to  be  generally  used  in 
the  churches  of  the  island  ;  and,  when 
monasteries  were  founded,  establish¬ 
ments  for  teaching  music  were  connected 
with  them.  The  venerable  Bede,  who 
lived  in  the  eighth  century,  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  musician  ;  and  he  celebrates  the 
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names  of  many  churchmen  and  others, 
who  cultivated  the  tuneful  art.  Alfred 
the  Great  touched  the  harp  with  the 
hand  of  a  master  ;  and,  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  church  at  Winchester,  and 
many  ancient  authors,  he  founded  a 
musical  professorship  at  Oxford.  Music 
appears,  at  this  period,  to  have  formed 
an  important  part  of  a  learned  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a 
complete  knowledge  of  it  was  such, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  notation, 
that  nine  or  ten  years  were  generally 
spent  in  the  study. 

“  The  celebrated  St.  Dunstnn,  who 
flourished  from  about  A.n.  930,  to  a.i>. 
98ft,  was  a  great  musician.  He  fur¬ 
nished  several  churches  with  organs  ; 
which  instrument  seems  to  have  been  in 
very  general  use  in  the  tenth  century  in 
this  country.  The  monks  encouraged 
the  study  and  practice  of  music  ;  but  to 
them  is  ascribed  the  suppression  of  the 
romantic  and  amorous  songs  of  the 
Saxons,  of  which  we  have  now  no  re¬ 
mains. 

“  The  science  of  music  suffered 
nothing  in  England  from  the  Norman 
invasion.  The  army  of  William  was 
accompanied  by  minstrels,  one  of  whom, 
named  Taillefer,  who  wTas  distinguished 
no  less  for  his  courage  and  intrepidity, 
than  for  his  musical  skill,  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  begin  the  onset.  He 
advanced  before  the  troops,  singing  the 
song  of  Roland  ;  and,  rushing  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  lost  his  life. 

“After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  iti¬ 
nerant  professors  of  music  became  knowm 
by  the  general  appellation  of  Minstrels  ; 
and  were  also  distinguished  by  the  more 
specific  ones  of  Rhymers,  Singers,  Stray- 
tcgers,  Joculators,  ox  Jugglers,  Testours , 
or  relators  of  heroic  action,  Buffoons , 
and  Poets.  The  king  had  his  minstrel, 
who  wras  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  courts 
of  the  Norman  monarchs ;  and  the 
household  establishments  of  the  nobles 
and  great  men  were  not  complete  with¬ 
out  this  important  character,  who,  ‘  high 
placed  in  halls,’  formed  a  striking  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  rude  sports  and  solemnities 
of  the  times.  Strutt  tells  us  that,  ‘  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  courts  of  princes, 
and  the  residences  of  the  opulent,  were 
crowded  w'ith  minstrels  ;  and  such  large 
sums  of  money  were  expended  for  their 
maintenance,  that  the  public  treasuries 
were  often  drained.’ 

The  name  of  our  gallant  and  chival¬ 
rous  monarch,  Richard  I.,  must  not  be 
omitted  in  a  notice,  however  brief,  of 
English  minstrelsy.  He  wras  not  only 
the  patron  of  poets  and  minstrels,  but 
himself  struck  the  tuneful  lyre  with  no 


mean  hand;  and  some  of  his  songs  are 
still  preserved.  The  example  of  the 
king  was  lollowred  by  his  nobles  and 
courtiers  ;  and,  in  their  baronial  man¬ 
sions,  on  all  occasions  of  high  solemn 
feasts,  the  observances  of  chivalry,  and 
the  charms  ot  music,  w’ere  united. 

“  Illumining  the  vaulted  roof, 

A  thousand  torches  flamed  aloof; 

From  many  cups,  with  golden  gleam. 
Sparkled  the  red  metheglin’s  stream  : 

To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival, 

Along  the  lofty  window’d  hall 
The  storied  tapestry  was  hung. 

With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung. 

Of  harps,  that  from  reflected  light 
From  the  proud  gallery  glitter’d  bright. 

To  crown  the  banquet’s  solemn  close. 
Themes  of  British  glory  rose; 

Aud  to  the  strings  of  various  chimes, 
Attemper’d  the  heroic  rhymes.” 

“  The  imprisonment  of  Richard,  on 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  by  Leo¬ 
pold  of  Austria,  and  his  deliverance 
through  the  means  of  his  minstrel  Blon- 
del,  by  whose  indefatigable  zeal  and  de¬ 
votion  to  his  master’s  interests  it  is  said 
that  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  was 
discovered,  are  events  familiar  with  every 
school-boy. 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  debate  as  to  the 
period  at  which  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Music  was  instituted  in  this  country. 
Wood,  in  his  History  of  Oxford,  affirms 
that  it  was  conferred  by  Henry  II. ;  but 
Spelman  thinks  that  the  degree  was  not 
granted  to  graduates  in  any  science,  in 
England,  till  the  reign  of  John,  about 
a.d.  1207.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
music  was  very  early  honoured  amongst 
us  by  the  application  of  this  distinction 
to  its  professors. 

“  Walter  Odington,  a  monk  of  Eve¬ 
sham,  in  Worcestershire,  flourished  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  was  celebrated  for  his 
profound  knowledge  of  music.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  art,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
books  of  which  treat  of  its  state  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  author’s  time  ;  and  we  learn 
from  it,  that  musical  tones  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet — great,  small,  and  double  ;  sol- 
mization  was  practised  after  the  Gui- 
donian  method  ;  longs  and  breves  were 
then  in  common  use  in  the  chanting,  or 
plain  song,  and  five  lines  were  used  for 
the  musical  stave. 

“  It  is  evident  from  Chaucer,  that 
music  was  a  very  general  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  his  time.  He  describes  his 
*  squire  ’  as  singing  or  fluting  all  the 
day — his  monks,  nuns,  and  mendicant 
friars,  are  likewise  vocalists ;  and  he 
mentions,  amongst  instruments,  the  fid¬ 
dle,*  psaltry,  harp,  lute,  citern,  rote  (or 

*  This  was  a  Saxon  term,  and  seems  to  have 
meant  the  same  instrument  as  the  French  vielle. 
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hurdy-gurdy),  and  the  organ.  Many 
songs  were  written  at  and  before  this 
period  ;  but,  though  we  have  some  rem¬ 
nants  of  ecclesiastical  chants  of  an  earlier 
date,  there  is  no  secular  music  existing 
anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
most  ancient  English  song  that  has  yet 
been  met  with,  with  the  music,  is  one 
written  and  composed  upon  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  in  1415.  At  this  period, 
the  English  people  frequently  had  music 
at  their  weddings,  banquets,  and  other 
solemnities  ;  and  even  the  lowest  class 
were  not  without  it  in  their  humble 
amusements.  The  theory  of  the  art 
was  little  known  beyond  the  clergy,  who 
were  the  composers  of  the  songs  (for 
the  most  part,  at  least),  which  formed 
the  diversion  of  the  laity.  Music  had 
also  become  an  essential  part  of  the 
choral  service  of  the  church  :  it  was  used 
in  all  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches ; 
and  in  most  of  the  latter  there  were 
large  endowments  for  the  canons,  minor 
canons,  and  choristers. 

“  It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the 
musical  characters  now  in  use  were  in¬ 
vented,  nor  when  they  were  introduced 
into  England.  They  all  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  points,  the  use  of 
which  Guido,  if  he  was  not  the  first 
to  invent,  greatly  simplified.  We  find 
Thomas  de  Walsyngham,  who  flourished 
about  a.d.  1400,  mentions  five  charac¬ 
ters  as  used  in  his  day,  viz.  the  large ,  the 
long,  the  breve,  the  semibreve,  and  minim. 
He  adds — i  Of  late  a  new  character  has 
been  introduced,  called  a  crotchet,  which 
would  be  of  no  use,  if  musicians  would 
only  remember,  that  beyond  the  minim, 
no  subdivision  ought  to  be  made. ,  — 
What  would  this  ancient  have  said  to 
the  quavers  and  demi-semi- quavers  of 
our  days  ? 

“  Musical  notation  was  much  im¬ 
proved  by  the  invention  of  printing, 
which,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  observes, 
proved  an  effectual  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  arising  from  its  instability;  and, 
besides  easing  the  public  in  the  article  of 
expense,  it  introduced  such  a  steady  and 
regular  practice,  as  rendered  the  musi¬ 
cal  an  universal  character.  ’’ 

P erhaps  the  present  work  might  have 
been  advantageously  extended  to  an¬ 
other  volume.  We  should  like  to  see  a 
fine  chapter  or  two  on  the  philosophy  of 
Music  ;  and  though  its  speculative  plea¬ 
sures  would  have  interfered  with  the 
matter-of-fact  character  of  the  volume 
before  us,  the  entertainment  of  the 
reader  would  still  have  been  kept  in 
view. 


Tii)t  ©atfjever. 

A  snapper  up  of  uncousiderett  trifles. 

ShakspearE. 


FLASH. 

The  language  of  the  thieves,  or  the  low 
Londoners  (a  distinction,  I  fear,  without 
a  difference),  is  perhaps  one  ol  the  most 
expressive — nay,  one  of  the  most  meta¬ 
physical  in  the  world  !  What  deep  phi¬ 
losophy,  for  instance,  is  there  in  this 
phrase,  “  the  oil  of  Palms  !  ’’ — (meaning 
money  !) — Dedication  to  Paul  Clifford. 


CURIOUS  COGNOMEN. 

The  hero  of  Waterloo  must  be  remind¬ 
ed  at  dinner  every  day  of  his  most  bril¬ 
liant  victories  ;  for,  by  a  recent  examin¬ 
ation  at  a  police-office,  it  appears  that 
his  grace’s  cook  rejoices  in  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Monsieur  Bony  !  This  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  ex- emperor  to  submission 
with  a  vengeance. 


LIBERTY  GAINED  BY  FASTING. 

The  records  of  the  Tower  mention  a 
Scotsman,  imprisoned  for  felony,  and 
strictly  watched  for  six  weeks ;  during 
which  time  he  did  not  take  the  least 
sustenance  ;  on  which  account  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  pardon.  P.  T.  W. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHOENIX. 

In  the  Holy  Land,  yea  all  over  the  east, 
the  palm  tree  is  by  w*ay  of  eminence 
called  the  phoenix,  because  of  its  nu¬ 
merous  uses,  insomuch  that  Palestine 
could  hardly  be  inhabited  without  it. 
When  the  palm  tree  grows  old  it  is  cut 
down,  and  the  stump  burnt  to  ashes, 
from  which  ashes  springs  a  young  palm 
tree,  or  rather  young  phoenix. 

Halbert  H. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  HAN8-TOWNS. 

i(  The  Germans  (says  Baily,)  bordering 
on  the  sea,  being  anciently  infested  by 
barbarians,  for  their  defence,  entered 
into  a  mutual  league,  and  gave  them¬ 
selves  the  name  of  Hans-towns  ;  either 
from  the  sea  on  which  they  bordered, 
or  from  their  faith,  which  they  had 
plighted  to  one  another  with  their  own 
hand  ;  (Hansce)  or  from  the  same  word, 
which  in  their  language  signified  a 
league,  society,  or  association.” 

P.  T.  W. 
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KIDDAL  HALL. 

Little  need  be  said  in  praise  of  early 
English  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  the 
<<  proper  mansions,  houses,  and  homes  ” 
of  our  forefathers.  There  is  a  warmth 
and  breadth  of  snugness  and  comfort  in 
the  associations  which  it  kindles  in  our 
recollections  of  past  ages,  which  but  ill 
assort  with  the  frigidity  and  puny  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  building  taste  of  our 
times.  Massive,  broad -eaved  roofs, 
wherever  they  are  preserved,  clumsily 
contrast  with  slate- work  of  yesterday, 
perking  from  a  clump  of  nodding  toliage ; 
but  the  rich  tracery  and  casement- work 
of  bay-windows  is,  to  the  lover  of  hoar 
antiquity,  more  gratifying  than  the  mo¬ 
dern  elegance  of  plate-glass,  which  in 
the  parlance  of  philosophy,  extended 
across  our  window  openings,  “  admits 
the  light  while  it  repels  the  storm.” 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  architectural 
antiquities  is  more  popular  or  attractive 
than  windows ;  and  as  an  interesting 
illustration  of  this  fact,  a  correspondent, 
of  considerable  antiquarian  attainments, 
has  favoured  us  with  the  original  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  annexed  Engravings. 

The  first  is  a  pictorial  view  of  the 
“  Hall;’  in  which  the  specimen  is  pre¬ 
served — viz.  “  Kiddal  Hall” — in  the 
parish  of  Barwick-in-Elmet,  about  six 
miles  north-east  of  Leeds,  in  York¬ 
shire. 

The  second  Cut  is  a  sectional  view  of 
the  window,  technically  termed  embay¬ 
ed  :  the  Gothic  pinnacles,  embattled 
parapet,  and  embellishments  were  very 
perfect  at  the  date  of  our  drawing — 
after  a  lapse  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  as  stated  in  the  following 
inscription  in  old  English  characters 
on  the  exterior  : — 

44  ©rate  pro  at'bus  Cf)ome  iEUts  et 
&rme  uxorts  smc  qui  Rita'  fenestra' 
fecerunt  &n’o  23nt  JtCCCC," 

From  the  Ellis’  family,  which  long 
after  continued  at  Kiddal,  immediately 
descended  Dr.  Ellis,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
and  the  late  Right  Honourable  Welboro 
Ellis.  The  present  proprietor  of  Kid¬ 
dal  is  -  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Pot- 

terton. 

Within  the  window  are  emblazoned 
the  Ellis’ arms  represented  in  the  third 
Cut,  viz.  Or,  on  a  cross  sa.  five  cres¬ 
cents  of  the  field. 

Barwick-in-Elmet  is  likewise  en¬ 
titled  to  special  mention  as  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Northumbrian  kings ;  and 
its  extent  and  magnificence  have 
been  attested  by  the  discovery  of  many 
interesting  remains  in  the  Saxon  style. 

“  The  vast  fortification  of  Barwick, 


which  probably  surpassed  every  similar 
work  in  the  kingdom,  remains  unac¬ 
counted  for,  unless  we  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Edwin,  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  the  whole 
dynasty,  and,  in  the  confusion  which 
followed  his  death,  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  successors. 

Not  a  single  Saxon  coin  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  here,  but  bones  discovered  out¬ 
side  the  trench  to  the  west,  within  the 
memory  of  persons  alive,  a  few  years 
since,  prove  that  it  was  not  abandoned 
without  slaughter. 

SINGULAR  CHARITY  AT  RO¬ 
CHESTER. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Having  seen  a  notice  of  the  Charity  at 
Rochester,  in  Kent,  in  The  Mirror, 
No.  42J,  it  struck  me  that  it  might 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to 
be  informed  of  the  founder  of  such 
charity,  and  a  few  other  particulars 
relating  thereto,  in  addition  to  the  la¬ 
conic  notice  of  it  by  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  H.  B.  A.  I  therefore  send  you 
the  following  : — It  was  founded  by  Ri¬ 
chard  Watts,  of  whom  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  being  taken  suddenly  ill,  he 
sent  for  a  Proctor  to  make  his  will, 
who  instead  of  following  the  instructions 
given  him  by  the  testator,  had  framed 
the  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  the 
property  to  himself ;  but  the  testator 
suddenly  recovering  from  his  illness,  and 
discovering  the  fraud  intended  to  be 
practised  on  him  by  the  Proctor,  caused 
him  to  embody  Proctors  with  Thieves, f 
in  the  exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  his 
charity.  But  there  are  some  who  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  inscription  refers  to 
such  as  were  wont  to  collect  money 
under  begging  briefs,  and  who  were  in 
general  infamous  characters. 

Travellers  ■  accepting  this  charity  are 
allowed  the  use  of  a  tea-kettle,  cups, 
saucers,  plates,  knives,  and  forks,  but 
they  must  restore,  give  up,  and  (if 
broken)  make  good  every  article  that  is 
provided  for  their  use  and  comfort,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  house.  A  good  fire  is 
kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tea  or 
supper,  and  for  drying  clothes,  &c. 
There  are  several  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  due  preservation  of  order  and 
decorum,  among  which  is,  that  they  are 
to  go  to  bed  on  or  before  eight  o’clock  ; 
and  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  matron.  5.  F. 

*  Thoresby’s  “  Leeds.” 

f  1  think  it  is  Rogues  on  the  stone. 
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A  HAUNTED  HOUSE  AT  ATHENS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Classical  scholars  will  no  doubt  be 
able  readily  to  refer  to  the  original  of 
the  following  very  curious  record  of  an 
ancient  ghost ;  one  not,  we  believe, 
quite  so  well  known  as  the  gigantic  de¬ 
mon  of  Brutus,  tfcc.  ;  but  perhaps  more 
interesting,  because  bearing  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  apparitions 
of  which  we  read  and  hear,  in  ages 
somewhat  more  modern.  Those  fair 
readers  to  whom  the  works  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Roman,  which  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative,  are  in  the  original 
tongue  “  a  sealed  book,”  will,  we  sur¬ 
mise,  hail  with  all  due  satisfaction,  a 
translation  which  is  likely  to  gratify  the 
laudable  curiosity  they  must  feel  re¬ 
specting  the  ghosts  and  haunted  houses 
of  ancient  times.* 

The  translation,  apparently  not  by  a 
modern  hand,  is  headed  thus  : — 

Letters  out  of  Pliny.  Lib.  7.  Epist.  27. 

( To  Sura.) 

“  You  and  I  are  both  at  leisure,  you 
to  teach,  and  I  to  be  informed.  I  have 
for  a  long  while  earnestly  desired  to 
know  whether  there  are  any  such  things 
in  reality,  as  spectres,  or  whether  they 
are  only  the  results  of  a  fearful  imagi¬ 
nation.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  former,  from  what  happened, 
as  I  have  been  told  the  story,  to  Curtius 
Rufus.  He  was  walking  up  and  down 
a  portico,  towards  the  evening,  when 
the  shape  of  a  woman  appeared  to  him, 
but  much  bigger  than  the  life,  and  much 
more  beautiful.  This  unexpected  sight 
strangely  surprised  him,  when  the 
phantom  told  him  she  was  Afric,  and 
came  on  purpose  to  tell  him  his  fortune ; 
adding,  that  he  was  going  to  Rome, 
where  he  should  be  advanced  to  the 
greatest  honours  ;  that  he  should  re¬ 
turn  back  to  this  province  in  quality  of 
governor,  and  there  die.  Everything 
exactly  happened  as  the  spectre  fore¬ 
told.  The  story  goes,  that  as  he  was 
sailing  for  Carthage,  and  coming  out  of 
the  ship,  the  very  same  figure  met  him 
upon  the  shore,  upon  which  he  felt  sick, 
and  remembering  what  it  had  formerly 
told  him,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovery, 
before  the  physicians  thought  his  case 

*  This  reminds  us  that  in  an  early  No.  of 
The  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,  appeared 
some  curious  notices  of  modern  !<  Haunted 
Houses;”  and  we  may  be  some  day  inclined  to 
give  Addenda  on  the  subject,  hut  for  the 
present  merely  mention  it  en  passant. 

Z  2 


dangerous.  But  what  I  am  now  going 
to  tell  you,  ns  it  is  much  stranger,  so  is 
it  more  terrible  than  the  other.  There 
was  a  large  and  stately  house  at  Athens, 
but  untenanted  by  reason  of  the  ill  name 
it  lay  under  ;  for  in  the  depth  of  the 
night  you  might  hear  a  noise  like  that 
of  the  dragging  of  chains,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  be  farther  off,  but  by 
degrees  came  nearer  and  nearer  to 
you  :  at  last  a  ghost  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  man,  lean  and  meagre, 
with  a  long  beard,  and  the  hair  of 
his  head  matted ;  it  had  fetters  about 
its  legs  and  manacles  on  its  hands, 
wrhich  it  shaked  and  rattled.  These 
strange  noises  disturbed  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  so,  that  few7  or  none  could  sleep 
for  them  ;  some  fell  sick  with  watching 
so  long,  and  their  fears  increasing,  died 
soon  after  ;  for  though  the  spectre  wTas 
not  visible  in  the  day,  yet  their  memory 
still  represented  it  to  their  eyes,  and  one 
fear  begat  another :  for  this  reason  no 
one  would  dwell  in  the  house,  but  it 
stood  empty  and  w7as  left  wholly  to  the 
ghost  to  play  its  midnight  frolics  in  ; 
howTever,  there  was  a  bill  put  over  the 
door  to  signify  that  the  house  was  to  be 
let  or  sold,  if  by  chance  they  could  meet 
with  a  chapman  who  knew7  nothing  that 
it  was  haunted,  ft  happened  that  one 
Athenodorus,  a  philosopher,  coming  to 
Athens,  read  the  bill,  inquired  after  the 
rent,  and  suspecting  there  was  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary  in  the  matter,  be¬ 
cause  it  w7as  to  be  had  so  cheap,  he 
informed  himself  of  the  neighbours,  wrho 
fairly  acquainted  him  with  the  whole 
business.  He  was  so  far  from  being 
discouraged  by  it  that  it  made  him  more 
eager  to  strike  a  bargain.  When  it  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  dark,  he  ordered  a  bed  to 
be  made  for  him  in  a  room  that  faced 
the  street.  He  called  for  paper,  ink, 
and  candle,  and  ordered  all  his  servants 
to  withdraw.  He  employed  his  mind, 
his  eyes,  and  his  hands  in  writing,  lest 
his  imagination  having  nothing  to  em¬ 
ploy  it,  might  be  at  leisure  to  create 
visions  and  spectres.  All  the  former 
part  of  the  night  the  scene  continued 
quiet  enough  ;  at  last  he  heard  the  rat¬ 
tling  of  iron  and  shaking  of  chains. 
Our  philosopher  did  not  so  much  as  lift 
up  his  eyes  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
nor  leave  off  writing,  but  endeavoured 
all  he  could  to  neglect  it ;  the  noise  still 
increasing  and  moving  nearer,  so  that 
sometimes  it  appeared  to  be  within,  and 
sometimes  without,  the  room,  at  last 
Athenodorus  looked  behind  him,  and 
saw  it  just  as  the  neighbours  had  des¬ 
cribed  it  to  him.  It  stood  still  and 
beckoned  w7ith  its  finger,  like  a  man  wrho 
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calls  to  another.  He,  on  the  Other  side, 
made  a  sign  that  it  should  tarry  a  little 
for  him,  and  fell  a-writing  again. 
All  this  while  the  spectre  rattled  his 
chains  over  his  head  as  he  writ,  and  he, 
looking  behind  him,  found  that  it  beck¬ 
oned  to  him  as  before  ;  so  he  took  up 
his  candle  in  his  hand  and  followed  it. 
The  ghost  walked  leisurely  along,  as  if 
its  chains  did  hinder  it ;  after  that  it 
turned  into  the  courtyard  and  immedi¬ 
ately  vanished  underground.  Our  phi¬ 
losopher  took  some  leaves  and  herbs 
that  he  might  know  the  place  again. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  town,  and  advised  them  to  dig  in 
the  place  where  this  happened,  which 
accordingly  they  did,  and  found  a  parcel 
of  bones  wrapped  about  with  iron 
chains,  formerly  belonging  to  a  body, 
which  time,  and  the  earth  together  had 
putrified.  These  relics  were  publicly 
buried,  after  which,  the  house  was 
haunted  no  more. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  story, 
having  had  it  so  confidently  affirmed  to 
me.  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  bestow 
a  little  consideration,  to  inform  me  bet¬ 
ter  on  this  point.  ’Tis  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  deepest  inquiry ;  though  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  not  worthy  to  have  you  to 
communicate  your  learned  thoughts  to 
me.  Although  you  can  plead  on  both 
sides,  and  manage  an  argument  either 
pro  or  con,  as  the  custom  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  bar  is,  yet  I  beg  you  not 
to  employ  that  talent  here,  but  fairly 
to  determine  the  point,  because  I  would 
not  be  dismissed  uncertain  or  left  in 
suspense,  since  this  is  my  reason  for 
giving  you  this  trouble.  Farewell.’' 

To  this  singular  relic  we  can  only 
add,  that  as  several  interesting  original 
papers,  as  well  as  extracts  from  va¬ 
rious  works,  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  The  Mirror,  elucidating 
this  fact,  that  almost  all  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  times  comparatively,  and  actu¬ 
ally  modern,  have  a  classical  origin, 
the  family  likeness  which  the  Athenian 
Ghost  bears  to  many  an  English  one, 
will  be  readily  acknowledged. 

M.  L.  B. 

Jstlm  13iogvapij». 


CHRISTOPHE,  KING  OF  HAITI. 

( Abridged  from  Mr.  Mackenzie' s 
“  Notes.'’ ) 

Henry  Christophe  was  born,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  official  account  sanctioned  by 
himself,  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  in 
tlje  year  17G9,  and  came  at  an  early  age 
to  St.  Domingo.  He  was  not  a  pure 
black,  but  a  sambo  or  griffe,  as  it  is 


called.  He  was  the  slave  of  a  French 
gentleman,  whose  daughter  resided  there 
when  I  was  at  the  Cape,  to  whom  the 
former  domestic  was  kind  and  attentive 
in  his  prosperity.  He  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  waiter  at  an  hotel,  then  pri- 
vateer’s-man,  and  then  returned  to  an 
hotel  and  gaming-house.  It  does  not 
appear  when  he  entered  the  army  ;  but 
in  1801  he  was  general  of  brigade  and 
governor  of  the  Cape.  He  distinguished 
himself  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  ex¬ 
pedition,  first  in  his  negotiations  with 
Le  Clerc,  and  second  by  filling  his  house, 
richly  furnished,  with  combustibles,  and 
setting  fire  to  it,  as  a  signal  for  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  the  whole  city.  Before 
Toussaint  submitted,  Christophe  had 
yielded  to  French  ascendancy,  and  served 
for  some  time,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
bands  that  were  roused  to  revolt  by  the 
unsparing  atrocities  of  Rochambeau, 
whose  memory  has  an  unenviable  cele¬ 
brity  in  every  part  of  Haiti.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  relics  of  that  corps,  in 
1803,  Christophe  was  one  of  the  officers 
that  signed  the  act  of  independence  ; 
and  although  he  served  under  Dessa- 
lines,  he  is  reported  to  have  entered  into 
a  confederacy  which  led  to  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Jacques  I.  at  Pont 
Rouge.  That,  however,  is  resolutely 
denied  by  his  partisans. 

The  death  of  Dessalines  was  the 
signal  for  intrigue ;  and  Christophe, 
having  failed  in  obtaining  the  wished- 
for  ascendancy  over  the  whole,  retired 
to  the  Cape  in  the  beginning  of  1807, 
and  was  proclaimed  president  and  gene¬ 
ralissimo  of  Haiti.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1811,  he  was  elected  king,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Henry  I.  The  act  called 
‘  La  loi  constitutionnelle  du  Conseil 
d’etat,  qui  etablit  la  royaute  a  Haiti,’ 
completely  established  the  feudal  law. 

During  bis  presidency,  and  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  he  was  mild,  forbear¬ 
ing,  and  humane  ;  but  afterwards  his 
nature  seemed  to  have  been  completely 
changed,  and  he  indulged  in  whatever 
his  uncontrolled  passions  suggested  — 
and  they  suggested  almost  every  act  that 
can  violate  the  charities  of  life  ;  and  as 
he  proceeded  in  his  career,  he  became 
suspicious  and  wantonly  cruel. 

He  was  destitute  of  even  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  education,  and  scrawled  a  sig¬ 
nature  mechanically,  without  knowing  a 
single  letter.  He,  however,  understood 
English  as  well  as  French,  and  possessed 
a  rare  memory,  as  well  as  acuteness. 
Yet  he  never  would  speak  the  former 
when  engaged  in  discussions  with  the 
British,  by  which  means  he  had  leisure 
to  consider  the  topic  which  his  inter- 
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P  re  ter  was  translating',  and  had  at  the 
same  time  an  opportunity  of  determining 
the  fidelity  of  that  officer.  A  ludicrous 
story  is  told  of  an  American  captain, 
who  had  been  brought  before  him  for 
some  violation  ol  law,  and  who,  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  rating  he  received,  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  Majesty’s  accomplishments, 
muttered  to  himself  a  wish  that  he  had 
the  sable  king  at  Charleston.  Henry 
quietly  asked  him,  ‘  How  much  do  you 
think  I  should  fetch  ?  ’  The  offender 
w'as  dismissed  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  further  notice  was  taken  of  his  irre¬ 
verent  remark. 

All  his  acts  wTere  not  equally  marked 
by  the  kingly  virtue  of  mercy,  his  want 
of  which  began  to  be  felt  after  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  monarchy  ;  for  although  he 
had  all  the  semblance  of  a  constitution, 
he  was  practically  a  thorough  despot, 
dictating  to  the  puppets,  who  appeared 
to  those  at  a  distance  to  act  indepen¬ 
dently.  On  his  return  from  his  last  un¬ 
successful  attempt  on  Port-au-Prince,  in 
18T2,  some  busy  meddler  told  him,  that 
the  women  of  colour  had  gone  to  the 
cathedral,  to  implore  Heaven  to  prevent 
his  return.  This  was  sufficient ;  bands 
of  sanguinary  ruffians  proceeded  from 
house  to  house  of  those  destined  for 
slaughter  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
massacred,  without  remorse,  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  these  hapless  beings. 
Indeed  it  is  reported  that,  on  an  order 
for  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  all  the 
people  of  colour,  even  the  sanctities  of 
domestic  life  were  violated  ;  and  I  have 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  a  black  gene¬ 
ral,  who  I  believe  to  have  put  to  death, 
with  his  own  hands,  his  coloured  wife 
and  children,  in  order  to  satiate  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  thirst  for  blood.  But  even  that 
did  not  secure  him  from  outrage,  for  in 
a  fit  of  passion  he  did  him  the  favour  to 
knock  out  one  of  his  eyes. 

He  also  assassinated  some  German 
officers,  who  had  been  allured  by  his 
promises  to  erect  fortifications,  under 
some  vague  pretence  of  treason  ;  but  the 
real  motive  was  to  prevent  the  exposure 
of  his  defences. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
of  his  early  career,  those  of  his  latter  life, 
if  we  can  judge  from  his  conduct,  were 
to  obtain  uncontrolled  power,  and  the 
most  perfect  indulgence  of  all  his  incli¬ 
nations,  however  improper  and  licen¬ 
tious.  I  wras  told  by  a  person  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  transaction,  that  having  de¬ 
tected  one  of  his  servants  at  Sans  Souci 
stealing  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt  fish, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  laid  down  in  his 
presence  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  man  wTas 
literally  scourged  to  death,  and  all  en¬ 


treaty  sternly  rejected.  His  Majesty 
then  went  to  breakfast  with  as  much 
composure  as  if  he  had  been  performing 
a  very  ordinary  act. 

I  had  in  my  possession  a  copy  of 
the  sentence  of  a  court  on  a  man  who 
had  been  convicted  of  robbery,  with  the 
mandate  of  the  king  to  carry  it  into  effect 
within  twenty-four  hours.  This  gentle 
punishment  was  to  scourge  the  convict 
to  death  with  rods. 

An  English  resident,  named  David¬ 
son,  fell  under  his  suspicion  as  a  spy  : 
he  was  arrested,  confined,  and  was  even 
tortured.  At  the  instance  of  all  the 
foreigners,  he  was  released,  but  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  the  country  at  considera¬ 
ble  loss. 

His  indulgences  are  described  to 
have  been  of  the  most  abandoned  de¬ 
scription.  He  addicted  himself  to  brandy, 
which  added  fuel  to  his  naturally  ungo¬ 
vernable  passions  ;  and  though,  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  European  friends,  he  insisted  on 
marriage,  and  set  the  example  in  his 
own  person,  yet  he  habitually  broke  its 
ties  ;  and  the  palace  acquired  a  title  to 
a  very  degrading  designation.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  that  the  ladies  attended  there  in 
regular  rotation  to  abide  the  will  of 
their  despotic  chief ;  and  not  one  soli¬ 
tary  Lucretia  has  been  immortalized. 

Among  his  other  deeds,  he  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  female  of  colour,  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  officers,  who,  even  when  I 
saw  her,  justified  her  pretensions  to 
beauty  and  grace.  In  order  to  have  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  the  lady,  he  voted 
the  husband  mad,  and  consigned  him  for 
a  long  time  to  a  mad-house.  Sated, 
however,  with  the  charms  he  had  so 
ardently  coveted,  he  discovered  that  their 
possessor  was  an  improper  character, 
and,  above  all,  that  she  had  ‘  une  mau- 
vaise  langue.*  He  then  ordered  her  to 
go  in  procession  to  the  ‘  Maison  des 
Fous,  with  drums  and  trumpets  sound¬ 
ing,’  to  take  out  her  husband,  and  to 
restore  him  to  his  connubial  rights  ; — 
and  though  these  violations  of  decency 
were  public,  yet  no  one  dared  to  report 
them  in  Europe,  such  being  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  his  police,  and  such  his  dreaded 
severity. 

His  archbishops  (two)  were  pri¬ 
vately  taken  off’;  and  so  was  Medina, 
the  French  agent.  In  short,  the  dagger 
and  the  cord  were  unsparingly  used,  and 
occasionally  the  poisoned  chalice  took 
off  an  unsuspecting  victim,  whom  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  sa¬ 
crificed  more  openly.  But  though  I 
consider  it  more  than  probable  that  such 
statements  are  correct,  yet  as  they  may 
have  been  exaggerated,  I  do  not  relate 
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them  with  the  same  confidence  that  I 
have  felt  in  such  details  as  are  supported 
by  documents. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  brutality, 
Christophe  was  intent  on  exalting  the 
condition  of  his  kingdom  ;  although  his 
personal  gratifications  were  probably  the 
mainsprings  of  his  action.  He  was  the 
principal  dealer  in  the  country  ;  and 
some  English  merchants,  who  had  had 
extensive  transactions  with  him,  have 
described  him  to  me  as  singularly  well 
informed  on  all  matters  connected  with 
this  branch  of  his  business.  To  pro¬ 
mote  the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  he 
assembled  men  of  talent,  even  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  established  schools,  built  fortifica¬ 
tions,  disciplined  his  army,  formed  courts 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  encou¬ 
raged  commerce  and  agriculture,  and 
undoubtedly  promoted  activity  and  en¬ 
terprise.  But  the  monarch  was  sullied 
with  remorseless  cruelty.  As  an  igno¬ 
rant  untaught  man,  he  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  one  of  those  phenomena  that  oc¬ 
casionally  excite  attention,  but  leave 
scarcely  any  beneficial  trace  behind. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  rare  de¬ 
gree  of  native  acuteness,  activity,  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  the  art  of  commanding  the 
respect  of  those  around  him.  These 
qualities,  however,  united  with  his  ab¬ 
solute  ignorance,  were  disadvantageous, 
as,  while  they  made  him  thoroughly 
master  of  one  view  of  a  subject,  he  was 
blind  to  every  other  ;  and  thus  knowing 
nothing  of  the  almost  imperceptible  de¬ 
grees  by  which  civilization  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  permanent,  he  attempted  to  carry 
his  object  by  storm,  and  succeeded, 
until  bodily  infirmity  convinced  his  bar¬ 
barians  that  he  was  mortal.  With  all 
his  strength  of  mind,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  encouraging  a  belief 
that  he  was  protected  by  a  tutelary  de¬ 
mon,  who  would  have  instantly  avenged 
any  insult  offered  to  him.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  had  great  faith  in  Obeah. 
With  all  his  atrocities  he  was  an  affec¬ 
tionate  father,  and  endeavoured  to  place 
his  children  above  himself  in  mental 
culture. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  his 
cruelty  became  dreadful.  He  buffeted 
his  generals — beat  the  governor  of  the 
Cape,  Richard,  with  a  huge  stick,  when¬ 
ever  he  displeased  him — degraded  gene¬ 
rals  to  the  rank  of  private  soldiers — sent 
his  ministers  to  labour  on  the  fortifica¬ 
tions — and,  above  all,  kept  his  soldiers  in 
arrear  of  their  pay  from  extraordinary 
avarice.  A  fit  of  apoplexy  gave  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  dissatisfied,  and  revolt  broke 
out,  and  terminated,  as  is  well  known,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 
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LEARNED  POODLES. 

From  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History . 

Two  very  remarkable  savans  now  divide 
the  attention  of  the  French  public  with 
the  romantic  tragedy  of  Hernani ,  by 
Victor  Hugo. 

They  are  poodles  from  Milan,  where 
they  have  received  their  education  ;  the 
elder,  named  Fido,  is  white,  with  some 
black  patches  on  his  head  and  back,  and 
the  younger,  who  is  called  Bianco,  is 
also  white,  but  with  red  spots.  Fido  is 
a  grave  and  serious  personage,  walks 
with  dignity  round  the  circle  assembled 
to  see  him,  and  appears  much  absorbed 
in  reflexion.  Bianco  is  young  and  giddy, 
but  full  of  talent  when  he  chooses  to 
apply  it.  Owing  to  his  more  sedate  dis¬ 
position,  Fido,  however,  is  called  upon 
to  act  the  principal  part  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  :  a  word  is  dictated  to  him  from 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  German, 
French,  or  English  language,  and  se¬ 
lected  from  a  vocabulary  where  fifty 
words  in  each  tongue  are  inscribed,  and 
which  altogether  make  three  hundred 
different  combinations.  An  alphabet  is 
placed  before  Fido,  from  it  he  takes 
the  letters  which  compose  the  given 
word,  and  lays  them  in  their  proper 
order  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  told  to  spell  the 
word  Heaven,  and  he  quickly  placed 
the  letters  till  he  came  to  the  second  e  ; 
he  stood  for  an  instant  as  if  puzzled, 
but  in  a  moment  after  he  took  the  e 
out  of  the  first  syllable,  and  put  it  into 
the  second.  Flis  attainments  in  ortho¬ 
graphy,  however,  are  not  so  surprising 
as  those  in  arithmetic  ;  he  practises  the 
four  rules  with  extraordinary  facility, 
arranges  the  double  ciphers  as  he  did 
the  double  vowrels  in  the  word  heaven, 
and  rarely  makes  an  error.  When 
such  does  occur,  his  more  thoughtless 
companion  is  called  in  to  rectify  it, 
which  he  invariably  does  with  the 
greatest  quickness,  but  as  he  had  rather 
play  than  work,  and  pulls  Fido  by  the 
ears  to  make  him  as  idle  as  himself, 
he  is  quickly  dismissed.  One  day  the 
steady  Fido  spelt  the  word  Jupiter  with 
a  b,  instead  of  a  p,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Germans ;  Bianco  was  summoned 
to  his  aid,  who,  after  contemplating  the 
word,  pushed  out  the  b  with  his  nose, 
and  seizing  a  p  between  his  teeth,  put 
it  into  the  vacancy.  Fido  is  remarkable 
for  the  modest  firmness  with  which  he 
insists  upon  his  correctness  when  he 
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feels  convinced  of  it  himself ;  for  a  lady 
having  struck  a  repeating  watch  in  his 
ear,  he  selected  an  8  for  the  hour,  and 
a  6  lor  the  three  quarters.  The  com¬ 
pany  present,  and  his  master,  called 
out  to  him  he  was  wrong  ;  he  reviewed 
his  numbers,  and  stood  still,  his  master 
insisted,  and  he  again  examined  his 
ciphers,  after  which  he  went  quietly, 
but  not  in  the  least  abashed,  into  the 
middle  of  the  carpet,  and  looked  at  his 
audience  ;  the  watch  was  then  sounded 
again,  and  it  was  found  to  have  struck 
two  at  every  quarter,  and  Fido  received 
the  plaudits  which  followed  with  as 
gentle  a  demeanour  as  he  had  borne  the 
accusation  of  error. 

One  occupation  seems  to  bring  the 
giddy  Bianco  to  the  gravity  of  the  elder 
savant,  and  when  the  spectators  are 
tired  of  arithmetic  and  orthography, 
the  two  dogs  either  sit  down  with  each 
other  to  ecarte,  or  become  the  antago¬ 
nists  of  one  of  the  company.  They  ask 
lor,  or  refuse  cards,  as  their  hands  re¬ 
quire,  with  a  most  important  look,  they 
cut  at  the  proper  times,  and  never  mis¬ 
take  one  suit  for  another.  They  have 
recourse  to  their  ciphers  to  mark  their 
points,  and  on  one  occasion  Bianco  hav¬ 
ing  won,  he  selected  his  number,  and 
on  being  asked  what  were  the  gains  of 
his  adversary,  he  immediately  took  an  0 
between  his  teeth,  and  showed  it  to  the 
querist ;  and  both  seem  to  know  all  the 
turns  of  the  game  tts  thoroughly  as  the 
most  experienced  card-players. 

All  this  passes  without  the  slightest 
visible  or  audible  sign  between  the 
poodles  and  their  master;  the  spectators 
are  placed  within  three  steps  of  the  car¬ 
pet  on  which  the  performance  goes  for¬ 
ward  ;  people  have  gone  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  watching  the  master,  every¬ 
body  visits  them,  and  yet  no  one  has  yet 
found  out  the  mode  of  communication 
established  between  them  and  their 
owner.  Whatever  this  communication 
may  be,  it  does  not  deduct  from  the 
wonderful  intelligence  of  these  animals  ; 
for  there  must  be  a  multiplicity  of  signs 
not  only  to  be  understood  with  eyes  or 
ears,  but  to  be  separated  from  each 
other  in  their  minds,  or  to  be  combined 
one  with  another,  for  the  various  trials 
in  which  they  are  exercised. 

I  have  seen  learned  pigs  and  ponies, 
and  can,  after  these  spectacles,  readily 
imagine  how  the  extraordinary  sagacity 
of  a  dog  may  be  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  orthography  of  three  hundred 
words ;  but  I  must  confess  myself 
puzzled  by  the  acquirements  of  these 
poodles  in  aritbpetic,  which  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  will  of  the  spectator 
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who  proposes  the  numbers ;  but  that 
which  is  most  surprising  of  all  is  the 
skill  with  which  they  play  ecarte.  The 
gravity  and  attention  with  which  they 
carry  on  their  game  is  almost  ludicrous, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  Bianco  when  he 
marks  his  points  is  perfectly  evident. 

1  must  not  omit  a  very  amiable  feature 
in  the  character  of  these  four-footed 
savans,  which  is,  that  their  great  supe¬ 
riority  of  instruction  over  their  brethren 
has  not  in  the  least  destroyed  their  more 
engaging  qualities.  Not  only  are  they 
obedient,  but  lively,  affectionate,  and 
gentle,  and  have  not  one  particle  of  con¬ 
ceit,  though  all  Paris  sees  and  admires 
them. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  entire  veracity  of 
the  above  statement,  and  am,  Sir,  yours, 
<fcc. — Sarah  Lee,  27,  Burton  Street, 
Burton  Crescent,  March ,  1830. 


THE  VETERAN  TAR. 

BY  DELTA. 

A  mariner,  whom  fate  campell’d 
To  make  his  home  ashore. 

Lived  iu  yon  cottage  on  the  mount. 

With  ivy  mantled  o’er ; 

Because  he  could  not  breathe  beyond 
The  sound  of  ocean’s  roar. 

He  placed  yon  vane  upon  the  roof 
To  mark  how  stood  the  wind; 

For  breathless  days  and  breezy  days 
Brought  back  old  times  to  mind. 

When  rock’d  amid  the  shrouds,  or  on 
The  sunny  deck  reclined. 

And  in  this  spot  of  garden  ground 
All  ocean  plants  were  met — 

Salt  lavender,  that  lacks  perfume, 

With  scented  mignonette  ; 

And,  blending  with  the  roses’  bloom, 
Sea-thistles  freak’d  with  jet. 

Models  of  cannon’d  ships  of  war, 

Rigg’d  out  in  gallant  style  ; 

Pictures  of  Catnperdown's  red  fight, 

And  Nelson  at  the  Nile, 

Were  round  his  cabin  hung,— his  hours. 
When  lonely  to  beguile. 

And  there  were  charts  and  soundings,  made 
By  Anson,  Cook,  and  Blieh  : 

Fractures  of  coral  from  the  deep, 

And  stormstones  from  the  sky  ; 

Shells  from  the  shores  of  gay  Brazil; 

Stuff ’d  birds,  and  fishes  dry. 

Old  Simon  had  an  orphan  been, 

No  relative  had  he  ; 

Even  from  his  childhood  was  he  seen 
A  haunter  of  the  quay; 

So,  at  the  age  of  raw  thirteen, 

He  took  him  to  the  sea. 

Four  years  on  board  a  merchantman 
He  sail’d — a  growing  lad  ; 

And  all  the  isles  of  Western  Ind, 

In  endless  summer  clad, 

He  knew,  from  pastoral  St.  Lucie, 

To  palmy  Trinidad. 

But  sterner  life  was  in  his  thoughts, 

When,  ’mid  the  sea-fight’s  jar, 

Stoop’d  Victory  from  the  batter’d  shrouds, 
To  crown  the  British  tar, — 

>Twas  then  he  went — a  volunteer — 

On  board  a  ship  of  war. 
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Through  forty  years  of  storm  and  shine, 

He  plough’d  the  chaimeful  deep ; 

From  where  beneath  the  tropic  line 
The  winged  fishes  leap, 

To  where  trust  rocks  the  Polar  seas 
To  everlasting  sleep. 

I  recollect  the  brave  old  man,— 

Metbinks  upon  my  view 
He  comes  again— his  varnish’d  hat. 

Striped  shirt,  and  jacket  blue  ; 

His  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  cheek. 

Keen  eye,  and  plaited  queue. 

Yon  turfen  bench  the  veteran  loved 
Beneath  the  threshold  tree. 

For  from  that  spot  he  could  survey 
The  broad  expanse  of  sea, — 

That  element,  where  he  so  long 
Had  been  a  rover  free  ! 

And  lighted  up  his  faded  face, 

When  drifting  in  the  gale, 

He  with  his  telescope  could  catch, 

Farolf,  a  coming  sail: 

It  was  a  music  to  his  ear, 

To  list  the  sea  mews’  wail ! 

Oft  would  he  tell  how,  under  Smith, 

Upon  ilie  Egyptian  sirand, 

Eager  to  beat  the  boastful  French, 

They  join’d  the  men  on  land. 

And  plied  their  deadly  shots,  intrench’d 
Behind  their  bags  of  sand. 

And  when  he  told,  how,  through  the  Sound, 
With  Nelson  in  bis  might, 

They  pass’d  the  Cronberg  batteries. 

To  quell  the  Dane  in  fight,— 

His  voice  with  vigour  fill’d  again  ! 

His  veteran  eye  with  light! 

But  chiefly  of  hot  Trafalgar 
The  brave  old  man  would  speak ; 

And,  when  he  sbow’d  his  oaken  stump, 

A  glow  suffused  his  cheek, 

While  his  eye  fill’d — for,  wound  on  wound 
Had  left  him  worn  and  weak. 

Ten  years,  in  vigorous  old  age, 

Within  that  cot  he  dwelt; 

Tranquil  as  falls  the  snow  on  snow. 

Life’s  lot  to  him  was  dealt ; 

But  came  infirmity  at  length. 

And  slowly  o'er  him  stealt. 

We  miss’d  him  on  our  seaward  walk  ; 

The  children  went  no  more 
To  listen  to  his  evening  talk. 

Beside  the  cottage  door  ; — 

Grim  palsy  held  him  to  the  bed, 

Which  health  eschew’d  before. 

’Twas  harvest  time  ; — day  after  day 
Beheld  him  weaker  grow  ; 

Day  after  day,  his  labouring  pulse 
Beer, me  more  faint  and  slow ; 

For,  in  the  chambers  of  his  heart. 

Life’s  fire  was  burning  low. 

Thus  did  he  weaken  and  he  wane, 

Till  frail  as  frail  could  he  : 

But  duly  at  the  hour  which  brings 
Homeward  the  bird  and  bee, 

He  made  them  prop  him  in  his  couch, 

To  gaze  upon  the  sea. 

And  now  he  watch’d  the  moving  boat, 

And  now  the  moveless  ships, 

And  now  the  western  hills  remote. 

With  gold  upon  ibeirtips. 

As  ray  by  ray  the  mighty  sun 
Went  down  in  calm  eclipse. 

Welcome  as  homestead  to  the  feet 
Of  pilgrim  travel-tired, 

Death  to  old  Simon’s  dwelling  came, 

A  thing  to  be  desired  ; 

And,  breathing  peace  to  all  around. 

The  man  of  war  expired. 

Blackwood's  Magazine , 


THIRST. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

H  unger’s  naething  till  thrust.  Ance 
in  the  middle  o’  the  muir  o’  Rannoch 
I  had  near  dee’d  o’  thrust.  I  was  cros¬ 
sing  frae  Loch  Ericht  fit  to  the  heed  o’ 
Glenorchy,  and  got  in  amang  the  hags, 
that  for  leagues  and  leagues  a’  round 
that  dismal  region  seem  howked  out  o? 
the  black  moss  by  demons  doomed  to 
dreary  days-dargs  for  their  sins  in  the 
wilderness.  There  was  naething  for’t 
but  lowp — lowp — lowpin’  out  o’  ae  pit 
intil  anither — hour  after  hour — till,  sair 
forfeuchen,  I  feenally  gied  myseP  up 
for  lost.  Drought  had  sooked  up  the 
ools,  and  left  their  cracked  bottoms 
arken’d  in  the  heat.  The  heather  was 
sliddery  as  ice,  aneath  that  torrid  zone. 
Sic  a  sun  !  No  ae  clud  on  a’  the  sky 
glitterin’  wi’  wirewoven  sultriness  !  The 
howe  o’  the  lift  was  like  a  great  cawdron 
pabblin’  into  the  boil  ower  a  slow  fire. 
The  element  o’  water  seem’d  dried  up 
out  o’  natur,  a’  except  the  big  draps  o’ 
sweat  that  plashed  doon  on  my  fever’d 
hauns  that  began  to  trummle  like  leaves 
o’  aspen.  My  mouth  was  made  o’  cork 
cover’d  wi’  dust — lips,  tongue,  palate, 
and  a’,  doon  till  my  throat  and  stam- 
mack.  I  spak — and  the  arid  soun’  was 
as  if  a  buried  corpse  had  tried  to  mutter 
through  the  smotherin’  mouls.  I  thocht 
on  the  tongue  of  a  parrot.  The  central 
lands  o’  Africa,  whare  lions  gang  ragin’ 
mad  for  water,  when  cheated  out  o’ 
blood,  canna  be  worse — dreamed  I  in  a 
species  o’  delirium — than  this  dungeon’d 
desert.  Oh  !  but  a  drap  o’  dew  would 
hae  seem’d  then  pregnant  wi’  salvation  ! 
— a  shower  out  o’  the  windows  o’  hea¬ 
ven,  like  the  direct  gift  o’  God.  Rain! 
Rain  !  Rain  !  what  a  world  of  life  in 
that  sma’  word  !  But  the  atmosphere 
look’d  as  if  it  would  never  melt  mair, 
intrenched  against  a’  liquidity  by  brazen 
barriers  burnin’  in  the  sun.  Spittle  I 
had  nane — and  when  in  desperation  I 
sooked  the  heather,  ’twas  frush  and 
fusionless,  as  if  withered  by  lichtenin’, 
and  a’  sap  had  left  the  vegetable  crea¬ 
tion.  What’n  a  cursed  fule  was  I — for 
in  a  rage  I  fear  I  swore  inwardly, 
(heev’n  forgie  me,)  that  I  did  na  at  the 
last  change-house  put  into  my  pooch  a 
bottle  o’  whisky  !  I  fan’  my  pulse — 
and  it  was  thin-— thin — thin — sma’ —  sma’ 
— sma’  —  noo  nane  ava’  —  and  then  a 
flutter  that  tel’t  tales  o’  the  exhausted 
heart.  I  grat.  Then  shame  came  to  my 
relief— shame  even  in  that  utter  solitude. 
Somewhere  or  ither  in  the  muir  I  knew 
there  was  a  loch,  and  I  took  out  my 
map.  But  the  infernal  idewit  that  had 
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planned  it  had  na  alloo’d  a  yellow  circle 
o’  uboun  six  inches  square  lor  a’  Perth¬ 
shire.  What’s  become  o’  a’  the  birds — 
thocht  I — and  the  bees — and  the  butter- 
flees’ — and  the  dragons?  —  a’  wattin’ 
their  bills  and  their  proboscisces  in  far- 
off  rills,  and  rivers,  and  lochs  !  O 
blessed  wild-dyucks,  plouterin’  in  the 
water,  strieckin’  theirsells  up,  and  flap- 
pin’  their  flashin’  plumage  in  the  pearly 
freshness  !  A  great  big  speeder,  wi’  a 
bag -belly,  was  rinnin’  up  my  leg,  and  I 
crushed  it  in  my  fierceness — the  first 
inseck  I  ever  wantonly  murdered  syne  I 
was  a  wean.  I  kenna  whether  at  last  I 
swarfed  or  slept — but  for  certain  sure  I 
had  a  dream.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  at 
hame — and  that  n  tub  o’  whey  was 
staunin’  on  the  kitchen  dresser.  I  dook’d 
iny  head  intil’t,  and  sooked  it  dry  to 
the  wTood.  Yet  it  slokened  not  my 
thrust,  but  aggravated  a  thousan’  fauld 
the  torment  o’  my  greed.  A  thunder- 
plump  or  water-spout  brak  amang  the 
hills — and  in  an  instant  a’  the  burns 
were  on  spate;  the  Yarrow  roarin’  red, 
and  foaming  as  it  were  mad,  —  and  I 
thocht  I  cou’d  hae  drucken  up  a’  its 
linns.  ’Twas  a  brain  fever  ye  see  sirs, 
that  had  stricken  me — a  sair  stroke — and 
I  was  conscious  again  o’  lyin’  broad 
awake  in  the  desert,  wi’  my  face  up  to 
the  cruel  sky.  I  was  the  verra  personi¬ 
fication  o’  Thrust !  And  felt  that  I  was 
ane  of  the  Damned  Dry,  doom’d  for 
his  sins  to  leeve  beyond  the  reign  o’  the 
element  to  a’  Eternity.  Suddenly,  like 
a  man  shot  in  battle,  I  bounded  up  into 
the  air — and  ran  off  in  the  convulsive 
energy  o’  dyin’  natur — till  doon  I  fell — 
and  felt  that  I  was  about  indeed  to  ex¬ 
pire.  A  sweet  saft  celestial  greenness 
cooled  my  cheek  as  I  lay,  and  my  burnin’ 
een — and  then  a  gleam  o’  something 
like  a  mighty  diamond  —a  gleam  that 
seemed  to  comprehend  within  itsel’  the 
haill  universe  —  shone  in  upon  and 
through  my  being — I  gaz’d  upon’t  wi’ 
a’  my  senses — mercifu’  heaven  !  what 
was’t  but  a  Well  in  the  wilderness,— 
water — water — water, — and  as  I  drank 
I  prayed  ! — Blackwood’ s  Magazine. 
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PAUL  CLIFFORD. 

( By  the  author  of  Pelham ,  8fC.) 

Without  interfering  with  the  intensely 
interesting  story  of  this  w’ork,  we  detach 
the  only  episode  which  it  contains,  merely 
introducing  the  hero  as  one  of  Paul  Clif¬ 
ford’s  strapge  bedfellows  in  misery  in 
the  House  of  Correction  : — 


History  of  Augustus  Tomlinson. 

“  Never  mind  who  was  my  father,  nor 
what  was  my  native  place  !  My  first 
ancestor  was  Tommy  Linn — (his  heir 
became  Tom  Linn’s  son)  :  you  have 
heard  the  ballad  made  in  his  praise — 

“  Tommy  Linn  is  a  Scotchman  born. 

His  head  is  bald,  and  his  beard  is  shorn  ; 

He  had  a  cap  made  of  a  hare  skin, — 

An  elder  man  is  Tommy  Linn'”  &c.* 

u  There  was  a  sort  of  prophecy  re¬ 
specting  my  ancestor’s  descendant’s 
darkly  insinuated  in  the  concluding 
stanza  of  this  ballad — 

*•  Tommy  Linn  and  his  wife,  and  his  wife’s 
mother, 

They  all  fell  into  the  fire  together : 

They  that  lay  undermost  got  a  hot  skin ; — • 

‘  We  are  not  enough!’  said  Tommy  Linn.’  ”f 

“  You  see  the  prophecy;  it  is  ap¬ 
plicable  both  to  gentlemen  rogues  and 
to  moderate  Whigs  ;  for  both  are  tender- 
most  in  the  world,  and  both  are  perpe¬ 
tually  bawling  out  ‘  e  are  not  enough !  ’ 

“  I  shall  begin  my  own  history  by 
saying  I  wrent  to  a  north  country  school, 
where  I  was  noted  for  my  aptness  in 
learning,  and  my  skill  at  ‘  prisoner’s 
base:  ’ — Upon  my  word  I  purposed  no 
pun  !  I  was  intended  for  the  Church  : 
wishing,  betimes,  to  instruct  myself  in 
its  ceremonies,  I  persuaded  my  school¬ 
master’s  maid-servant  to  assist  me  to¬ 
wards  promoting  a  christening.  My 
father  did  not  like  this  premature  love 
for  the  sacred  rites.  He  took  me  home  ; 
and,  wishing  to  give  my  clerical  ardour 
a  different  turn,  prepared  me  for  writing 
sermons,  by  reading  me  a  dozen  a- day. 
I  grew  tired  of  this,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  you.  ‘  Father,’  said  I  one  morn¬ 
ing,  ‘  it  is  no  use  talking,  I  will  not  go 
into  the  Church — that’s  positive.  Give 
me  your  blessing,  and  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  I’ll  go  up  to  London,  and  get  a  living 
instead  of  a  curacy.’  My  father  stormed, 
but  I  got  the  better  at  last.  I  talked  of 
becoming  a  private  tutor  ;  swore  I  had 
heard  nothing  was  so  easy, — the  only 
things  wanted  were — pupils  ;  and  the 
only  way  to  get  them — was  to  go  to 
London,  and  let  my  learning  be  known. 
My  poor  father  ! — well,  he’s  gone,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it  now  ! — (the  speaker’s 
voice  faltered) — I  got  the  better,  I  say, 
and  I  came  to  town,  where  I  had  a  re¬ 
lation  a  bookseller.  Through  his  in¬ 
terest,  I  wrote  a  book  of  Travels  in 
./Ethiopia,  for  an  earl’s  son,  who  wanted 
to  become  a  lion  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Greek  Particle,  dedicated  to  the  prime 
minister,  for  a  dean,  who  wanted  to 
become  a  bishop — Greek  being,  next  to 

*  See  Ititsou  s  North-Country  Chorister. 

f  Ibid. 
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nterest,  the  best  road  to  the  mitre. 
These  two  achievements  were  liberally 
paid  ;  so  I  took  a  lodging  in  a  first  floor, 
and  resolved  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  a 
wife.  What  do  you  think  I  did  ? — -nay, 
never  guess,  it  would  be  hopeless.  First, 
I  went  to  the  best  tailor,  and  had  my 
clothes  sewn  on  my  back  ;  secondly,  I 
got  the  peerage  and  its  genealogies  by 
heart ;  thirdly  I  marched  one  night,  with 
the  coolest  deliberation  possible,  into  the 
house  of  a  duchess,  who  was  giving  an 
immense  rout !  The  newspapers  had 
inspired  me  with  this  idea.  I  had  read 
of  the  vast  crowds  which  a  lady  ‘  at 
home  ’  sought  to  win  to  her  house.  I 
had  read  of  staircases  impassable,  and 
ladies  carried  out  in  a  fit ;  and  common 
sense  told  me  how  impossible  it  was  that 
the  fair  receiver  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  legality  of  every  importation. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  try  my  chance, 
and  —  entered  the  body  of  Augustus 
Tomlinson,  as  a  piece  of  stolen  goods. 
Faith  !  the  first  night  I  was  shy — I  stuck 
to  the  staircase,  and  ogled  an  old  maid 
of  quality,  whom  I  had  heard  announced 
as  Lady  Margaret  Sinclair.  Doubtless, 
she  had  never  been  ogled  before ;  and 
she  was  evidently  enraptured  with  my 
glances.  The  next  night  I  read  of  a 

ball  at  the  Countess  of - .  My  heart 

beat  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  whipped  ; 
but  I  plucked  up  courage,  and  repaired 
to  her  ladyship’s.  There  I  again  beheld 
the  divine  Lady  Margaret ;  and,  ob¬ 
serving  that  she  turned  yellow,  by  way 
of  a  blush,  when  she  saw  me,  I  profited 
by  the  port  I  had  drunk  as  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  my  entre ,  and  lounging  up 
in  the  most  modish  way  possible,  I  re¬ 
minded  her  ladyship  of  an  introduction 
with  which  I  said  I  had  once  been 
honoured  at  the  Duke  of  Dashwell’s, 
and  requested  her  hand  for  the  next 
cotillon.  Oh  Paul !  fancy  my  triumph  ! 
the  old  damsel  said  with  a  sigh,  ‘  she 
remembered  me  very  well/  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
and  I  carried  her  off  to  the  cotillon  like 
another  Theseus  bearing  away  a  second 
Ariadne.  Not  to  be  prolix  on  this  part 
of  my  life,  I  went  night  after  night  to 
balls  and  routs,  for  admission  to  which 
half  the  fine  gentlemen  in  London  would 
have  given  their  ears.  And  I  improved 
my  time  so  well  with  Lady  Margaret, 
who  was  her  own  mistress,  and  had  five 
thousand  pounds,— a  devilish  bad  por¬ 
tion  for  some,  but  not  to  be  laughed  at 
by  me, — that  I  began  to  think  when  the 
happy  day  should  be  fixed.  Meanwhile, 
as  Lady  Mar'garet  introduced  me  to  some 
of  her  friends,  and  my  lodgings  were  in 
a  good  situation,  I  had  been  honoured 
with  some  real  invitations.  The  only 


two  questions  I  ever  was  asked  were 
(carelessly),  ‘  Was  I  the  only  son  ?  ’  and 
on  my  veritable  answer  ‘  Yes  !  ’  ‘  What  ’ 
(this  was  more  warmly  put) — ‘  what  was 
my  county  ?  ’ — luckily  my  county  was  a 
wide  one — Yorkshire;  and  any  of  its 
inhabitants  whom  the  fair  interrogators 
might  have  questioned  about  me  could 
only  have  answered,  ‘  I  was  not  in  their 
part  of  it.’ 

“  W ell,  Paul,  I  grew  so  bold  by  suc¬ 
cess,  that  the  devil  one  day  put  it  into 
my  head  to  go  to  a  great  dinner  party  at 
the  Duke  of  Dashwell’s.  I  went,  dined, 
nothing  happened  :  I  came  away,  and 
the  next  morning  I  read  in  the  papers — - 

“  ‘  Mysterious  affair, — person  lately 
going  about — first  houses — most  fashion¬ 
able  parties — nobody  knows — Duke  of 
Dashwell’s  yesterday.  Duke  not  like 
to  make  disturbance — as — Royalty  pre¬ 
sent  !  ’ 

“  The  journal  dropped  from  my  hands. 
At  that  moment,  the  girl  of  the  house 
gave  me  a  note  from  Lady  Margaret, — 
alluded  to  the  paragraph ;  — wondered 
who  wras  ‘  The  Stranger;’ — hoped  to 

see  me  that  night  at  Lord  A - ’s,  to 

whose  party  I  said  I  had  been  asked  ; — 
speak  then  more  fully  on  those  matters 
I  had  touched  on  ! ; — in  short,  dear  Paul, 
a  tender  epistle  !  All  great  men  are 
fatalists  :  I  am  one  now  :  fate  made  me 
a  madman  :  in  the  very  face  of  this 
ominous  paragraph,  I  mustered  up 
courage,  and  went  that  night  to  Lord 
A - -’s.” 

(The  imposture  is  detected.) 

“  Not  a  word  could  I  utter,  Paul — not 
a  word.  Had  it  been  the  high-road, 
instead  of  a  ball-room,  I  could  have 
talked  loudly  enough,  but  I  was  under  a 
spell.  ‘  Ehem  !  ’  I  faltered  at  last : — 

‘  E— h — e — m  !  Some  mis — take,  I— I.’ 
There  I  stopped.  ‘  Sir,’  said  the  earl, 
regarding  me  with  a  grave  sternness, 

‘  you  had  better  withdraw  !  ’ 

“  ‘Bless  me  !  what’s  all  this?’  cried 
Lady  Margaret,  dropping  my  palsied 
arm,  and  gazing  on  me  as  if  she  ex¬ 
pected  me  to  talk  like  a  hero. 

“  ‘Oh/  said  I, ‘Eh — e — m,eh — e — m, 

I  will  exp — lain  to-morrow,  eh — e — -m, 
e — h  — e — m.’  I  made  to  the  door  ;  all 
the  eyes  in  the  room  seemed  turned  into 
burning-glasses,  and  blistered  the  very 
skin  on  my  face.  I  heard  a  gentle  shriek 
as  1  left  the  apartment ;  Lady  Margaret 
fainting,  I  suppose  !  There  ended  my 
courtship,  and  my  adventures  in  ‘  the 
best  society.’  I  fell  melancholy  at  the 
ill  success  of  my  scheme.  I  fell  melan¬ 
choly  on  it,  especially  as  my  duns  became 
menacing.  So,  I  went  to  consult  with 
my  cousin  the  bookseller.  Fie  recom- 
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mended  me  to  compose  for  the  journals, 
und  obtained  me  an  offer.  I  went  to 
work  very  patiently  for  a  short  time,  and 
contracted  some  agreeable  friendships 
with  gentlemen  whom  I  met  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  in  St.  James’s.  Still,  my  duns, 
though  I  paid  them  by  driblets,  were 
the  plague  of  my  life  :  I  confessed  as 
much  to  one  of  my  new  friends.  ‘  Come 
to  Bath  with  me,’  quoth  he,  ‘  for  a  week, 
and  you  shall  return  as  rich  as  a  Jew.’ 
I  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  to  Bath 
in  my  friend’s  chariot.  lie  took  the 
name  of  Lord  Dunshunner,  an  Irish  peer 
who  had  never  been  out  of  Galway,  and 
was  not  therefore  likely  to  be  known  at 
Bath.  He  took  also  a  house  for  a  year, 
filled  it  with  wines,  books,  and  a  side¬ 
board  of  plate  :  as  he  talked  vaguely  of 
setting  up  (at  the  next  parliament)  for 
the  town,  he  bought  these  goods  of  the 
townspeople,  in  order  to  encourage  their 
trade  ;  I  managed  secretly  to  transport 
them  to  London  and  sell  them  ;  and  as 
we  disposed  of  them  fifty  per  cent,  under 
cost  price,  our  customers,  the  pawn¬ 
brokers,  wrere  not  very  inquisitive.  We 
lived  a  jolly  life  at  Bath  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  departed  one  night  leaving 
our  housekeeper  to  answer  till  interro¬ 
gatories.  We  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  wear  disguises,  stuffed  ourselves  out, 
and  changed  the  hues  of  our  hair :  my 
noble  friend  was  an  adept  in  these  trans¬ 
formations  ;  and  though  the  police  did 
not  sleep  on  the  business,  they  never 
stumbled  on  us.  I  am  especially  glad 
we  were  not  discovered,  for  I  liked  Bath 
excessively,  and  I  intend  to  return  there 
some  of  these  days,  and  retire  from  the 
world — on  an  heiress  ! 

“  Well,  Paul,  shortly  after  this  adven¬ 
ture,  I  made  your  acquaintance.  I  con¬ 
tinued  ostensibly  my  literary  profession, 
but  only  as  a  mask  for  the  labours  I  did 
not  profess.  A  circumstance  obliged 
me  to  leave  London  rather  precipitately. 
Lord  Dunshunner  joined  me  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  D —  it,  instead  of  doing  any 
thing  there,  we  were  done. 

“  We  left  Edinburgh  with  very  long 
faces,  and  at  Carlisle  we  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  separate.  For  my  part,  I  went 
as  a  valet  to  a  nobleman  who  had  just 
lost  his  last  servant  at  Carlisle  by  a  fever : 
my  friend  gave  me  the  best  of  charac¬ 
ters  !  My  new  master  was  a  very  clever 
man.  He  astonished  people  at  dinner 
by  the  impromptus  he  prepared  at  break¬ 
fast  ; — in  a  word,  he  was  a  wit.  He 
soon  saw’,  for  he  was  learned  himself, 
that  1  had  received  a  classical  education, 
and  he  employed  me  in  the  confidential 
capacity  of  finding  quotations  for  him. 
I  classed  these  alphabetically,  and  under 
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three  heads  :  ‘  Parliamentary,  Literary, 
Dining  out.’  These  were  again  subdi¬ 
vided  into  ‘  Fine,’  ‘  Learned,’  and  ‘  Jocu¬ 
lar  ;  ’  so  that  my  master  knew7  at  once 
where  to  refer  at  once  for  genius,  wisdom, 
and  wit.  He  wavs  delighted  with  my 
management  of  his  intellects.  In  com¬ 
pliment  to  him,  I  paid  more  attention  to 
politics  than  I  had  done  before,  for  he 
wras  a  ‘  great  Whig,’  and  uncommonly 
liberal  in  every  thing — but  money  ! — 
Hence,  Paul,  the  origin  of  my  political 
principles  ;  and,  I  thank  Heaven,  there 
is  not  now  a  rogue  in  England  who  is  a 
better,  that  is  to  say,  more  of  a  moderate 
Whig  than  your  humble  servant !  I 
continued  wTith  him  nearly  a  year.  He 
discharged  me  for  a  fault  worthy  of  my 
genius, — other  servants  may  lose  the 
watch  or  the  coat  of  their  master ;  I 
went  at  nobler  game,  and  lost  him — his 
private  character  ! 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  w'as  enamoured  of  a  lady 
who  would  not  have  looked  at  me  as 
Mr.  Tomlinson  ;  so  I  took  my  master’s 
clothes,  and  occasionally  his  carriage, 
and  made  love  to  my  nymph,  as  Lord 

- .  Her  vanity  made  her  indiscreet. 

The  Tory  papers  got  hold  of  it ;  and  my 
master,  in  a  change  of  ministers,  was  de¬ 
clared  by  George  the  Third  to  be  ‘  too 
gay  for  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.’ 
An  old  gentleman  who  had  had  fifteen 
children  by  a  wife  like  a  Gorgon,  was 
chosen  instead  of  my  master ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  new  minister  was  a  fool  in 
his  public  capacity,  the  moral  public 
were  perfectly  content  with  him,  because 
of  his  private  virtues  ! 

“  My  master  was  furious,  made  the 
strictest  inquiry,  found  me  out,  and 
turned  me  out  too  ! 

“  My  last  situation  had  not  been  lu¬ 
crative  ;  I  had  neglected  my  perquisites, 
in  my  ardour  for  politics.  My  master, 
too,  refused  to  give  me  a  character : 
who  would  take  me  without  one  ? 

“  I  wras  asking  myself  this  melancholy 
question  one  morning,  when  I  suddenly 
encountered  one  of  the  fine  friends  I  had 
picked  up  at  my  old  haunt,  the  ordinary, 
in  St.  James’s.  His  name  was  Pepper. 

“  We  went  to  a  tavern,  and  drank  a 
bottle  together.  Wine  made  me  com¬ 
municative  :  it  also  opened  my  com¬ 
rade’s  heart.  He  asked  me  to  take  a 
ride  with  him  that  night  towards  Houns¬ 
low.  I  did  so,  and  found  a  purse.’’ 

“  How  fortunate  !  Where?  ’’ 

“  In  a  gentleman’s  pocket.  I  was  so 
pleased  with  my  luck,  that  I  went  the 
same  road  twice  a-week,  in  order  to  see 
if  I  could  pick  up  any  more  purses. 
Fate  favoured  me,  and  I  lived  for  a  long 
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time  the  life  of  the  ble.st.  Oh,  Paul,  you 
know  not— you  know  not  what  a  glorious 
life  is  that  of  a  highwayman ;  but  you 
shall  taste  it  one  of  these  days.  You 
shall,  on  my  honour. 

“  I  now  lived  with  a  club  of  honest 
fellows  :  we  called  ourselves  ‘  The  Ex¬ 
clusives,’  for  we  were  mighty  reserved  in 
our  associates,  and  only  those  who  did 
business  on  a  grand  scale  were  admitted 
into  our  set.  For  my  part,  with  all  my 
love  for  my  profession,  I  liked  ingenuity 
still  better  than  force,  and  preferred  what 
the  vulgar  called  swindling,  even  to  the 
high-road.  On  an  expedition  of  this 
sort,  I  rode  once  into  a  country  town, 
and  saw  a  crowd  assembled  in  one  cor¬ 
ner, — I  joined  it,  and, — guess  my  feel¬ 
ings  !  beheld  my  poor  friend,  Viscount 
Dunshunner,  just  about  to  be  hanged  ! 
I  rode  oft'  as  fast  as  I  could,— I  thought 
I  saw  Jack  Ketch  at  my  heels.  My 
horse  threw  me  at  a  hedge,  and  I  broke 
my  collar-bone.  In  the  confinement  that 
ensued,  gloomy  ideas  floated  before  me. 
I  did  not  like  to  be  hanged  ;  so  I  rea¬ 
soned  against  my  errors,  and  repented. 
I  recovered  slowly,  returned  to  town, 
and  repaired  to  my  cousin  the  book¬ 
seller.  To  say  truth,  I  had  played  him 
a  little  trick  :  collected  some  debts  of 
his  by  a  mistake — very  natural  in  the 
confusion  incident  on  my  distresses. — 
However,  he  was  extremely  unkind  about 
it,  and  the  mistake,  natural  as  it  was,  had 
cost  me  his  acquaintance. 

“  I  went  now  to  him  with  the  peniten¬ 
tial  aspect  of  the  prodigal  son,  and, 
’faith,  he  would  not  have  made  a  bad  re- 
resentation  of  the  fatted  calf  about  to 
e  killed  on  my  return  ;  so  corpulent 
looked  he,  and  so  dejected  !  ‘  Graceless 
reprobate  !  ’  he  began  ;  ‘  your  poor 

father  is  dead  !  ’  I  was  exceedingly 
shocked  ;  but — never  fear,  Paul,  I  am 
not  about  to  be  pathetic.  My  father 
had  divided  his  fortune  among  all  his 
children ;  my  share  was  500/.  The 
possession  of  this  sum  made  my  peni¬ 
tence  seem  much  more  sincere  in  the 
eyes  of  my  good  cousin ;  and  after  a 
very  pathetic  scene,  he  took  me  once 
more  into  favour.  I  now  consulted  with 
him  as  to  the  best  method  of  laying  out 
my  capital  and  recovering  my  character. 
We  could  not  devise  any  scheme  at  the 
first  conference  ;  but  the  second  time  I 
saw  him,  my  cousin  said  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  ‘  Cheer  up,  Augustus,  I 
have  got  thee  a  situation.  Mr.  Asgrave, 
the  banker,  will  take  thee  as  a  clerk. 
He  is  a  most  worthy  man  ;  and  having 
a  vast  deal  of  learning,  he  will  respect 
thee  for  thy  acquirements.’  The  same 
day  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Asgrave, 


who  was  a  little  man,  with  a  fine  bald 
benevolent  head  ;  and  alter  a  long  con¬ 
versation  which  he  was  pleased  to  hold 
with  me,  I  became  one  of  his  quill- 
drivers.  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but 
by  little  and  little,  I  rose  in  my  master’s 
good  graces  :  I  propitiated  him,  I  fancy, 
by  disposing  of  my  500/.  according  to  his 
advice.  He  laid  it  out  for  me,  on  what 
he  said  was  famous  security,  on  a  landed 
estate.  Mr.  Asgrave  was  of  social  habits : 
he  had  a  capital  house  and  excellent 
wines.  As  he  was  not  very  particular 
in  his  company,  nor  ambitious  of  visiting 
the  great,  he  often  suffered  me  to  make 
one  of  his  table,  and  was  pleased  to  hold 
long  arguments  with  me  about  the 
ancients.  I  soon  found  out  that  my 
master  was  a  great  moral  philosopher ; 
and  being  myself  in  weak  health,  sated 
of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  world,  in 
which  my  experience  had  forestalled  my 
years,  and  naturally  of  a  contemplative 
temperament,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
the  moral  studies  which  so  fascinated 
my  employer.  I  read  through  nine 
shelves  full  of  metaphysicians,  and  knew 
exactly  the  points  in  which  those  illus¬ 
trious  thinkers  quarrelled  with  each 
other  to  the  great  advance  of  the  science. 
My  master  and  I  used  to  hold  many  a 
long  discussion  about  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil ;  and  as  by  help  of  his  benevo¬ 
lent  forehead  and  a  clear  dogged  voice, 
he  always  seemed  to  our  audience  to  be 
the  wiser  and  better  man  of  the  two,  he 
was  very  well  pleased  with  our  disputes. 
This  gentleman  had  an  only  daughter, 
an  awful  shrew,  with  a  face  like  a 
hatchet  ;  but  philosophers  overcome 
personal  defects  :  and  thinking  only  of 
the  good  her  wealth  might  enable  me  to 
do  to  my  fellow- creatures,  I  secretly 
made  love  to  her.  You  will  say,  that 
was  playing  my  master  but  a  scurvy  trick 
in  return  for  his  kindness, — not  at  all, 
my  master  himself  had  convinced  me, 
that  there  was  no  such  virtue  as  grati¬ 
tude.  It  was  an  error  of  vulgar  moralists. 
I  yielded  to  his  arguments,  and  at  length 
privately  espoused  his  daughter.  The 
day  after  this  took  place,  he  summoned 
me  to  his  study.  ‘  So,  Augustus,’  said 
he  very  mildly,  ‘you  have  married  my 
daughter  :  nay,  never  look  confused  ;  I 
saw  a  long  time  ago  that  you  were  re¬ 
solved  to  do  so,  and  I  was  very  glad  of  it.’ 

“  I  attempted  to  falter  out  some¬ 
thing  like  thanks.  4  Never  interrupt 
me  !  ’  said  he.  I  had  two  reasons  for 
being  glad  :  first,  because  my  daughter 
was  the  plague  of  my  life,  and  I  wanted 
some  one  to  take  her  off  my  hands ; 
secondly,  because  I  required  your  as¬ 
sistance  on  a  particular  point,  and  I 
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could  not  venture  to  ask  it  of  any  one 
but  my  son-in-law.  In  fine,  I  wish  to 
take  you  into  partnership  !  !  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Partnership  !  ’  cried  I,  falling  on 
my  knees.  ‘  Noble — generous  man  !  ’ 

“  ‘Stay  a  bit,’  continued  my  father-in- 
law.  ‘  What  funds  do  you  think  requi¬ 
site  for  the  carrying  on  a  bank  ?  You 
look  puzzled  !  Not  a  shilling  !  You 
will  put  in  just  as  much  as  I  do.  You 
will  put  in  rather  more  ;  for  you  once 
ut  in  five  hundred  pounds,  which  has 
een  spent  long  ago.  I  don’t  put  in  a 
shilling  of  my  own.  I  live  on  my  clients, 
and  I  very  willingly  offer  you  half  of 
them  !  ’ 

“  Imagine,  dear  Paul,  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  my  dismay  !  I  saw  myself  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  hideous  shrew — son-in-law  to 
a  penniless  scoundrel,  and  cheated  out 
of  my  whole  fortune  ! 

“  As  Mr.  Asgrave  was  an  indolent 
man,  who  passed  his  mornings  in  specu¬ 
lations  on  virtue,  I  was  made  the  active 

Eartner.  I  spent  the  day  at  the  counting- 
ouse  ;  and  when  I  came  home  for  re¬ 
creation,  my  wife  scratched  my  eyes 
out.” 

“  Of  course  I  assumed,  in  all  my 
changes,  both  Aliases  and  Disguises. 
And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  marriage 
so  altered  me,  that  what  with  a  snuff- 
coloured  coat,  and  a  brown  scratch  wTig, 
with  a  pen  in  my  right  ear,  I  looked  the 
very  picture  of  staid  respectability.  My 
face  grew  an  inch  longer  every  day. 

“  Well,  we  went  on  splendidly  enough 
for  about  a  year.  Meanwhile  I  was 
wonderfully  improved  in  philosophy. — 
At  length,  unhappily  for  my  fame  (for 
I  contemplated  a  magnificent  moral  his¬ 
tory  of  man,  which,  had  she  lived  a  year 
longer,  I  should  have  completed),  my 
wife  died  in  child-bed.  My  father-in- 
law  and  I  were  talking  over  the  event, 
when  a  bit  of  paper,  sealed  awry,  was 
given  to  my  partner.  He  looked  over 
it — finished  the  discussion,  and  then  told 
me  our  bank  had  stopped  payment. — 
‘Now,  Augustus,’  said  he,  lighting  his 
pipe  with  the  bit  of  paper,  ‘  you  see  the 
good  of  having  nothing  to  lose  !  ’ 

“  We  did  not  pay  quite  sixpence  in 
the  pound  ;  but  my  partner  was  thought 
so  unfortunate  that  the  British  public 
raised  a  subscription  for  him,  and  he  re¬ 
tired  on  an  annuity,  greatly  respected, 
and  very  much  compassionated.  As  I 
had  not  been  so  well  known  as  a  moralist, 
and  had  not  the  prepossessing  advantage 
of  a  bald  benevolent  head,  nothing  was 
done  for  me,  and  I  was  turned  once  more 
on  the  wide  world,  to  moralize  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  My  cousin  the 
bookseller  was  no  more,  and  his  son  cut 


me.  I  took  a  garret  in  Warwick-court, 
and  with  a  few  books,  my  only  consola¬ 
tion,  1  endeavoured  to  nerve  my  mind  to 
the  future.  It  was  at  this  time,  Paul, 
that  my  studies  really  availed  me.  So 
soon  as  my  mind  had  made  the  grand 
discovery  which  Mr.  Asgrave  had  made 
before  me,  that  one  should  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  system — for  if  you  do  wrong,  it 
is  then  your  system  that  errs,  not  you — 
I  took  the  road,  without  any  of  those 
stings  of  conscience  which  had  hitherto 
annoyed  me  in  such  adventures.  I  formed 
one  of  a  capital  knot  of  ‘  Free  Agents,’ 
and  I  soon  rose  to  distinction  among 
them.  But  about  six  weeks  ago,  not 
less  than  formerly  preferring  by-ways  to 
highways,  I  attempted  to  possess  myself 
of  a  carriage,  and  sell  it  at  discount.  I 
was  acquitted  on  the  felony ;  but  sent 
hither  by  Justice  Burnflat  on  the  misde¬ 
meanor.  Thus  far,  my  young  friend,  hath 
as  yet  proceeded  the  life  of  Augustus 
Tomlinson.” 

Of  the  work  itself  we  need  say  only 
little,  since  it  must  already  be  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  novel-readers.  But 
it  will  not  only  delight  the  mere  novel- 
reader  ;  for  its  biting  satire,  and  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a 
philosophical  production. 

A  score  or  two  of  the  little  quips  of 
world-knowrledge,  picked  from  volumes 
1  and  2,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
present  sheet ;  and  we  are  sure  the 
reader  will  admire  their  raciness  and 
ready  humour.  How  poor  human  na¬ 
ture  is  tw'itted  and  tormented  writh 
such  stings:  why  !  th e furia  infernalis 
piercing  through  an  elderly  gentleman’s 
silk  stockings  in  hot  weather  is  nothing 
to  the  razor-edge  of  fine  satire.  Swift 
says  it  is  bandied  to  and  fro  like  a  ball ; 
but  it  must  cut  somewhere,  even  if  we 
do  not  show  the  blood. 


jgotts  of  a  &taUer. 


EMINENT  LAWYERS — INNS  OF  COURT. 

In  1578,  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  reader 
of  Lyon’s  Inn  ;  in  1602,  Selden  became 
a  member  of  Clifford’s  Inn;  in  1629, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  admitted  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  Lincoln’s  Inn;  in  1665,  North 
(Lord  Keeper  Guilford)  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple  ;  Jeffe¬ 
ries  studied  in  the  Inner  Temple,  with 
an  income  of  50/. ;  Somers  studied  in 
the  Temple,  and  in  the  early  years  of 
his  practice  netted  700/.  per  annum,  a 
very  considerable  sum  at  that  period  ; 
Murray  lived  at  No.  5,  King’s  Bench- 
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walk.  “  When  he  first  came  to  town,” 
says  Johnson,  “he  drank  champagne 
with  the  wits.’’  Pope  had  all  the  warmth 
of  affection  for  Murray :  one  of  his  bio¬ 
graphers  tells  us  that  “  one  day  he  was 
surprised  by  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  who  took  the  liberty  of  entering  his 
room  without  the  ceremonious  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  servant,  in  the  singular  act  of 
practising  the  graces  of  a  speaker  at  a 
glass,  while  Pope  sat  by  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  friendly  preceptor.”  Black- 
stone  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1741.  Lord  Thurlow  was  not  proud  of 
his  ancestry,  for  he  says,  “  there  were 
two  Thurlows  in  my  country — Thurlow 
the  secretary,  and  Thurlow  the  carrier  : 
I  am  descended  from  the  latter.”  He 
was  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  so 
poor  as  to  commence  his  circuit  without 
the  means  of  discharging  the  necessary- 
expenses  of  the  first  stage  ;  and  he  once 
contrived  to  reach  the  assize  town  by 
taking  a  horse  upon  trial.  He  had  a 
duel,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  with  Mr. 
Andrew  Stewart,  who  observes  that 
“  Thurlow  advanced  and  stood  up  to 
him  like  an  elephant.” 

Of  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Dunning’s 
life  few  details  have  been  preserved. 
The  assistance  afforded  him  by  his 
father  being  necessarily  very  small,  he 
was  compelled,  while  a  student,  to  live 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  At 
this  period  of  his  life  his  intimate  friends 
were  Mr.  Kenyon,  afterwards  Lord  Ken¬ 
yon,  and  the  celebrated  Horne  Tooke, 
then,  like  himself,  a  student  of  the  law. 
“  It  would  appear,”  says  the  biographer 
of  the  latter,  “  that  none  of  the  parties 
were  very  rich  at  this  period,  for  they 
lived  with  a  degree  of  frugality  that  will 
be  deemed  rather  singular,  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  future  wealth  and 
celebrity.  I  have  been  frequently  as¬ 
sured  by  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  dine  together  during 
the  vacation,  at  a  little  eating-house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chancery-lane,  for 
the  sum  of  seven-pence  halfpenny  each. 

<  As  to  Dunning  and  myself,’  added  he, 

‘  we  were  generous,  for  we  gave  the 
girl  who  waited  upon  us  a  penny  a  piece ; 
but  Kenyon,  who  always  knew  the  value 
of  money,  sometimes  rewarded  her  with 
a  halfpenny,  and  sometimes  with  a  pro¬ 
mise.’  ” 

Sir  William  Jones  was  admitted  of 
the  Temple  in  1770.  Dr.  Thackeray, 
his  master  at  Harrow,  said,  “  so  active 
was  the  mind  of  Jones,  that  if  he  were 
left  naked  and  friendless  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  would,  nevertheless,  find  the 
road  to  fame  and  riches.’’ 

Erskine  first  went  to  sea,  then  changed 


to  the  army ;  and  when  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  in  Minorca,  not  only  read  prayers, 
but  preached  two  sermons.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  he  entered  himself  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  studied  at  Gray’s  Inn. 
Abridged  from  Lives  of  Eminent  British 
Lawyers ,  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  vi. 


LACONICS. 

{Extracted  and  condensed  from  Paul 
Clifford.) 

Nothing  so  enrages  persons  on  whom 
one  depends,  as  any  expressed  deter¬ 
mination  of  seeking  independence. 

SMOKING. 

“  She  sought  out  another  pipe,  and, 
like  all  imaginative  persons  when  the 
world  goes  wrong  with  them,  consoled 
herself  for  the  absence  of  realities  by 
the  creations  of  smoke.” 

“  KNOCK  HIM  DOWN.” 

There  is  something  peculiarly  harsh 
and  stunning  in  those  three,  hard  — 
wirey — sturdy — stubborn  monosyllables. 
Their  very  sound  makes  you  double 
your  fist  if  you  are  a  hero  ;  or  your 
pace,  if  you  are  a  peaceable  man. 

SLANG  AND  SCOTCH. 

Tarpeia  was  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  ornaments  !  The  language 
of  the  vulgar  is  a  sort  of  Tarpeia  !  We 
could  readily  believe  some  gentler  beings 
of  the  softer  sex  rather  displeased  with 
the  tone  of  the  dialogue  we  have  given, 
did  we  not  recollect  how  delighted  they 
are  with  the  provincial  barbarities  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  whenever  they  meet 
them  poured  over  the  pages  of  some 
Scottish  storyteller.  As,  unhappily  for 
mankind,  broad  Scotch  is  not  yet  the 
universal  language  of  Europe,  we  sup¬ 
pose  our  countrywomen  will'not  be  more 
unacquainted  with  the  dialect  of  their 
own  lower  orders,  than  with  that  which 
breathes  nasal  melodies  over  the  para¬ 
dise  of  the  North. 

When  a  man  who  can  spell  comes  to  be 
hanged,  the  anti-educationists  accuse 
the  spelling-book  of  his  murder. 

The  only  person  to  whom  one  ever  puts 
a  question  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of 
receiving  a  satisfactory  answer  is  one’s 
self. 

Criticism  is  a  very  great  science,  and 
it  may  be  divided  into  three  branches, 
viz. — to  tickle,  to  slash,  and  to  plaster. 
To  slash,  is,  speaking  grammatically, 
to  employ  the  accusative,  or  accusing 
case  ;  you  must  cut  up  your  book  right 
and  left,  top  and  bottom,  root  and 
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branch.  To  plaster  a  book  is  to  employ 
the  dative,  or  giving  case,  and  you  must 
bestow  on  the  work  all  the  superlatives 
in  the  language,  you  must  lay  on  your 
praise  thick  and  thin,  and  not  leave  a 
crevice  untroweled.  But  to  tickle  is  a 
comprehensive  word,  und  it  comprises 
all  the  infinite  varieties  that  fill  the  in¬ 
terval  between  slashing  and  plastering. 
This  is  the  nicety  of  the  art. 

It  looks  handsome  now-a-days  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by  a  bailiff.  It  shows  one  had 
credit  once ! 

Though  hanging  is  a  bad  fate,  starving 
is  a  worse  ;  wherefore,  fill  your  glass, 
and  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  that 
great  donkey,  the  people,  and  may  we 
never  wrant  saddles  to  ride  it  ! — To  the 
great  donkey,  may  your  (y)  ears  be  as 
long  ! 

A  man  may  reasonably  boast  of  losing 
his  senses,  since  it  is  only  the  minority 
who  have  them  to  lose. 

Paul  had  formed  many  of  his  notions 
from  books,  and  he  had  the  same  fine 
theories  of  your  “moral  rogue,”  that 
possess  the  minds  of  young  patriots 
when  they  first  leave  college  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  think  integrity 
a  prettier  thing  than  office. 

ENGLISH  LAW. 

Paul  was  conducted  in  state  to  his  re¬ 
treat  (a  prison)  in  company  with  twro 
other  offenders,  one  a  middle-aged  man, 
though  a  very  old  “file,”  who  was  sen¬ 
tenced  for  getting  money  under  false 
pretences,  and  the  other  a  little  boy, 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  sleeping 
under  a  colonnade  :  it  being  the  especial 
beauty  of  the  English  law'  to  make  no 
fine-drawn  and  nonsensical  shades  be¬ 
tween  vice  and  misfortune  :  and  its  pecu¬ 
liar  method  of  protecting  the  honest 
being,  to  make  as  many  rogues  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  as  short  a  space  of  time. 

The  Tread-mill — an  admirably  just  in¬ 
vention,  by  which  a  strong  man  suffers 
no  fatigue,  and  a  weak  one  loses  his 
health  for  life. 

A  turnkey  does  not  care  in  the  least 
how  many  men  he  locks  up  for  an 
offence,  but  he  does  not  at  all  like  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  any  one  of  his 
flock,  to  see  that  the  offence  is  not 
committed. 

It  is  with  writers  as  with  strolling- 
players,  the  same  three  ideas  that  did  for 
Turks  in  one  scene,  do  for  Highlanders 
in  the  next. 


A  PRISON  CELL. 

A  sort  of  stone  box,  that  generally 
accommodates  three,  and — for  we  have 
measured  it,  as  we  would  have  measured 
the  cell  of  the  prisoner  of  Chillon,  just 
8  feet  by  6. 

Young  people  are  apt,  erroneously,  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wicked.  The  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection  is  so  called,  because  it  is  a  place 
wrhere  so  ridiculous  a  notion  is  invariably 
corrected. 

Paul,  w'hen  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
is  visited  by  Mrs.  Lobkins  :  “  they  met 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  like,  with  a  wall, 
or  rather  an  iron  gate  between  them.” 

“  O  Paul,  thou  hast  brought  thy  pigs 
to  a  fine  market.” 

“  ’Tis  a  proper  market  for  pigs,  for, 
of  all  others,  it  is  the  spot  where  a  man 
learns  to  take  care  of  lus  bacon.” 

Honour  to  king  and  country  means 
getting  rich  and  paying  taxes.  “  The 
more  taxes  a  man  pays,  the  greater  ho¬ 
nour  he  is  to  both.” 

By  prudence  and  exertion,  even  in  pri¬ 
sons,  where  a  man  cannot  turn  himself, 
he  may  manage  to  turn  a  penny. 

Here  is  a  pun  of  the  first  water : 
Lord  Mauleverer  suggested  to  Lord 
Dareville,  a  distinguished  gourmand, 
what  a  capital  thing  a  dish  all  fins,  (tur¬ 
bots’  fins)  might  be  made.  “Capital,” 
said  he,  with  rapture,  “  dine  on  it  with 
me  to-morrow.”  Lord  M.  agreed,  and 
the  next  day,  after  indulging  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  reverie  all  the  morning,  as  to  the 
manner  inw'hich  Dareville’s  cook  would 
accomplish  the  grand  idea,  the  nobles 
met.  Would  you  believe  it?  when 
the  cover  was  removed,  the  sacrilegious 
dog  of  an  Amphitryon  had  put  into  the 
dish  Cicero  de  finibus.  “  There  is  a 
work  all  fins  !”  said  he. 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH. 

The  veriest  urchin  that  ever  crept 
through  the  High-street,  Edinburgh,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  most  scientific 
of  Englishman.  With  us  it  is  art ;  with 
the  Scotch  it  is  nature.  They  pick  your 
pockets  without  using  their  fingers  for 
it ;  and  they  prevent  reprisal,  by  having 
nothing  for  you  to  pick. 

DISCONTENT. 

My  distress  almost  made  me  a  republi¬ 
can  ;  but,  true  to  my  creed,  I  must 
confess  that  I  would  only  have  levelled 
upwards.  I  equally  disaffected  the 
inequality  of  riches  :  I  looked  moodily 
on  every  carriage  that  passed :  I  even 
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frowned  like  a  second  Catiline,  at  the 
steam  of  a  gentleman’s  kitchen  ! 

Nothing  is  so  respectable  as  a.  long 
face  !  and  a  subdued  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance  is  the  surest  sign  of  commercial 
prosperity. 

You  have  no  idea  how  a  scolding  wife 
sublimes  and  rarities  one’s  intellect. 
Thunder  clears  the  air,  you  know  ! 

Showy  theories  are  always  more  seduc¬ 
tive  to  the  young  and  clever  than  sua- 
sive  examples,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
youthful  makes  them  better  pleased  by 
being  convinced  of  a  thing  than  by  be¬ 
ing  enticed  into  it. 

A  DARK  MORNING, - 

As  dark  as  if  all  the  negroes  of  Africa 
had  been  stewed  down  into  air. 

A  PUN. 

[Te  rediisse  incolumem  gaudeo,]  which 
being  interpreted,  means  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  get  back  safe  to  my  tea. 

There  is  only  one  difference  between 
the  clever  man  and  the  fool ;  the  fool 
says  what  is  false  while  the  colours  stare 
him  in  the  face  and  give  him  the  lie ; 
but  the  clever  man  takes,  as  it  were,  a 
brush,  and  literally  turns  the  black  into 
white,  and  the  white  into  black,  before 
he  makes  the  assertion,  which  is  then 
true.  The  fool  changes,  and  is  a  liar  ; 
the  clever  man  makes  the  colours  change, 
and  is  a  genius. 

Somehow  or  other,  young  people  of  the 
gentler  sex  are  rarely  ill-bred,  even  in 
their  eccentricities  ;  and  there  is  often 
a  great  deal  of  grace  in  inexperience. 

Opinions  are  like  trees  ;  if  they  can  be 
made  serviceable  by  standing,  don’t  part 
with  a  stick  ;  but  when  they  are  of  that 
growth  that  sells  well,  or  whenever  they 
shut  out  a  fine  prospect,  cut  them 
down,  and  pack  them  off  by  all  manner 
of  means. 

A  fine  lady  can  submit  to  more  hard¬ 
ships  than  her  woman  ;  and  every  gen¬ 
tleman  who  travels,  smiles  at  the  pri¬ 
vations  which  agonize  his  valet. 


®be  ©atljtver. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

About  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  in  a  meadow  near  the  public 
road,  stands  a  small  monumental  obelisk, 
which  was  raised  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Albert  Thura,  by  the  Crown 
Prince.  It  appears  by  the  inscription, 
that  during  the  heat  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  a  signal  was 


made  from  one  of  the  block  ships,  that 
all  the  officers  on  board  were  killed  ;  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  behaved  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  judgment  and  composure 
during  the  whole  of  that  terrific  and 
anxious  day,  and  was  giving  his  orders 
on  shore,  exclaimed,  “  Who  will  take 
the  command  ?”  The  gallant  Thura 
replied,  u  I  will,  my  prince,”  and  im¬ 
mediately  leaped  into  a  boat,  and  as  he 
was  mounting  the  deck  of  the  block 
ship,  a  British  shot  numbered  him 
amongst  the  dead,  and  consigned  his 
spirit  and  his  glory  to  immortality. 

W.  G.  C. 


PEMBROKESHIRE  WOMEN. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of 
the  Pembrokeshire  women,  who,  even 
in  the  midst  of  summer,  wear  a  heavy 
cloth  gown,  and  instead  of  a  cap,  a 
large  handkerchief  wrapt  over  their 
heads  and  tied  under  the  chin.  In  the 
other  parts  of  Wales,  the  women  as 
well  as  the  men  wear  large  beaver  hats, 
with  broad  brims  flapping  over  their 
shoulders.  H.  B.  A. 


SONNET 

Made  on  Isabella  Markhame,  when  I 
first  thoughte  her  fayre  as  she  stood 
at  the  Princesse’s  windowe  in  goodly e 
attyre,  and  talked  to  divers  in  the 
courte  yard. 

From  a  manuscript  of  John  Hari'ington , 
dated  1564. 

Whence  comes  my  love  ?  O  heart 
disclose, 

’Twas  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose. 
From  lips  that  spoyle  the  rubies  prayse, 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond  blaze. 
Whence  comes  my  love  as  freely  own. 

Ah  me  !  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushynge  cheek  speaks  modest 
mynde, 

The  lyps  befitting  words  most  kynde, 
The  eye  doth  tempte  to  love’s  desyre, 
And  seems  to  saye  ’tis  Cupid’s  fire, 

Yet  all  so  fayre  but  speake  my  moane, 
Sythe  noughte  dothe  saye  the  hearte  of 
stone. 

Why  thus  my  love,  so  kynde  bespeake, 
Sweet  lyppe,  sweet  eye,  sweet  blushyng 
cheek, 

Y et  not  a  hearte  to  save  my  payne, 

O  Venus  take  thy  gifts  again, 

Make  not  so  fayre  to  cause  our  moane, 
Or  make  a  hearte  that’s  lyke  our  own. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  L1MBIRD,  !43, 
Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House,)  London  ;  sold 
by  ERNEST  FLEISCHER,  626,  New  Market, 
Leipsic;  and  by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Temple  of  Vesta.  House  of  Rienzi.  Temp  Fortuna  Virilis. 


The  Engraving  exhibits  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of 

The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 

That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
And  set  the  nations  Iree — 

Yet  these  crumbling  ruins  are  even 
mighty  in  decay — 

Amid  the  domes  of  modern  hands, 

Amid  the  toys  of  idle  state. 

How  simply,  how  severely  great! 

The  site  of  the  above  ruins  is  that 
part  of  ancient  Rome,  which  was  called 
the  u  Pulchrum  littus or  “  beautiful 
shore,”  of  the  Tiber;  but  which  no 
longer  enjoys  or  merits  that  epithet.  In 
the  foreground  stands  the  ‘‘reputed” 
Temple  of  Testa.  We  say  “  reputed” 
because  there  have  been  many  and  fierce 
battles  among  antiquaries  about  the  dif¬ 
ferent  gods  and  goddesses  to  whom  this 
beautiful  temple  might,  could,  or  ought 
to  have  belonged.  “  But  at  present  the 
contest  seems  to  lie  between  Hercules 
and  Vesta.  The  goddess  has  at  least 
possession  in  her  favour,  and  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  her  ancient  rights  maintain 
that  hers  it  must  be,  because  it  was 
Vol.  xv.  2  A 


circular,  and  all  the  temples  of  Vesta 
were  circular  ;  and  because  it  had  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  temples  of  Vesta  alone 
had  windows  ;  and  because  it  had  an 
aperture  at  the  top,  and  no  other  temple 
had  an  aperture  at  the  top.  (Now,  you 
will  please  to  observe,  that  the  temple 
has  no  top  at  all.)  The  assailants,  on  the 
other  hand,  dispute  the  antiquity  of  the 
windows — deny  the  aperture  at  the  top 
— bring  Pliny  to  prove  that  the  temple 
of  Hercules  was  circular  also,  and  that 
it  stood  somewhere  hereabouts  —  and 
wonder  how  anybody  can  doubt  that 
this  is  the  temple  of  Hercules.”  Thus 
writes  the  very  naive  and  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
We  have  not  room  for  disputation 
about  the  identity  of  this  temple,  but 
the  summing-up  is  pretty  conclusive  : 
“  it  is,  I  think,  pretty  clearly  established, 
that  there  never  was  more  than  one  tem¬ 
ple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  and  that  this  is 
not  that  one.  Still,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  since  it  has  got  the  name  of  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  it  should  keep  it; 
especially  as  we  have  no  means  of  giving 
it  a  better,  and  never  can  know  what  it 
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is.  Be  it  wliat  it  may,”  continues  the 
same  writer,  “  it  is  beautiful.  It  is 
entirely  built  of  Parian  marble,  and  its 
portico  is  composed  of  a  circular  colon¬ 
nade  of  twenty  fluted  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns  ;  but  the  entablature  has  long 
since  disappeared ;  and  though  the 
French  removed  the  vile  modern  wall 
that  filled  up  the  intercolumniation,  the 
flat,  coarse  tiled  roof  that  still  rests 
upon  the  graceful  capitals,  destroys 
much  of  their  fine  effect.” 

“  Within  the  colonnade,  the  small 
circular  cella,  built  also  of  marble,  is  now 
converted  into  a  chapel,  dedicated  to 
‘  La  Madonna  dell’  Sole/  (the  Virgin 
of  the  Sun,)  a  curious  coincidence  with 
its  reputed  ancient  worship  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Goddess  of  Fire.  This  little  tem¬ 
ple  is  supposed,  from  its  style,  to  belong 
to  the  age  of  Domitianri’ 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Engraving 
stands  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis, 
now  known  as  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Egyzziaca.  The  author  already  quoted 
does  not,  however,  place  more  confidence 
in  the  reputed  dedication  of  this  temple 
than  he  felt  inclined  to  place  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Vesta. 

Fortuna  Virilis  consists  of  seven  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  which  have  formed  the 
side  of  the  temple,  and  which  are  ele¬ 
vated  on  a  high  stylobate ,  or  basement 
of  Tiburtine  stones,  half  sunk  in  the 
wall  that  fills  up  the  intercolumniations. 
The  four  columns  of  the  portico,  an¬ 
ciently  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  are 
now  concealed  by  the  end  wall  and  en¬ 
trance  of  the  church.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  volutes  are  angular  in 
these  columns,  which  is  generally  consi¬ 
dered  a  modern  innovation,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  only  instance  of  it  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Ionic.  The  solidity  and  plainness 
of  this  structure  have  induced  many  to 
consider  it  a  work  of  the  Republic  :  in 
which  they  pay  that  age  no  great  com¬ 
pliment,  for  Winkelmann  calls  it  “  II 
piU  peggio  di  tutti ,”  the  worst  of  all 
ancient  Roman  buildings.  If  really  re¬ 
publican,  however,  it  is  the  most  ancient 
temple  remaining  at  Rome.  All  the  rest 
are  unquestionably  of  the  empire,  and 
are  of  marble,  which  was  never  in  use 
till  the  age  of  Augustus.  That  it  alone 
is  of  stone,  may  therefore,  perhaps,  give 
some  countenance  to  the  belief  of  its 
higher  antiquity.* 

The  decayed  building  seen  nearly  in 
the  distance  is  the  house  of  Cola,  or 
Nicola  Rienzi,  but  somewhat  obstinately 
denominated  “  the  house  of  Pilate.”  It 
bears  a  Latin  inscription,  of  greater 

*  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Third 
Edit.  Vol.i.  p.370. 


length  than  interest.  The  story  of 
Rienzi  has  been  rendered  familiar  to 
the  English  reader  in  Miss  Mitford’s 
successful  tragedy,  embodying  the  prin¬ 
cipal  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious  Tribune.  We  gave  its  analysis  at 
page  232  of  vol.  xii.  of  the  Mirror,  to 
which  is  appended  a  slight  notice  of 
the  building,  introduced  in  the  annexed 
Engraving.  We  may,  however,  repeat, 
that  the  house  is  “  exactly  such  as  would 
please  the  taste  of  the  Roman  tribune, 
being  composed  of  heterogeneous  scraps 
of  ancient  marble,  patched  up  with  bar¬ 
barous  brick  pilasters  of  his  own  age.” 


MEMOIR  OF  A  MONKEY. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

The  facts  contained  in  the  following 
narrative  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind, 
that  in  order  to  place  them  on  perma¬ 
nent  record,  they  are  offered  to  you  for 
insertion  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that, 
so  far  from  any  of  the  incidents  related, 
being  at  all  exaggerated,  they  even  fall 
short  of  the  reality.  C.  P. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1830,  died 
much  lamented,  Jenny ,  a  favourite  ring¬ 
tailed  monkey,  aged  37  years  :  she  was 
brought  to  England  from  Oporto,  by 
George  Holland,  Esq.  son  of  Edmund 
Holland,  Esq.  of  Great  Bircham,  Nor¬ 
folk,  in  whose  family  she  resided  several 
j  ears,  and  afterwards  (and  till  her  death) 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Pullyn,  of  Beccles, 
Suffolk,  where  she  lived  twenty-two 
years  ;  her  sagacity  and  engaging  man¬ 
ners  attracting  the  notice  of  every  one. 
In  1814  she  removed  with  them  to  Yar¬ 
mouth,  and  then  appeared  first  to  suffer 
from  change  of  climate ;  and  indeed  it 
will  hardly  be  credited  the  extreme  heat 
she  could  endure  and  apparently  enjoy; 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  her 
life,  sitting  or  lying  almost  constantly  at 
the  back  of  the  kitchen  range,  where  it 
is  probable  a  small  saucepan  would  have 
boiled  ;  she  has  often  been  observed  to 
lie  on  the  top  of  the  fire  itself  when 
fresh  coals  have  been  put  on,  and  to 
warm  her  hands  and  arms  by  clasping 
them  round  a  teakettle  of  boiling  water. 
Her  hair,  which  in  her  youth,  was  very 
beautiful,  and  had  a  fine  musky  per¬ 
fume,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  her 
skin  so  much  scorched  and  hardened  by 
the  excessive  heat,  that  in  cold  weather 
she  would  frequently  lay  hot  cinders, 
which  she  took  from  the  fire,  on  her 
head,  and  suffer  them  to  roll  slowly 
down  her  back.  She  was  particularly 
fond  of  eggs,  and  would,  if  they  were 
left  on  the  fire,  take  them  out  of  the 
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water  when  boiling,  and  eat  them  very 
quickly,  lrom  a  dread  of  being  caught 
in  the  theft.  A  remarkable  instance 
occurred  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  she  must  have  sensibly  felt,  and 
also  remembered  a  chiding,  (for  no 
harsher  means  were  ever  used  to  correct 
her ;  )  she  was  one  day  very  troublesome, 
and  inclined  to  purloin  some  of  those 
favourite  delicacies  when  boiling  on  the 
fire,  when  she  was  threatened  by  the 
servant,  with  having  her  hands  scalded 
if  ever  she  committed  the  fault  again ; 
and  she  never  afterwards  attempted  to 
touch  one,  though  frequently  left  near 
her,  nor  was  she  ever  known  to  beg  for 
them  in  her  customary  way  of  clapping 
her  hands,  though  she  gladly  received 
them  when  offered.  In  short,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  an  accurate  description 
of  the  apparent  knowledge  she  possess¬ 
ed  without  seeming  to  exaggerate.  She 
endured  great  suffering  for  a  week  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  death,  and  her  illness  was 
as  remarkable  as  her  habits  when  in 
health  :  she  was  first  attacked  with  a 
restless  motion  as  if  catching  flies,  and 
holding  them  very  closely  in  her  right 
hand,  the  fingers  of  which  were  so  con¬ 
tracted  that  it  was  believed,  from  the 
agony  she  felt,  that  she  had  eaten  them 
off;  nor  was  it  till  after  her  death  that 
the  tips  of  the  nails  could  just  be  disco¬ 
vered,  and  they  appeared  as  if  slipped 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Until  the 
last  moment  of  her  existence,  she  was 
to  an  affecting  degree  sensible  of,  and 
particularly  grateful  for,  any  kindness 
and  attention  shown  her  ;  in  fact,  her 
manner  was  such  as  almost  to  make  one 
doubt  that  it  was  an  inferior  animal  to 
oneself  that  was  claiming  attention ; 
and  she  often  looked  despairingly  and 
intently  at  her  poor  hand,  and  endea¬ 
voured  much  to  use  the  other,  wrhich 
appeared  to  be  so  inconvenient  to  her 
that  she  was  obliged  to  be  fed. 

She  was  buried  in  the  garden  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  house  where  she  died,  and  the 
following  epitaph  was  written  by  a  friend, 
on  the  occasion  : — 

Here  a  long  cherished  being  shrouded  lies, 
Untaught  by  science,  yet  by  instinct  wise ; 
Object  full  twenty  years  of  daily  care, 
fed  by  those  hands  whose  kindness  made  no 
spare; 

Kindness  repaid  by  manners  fond  and  mild, 
Cunning  and  gay,  yet  docile  as  a  child. 

Not  woman,  man,  or  child  lies  buried  here, 

’Tis  Jenny,  the  poor  monkey,  claims  a  tear. 

THE  CORNISH  PIE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

J]v  your  pages  is  to  be  found  food  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  and 
physical  appetites  of  book-worms  of 


ooo 

every  age,  sex,  rank,  and  denomina¬ 
tion.  Nowr,  should  you  consider  the 
following  composition  worthy  of  admis¬ 
sion,  you  would  afford  many  of  the 
said  worms  the  means  of  gratifying,  in 
the  most  exquisite  manner,  their  gas¬ 
tronomic  propensities,  and  confer  an 
obligation  on  the  poor,  yet  indefatigable 
grub,  w'hose  good  fortune  it  has  been 
to  meet  with  this  valuable  production. 
Falmouth.  S.  Olive. 

While  Strangers  to  our  Countrie  thee  decrie. 

I’ll  sing  thy  Praise,  O  Veale  and  Parslie  Pye  ; 
And  if  the  Muse  her  kind  assistance  bringe. 

The  cause  from  whence  this  great  disguste  doth 
springe; 

Thy  properties,  and  manner  how  thou’rt  made, 
Forgive  me,  cooks,  if  1  youre  rightes  invade. — 
Of  Veale,  the  necke  l  wo’d  advise  to  take— 

The  Bones  will  alwayes  richest  gravie  make ; 
Then  cut  cache  joynte  asunder  : — if  you  add 
A  fowle  or  two,  the  plumpest  to  be  bad 
And  younge,  ’twill  much  improve  the  luscious 
feaste  ; 

I  from  experience  write,  Probalum  est. 

Sprinkle  a  little  salte,  but  my  advice 
Is  not  to  use  a  single  graine  of  spyce. 

Pick  clean  your  Parslie,  and  be  sure  beware 
Lest  any  other  kynde  of  Herbes  bee  there  ; 
They’ll  make  the  colore  of  the  liquor  greene, — 
Tho’  goode  to  taste  yet  not  soe  to  be  seene ; 
Scalde  it  tho’  younge,  but  more  if  olde,  and 
draine 

It  till  not  the  leaste  moisture  doth  remayne: 

Th’  ingredients  mix’d,  enclose  them  in  goode 
paste. 

And  in  the  oven  lette  the  whole  be  placed  ; 
Thence  taken,  in  the  cover  cutte  a  bole, 

Round,  square,  or  ovale,  but  by  no  meanes 
small, 

And  through  it  poure  goode  store  of  clouted 
creame 

Whylst  reeking  hctte,  and  quite  replete  with 
steame. 

Thus  till  the  creame  is  melled  let  it  lye, 

Then  up  to  table  serve  tbe  luscious  pye. 

Rut  ob  !  w'hal  numbers  shall  the  muse  employe. 
To  paynte  the  features  and  expresse  the  joye 
Of  those  who  bigge  with  expectation  wayte 
No  longer  now,  but  eye  the  dayntye  meate  ! 
Quieke  tbeyfalleto,  plate  after  plate  is  fynish’d ; 
One  empty ’d  soone,  is  soone  agayne  replenish’d  ; 
A  solemne  silence  rayues  as  stille  as  deathe. 

Nor  doe  they  but  to  swaliowe  drawe  their 
breathe. 

Nay  if  they  want  a  glasse  of  generous  wyne, 
They  nod  their  wants,  or  make  some  well 
knowne  syne. 

The  servants  who  behind  their  masters  wayte. 
Lick  their  moist  lippes  and  grudge  eache  bitte 
they  eate : 

Lickinge  and  grudginge,  are  alasse  !  in  vaine, 
For  onlie  half  pick’d  bones  and  broken  cruste 
remayne. 

Hard  fate  !  like  Tantalus  to  be  soe  neare 
Daynties  they  cannot  even  hope  to  share. 

But  be  contente—  there’s  meate  enough  ;  beside 
Your  master’s  table’s  always  well  supply’d. 

Ye  Citie  Magistrates,  no  longer  be 
So  fonde  of  Callipashe  and  Callipee  : 

Ev’n  Venison  haunches  would  neglected  lye, 
Were  you  so  happye  once  to  taste  this  pye; 

A  dish  that  does  excel  them  all  as  farre 
As  Sol  in  splendor  does  the  smallest  starre. 
Whence  does  the  great  aversion  then  arise 
To  this  and  manie  other  Cornisbe  Pyes  ? 

The  reason  is  (judge  you  if  goode  or  illej 
Folks  never  tasted  itte  and  never  will. 

Had  this  same  reason  been  at  all  tymes  goode 
Their  Nurses  milke  had  been  their  only  foode. 
Then  taste  and  trye,  and  never  more  abuse  itte, 
For  tasted  once  you’lle  never  more  refuse  itte. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  WANDERER,  NO.  2. 

A  Vision  of  Sat /tanas. 

“  No,  i!0  man  wist  whence  lie  did  come, 

No,  no  man  knew  where  he  had  gone.” 

Old  Play. 

Whoever  has  wandered  along  the 

southern  coast  of  the  county  of  C - , 

must  recollect  the  village  of  Torwithiel : 
the  long  straggling  street,  running  on 
one  side  of  a  romantic  vailey,  or  gorge, 
parallel  with  the  sea- — its  sides  thickly 
covered  with  copsewood,  save  when  a 
tall  pine  or  the  point  of  a  rock  jutted 
boldly  out  of  the  foliage  relieving  the 
uniformity — the  humble  church  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
near  the  brow  of  the  bold  towering 
rocks  which  crested  it,  as  lonely  a  place 
as  you  would  care  to  see  on  a  summer’s 
day,  or  pass  near  on  a  winter’s  night — 
the  remains  of  a  stronghold,  scarce  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  surrounding  cliffs, 
from  whence  the  distant  booming  of  the 
ocean  alternated  with  the  occasional 
murmuring  of  a  streamlet,  labouring 
through  its  rocky  bed  in  the  valley 
below — and  then  the  abrupt  and  un¬ 
looked  for  view  of  ocean,  on  reaching 
the  termination  of  the  valley,  with  the 
romantic  cove  and  snug  little  harbour 
lying  just  before  you — all  marked  the 
spot  as  one  deserving  a  niche  in  your 
recollection. 

The  observant  traveller  has  no  doubt 
remarked,  near  the  southern  end  of  this 
village,  a  two  story  tenement  of  wood 
and  stone,  with  the  high-peaked  roof  and 
projecting  windows  which  characterize 
the  architecture  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  rearing  its  head  above  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hamlets.  A  huge  horse-chestnut 
tree  stood  in  front,  almost  overshadowing 
the  whole  building,  which  was  flanked 
by  a  crazy  erection,  that  served  at  once 
for  barn,  stable,  and  cow-house.  A 
curious  effigy,  or  sign,  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  informed  you  that  this  was  the 
“  Ship-a-ground,”  wherein  ‘‘good  en¬ 
tertainment  for  man  and  horse”  was 
promised  by  Habbakuk  Sheepshanks. 
Our  host,  who  stood  “  six  feet  in  his 
stockings,”  had  a  sharp  pale  face,  and 
a  person  not  belying  his  name,  was  a 
descendant  of  Habbakuk  Read-the-word 
Sheepshanks,  an  “  unworthy  peacher  of 
the  word,”  about  the  year  of  grace  1647, 
who,  when  the  castle  was  besieged  and 
destroyed  by  the  parliamentary  forces, 
unfortunately  lost  his  life,  whilst  holding 
forth  on  an  inverted  barrel  to  a  party  of 
saintly  dragoons,  being  struck  with  a 
cannon-ball  so  that,  as  his  descendant 


says,  “  one  half  fell  one  way  and  one 
another.  ”  Mr.  Habbakuk  is  gifted 
with  an  interminable  fund  of  anecdote  ; 
and  the  place  is  chiefly  recalled  to  my 
remembrance  by  the  following  little  in¬ 
cident  :  I  wish  I  could  give  it  in  his  own 
words. 

The  borough  of  Torwithiel  had  not 
been  in  such  an  uproar  since  the  stirring 
times  of  the  civil  war.  Even  the  general 
election,  which  every  few  years  convulsed 
its  two  dozen  voters,  was  but  milk-and- 
water  in  its  effects,  compared  with  the 
present  panic.  The  Resurrectionists 
(driven  from  the  more  populous  dis¬ 
tricts)  had  been,  like  the  vulture,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  harvest  the  small-pox 
was  making  for  them,  and  carried  off 
the  bodies  of  the  ex-mayor  of  Mush- 
roomton,  and  others,  and  Mushroomton 
was  only  twenty  miles  distant.  Nothing 
else  was  talked  of  from  morning  till 
night.  Every  one  knows  that  a  very 
little  matter  often  makes  a  great  stir  in 
a  very  large  community. — the  effect  may 
therefore  be  imagined  in  one  containing, 
by  the  last  census,  391  souls  ;  for  save 
when  the  post  brought  the  county  paper 
once  a  week  to  the  club  at  the  Ship-a¬ 
ground  (for  even  clubs  had  found  their 
way  here),  its  inhabitants  had  little  to 
think  or  talk  about  but — themselves. 
The  reader  is  apt  to  associate  with  the 
mention  of  mayors,  and  boroughs,  and 
elections,  a  vision  of  gilt  coaches,  pro¬ 
cessions,  mobs,  or  hustings.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  well-recorded  fact,  that  previous 
to  a  late  election,  on  the  candidate  send¬ 
ing  for  the  mayor  of  Torwithiel,  that 
worthy  dignitary  was  found  busily  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  ladder,  in  the  undignified 
employment  of  plastering  a  house !  — 
nay,  I  could  tell  more  frightful  things  of 
the  portreeves  (mayors)  of  Wales. 

One  evening,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  October — we  will  not  stand  on 
dates — the  parlour  of  the  Ship  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  six  of  the  principal  individuals  of 
the  borough.  In  pursuance  of  a  public 
meeting,  they  had  adjourned,  by  a  law 
“  made  and  provided  ”  in  such  cases,  to 
dine  at  the  Ship,  and  to  appoint  proper 
persons  to  watch  the  churchyard  that 
same  night.  The  parlour  in  question 
served  for  dining,  smoking,  dancing, 
election,  and  travellers’  room,  in  default 
of  a  better  ;  and  the  capacious  seats  on 
each  side  of  the  jaws  of  the  fire-place, 
which  would  have  put  to  shame  three  of 
our  modern  ones,  shook  again  with  the 
mirth  which  good  cheer  (particularly 
when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  parish) 
rarely  fails  to  produce.  It  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  dusk,  and  the  weather,  which 
was  cold  and  cloudy,  threatened  to  turn 
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out  tempestuous,  which  the  fitful  gusts 
ot  wind,  and  occasional  pattering  of  a 
lew  big  drops  of  rain  on  the  windows, 
seemed  to  confirm.  The  company  had 
just  finished  their  first  glass  of  punch, 
had  lighted  their  pipes,  and  were  listen¬ 
ing  to  an  oft  told  tale  of  the  civil  wars 
from  Mr.  Habbakuk  Sheepshanks,  when 
they  were  aroused  by  the  noise  of  a 
horse’s  hoofs  on  the  pavement  before 
the  door.  Leaving  his  ancestor  in  a 
icrilous  situation,  out  sallied  the  land- 
ord,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  crowded 
to  the  window,  to  have  a  view7  of  that 
unusual  sight — a  stranger.  A  tall  man, 
enveloped  in  an  immense  blue  great 
coat,  with  an  “ocean”  of  cape,  wras  in 
the  act  ot  dismounting  from  a  large,  raw7- 
boned,  grey  horse.  After  giving  a  look 
at  the  stable,  in  another  minute  he 
strided  up  the  parlour,  coat  and  all,  and 
seating  himself  sans  ceremonie  between 
the  parson  and  the  coast-watcher,  re¬ 
plied  to  a  question  from  our  host  as  to 
nis  dinner — “Exactly  so.”  He  still  kept 
on  his  mountain  of  coat ;  and  now  he 
was  stationary,  you  saw  at  once  there 
was  something  very  odd  about  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  might  have  been  fifty,  or 
thereabouts  ;  and  his  large  shaggy  eye¬ 
brows,  long  sharp  nose,  dark  complexion, 
and  deep-set  eyes,  which  glared  with  a 
strange  wild  appearance,  had  something 
about  them  which  gave  you  no  desire  to 
look  a  second  time  ;  while  his  beard 
might  have  rivalled  in  its  tints  that  of 
Bluebeard  himself.  All  further  scru¬ 
tiny  was  precluded  by  the  ample  folds  of 
his  coat.  It  was  evident  the  appearance 
of  the  stranger  cast  a  sort  of  chill  over 
the  company.  By  wray  of  breaking  the 
ice,  how7ever,  the  mayor  made  a  casual 
remark  on  his  good  fortune,  in  getting 
so  comfortably  sheltered  from  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather.  N owr  the  mayor  was 
a  pompous,  portly,  little  man — a  sort  of 
Falstatl’in  little — the  rotundity  of  whose 
face  and  person  would  have  been  credita¬ 
ble  even  to  a  metropolitan  corporation. 
He  had  once  been  a  mining  agent,  and, 
the  w'orld  said,  had  ruined  by  his  schemes 
no  less  than  three  companies;  and  though 
his  utterance,  owing  to  an  attack  of  pa¬ 
ralysis,  was  difficult  and  indistinct,  like 
most  members  of  the  aldermanic  body,  a 
deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
borough  was  constantly  visible.  After 
seating  himself  at  the  table,  the  stranger 
rivetted  his  little  wild  eyes  on  his  wor¬ 
ship,  and  gave  his  former  laconic  an¬ 
swer — “Exactly  so.”  The  little  man 
started  and  nudged  his  neighbour  ;  the 
churchwarden  pinched  the  toes  oi  the 
coast-wutcher ;  he  in  his  turn  pushed 
the  parson.  This  was  the  second  time 


those  identical  w'ords  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  close  to — nay,  in  their  ears  ; 
yet  there  the  speaker  sat,  full  three 
yards  off.  “J)o  you  see  his  great  coat.'” 
whispered  the  mayor.  “  And,  ye  gods, 
how  he  eats!”  said  the  parson.  The 
stranger  wras  certainly  devouring  the  re¬ 
past  at  a  prodigious  rate.  After  dis¬ 
patching  the  better  part  of  a  cold  round 
of  beef,  without  speaking  of  about  a 
loaf  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  sundries,  he 
at  last  paused.  The  parson,  taking  a 
huge  pinch  of  snuff,  ventured  to  break 
the  silence.  “  Ahem  !  I  should  guess 
you  have  travelled  some  distance  to-day, 
sir?” — “  Umph  !  ”  replied  the  man  in 
blue,  “  your  guess  is  not  far  off  the 
mark.”  They  started  as  if  they  had 
received  an  electric  shock  :  his  answer 
again  tolled  deep  in  their  ears.  “De¬ 
cidedly  strange!”  muttered  the  whole 
party  in  a  breath.  “  Arrah  !  by  my 
sowl  and  St.  Patrick  !”  said  the  coast- 
watcher,  “  bud  these  are  quare  times  to 
be  thravelling  about,  sir — I’m  thinking 
you’re  a  stranger  hereabouts  ?  ”  The 
imperturbable  stranger  pulled  out  a  long 
hookah  and  pouch  of  tobacco,  and  cast¬ 
ing  a  glance  by  no  means  of  a  pleasant 
nature  on  the  querist,  said — “  Exactly 
so :  and  what  of  that,  are  not  you  also  a 
stranger?”  This  was  the  fact;  but 
how  did  the  traveller  know  it  ?  Nobody 
cared  to  question  him  a  third  time.  He 
soon  proved  he  could  smoke  on  as  large 
a  scale  as  he  could  eat.  There  he  sat ; 
puff — puff- — puff' ;  never  did  man  raise 
such  a  smoke  before  :  indeed,  it  gave  a 
character  of  vastness  and  indistinctness 
to  his  tall  blue  figure,  which  amplified  it 
to  an  unpleasant  degree. 

A  short  time  before,  the  watch  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  churchyard  came  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  instructions  ;  but  the  thoughts 
of  the  committee  wrere  rivetted  on  the 
motions  of  the  stranger.  One  night  could 
make  no  difference,  therefore  the  matter 
was  postponed  till  “  to-morrow.” 

Our  friend  of  the  Emerald  Isle  wras 
emboldened  to  ask  the  guest  if  he  was 
going  to  the  Land’s  End  ?  At  this 
instant  the  clock  struck  ten  ;  —  the 
stranger  started  up,  pulling  his  great 
coat  close  around  him,  and  giving  the 
fire  a  stir  that  sent  ten  thousand  sparks 
up  the  chimney,  replied — “  Precisely,  I 
am  going  over  the  Land’s  End!”  In 
another  minute  they  heard  his  heavy  foot 
ascending  the  stairs  to  his  bed-room. 
No  sooner  w^as  his  door  closed,  than  the 
pent  up  curiosity  of  the  party  found  vent 
together  :  every  circumstance  was  dwelt 
upon  with  the  most  minute  accuracy. 
“  There  is  something  not  right  about 
him,”  said  the  parson  in  a  whisper,  “I 
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felt  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  when  he 
sat  near  me.”  “And  I,”  added  the 
doctor,  “  thought  his  little  glaring  eyes, 
peering  out  through  the  smoke,  looked 

for  all  the  world  like  the  de - .  ” 

“  Hush  !  ”  cried  our  landlord,  “  he  is 
coming  down  again  !  ”  But  the  noise 
was  caused  by  his  movements  in  the 
room  above. 

The  night  wras  very  stormy.  The 
old  sign  creaked  and  groaned,  amid  the 
howling  and  whistling  of  the  wind,  as  if 
it  would  fall  from  its  hinges,  and  ever 
and  anon  there  came  a  gust  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  shake  the  old  tenement  to  its 
foundations  ;  and  at  every  fitful  pause  in 
the  storm,  noises  in  the  room  above  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  was  not  yet  gone  to  rest. 
They  drew  their  seats  closer  round  the 
wood-fire,  which  had  burnt  low  unper¬ 
ceived. 

“  On  my  say-so,  I  don’t  like  to  say  an 
ill  word  of  my  customers,  but  an  I  spoke 
my  mind,”  said  Habbakuk,  dropping 
his  voice  into  a  whisper,  a  I  guess  all 
is  not  right  above .  I  asked  him  three 
times  to  pull  off  his  big  coat,  —  but, 
Molly,  wench,  the  fire  is  going  out : 
will  you  charge  your  glasses  again, 
gentlemen  ?”  ■  “  By  the  powers  !  ” 

exclaimed  the  coast- watcher,  “  he  must 
be  a  smuggler  !  ’’ — and  the  stranger’s 
apparent  knowledge  of  him,  and  pri¬ 
vate  information  of  an  intended  run, 
seemed  to  favour  the  conjecture.  It 
was  during  the  agitating  period  of  radi¬ 
calism .  “I  have  it,”  cried  the  parson, 
“  this  fellow  must  be  a  leader  of  the 
radicals,  and  his  speech  about  going 
over  the  Land’s  End  may  mean  flying 
the  country.”  On  referring  to  the  last 
number  of  the  county  paper,  they  found 
a  considerable  reward  had  been  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  a  person  resem¬ 
bling  the  strange  guest  in  figure.  The 
night  was  slipping  fast  away — he  might 
get  away  early  ;  and  his  strange  de¬ 
meanour,  equivocal  answers,  and  suspi¬ 
cious  appearance,  with  a  reward  glit¬ 
tering  in  their  eyes,  determined  them  on 
taking  the  bold  step  of  placing  him 
under  arrest,  should  he  fail  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  himself. 

The  stranger  had  been  still  for  some 
time;  it  was  therefore  judged  advisable 
to  practise  a  coup-de-main,  and,  seven 
in  number,  they  issued  on  tiptoe  to 
storm  the  enemy’s  camp.  They  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and 
the  parson,  leaving  the  exciseman  in  his 
rear,  made  a  couple  of  steps  towards 
the  door  of  the  bed-room,  when  a  heavy 
step  was  heard.  At  this  indication  of 
the  enemy,  (like  many  a  better  man)  his 
courage  failed  him ;  a  disagreeable  re¬ 


collection  of  the  smell  of  sulphur  ob¬ 
truded  itself  on  the  mind  ; — besides,  the 
parson  bethought  himself  that  he  was 
next  the  enemy,  and,  wheeling  suddenly 
round,  he  almost  overturned  the  excise¬ 
man,  letting  fall  the  candlestick  in  his 
haste,  which  left  the  whole  party  enve¬ 
loped  in  darkness,  save  the  uncertain 
light  afforded  by  the  moon,  which  waded 
through  thick  masses  of  fleecy  clouds. 
The  noise  of  the  stranger’s  feet  grew 
nearer  and  more  rapid.  This  fresh 
disaster,  and  the  movements  of  their 
leader,  served  to  accelerate  the  panic  of 
the  heroes  in  the  rear.  But  it  was  too 
late — the  enemy  was  upon  them  in  a 
twinkling.  The  parson  was  trampled 
under  foot,  roaring  out  as  fast  as  his  fear 
would  permit — “Avaunt,  Sathanas  !  I 
conjure  thee  !  Conjurissimo  tibi ,  &c.” 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  exciseman  top¬ 
pled  down  those  on  the  stairs,  who  were 
rolled  over  in  their  confusion  by  the 
stranger  in  his  descent,  like  so  many 
ninepins.  Before  they  recovered  them¬ 
selves,  the  noise  of  a  horse’s  hoofs,  in 
rapid  retreat,  told  them  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  pursuit,  had  they  been  so  in¬ 
clined. 

“  The  first  news  we  heard  in  the 
morning,”  said  he  of  the  Ship,  con¬ 
cluding  his  narration,  “  was,  that  the 
churchyard  had  been  harried  during  the 
night,  and  the  bodies  of  one  of  our 
aldermen  and  a  child,  only  two  days  un¬ 
der  ground,  carried  off*.  The  object  of 
the  chap  in  the  blue  coat  in  coming  to 
the  Ship-a-ground,  w7as  nathless  to  spy 
how  the  land  lay  ;  and  he  would,  I’ll  be 
bail,  have  decamped  sooner  had  our 
watch  been  appointed.  My  stars  !  it 
has  been  a  sore  subject  in  the  borough 
ever  since,  howsomever  ;  and  though 
the  rascal  cheated  me  of  his  reckoning, 
yet  the  gentlemen  paid  me  that,  like,  to 
keep  dark  on  the  matter.  They  say  he 
was  a  ventriloquizzard 

Vyvyan. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

Of  the  principal  Geographical  Discove¬ 
ries  of  Modern  European  Nations. 

( Concluded  from  page  1 66.) 

1553 — White  Sea.  This  sea,  which  had 
not  been  visited  since  the  time  of  Alfred, 
was  now  supposed  to  be  discovered  by 
Chancellor,  the  English  navigator. 

Nova  Zernbla,  discovered  by  Wil¬ 
loughby,  an  English  seaman. 

1575 — Solomon's  Isles,  discovered  by 
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Mendnna,  a  Spaniard,  sent  by  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Peru. 

1576. — Frobisher's  Strait ,  discovered 
by  the  English  navigator  whose  name  it 
bears. 

Greenland,  further  explored  by  Fro¬ 
bisher,  who  also  penetrated  further  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Labrador. 

1577  —  New  Albion ,  discovered  by 
Drake,  who  was  the  second  to  attempt 
a  voyage  round  the  world,  which  he  per¬ 
formed  in  three  years. 

1580 — Siberia,  discovered  by  Yermak 
Timopheievitch,  Chief  of  Cossacks. 

1587 — Davis’s  Strait,  discovered  by 
the  English  navigator  whose  name  it 
bears,  in  his  voyage  for  the  discovery  of 
a  north-wrest  passage. 

1594 — Falkland  Islands,  discovered 
by  the  English  navigator  Hawkins. 

1595.  —  Marquesas,  discovered  by 
Mendana,  a  Spaniard,  on  his  voyage 
from  Peru,  to  found  a  colony  in  the 
Solomon  Isles. 

Solitary  Island,  discovered  by  Men¬ 
dana  on  the  abovenamed  voyage. 

1606 —  Archipelago  del Espirito  Santo, 
discovered  by  Guiros,  a  Portuguese,  sent 
from  Peru.  These  islands  are  the  Cy¬ 
clades  of  Bougainville,  and  the  New 
Hebrides  of  Cook. 

Otaheite ,  supposed  to  be  discovered 
by  Guiros,  who  named  it  Sagittaria. 

1607- 3610 — Hudson’s  Bay,  discover¬ 
ed  by  the  celebrated  English  navigator 
Hudson,  on  his  third  voyage.  Venturing 
to  pass  the  winter  in  this  Bay  on  his 
fourth  voyage,  he  was,  with  four  others, 
thrown  by  his  sailors  into  a  boat,  and 
left  to  perish. 

1607 — Chesapealc  Bay,  discovered  by 
John  Smith. 

1615 —  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  discover¬ 
ed,  wdth  the  island  of  Staten  on  the  east, 
by  Le  Maire,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
and  Schouten,  a  merchant  of  Horn. 

1616 —  Cape  Horn,  doubled  by  Le 
Maire  and  Schouten,  Dutch  navigators, 
who  called  it  after  the  towm  of  which 
Schouten  was  a  native.  These  enter¬ 
prising  men  performed  a  voyage  round 
the  w'orld  in  about  twro  years. 

1616 — Van  Dieman’s  Land,  discover¬ 
ed  by  the  Dutch. 

1616 — Baffin’s  Bay,  discovered  by 
William  Baffin,  an  Englishman.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  discovery  were 
much  doubted,  till  the  expeditions  of 
Iloss  and  Parry  proved  that  Baffin  was 
substantially  accurate  in  his  statement. 

1 6 .‘16 — Frozen  Ocean.  In  this  year 
the  Russians  discovered  that  this  ocean 
washed  and  bounded  the  north  of  Asia. 
The  first  Russian  ship  sailed  down  the 
Lena  into  this  sea. 
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1642 — New  Zealand,  w'ith  the  southern 
part  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  discovered 
by  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator. 

1654 — Bourbon,  Isle  of,  occupied  by 
the  French. 

1673 — Louisiana,  discovered  by  the 
French.  This  country  received  its  name 
from  La  Salle,  a  Frenchman,  who  ex¬ 
plored  the  Mississippi,  in  1682. 

1686 — Easter  Island,  discovered  by 
Roggewrein,  a  Dutch  navigator. 

1690 — Kamschatka,  the  principal  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Russians  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  discovered  by  a  Cossack  chief, 
Morosko.  The  country  wras  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  Russians  in  1697* 

1692  —  Japan.  Carefully  visited  by 
Kemfer,  a  German. 

1699 — New  Britain.  This  island,  and 
the  straits  which  separate  it  from  New 
Guinea,  discovered  by  Dampier.  This 
enterprising  seaman  made  a  voyage 
round  the  world  at  the  period  of  this 
discovery. 

1711 — Kurile  Isles,  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  The  people  of  these  islands, 
wrhich  are  twenty-one  in  number,  still 
pay  tribute  to  Russia.  They  are  prin¬ 
cipally  volcanic. 

1728 — Behring’s  Strait,  explored  and 
designated  by  a  Danish  navigator  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  whose  name  it  bears. 
Behring  thus  established  that  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  Asia  and  America  are  not  united, 
but  are  distant  from  'each  other  about 
thirty-nine  miles. 

1728 — Kamschatka,  ascertained  by 
Behring  to  be  a  peninsula. 

1741 — Aleutian  Isles,  on  the  coast  of 
North  America,  discovered  by  Behring. 
A  more  accurate  survey  of  these  islands 
was  made  under  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  Captains  Billing  and  Sarytchef, 
from  1781  to  1798. 

1765 — Duke  of  York’s  Island,  disco¬ 
vered  by  Byron. 

Isles  of  Danger,  discovered  by  Byron. 

1767 —  Otaheite,  discovered  by  Wallis. 

1768 —  Cook’s  Strait,  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  on  his  first  voyage  round 
the  World,  which  occupied  from  1768  to 
177L 

1770 — New  South  Wales,  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook. 

1772 — Island  of  Desolation,  the  first 
land  south  of  India,  discovered  by  Ker¬ 
guelen,  and  called  by  his  name.  Subse¬ 
quently  called  the  Island  of  Desolation 
by  Captain  Cook. 

1774 — New  Caledonia,  discovered  by 
Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  1772 — 1775. 

1778 — Icy  Cape,  discovered  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook. 

1778 — Sandwich  Islands,  discovered 
by  Cook  in  his  third  voyage,  which  com- 
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menced  in  1776.  He  lost  his  life  in 

1779. 

1797 — Bass's  Straits.  Mr.  Bass,  sur¬ 
geon  of  H.M.S.  Reliance,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Western  Port,  in  a  small  open 
boat,  from  Port  Jackson,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  a  Strait  existed  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman’s 
Land.  In  1799,  Lieutenant  Flinders 
circumnavigated  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
and  named  the  Strait  after  Mr.  Bass. 

1804,  5,  6 — Missouri  explored  to  its 
sources  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
and  the  origin  and  source  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  ascertained. 

1819 — Barrow's  Straits ,  discovered 
by  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  penetrated  as 
far  as  Melville  Island,  in  lat.  74'  26"  N. 
and  long.  113'  47"  W.  The  Strait  was 
entered  on  the  3rd  of  August.  The 
lowest  state  of  the  thermometer  was  55° 
below  Zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

1819 — New  Sout/v  Shetland ,  disco¬ 
vered  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  brig  William, 
bound  to  Valparaiso. 

1819-1 822  —  North  America ,  The 
northern  limits  of,  determined  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Franklin,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River  to  Cape  Turnagain. 

1821 — Asia,  The  northern  limits  of, 
determined  by  Baron  Wrangel. 

1825-6 — North  America,  Franklin’s 
second  expedition,  in  which  the  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Coppermine 
and  M‘Kenzie’s  rivers,  and  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  to  149|  W. 
long,  were  discovered. 

1 827 — North  America.  In  August  of 
this  year,  Captain  Reechey,  in  H.M.S. 
Blossom,  discovered  the  coast  from  Icy 
Cape  to  Point  .Barrow,  leaving  about 
14(3  miles  of  coast  unexplored  between 
this  Point  and  Point  Beechey.  Point 
Barrow  is  in  156|°  W.  long.  —  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  Almanack  for  1830. 


TOUR  TO  THE  LAKES. 


Reader,  gentle,  simple,  and  sight-lov¬ 
ing;. — only  think  ot  the  crushing  con¬ 
certs  of  the  London  season  in  May — 
the  Opera  House  open  morning,  noon, 
and  night,— and  about  fifty  exhibitions 
in  this  great  town — and  you  will  soon 
“run  the  giddy  round,”  and  long  to 
practise  stile-vaulting  in  the  green  fields 
and  pure  atmosphere  of  the  country. 
But  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  fa¬ 
shionable  horrors  of  London  to  give  the 
reader  a  gusto  for  “  the  Lakes.’’  Yet 
we  must  mention  a  pretty  little  Guide 
just  published  by  Mr.  Leigh,  in  terms 
of  high  commendation.  Our  friend, 


Dr.  Robinson,  of  Clifton,  is  entitled  to 
all  praise  for  his  important  octavo  vo¬ 
lume  on  the  scenery  of  the  Lakes, 
which  the  tourist  may  read  in  his  closet 
on  his  return  home.  We  likewise  che¬ 
rish  the  best  feelings  towards  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  unassuming  little  book, 
which  is  all  poetry  and  nature,  and  may 
be  read  a  score  of  times.  But  Mr. 
Leigh’s  Guide  partakes  more  of  the 
business  of  tourists,  and  is  more  of  a 
fingerpost  book,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
so  commonplace  an  epithet  for  a  literary 
production.  It  is  divided  into  little 
journeys  or  excursions,  plans  of  tours, 
&c.,  and  moreover  has  a  Table  of  the 
heights  of  the  Mountains  and  Lakes, 
and  a  Glossary  of  Provincialisms.  It 
has  a  Map  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole 
sheet  of  The  Mirror,  and,  we  had  al¬ 
most  said,  as  full  of  names.  There  are 
besides,  page  maps  of  Windermere, 
Grassmere,  Rydal,  and  Langdale,  Der- 
wentwater,  and  Borrowdale,  and  Ulls- 
water.  The  descriptive  letter-press  is 
briefly,  but  very  neatly  written.  Some  of 
the  sketches  are  from  distinguished  pens, 
as  a  view  of  Windermere,  by  Mr.  Young 
— Grassmere,  by  Gray — Derwentwater, 
by  Pennant — Skiddaw,  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
— the  Vale  of  Lorton,  by  Gilpin — UUs- 
water,  by  Gray,  <fec. 

& 

CUMBERLAND,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

New  South  Wales  has  been  divided 
into  ten  provinces,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  Cumberland.  This  pro¬ 
vince,  which  was  the  first  settled,  and 
contains  the  capital  of  New  South 
Wales,  extends  about  fifty  miles  along 
the  shore,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
HawTkesbury  River  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Illawarra  Forest.  Its 
greatest  breadth  may  be  estimated  at 
about  forty  miles.  Although  fertility 
be  not  the  general  characteristic  of 
Cumberland,  certain  portions  of  it,  as 
the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  River, 
and  the  Cow  Pasture  Plains,  are  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  richness,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country,  rising  into 
gentle  hills,  and  studded  with'  elegant 
villas,  is  luxuriant  and  picturesque.  It 
is  not  in  general  so  picturesque  and  ro¬ 
mantic  as  is  imagined  at  home,  though 
the  scenery  is  sometimes  very  fine.  The 
traveller  has  to  go  many  miles  through 
woods,  even  in  the  located  districts, 
without  seeing  any  traces  of  human  ha¬ 
bitations  ;  and  when  he  approaches  a 
settled  place,  he  most  frequently  dis¬ 
covers  a  house  with  a  few  straggling 
small  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  acres  of  cleared  or  partially 
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cleared  land,  surrounded  by  intermin¬ 
able  lorests.  Occasionally  dwellings  of 
more  imposing  exterior,  with  farms, 
out-houses,  cfec.  ?is  in  England,  are  met 
with,  in  tine  situations,  commanding 
views  beyond  the  surrounding  woodland; 
but  very  few  ot  these  are  found  twenty 
miles  Irom  Sydney.  Where  the  soil  is 
pretty  good,  it  is  lightly  timbered,  oc¬ 
casionally  resembling  a  gentleman's 
park  ;  but  the  traveller  soon  loses  this 
idea  on  finding  no  mansion  at  the  end 
of  the  scene.  In  fact  he  plods  on  all 
day  from  park  to  park,  as  it  were,  and 
lies  down  at  night,  with  his  horse 
tethered  beside  him,  near  some  pool 
of  water.  He  there  strikes  a  light,  and 
kindles  a  fire  to  boil  his  tea-kettle  and 
try  his  bacon.  If  he  be  rich  enough  he 
will  ot  course  have  a  sumpter  horse  and 
a  tent ;  but  it  not,  the  hard  ground 
and  a  blanket  are  his  bed  covering.  If 
it  should  rain,  he  strips  oil"  a  sheet  of 
bark  from  the  nearest  tree,  and  lies 
down  under  it,  sheltered  and  secure. 
Even  should  he  get  wet,  he  scarcely 
ever  takes  cold,  or  experiences  any 
other  than  a  momentary  inconvenience, 
which  he  forgets  as  soon  as  he  puts 
himself  in  motion  in  the  morning. — 
JVestminster  Review. 


THE  PRAGUE  MINSTRELS. 

We  never  recollect  to  have  passed  an 
hour  more  delightfully  than  in  hearing 
the  performances  of  these  ingenious 
artistes,  at  the  large  salon  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hall,  in  Piccadilly.  The  Bohemian 
Band  are  eight  in  number  —  two  bas¬ 
soons,  three  clarionets,  and  three  horn 
and  trumpet  players.  They  wear  their 
national  costume,  the  most  picturesque 
portion  of  which  is  a  broad-brimmed 
black  velvet  hat,  decorated  with  various 
coloured  ribands,  and  they  take  their 
station  on  a  raised  stage  with  a  flat  and 
side  scenes.  The  performances  are  oc¬ 
casionally  varied  :  we  heard  nine  pieces, 
among  which  were  Weber’s  immortaliz¬ 
ing  Overture  to  Der  Freischiltz ,  ma¬ 
naged  with  great  skill ;  a  Bohemian 
Concertino,  with  a  Solo  for  the  eight- 
keyed  trumpet,  a  spirit-stirring  piece  ; 
and  some  characteristic  Bohemian 
Waltzes.  These  and  a  grand  March 
formed  the  First  Part  of  the  Concert. 
The  Second  commenced  with  a  melange 
from  Boildieu’s  La  Dame  Blanche,  the 
beauty  of  which  opera  induced  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  present  a  service  of  plate 
to  the  composer.  Next  came  a  Gallo- 
pade,  and  the  William  Tell  Quadrilles — 
the  Austrian  Rifle  March  —  and  God 
save  the  King.  Nothing  could  be  more 


gratifying  than  the  whole  performance  : 
the  fitness  ot  the  airs  for  wind  instru¬ 
ments  —  their  rich  harmonious  swell, 
and  plaintive  melancholy — burst,  and  fell 
like  enchantment  on  the  ear.  Probably 
this  was  aided  by  the  sombre  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  architecture  of  the  salon, 
unappropriate,  to  be  sure,  but  in  gene¬ 
ral  impression  harmonizing  with  the 
wild  and  supernatural  of  music.  A  dell 
in  Bohemia  would  have  completed 
the  charm ;  but  we  hope  to  show 
that  our  lionizing  friends  need  not  tra¬ 
vel  so  far  to  enjoy  the  romance  of  me¬ 
lody,  and  the  philosophy  of  divine 
sound. 

Beneath  the  same  roof,  upstairs,  are 
exhibiting  an  astonishing  Picture  of 
The  Deluge  and  a  cabinet  assortment  of 
other  paintings,  by  Mr.  Rawson Walker, 
among  which  are  the  series  of  Illus¬ 
trations  painted  after  Montgomery’s 
World  before  the  Flood.  In  a  salon  on 
the  ground -floor  are  Mr.  Lough’s 
Sculptures.  These  splendid  works  of 
art  are,  however,  too  important  to  be 
passed  over  in  a  few  lines,  and  we  must 
accordingly  defer  their  notice  till  an¬ 
other  publication. 


PUBLIC  DISTRESS. 

The  distress  which  has  lately  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  northern  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  one  of  the  best  governed  and 
most  prosperous  districts  of  Europe, 
surpasses,  if  we  have  been  correctly  in¬ 
formed,  any  thing  which  has  of  late 
years  been  known  among  us.  In  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden  the  peasantry  are  con¬ 
stantly  compelled  to  mix  bark  with  their 
bread,  and  even  this  expedient  has  not 
always  preserved  whole  families  and 
neighbourhoods  from  perishing  together 
of  famine.  An  experiment  has  lately 
been  tried  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  has  been  cited  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  establishing  agricultu¬ 
ral  colonies  on  the  waste-lands  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  wdiich  proves  to  our  minds 
nothing  so  clearly  as  this,  that  the  rate 
of  subsistence  to  which  the  labouring 
classes  are  reduced  in  the  Netherlands 
is  miserably  low,  and  very  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  English  paupers.  No 
distress  which  the  people  here  have  en¬ 
dured  for  centuries,  approaches  to  that 
which  has  been  felt  by  the  French  in 
our  own  time.  The  beginning  of  the 
year  1817,  was  a  time  of  great  distress 
in  this  island.  But  the  state  of  the 
lowest  classes  here  was  luxury  com¬ 
pared  wfith  that  of  the  people  of  France. 
We  find  in  Magendie’s  Journal de  Phy- 
siologe  Experimentale,  a  paper  on  a 
point  of  physiology  connected  with  the 
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distress  of  that  season.  It  appears  that  belongs  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces, 
the  inhabitants  of  six  departments,  Aix,  humbly  entitled  A  Tradesman' s  Lays, 
Jura,  Doubs,  Haute  Saone,  Vosges,  by  Enort  Smith,  a  name  familiar  to  the 
and  Saone  et  Loire,  were  reduced  first  readers  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
to  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  at  last  to  Monthly  Magazine.  The  majority  of 
nettles,  bean-stalks,  and  other  kinds  of  the  pieces  are  Sonnets,  and  though  we 
herbage  fit  only  for  cattle  ;  that  when  have  not  room  for  quotation,  this  brief 


the  next  harvest  enabled  them  to  eat 
barley-bread,  many  of  them  died  from 
intemperate  indulgence  in  what  they 
thought  an  exquisite  repast ;  and  that 
a  dropsy  of  a  peculiar  description  was 
produced  by  the  hard  fare  of  the  year. 
Dead  bodies  were  found  on  the  roads 
and  in  the  fields.  A  single  surgeon 
dissected  six  of  these,  and  found  the 
stomach  shrunk,  and  filled  with  the  un¬ 
wholesome  aliments  which  hunger  had 
driven  men  to  share  with  beasts.  Such 
extremity  of  distress  as  this  is  never 
heard  of  in  England,  or  even  in  Ireland. 

In  the  old  world  we  must  confess  our¬ 
selves  unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  re¬ 
cord  of  any  great  nation,  past  or  present, 
in  which  the  working  classes  have  been 
in  a  more  comfortable  situation  than  in 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
When  this  island  was  thinly  peopled,  it 
was  barbarous.  There  was  little  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  that  little  was  insecure.  It  is 
now  the  richest  and  the  most  highly 
civilized  spot  in  the  world  ;  but  the  po¬ 
pulation  is  dense. — Edinburgh  Rev. 


THE  FAMILY  CABINET  ATLAS. 

Before  us  is  the  First  Part  of  an  Atlas 
designed  to  accompany  and  illustrate  the 
Historical  and  Geographical  portions  of 
the  Family  Library ,  the  Cabinet  Cyclo - 
pcedia,  and  the  Family  Classical  Library, 
and  accordingly  of  uniform  size  with 
those  popular  works.  The  present  Part 
contains  three  Maps  with  the  names  of 
the  principal  places,  and  the  less  im¬ 
portant  places  are  registered  in  a  Table 
on  the  opposite  page,  with  the  latitude 
and  longitude  affixed.  There  are  also 
plates  of  Comparative  Views  of  the 
principal  Mountains  and  Rivers  in 
the  World.  The  whole  are  exquisitely 
engraved  on  steel,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Starling,  and  from  the  unique  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  execution  of  the  por¬ 
tion  before  us,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
the  Cabinet  Atlas  will,  in  every  respect, 
be  worthy  of  place  with  the  “  Libraries” 
to  which  it  aspires  as  an  illustrative 
accomp  animent . 


ENORT  smith’s  POEMS. 

We  always  hail  modest  merit  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction— be  it  in  folio  or 
forty-eight  mo— one  or  one  hundred  vo¬ 
lumes.  To  this  class  ol  productions 


notice  may  be  the  means  of  directing 
the  fosterers  of  aspiring  genius  to  the 
author’s  exertions,  which  possess  the 
rare  merit  of  being  modestly  put  forth 
for  public  patronage  ;  and  probably  with 
more  sincerity  than  is  met  with  every 
day. 

These  few  observations  will  also  apply 
to  another  thin  volume  of  Poems,  with 
the  name  of  W.  J.  Atkinson  in  the 
title-page.  They  were  written,  says 
the  Preface,  before  the  author  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  teens,  and  bespeak  the  kind 
consideration  of  the  reader. 


BILLI  ARBS. 

A  treatise  on  the  “  noble  Game  of 
Billiards,”  in  which  the  strokes  are  laid 
down  with  geometrical  accuracy  must 
be  acceptable  even  to  proficient  players. 
Such  a  book  has  been  produced  in 
France,  and  lately  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  by  Mr.  Thurston, 
the  eminent  billiard-table  manufacturer. 
Captain  Mingaud,  the  author  of  the 
original  work,  has  there,  in  a  series  of 
diagrams  and  directions,  proved  the 
practicability  of  certain  strokes  which 
an  inexperienced  player  would  pro¬ 
nounce  ‘‘impossible;”  and  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  these  strokes  will  be  altogether 
new  to  English  players,  since  to  the 
French  belong  the  introduction  and  per¬ 
fection  of  billiards.  Nay,  Mr.  Thurston’s 
translation  is  even  more  practical  than 
might  be  imagined,  for  each  novel  stroke 
is  not  only  explained  verbatim,  but  elu¬ 
cidated  by  an  engraved  diagram,  with 
the  course  of  the  ball,  and  the  track  or 
means  of  performing  that  course,  accu¬ 
rately  marked  out.  Much  excellent 
practice  will  doubtless  result  from  the 
publication  of  this  treatise  ;  and  the 
possessors  of  private  tables  may  advan¬ 
tageously  pass  many  hours  in  arriving  at 
the  skill  and  science  which  are  here  so 
amply  developed.  At  public  tables  there 
may  be  fewer  opportunities  for  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  knowledge  of  such  points  as 
are  illustrated  in  this  treatise  would  ma¬ 
terially  improve  the  general  play,  and 
consequently  attach  to  the  game  even 
more  importance  than  it  now  possesses. 

Mr.  Thurston’s  translation,  we  should 
mention,  is  in  a  handsome  form,  and 
must,  sooner  or  later,  find  its  way  into 
the  rooms  of  amateur  players. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Mingaud  tells  us 
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that  “  the  first  billiard-table  known  in 
France  was  of  a  triangular  form.  It 
was  introduced  at  the  Chateau  de  Blois, 
during  the  residence  of  Henry  III.”  (of 
France.) 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

■public  journals 


REMARKABLE  SPECTRAL  ILLUSION, 

In  which  butti  the  Eye  and  the  Ear  were 
influenced. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brewster. 

[We  are  induced  to  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  case  of  Spectral  Illusion 
from  the  high  authority  with  which  it 
has  already  been  presented  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  world,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
interest  it  possesses  for  every  reflective 
mind.  Drs.  Hibbert  and  Brewster  ap¬ 
pear  to  coincide  in  their  opinions  of  the 
additional  light  which  the  narrative 
throws  upon  the  ever-to-be  controverted 
theory  of  Apparitions  ;  and  the  point 
and  fairness  of  their  reasoning  will  be 
intelligible  to  every  reader  :]  — 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Hibbert’s 
admirable  work  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Apparitions ,  and  have  appreciated  the 
ingenious  views  which  he  has  taken  of 
this  remarkable  class  of  mental  pheno¬ 
mena,  will  peruse  with  double  interest 
the  very  singular  case  of  spectral  illusion 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

It  was  communicated  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  whose  lady  was  under  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  who  was  himself  present 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  illu¬ 
sion  which  affected  the  eye.  Were  I 
permitted  to  mention  his  name,  his  sta¬ 
tion  in  society,  and  as  a  man  of  science, 
would  authenticate  the  minutest  parti¬ 
culars  in  the  following  narrative,  and 
satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  reader  that 
the  case  has  been  philosophically  as  well 
as  faithfully  described.  The  gentleman 
and  lady,  indeed,  were  previously  well 
aware  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  this 
class  of  facts,  and,  so  far  from  regarding 
the  present  case  as  at  all  supernatural, 
or  even  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  they  watched  it  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  as  a  case  of  spectral  illusion, 
and  have  therefore  impressed  upon  the 
narrative  a  character  which  does  not 
belong  to  any  previous  case  where  the 
patient  and  the  narrator  were  the  same 
person. 

“  On  the  26th  of  December,  1829, 
about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon, 

Mrs. -  was  standing  near  the  fire  in 

the  hall,  and  on  the  point  of  going  up 
stairs  to  dress,  when  she  heard,  as  she 


supposed,  my  voice  calling  her  by  name, 

‘ - r,  come  here,  come  to  me  !  ’ 

She  imagined  that  I  was  calling  at  the 
door  to  have  it  opened,  went  to  it,  and 
was  surprised  on  opening  it  to  find  no 
one.  She  returned  towards  the  fire,  and 
again  heard  the  same  voice  calling,  very 

distinctly  and  loud,  ‘ - Come,  come 

here.’  She  then  opened  two  other  doors 
of  the  same  room,  but  seeing  no  one,  she 
returned  to  the  fire-place.  After  a  few 
moments,  she  heard  the  same  voice  still 

calling,  ‘ - ,  come  to  me,  come, 

come  away,’  this  time  in  a  loud,  plain¬ 
tive,  and  somewhat  impatient  tone.  She 
answered  as  loudly,  ‘  Where  are  you  ? 
I  don’t  know  where  you  are,’  —  still 
imagining  that  I  was  somewhere  in 
search  of  her  ;  but  receiving  no  answer, 
she  shortly  went  up  stairs.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  to  the  house  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  she  inquired  why  I  had 
called  to  her  so  often,  and  where  I  was  ; 
and  was  of  course  surprised  to  hear  I 
had  not  been  near  the  house  at  the  time. 

“  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  at 

about  four  o’clock  p.m.,  Mrs. - came 

down  stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  which 
she  had  quitted  a  few  minutes  before, 
and  on  entering  the  room,  saw  me,  as 
she  supposed,  standing  with  my  back  to 
the  fire.  She  addressed  me,  asking  how 
it  was  I  had  returned  so  soon.  (I  had 
left  the  house  for  a  walk  half  an  hour 
before.)  She  said  I  looked  fixedly  at 
her,  with  a  serious  and  thoughtful  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  but  did  not 
speak.  She  supposed  I  was  busied  in 
thought,  and  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair 
near  the  fire,  and  close  within  a  couple 
of  feet  at  most  of  the  figure  she  still  saw 
standing  before  her.  As,  however,  the 
eyes  still  continued  to  be  fixed  upon  her, 
after  a  few  minutes  she  said,  *  Why  don’t 

you  speak - ?’  The  figure  upon  this 

moved  off'  towards  the  window,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  the  eyes  still 
gazing  on  her,  and  passed  so  very  close 
to  her  in  doing  so,  that  she  was  struck 
by  the  circumstance  of  hearing  no  step 
nor  sound,  nor  feeling  her  clothes 
brushed  against,  nor  even  any  agitation 
in  the  air.  The  idea  then  arose  for  the 
first  time  into  her  mind,  that  it  w-as  no 
reality,  but  a  spectral  illusion  (being  a 
person  of  sense,  and  habituated  to  ac¬ 
count  rationally  for  most  things,  the 
notion  of  anything  supernatural  was  out 
of  the  question.)  She  recollected,  how¬ 
ever,  your  having  mentioned  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  experimentum  crucis  ap¬ 
plicable  to  these  cases,  by  which  a 
genuine  ghost  may  be  distinguished 
from  one  conjured  up  by  merely  natural 
causes  :  namely,  the  pressing  the  eye 
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in  order  to  produce  the  effect  of  seeing 
double ,  when,  according  to  your  asser¬ 
tion,  a  true  Tartarian  ghost  would  be 
duplicated  as  well  as  every  thing  else  ; 
while  the  morbid  idea  being,  I  suppose, 
an  impression  on  the  retina  would,  or 
ought  to  remain  single.  I  am  sorry, 
however,  to  say  that  the  opportunity 
for  verifying  your  theory  was  unfavour¬ 
able.  Before  Mrs.  - was  able  dis¬ 

tinctly  to  double  her  vision,  my  figure 
had  retreated  to  the  window,  and  disap¬ 
peared  there.  The  lady  followed,  shook 
the  curtains,  and  tried  the  window,  being 
still  loth  to  believe  it  was  not  a  reality, 
so  distinct  and  forcible  was  the  impres¬ 
sion.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was 
no  natural  means  of  egress,  she  became 
convinced  of  having  seen  a  spectral  ap¬ 
parition,  such  as  are  recorded  in  Dr. 
Hibbert’s  work,  and  consequently  felt 
no  alarm  or  agitation.  The  appearance 
lasted  four  or  five  minutes.  It  was 
bright  day-light,  and  Mrs. - is  confi¬ 

dent  that  the  apparition  was  fully  as 
vivid  as  the  reality  ;  and  when  standing 
close  to  her,  it  concealed,  of  course,  the 
real  objects  behind  it.  Upon  being  told 
of  this  my  visible  appearance  in  the  spi¬ 
rit,  having  been  only  audible  a  few  days 
before,  I  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  more 
alarmed  for  the  health  of  the  lady  than 
for  my  own  approaching  death,  or  any 
other  fatality  the  vision  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  forebode.  Still  both  the  stories 
were  so  very  much  en  regie  as  ghost 
stories,  the  three  calls  of  the  plaintive 
voice,  each  one  louder  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  fixed  eyes  and  mournful  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  phantom,  its  noiseless 
step  and  spirit-like  vanishing,  were  all 
so  characteristic  of  the  Wraith ,  that  I 
might  have  been  unable  to  shake  off 
some  disagreeable  fancies,  such  as  a 
mind  once  deeply  saturated  with  the 
poison  of  nursery  tales  cannot  altoge¬ 
ther  banish,  had  it  not  been  for  a  third 
apparition,  at  whose  visit  I  myself  as¬ 
sisted  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  which 
I  think  is  the  key-stone  of  the  case,  ren¬ 
dering  it  as  complete  as  could  be  wished. 

“  On  the  4th  of  this  month  (January, 
1830),  five  days  after  the  last  apparition, 
at  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mrs. - , 

and  in  the  act  of  stirring  the  fire,  when 
she  exclaimed,  ‘  Why  there’s  the  cat  in 
the  room.’  I  asked  ‘Where  ?  ’  She  re¬ 
plied,  ‘There,  close  to  you.’  ‘  Where?’ 
I  repeated.  ‘Why,  on  the  rug  to  be 
sure,  between  yourself  and  the  coal¬ 
scuttle.’  I  had  the  poker  in  my  hand, 
and  I  pushed  it  in  the  direction  men¬ 
tioned.  ‘  Take  care,’  she  cried  out, 

‘  take  care,  you  are  hitting  her  with  the 


poker.’  I  again  asked  her  to  point  out 
exactly  where  she  saw  the  cat.  She  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  Why,  sitting  up  there  close  to 
your  feet  on  the  rug — she  is  looking  at 
me  :  it  is  Kitty  —  come  here,  Kitty.’ 
There  are  two  cats  in  the  house,  one 
of  which  went  by  this  name  :  they  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  drawing-room. 

At  this  time  Mrs. - had  certainly  no 

idea  that  the  sight  of  the  cat  was  an 
illusion.  I  asked  her  to  touch  it.  She 
got  up  for  the  purpose,  and  seemed  as 
if  she  was  pursuing  something  which 
moved  away.  She  followed  a  few  steps, 
and  then  said,  ‘  It  has  gone  under  that 
chair.’  I  told  her  it  was  an  illusion. 
She  would  not  believe  it.  I  lifted  up 
the  chair  ;  there  was  nothing  there,  nor 

did  Mrs. - see  any  thing  more  of  it. 

I  searched  the  room  all  over,  and  found 
nothing.  There  was  a  dog  lying  on 
the  hearth,  wTho  would  have  betrayed 
great  uneasiness  had  a  cat  been  in  the 
room.  He  was  perfectly  quiet.  In  or¬ 
der  to  be  quite  certain,  however,  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  sent  for  the  two  cats.  They 
were  both  found  in  the  housekeeper’s 
room.  The  most  superstitious  person 
could  now  doubt  no  longer  as  to  the  real 
character  of  all  these  illusory  appear¬ 
ances  ;  and  the  case  is  so  complete,  that 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  renewal  of  them, 
symptomatic  as  they  of  course  are  of  a 
disordered  state  of  the  body.  I  am 

sorry  to  say  Mrs. - as  well  as  myself 

forgot  to  try  in  time  the  experimentum 
crucis  on  the  cat. 

“  Mrs. - has  naturally  a  morbidly 

sensitive  imagination,  so  strongly  affect¬ 
ing  her  corporeal  impressions,  that  the 
story  of  any  person  having  suffered  se¬ 
vere  pain  by  accident  or  otherwise,  will 
occasionally  produce  acute  twinges  of 
pain  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  her 
person.  An  account,  for  instance,  of 
the  amputation  of  an  arm,  will  produce 
an  instantaneous  and  severe  sense  of 
pain  in  her  own  arm,  and  so  of  other 
relations.  She  is  subject  to  talk  in  her 
sleeji  with  great  fluency,  to  repeat  poetry 
very  much  at  length,  particularly  when 
unwell,  and  even  to  cap  verses  for  half 
an  hour  together,  never  failing  to  quote 
lines  beginning  with  the  final  letter  of 
the  preceding,  till  her  memory  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 

“She  has,  during  the  last  six  weeks, 
been  considerably  reduced  and  weakened 
by  a  tiresome  cough,  wdiich  has  also 
added  to  her  weakness,  by  preventing 
the  taking  of  a  daily  tonic,*  to  which  she 
had  been  for  some  time  accustomed. 
She  had  also  confined  herself  from  this 
cause  to  the  house  for  some  weeks, 
which  is  not  usual  with  her,  being  ac- 
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customed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  air  and 
exercise.  Her  general  health  has  riot 
been  strong  for  some  time  past,  and  a 
long  experience  has  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  her  ill  health  is  attributable 
to  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  These  details  are  necessary  for 
a  complete  understanding  of  this  case, 
which  strikes  me  as  being  one  of  re¬ 
markable  interest,  from  combining  the 
characters  of  an  ordinary  ghost  story 
with  those  of  an  indubitable  illusion  ; 
as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  occur¬ 
ring  to  a  person  of  strong  mind,  devoid 
of  any  superstitious  fancies,  and  to  be 
implicitly  relied  on  for  the  truth  of  all 
the  minutest  details  of  the  appearances. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  any  well  au¬ 
thenticated  and  recent  instance  of  auri¬ 
cular  delusion  like  the  first  of  those  I 
have  related  ;  though,  of  course,  the 
warning  voices  and  sounds  which  have 
frightened  so  many  weak  persons  into 
their  graves,  must  have  been  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  Mrs. -  tells  me,  that  about 

ten  years  ago  a  similar  circumstance 
happened  to  her,  when  residing  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  in  perfect  health.  While 
undressing  after  a  ball,  she  heard  a  voice 
call  her  repeatedly  by  name,  and  was  at 
that  time  unable  to  account  for  the  fact.* 
il  January  10,  1830.” 


SWAN  RIVER. 

The  following  brief  letter  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Times  Journal :  it  is 
important  in  many  points,  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  authenticity  on  all  : — 

Perth ,  Western  Australia,  Jan.  10. 

I  presume  you  have  long  since  receiv¬ 
ed  my  first  letter,  in  which,  of  course,  I 
could  do  little  more  than  notify  our  sate 
arrival.  I  can  now  venture  to  afford 
you  some  information.  The  land  in 
many  parts  of  the  colony  is  not  so  rich 
as  we  expected  to  find  it :  still,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  plentiful  in  various  directions, 
and  the  climate  is  beyond  all  praise. 
Of  the  wonderful  progress  of  English 

*  Since  sending  this  remarkable  account  to 
press,  the  Editor  transmitted  a  printed  copy  of 
it  to  Dr.  Hibbert,  who  unites  with  him  in  his 
opinion  of  its  importance,  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pathological  instances  of  the  kind 
which  has  yet  been  published  ;  and  which,  from 
the  truly  philosophical  spirit  in  which  it  is  nar¬ 
rated,  he  considers  as  deserv  ing  to  be  ranked 
with  the  celebrated  case  of  Nicolai.  He  con¬ 
ceives  that  the  association  of  spectral  illusions 
with  that  intense  state  of  sympathetic  feeling 
by  which  an  account,  for  example,  of  the  am¬ 
putation  of  an  arm  will  produce  an  instantane¬ 
ous  and  severe  sense  of  pain  in  the  lady’s  own 
arm,  as  a  striking  feature  in  the  case,  and  as  cal¬ 
culated  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  theory 
of  spectral  illusions ;  no  observations  to  the 
same  effect  having,  to  his  knowledge,  been  be¬ 
fore  published 


seeds  (particularly  vegetables)  you  can 
form  no  idea  :  we  are  already  overgrown 
with  peas  and  a  variety  of  other  vegeta¬ 
bles  peculiar  to  warmer  latitudes,  the 
seeds  of  which  we  took  from  the  Cape. 
I  have  obtained  a  grant  of  land  about 
twenty  miles  from  hence,  of  5,000  acres, 
and  I  shall  begin  to  erect  a  wooden 
house  next  week.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  this  colony  will  prosper  most 
rapidly.  There  are  certainly  not  a  few 
grumblers  amongst  us  ;  but  observe  of 
what  description  they  are  generally 
composed — you  shall  have  a  specimen 
from  two  fellow-passengers.  They  are 
half-pay  officers,  and  they  landed  with 
a  firm  conviction  that  they  should  be 
able  to  return  home  in  six  or  seven  years 
with  from  15,000/.  to  20,000/.  Can  you 
wonder  at  such  persons  being  bitterly 
disappointed  ?  One  grand  point  here 
is,  that  we  have  no  convict  association, 
nor  housebreakers.  We  are  at  least  a 
month’s  sail  nearer  to  England  and  the 
eastern  markets,  which  latter  will,  no 
doubt,  eventually  take  off  all  our  surplus 
produce.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
really  most  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
and  would  require  the  pencil  of  a  Claude 
to  do  it  justice  ;  still  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  wood  than  I  expected  to 
see.  How’ever,  there  are  large  open 
valleys,  containing  about  ten  or  fifteen 
trees  to  the  acre,  and  of  very  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Game  is  very  plentiful,  but  of 
course  it  will  recede  before  the  march 
of  civilization.  No  person  can  establish 
himself  and  family  decently  as  a  settler 
with  less  than  1,000/.  clear  money  on 
landing  ;  and  with  this  (which  would 
not  produce  more  than  40/.  a-year  in 
the  British  funds,  and  consequently 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  any  person  to 
support  a  family  even  in  Devonshire  or 
Wales)  he  may,  after  a  year  or  two,  live 
comfortably  and  prosperously.  Persons 
with  wild  and  romantic  ideas  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  this  or  any  other  colony, 
had  better  remain  in  England. 


jffljc  Selector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

BEAUTIES  OF  SHELLEY. 

We  have  strung  together  a  few  gems 
from  the  “  Beauties lately  published  : 
a  portion  of  the  Memoir  must  stand  over. 

LINES. 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead — 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow’s  glory  is  shed. 
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When  the  lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not ; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 

Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendour 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 

The.  heart’s  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute : 

No  song  but  sad  dirges, 

Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell. 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seamen’s  knell. 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest, 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possest. 

O,  Love,  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  choose  thou  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  ? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 
As  the  storms  rpck  the  ravens  on  high  : 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee, 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 
Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter. 

When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 


SONG. 

Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou, 

Spirit  of  delight ! 

Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 
Many  a  day  and  night  ? 

Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
’Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 
Win  thee  back  again  ? 

With  the  joyous  and  the  free 
Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 

Spirit  false  !  thou  hast  forgot 
Ail  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 

As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 
Of  a  trembling  leaf. 

Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayed  ; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near, 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 
To  a  merry  measure, 

Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity 
Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure. 

Pity  then  will  cut  away 
Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 

I  love  all  that  thou  Iovest, 

Spirit  of  delight ! 

The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  drest, 

And  the  starry  night ; 

Autumn  evening,  and  the  morn 
When  the  golden  mists  are  born. 

1  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 
Of  the  radiant  frost  ; 

I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms, 
Every  thing  almost 
Which  is  Nature’s,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man’s  misery. 

I  love  tranquil  solitude, 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good; 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  difference  ?  but  thou  dost  possess 
The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

I  love  Love— though  he  has  wings 
And  like  light  can  flee, 

But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee — 

Thought  art  love  and  life ,•  O  come, 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ; 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 

In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun, 

O’er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run; 

Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  around  thy  flight ; 

Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  thrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere. 

Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 

Until  we  hai'dly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is  loud, 

As,  when  night  is  hare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 
overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not  ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 

From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see. 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 

Singing  hymns  unbidden. 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 

To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Like  a  high-horn  maiden 
In  a  palace  tower, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 
bower. 

Like  a  glowworm  golden 
In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it 
from  the  view : 

Like  a  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves, 

By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy¬ 
winged  thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass : 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine 
I  have  never  heard, 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 

That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymenseal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 

Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want. 
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What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kiud  !  What  ignorance 
of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 
Languor  cannot  be  : 

Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee  : 

Thou  loveliest ;  but  ne’er  knew  love's  sad 
satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  ami  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 

Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 

Our  sincerest  lauehter 
With  some  paiu  is  fraught; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 
Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 

If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 

I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come 
near. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound, 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 

Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the 
ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know. 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 

The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening 
now. 


DECAY. 

A  Fragment  from  Queen  Mab. 

Behold,  the  Fairy  cried, 

Palmyra’s  ruined  palaces ; — 

Behold,  where  grandeur  frowned— 

Behold,  where  pleasure  smiled — 

What  now  remains  ? — the  memory 
Of  seuselessness  and  shame — 

What  is  immortal  there  ’ 

Nothing — it  stands  to  tell 
A  melancholy  tale,  to  give 
An  awful  warning  soon 
Oblivion  will  steal  silently 
The  remnant  of  its  fame. 

Monarchs  and  conquerors  there 
Proud  o’er  prostrate  millions  trod — 

The  earthquakes  of  the  human  race — 

Like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 
That  marks  their  shock  is  past. 

Beside  the  eternal  Nile, 

The  Pyramids  have  risen. 

Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way; 

Those  Pyramids  shall  fall — 

Yea,  not  a  stone  shall  stand  to  tell 
The  spot  whereon  they  stood  ; 

Their  very  site  shall  be  forgotten, 

As  is  their  builder’s  name. 

Where  Athens,  Rome,  and  Sparta  stood. 
There  is  a  moral  desart  now : 

The  mean  and  miserable  huts, 

The  yet  more  wretched  palaces, 

Contrasted  with  those  ancient  fanes. 

Now  crumbling  to  oblivion  ; 

The  long  and  lonely  colonnades, 

Through  which  the  ghost  of  Freedom  stalks, 
Seem  like  a  well-known  tune, 

Which,  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loved 
to  hear, 

Remembered  now’  in  sadness. 

Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 


Tim  cultivated  plain  : 

But  wealth,  that  curse  of  man, 
Blighted  the  bud  of  its  prosperity  ; 

Virtue  and  wisdom,  truth  and  liberty, 
Fled,  to  return  not,  until  man  shall  know 
That  they  alone  can  give  the  bliss 
Worthy  a  soul  that  claims 
Its  kindred  with  eternity. 

There’s  scarce  one  atom  of  yon  earth 
But  once  was  living  man  ; 

Not  the  minutest  drop  of  rain. 

That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud, 

But  flowed  in  human  veins  : 

And  from  the  burning  plains 
Where  Lybian  monsters  yell, 

From  the  most  gloomy  glens 
Of  Greenland’s  sunless  clime. 

To  where  the  golden  fields 
Of  fertile  England  spread 
Their  harvest  to  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 
Whereon  no  city  stood. 


$ lit  tSatbew. 

A  snapper  up  of  uncousidered  trifles. 

Shakspeaiie. 


FRENCH  REPARTEE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 
Under  this  title  your  correspondent, 
M.  L.  B.f  in  No.  424,  has  revived  an 
anecdote  a  hundred  years  old ,  only  to 
falsify  and  deprive  it  of  its  point ;  for 
the  expression  conci-conci  means  no¬ 
thing.* 

The  genuine  version,  as  related  by 
Voltaire  himself,  is  as  follows  : — One 
of  his  early  dramatic  productions,  Ade¬ 
laide  du  Guesclin  had,  on  its  first  repre¬ 
sentation,  been  impatiently  listened  to 
till  its  concluding  scene,  in  which  Ven- 
dotne  thus  addresses  Coucy ,  not  Coney. 
“  Es  tu  content,  Coucy  V’  when  some 
wags  amongst  the  wearied  audience, 
taking  up  the  cue,  replied  “  couci- 
coucif  derived,  I  believe,  from  the 
Italian,  “  cosi-cosi and  meaning  so- 
so.  This  sally  completed  the  damnation 
of  the  piece,  or  rather  its  entrance- 
ment ;  for,  when  the  author  had  at¬ 
tained  more  celebrity,  it  was  resuscitated 
and  still  lives  in  his  published  works,  as 
well  as  upon  the  stage,  where  I  myself 
witnessed  its  performance  some  thirty 
years  ago,  not  at  a  minor  theatre,  but 
at  the  one  ycleped  par  excellence ,  Le 
Theatre  Frangais,  being  at  once  the 
Coveirt  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  of 
Paris;  L’Odeon,  lately  denominated 
second  Theatre  Frangais,  being  too  im¬ 
measurably  inferior  to  be  considered  as 
its  rival.  H.  W. 


THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  POET  -  LAUREATE. 

The  first  regular  Poet  -  Laureate  of 
England  wre  read  of,  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  His  name  was  John  Kaye, 

*  We  must  absolve  our  fair  correspondent. 
The  misprint  was  ours,  and  we  intended  to 
correct  it  in  the  subsequent  No. 
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and  although  he  has  left  us  none  of  his 
poetical  compositions,  he  has  given  to 
posterity  a  translation  of  the  Siege  of 
Rhodes,  from  the  Latin  ;  this  he  dedi¬ 
cates  to  the  king,  and  styles  himself, 
“  hys  humble  Poete-Laureate.” 

J.  R.  S. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 

The  Abacus,  among  mathematicians, 
was  a  little  table  strewed  over  with  dust, 
on  which  they  drew  their  schemes  and 
figures.  Pythagoras,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Thales,  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  multiplication  table, 
or  the  Abacus  Pythagoricus. 

P.  T.  W. 


REMARKABLE  echo. 

Elmhurst,  in  Stafford,  is  remarkable 
for  an  echo,  which  returns  a  hem,  or 
clap  of  the  hands,  ten  or  twelve  times 
distinctly,  but  so  rapid  that  it  admits  of 
nothing  articulate.  H.  B.  A. 


A  SMOKING  DIVINE. 

In  William  Lilly’s  (the  astrologer,) 
History  of  his  Life  and  Times ,  we  find 
the  following  extraordinary  account  of 
a  Buckinghamshire  parson,  who  aban¬ 
doned  himself  to  smoking  tobacco  : — 
“  In  this  year  (1633)  was  living,  Wil¬ 
liam  Breedon,  parson  or  vicar  of  Thorn¬ 
ton  in  Bucks,  a  profound  divine,  but 
absolutely  the  most  polite  person  for 
nativities  in  that  age,  strictly  adhering 
to  Ptolemy,  which  he  well  understood  j 
he  had  a  hand  in  composing  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Heydon’s  Defence  of  Judicial 
Astrology,  being  at  that  time  his  chap¬ 
lain  ;  he  was  so  given  over  to  tobacco 
and  drink,  that  when  he  had  no  tobacco 
(and  I  suppose  too  much  drink)  he  would 
cut  the  bell  ropes  and  smoke  them  !  ’  ’ 

J.  R.  S. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  XXX  ODE  OF 
HORACE. 

Ad  Venerem . 

O  Cnidus,  /Pap hia’s  empress  come, 

O  leave  for  once  thy  cyprian  home, 

For  thee  its  bounteous  odours  burn, 

To  Glycera’s  dec’rous  temple  turn. 
Warm  by  thy  side  let  Cupid  bloom, 
With  loosen’d  zone  the  Graces  come, 
And  wood  nymphs  from  their  green 
retreat, 

And  youth  without  thee  little  sweet, 
And  Mercury  with  winged  feet. 

E.  H. 


PUNCTILIOUS  ECONOMY. 

Sir  John  Trevor,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Speaker  ol  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William 
III.,  is  said,  among  his  other  qualifica¬ 
tions,  to  have  been  an  economist.  01 
this  we  have  a  whimsical  anecdote. 
While  dining  one  day  by  himself  at  the 
Rolls,  and  quietly  enjoying  his  wine, 
his  cousin  Roderic  Lloyd  was  unexpect¬ 
edly  introduced  to  him  by  a  side  door. 
“  You  rascal,”  said  Trevor  to  his  ser¬ 
vant,  u  and  you  have  brought  my  cou¬ 
sin,  Roderic  Lloyd,  Esquire,  Prothona- 
tory  of  North  Wales,  Marshal  to  Baron 
Price,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  up 
my  back  stairs.  Take  my  cousin,  Ro¬ 
deric  Lloyd,  Esquire,  Prothonotary  of 
North  Wales,  Marshal  to  Baron  Price, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth — you  rascal, 
take  him  instantly  back,  down  my  back 
stairs ,  and  bring  him  up  my  front 
stairs.”  Roderic  in  vain  remonstrated, 
and  whilst  he  was  conducted  down  one, 
and  up  the  other  stairs,  his  honour  had 
removed  the  bottle  and  glasses. 

G.  L.  S. 


ORIGIN  OF  HOCUS  FOCUS. 

Colonel  Vallancey,  in  his  Collec¬ 
tanea,  in  noticing  the  communication  in 
former  days  between  Ireland  and  the 
East,  speaking  of  Hocus  Pocus,  derives 
it  from  the  Irish  Coic  an  omen,  a  mys¬ 
tery,  and  bais,  the  palm  oi  the  hand ; 
whence  is  formed  Coiche-bais,  Leger¬ 
demain  ;  and  Chokobaz  in  Persian. 
Archbishop  Tillotson  also  tells  us  “  that 
in  all  probability  those  common  juggling 
words  of  Hocus  Pocus  are  nothing  else 
but  a  corruption  of  hoc  est  Corpus,  by 
way  of  ridiculous  imitation  of  the 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,”  in  their 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

J.  R.  S. 
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“  HjfcfcarUr  in.  at  ?leucstct\ 


The  headlong  history  of  Richard  III. 
is,  to  most  readers,  familiar  as  household 
words — so  that  any  picturesque  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  time  will  be  acceptable  to  all. 
Such  was  our  persuasion  in  selecting  a 
neat  engraving  of  “  the  last  bedstead 
on  which  Richard  slept,”  for  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Mirror,  where  any  “  old 
subscriber”  must  recollect  a  few  of  the 
last  events  of  Richard’s  career  are  tem¬ 
porarily  noticed. 

The  relic  now  before  us  is  the  gable 
end  of  a  building  anciently  called  the 
“  Old  Blue  Boar,”  or  “  Richard  the 
Third’s  Inn,”  part  of  which  is  still 
standing  opposite  the  Free  School,  in 
the  town  of  Leicester.  Here  Richard 

Vol.  xv.  2  B 


slept  one  or  more  nights,  in  consequence 
of  the  Castle  being  then  unfit  for  his  re¬ 
ception.  He  assembled  *a  considerable 
army  at  Leicester,  and  then  marched  in 
quest  of  Richmond,  who  had  arrived  at 
Bosworth,  about  ten  miles  west  of  the 
first-mentioned  town.  The  country  was 
at  that  time  unenclosed  ;  but  the  site  of 
the  subsequent  battle  remains  open  to 
this  day,  and  it  is  flanked  by  a  wood  on 
the  west,  with  the  village  of  Stoke 
Golding  to  the  southward,  and  the  town 
of  Bosworth  to  the  north-east.  On 
this  undulated  plain  the  rival  forces 
drew  up  in  battle  array,  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  1485.  The  sequel  need  not  be 
re- quoted. 
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To  return  to  the  Inn.  The  upper 
portion  is  in  the  usual  style  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  architecture  of  the  period.  The 
lower  part  has  undergone  many  changes, 
as  openings  for  windows  and  doors  ;  but 
the  most  attractive  is  the  upper  part. 
The  inclined  lines  of  the  pediment  were 
beautifully  enriched  with  a  cinquefoil 
ornament,  the  horizontal  line  with  an 
embattled  moulding,  and  a  neatly-carved 
oak  bracket  at  each  angle  of  the  roof ; 
the  lower  projection  is  carried  on  five 
principal  corbels,  with  smaller  ones  in 
the  intervals.  The  overhanging  win¬ 
dow  admitted  light  into  the  apartment 
occupied  by  Richard,  who  might  have 
exclaimed — 

Here  will  I  lie  to-night. 

But  where  to-morrow  ? 

In  our  account  of  the  bedstead  on 
which  the  wily  monarch  slept,  it  is  not 
stated  that  about  half  a  century  since, 
the  relic  was  purchased  by  a  furniture- 
broker  at  Leicester,  who  slept  in  it  for 
many  years,  and  showed  it  to  the  curious. 
It  continues  in  as  good  condition,  appa¬ 
rently,  as  when  used  by  King  Richard, 
being  formed  of  oak,  and  bearing  a  high 
olish.  The  daughter  of  the  broker 
aving  married  one  Babington,  of  Roth- 
ley,  near  Leicester,  the  bedstead,  on  the 
death  of  the  broker,  was  removed  to 
Babington’s  house,  where  it  is  still  pre¬ 
served. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  that 
Horace  Walpole  has  taken  some  pains 
to  rescue  the  character  of  Richard  from 
many  of  the  charges  propagated  against 
his  memory  by  the  Tudors  and  their 
party,  with  whom,  to  please  the  Court 
of  Elizabeth,  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
allied  himself. 

Shakspeare,  and  other  writers  of  the 
time,  make  Richard  a  monster  in  person, 
as  well  as  mind:  Walpole  maintains, 
on  various  authorities,  that  he  was  nei¬ 
ther  deformed  nor  hideous,  but  hand¬ 
some,  like  the  rest  of  his  family.  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected,  that 
Shakspeare  has  to  answer  but  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  play  of  Richard  III.;  the  rest 
belongs  to  Cibber.  No  opportunity  has 
been  spared  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  crookbacked  tyrant  on  the  stage. 
Cooke,  the  best  representative  in  this 
century,  was  accustomed  to  say  his 
“Richard”  was  no  more  like  him  of 
history  than  “Dick  the  butcher;"  but 
were  he  to  alter  the  performance,  he 
should  only  cheat  himself  of  applause, 
which  is  not  a  frequent  sin  among  actors. 

We  thank  our  correspondent,  S.  Mat¬ 
thews,  for  the  original  of  the  Cut  and 
part  of  the  description. 


RYE  VALE. 

THREE  SONNETS. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

1. 

Through  twilight  trees,  whose  twining  arches 
seem 

The  sylvan  temple  of  eternal  song— 

Where  softly  sighs  the  moss-embedded  stream, 
As  through  the  ancient  hills  it  rolls  along ; 

We  journeyed  on,  amidst  a  sea  of  wood. 

Broke  into  mighty  fissures,  deep  and  dark  ; 
And  from  the  towering  rock  whereon  we  stood. 
Could  scarce  the  cushat’s  wheeling  flight 
remark. 

Bright  was  the  morn,  and  hearts  responsive  beat 
With  glorious  Nature’s  love,  and  caught  the 
flame 

Of  fervent  feeling  in  that  wild  retreat, 
Discoursing  of  the  Poet’s  deathless  fame, 
Which  well  may  be  enduring  as  the  sky. 
Inspired  by  scenes  so  fair,  nurtur’d  by  hopes  so 
high. 

n. 

Emerging  slowly  from  that  mountain’d  dell, 

We  tread  thy  paradise,  romantic  Rye  ! 

A  silent  Eden  for  the  hermit’s  cell, 

A  spot  to  charm  the  misanthropic  eye  ! 

For  crystal  brooks  flow  o’er  thy  craggy  way ; 

And  flaunt  thy  fields  in  flowers  of  many  a  hue, 
And  clustering  cots,  and  gardens  richly  gay, 
Topp’d  by  thy  solemn  ruin,  meettbe  view : — 
Where  pale-leaved  ash  and  lonely  ivy  twine 
O’er  fretted  walls,  where  erst  the  crosslet 
hung ; 

And  noisome  nettles  hide  the  prelate’s  shrine. 
Where  mass  was  said,  and  holy  vesper  sung; 
And  mitred  monk  and  morion ’d  baron  lie : 
Ambition!  muse  thy  fill — there  vent  thy  bitterest 
sigh ! 

in. 

Deserted  fane !  where  holy  Espec  sleeps 
Amidst  the  pomp  his  princely  bounty  gave, 
Though  o’er  thy  ruin  Taste,  regretful  weeps, 

I  would  with  joy,  such  bootless  sorrow  save : 
Since  Time,  in  pity  for  thy  “ruthlesse  wronge,” 
Hath  clad  thy  Gothic  walls  in  beauteous  guise ; 
And  thou  art  meet  to  deck  the  minstrel’s  song 
In  glowing  fancies  of  Arcadian  dyes  : 

When  morning  breaks  upon  thy  mantled  aisles  ; 
When  noonday  on  each  shatter’d  column 
gleams— 

When  evening  robes  thee  in  its  richest  smiles — 
Then  art  thou  fraught  with  dear  poetic  dreams ; 
Then  leaves  the  soul  her  prison-house  of  clay. 
And  plumes  her  joyous  wings,  and  flies  her 
viewless  way  !  *  *  H. 

LINES  ON  THE  RUINED  AMPHITHEATRE 
AT  POMPEII. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  - - Where  are  the  men  of  might,  the  great 

in  soul ? 

Gone  !— glimmering  thro’  the  gloom  of  things 
that  were.”  Byron. 

The  crowd  are  gone, — not  one  remai  ns 
Of  all  that  mighty  throng. 

Who  gaz’d  upon  the  victim’s  pains. 

And  heard  the  victor’s  song. 

No  sight,  nor  sound  for  ear  nor  eye. 

Is  left,  but  ghosts  are  gliding  by 
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Of  ages  past  and  gone. 

Tlie  broken  seats,  tbe  dusty  floor. 

The  scene,  with  ruin  trampled  o'er. 

All  echo  “  They  are  gone.” 

Yes  !  gone  the  mighty  and  the  proud, 
The  lovely  and  the  brave  ! 

Time,  Time,  before  thee  all  have  bow’d, 
Nor  ’scap’d  thy  whelming  wave  . 
Pompeii’s  vacant  streets  declare 
How  great,  how  sure,  thy  victories  are 
Its  cheerless  scenes  among: 

The  pathway  trac’d— w  here  are  the  feet, 
That  mov’d  along  that  empty  street  ? 

To  the  grave’s  silence  gone  ! 

For  low'  is  laid  the  arm  of  might, 

In  combat  nerv’d  and  strong  ; 

And  hush’d  as  is  the  hour  of  night, 

The  shouting  of  the  throng. 

The  stately  Toga’s  graceful  fold, 

Round  many  a  noble  form  w'as  roll’d, 
Now  prostrate  in  the  dust, 

And  sparkling  eyes  are  clos’d  forever. 

To  open  on  life’s  pageant,  never. 

Till  Time  shall  yield  his  trust. 

The  giant  w  orks  of  elder  days. 

The  lofty  forms  that  were — 

Are  vanish’d  now,  and  we  but  gaze 
Ou  what  the  ruins  are. 

The  humblest  shed,  the  loftiest  tower 
Confess  alike  the  sovereign  power — 

Of  Time — the  mighty  one  ! 

Kirton  Lindsey.  Anne  R. 


PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

A  manner  Lattin  corrupt  was  her  speech. 
Man  of  Lawe's  Tale ,  v  520. — Chancer. 

I  like  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin 
That  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth. 

Beppo — Byron . 

At  these  words  the  fathers  of  the  fifty  boys  cried 
out  aloud. 

The  mothers  repeated  their  exclamations  an 
octave  higher. 

Caliph  Vathek ,  p.  50. — Bedford. 
And  Juan  too  blasphemed  an  octave  higher. 

Don  Juan,  canto  i. 

- we  could  not  stall  together 

For  the  whole  w'orld. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  Scene  I  — 

Shakspeare. 

Earth  could  not  hold  us  both,  nor  shall  one  heaven 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me. 

Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths. — Southey. 

-  bid  that  w'elcome 

Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act.  iv.  Scene  12.— 

Shakspeare. 

Therobb’d  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the 
thief. 

Othello,  Act  i.  Scene  3. — Shakspeare. 

- -  leve  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus. 

Ovid  Eleg  ii.  v.  10. 

Felix  a  domina  tractaberis  nnnule  nostra  ! 

invideo  donis  jam  miser  ipse  meis. 

O  utinam  fieri  subito  mea  munera  possim. 

Ovid  Eleg.  lib.  ii. 

O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand 
That  l  might  touch  that  cheek. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  Scene  1  — Shakspeare. 

2  B  2 


- - - O  why  did  God 

Creator  wise  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  w  orld  at  onre 
With  men  as  angels  w  ithout  feminine, 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  v.  888. 

Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half  workers  ? 

Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  Scene  5.— Shakspeare . 

As  o’er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sw'eet  south. 

Don  Juan,  canto  ii.p.  148. 

-  like  the  sweet  south 

That  breathes  upon  abed  of  violets 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  Scene  1  .—Shakspeare . 

-  Ha,  banishment, 

Be  merciful,  say  death. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. — Shakspeare. 

-  then  kill  me 

But  do  not  banish  me. 

All  for  Love,  Activ.  Scene  2. — Dryden . 

Desdemona  in  the  Fifth  Act  of 
Othello  expresses  the  contrary  : 

Oh,  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Armiger. 


Cosmopolite. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  TWO  GIANTS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  characteristic  conversa¬ 
tion  was  recently  overheard  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Regent-street,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Being  ill  in  bed,  he  did  not  see 
the  parties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  describe 
their  appearance.  He  informs  us  it 
was  preceded  by  the  noise  of  a  heavy 
carriage,  which  made  a  dead  halt  under 
his  windows,  and  which  went  rapidly  on 
again  after  the  conference  ended. 

Gas. — Hallo  !  Mr.  Steam,  where  are 
you  posting  away  in  this  new  sort  of  ve¬ 
hicle,  puffing  and  blowing  at  such  a 
rate,  that  you  can’t  stop  to  civilly  say 
“  good  morning”  to  an  old  acquain¬ 
tance  ;  I  thought  you  were  usually  at 
Tower  Stairs  about  this  time. 

Steam. — I  have  much  more  important 
business  on  my  hands  just  now  than  to 
wraste  my  time  in  gossiping  with  a  fel¬ 
low  who  does  nothing  but  stand  about 
on  the  pavement  all  night. 

Gas. — Much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
compliment,  though  I  would  have  you 
remember  it  is  possible  that  those  who 
make  the  least  noise  may  yet  do  the 
most  work.  Philosophers  rank  me 
greatly  your  superior  in  power  and  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Steam.  —  You  my  superior  !  block¬ 
head.  Look  to  your  sooty  origin  and 
disagreeable  smell ;  born  in  a  coal-pit, 
and  carrying  the  tale  of  your  extraction 
wherever  you  go.  Your  power,  such 
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as  it  is,  is  often  mischievously  employ¬ 
ed.  ;Tis  you  who  have  so  endangered 
the  coal  mine,  that  a  naked  candle 
cannot  be  used  there,  and  but  for  Sir 
H.  Davy’s  Safety-lamp,  the  poor  miners 
must  have  either  worked  in  the  dark,  or 
at  the  peri]  of  their  lives. 

Gas. — Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Steam, 
with  your  abuse.  If  my  origin  is  ob¬ 
scure,  there  is,  as  Dr.  Rock  says,  the 
more  merit  in  rising  into  eminence. 
When  your  daily  work  is  done,  you  sink 
into  your  native  well,  while  my  charac¬ 
ter  once  raised  is  ever  sustained,  for  I 
am,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  says,  a  perfect  be¬ 
ing,  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  not  the 
mixed  animal  you  are,  who,  but  for  the 
heat  with  which  these  despised  coals 
supply  you,  would  have  no  power  at 
all,  or  scarcely  existence.  In  charging 
me  with  a  disagreeable  odour,  you,  who 
have  so  often  exhibited  yourself  at  the 
Mechanics’  Lectures  ought  to  know 
that,  when  pure,  I  have  none,  it  being 
in  my  case,  what  logicians  call  an  acci¬ 
dent,  not  a  property  ;  to  reproach  me, 
therefore,  on  this  account,  is  as  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  to  find  fault  with  a  labourer 
because  he  has  not  always  his  Sunday 
clothes  on. 

Steam. — Not  idle  display,  Mr.  Gas, 
but  utility  is  the  test  of  value.  How 
can  you  have  the  assurance  to  compare 
yourself  with  me,  who  am  the  grand 
factotum  of  modern  labour,  and  rapidly 
superseding,  in  my  various  character, 
all  power  beside.  I  perform  almost  every 
description  of  work  for  man,  in  the 
steadiest  and  cheapest  manner,  so  that 
he  prefers  me  to  wind,  water,  and  even 
animals.  What  indeed  is  there  which  I 
cannot,  and  am  not  doing  for  him  ?  I 
weave  his  garment,  grind  his  corn,  cook 
his  victuals,  wash  his  clothes,  row  and 
tow  his  vessels,  and,  as  you  see,  have 
begun  to  draw  his  carriages.  I  am  a 
blacksmith,  sawyer,  pumper,  distiller, 
refiner,  &c.  ;  and  by  the  testimony  of 
the  shampooing  Mahomed  of  Brighton, 
the  best  doctor  for  half  the  ailments 
man  is  subject  to.  Besides,  I  never 
tire,  want  no  rest,  and  work  equally 
well  in  all  climates.*  Now,  Mr.  Per¬ 
fection,  what  do  you  do,  in  the  useful 
way,  comparable  to  all  this.  You  light 
up  the  streets  and  shops,  yes,  and  at  a 
great  expense,  and  not  without  the  as* 
sistance  of  flame.  Then  such  is  your 
ungovernable  spirit  and  dirty  habits, 
that  you  risk  by  explosion,  or  tarnish  by 
smoke,  the  persons  and  property  of 
those  who  admit  you  into  their  houses. 
In  my  opinion,  you  are  only  fit  to  stand 

*  See  Arnott's  Physics,  p.  371. 


at  the  corners  of  the  street  as  a  link 
boy,  to  light  gentlemen  across  the  road. 

Gas.— You  appear,  Mr.  Steam,  ready 
to  burst  with  vexation,  at  the  bare  idea 
of  my  superiority  ;  but  that  reproachful 
tongue  happily  acts  as  a  safety  valve. 
You  are  a  drudge,  I  grant,  and  this 
boasting  but  reminds  me  of  the  organ- 
blower  who,  because  he  worked  the 
bellows,  claimed  the  merit  of  the  mu¬ 
sic.  A  fig  for  your  steadiness,  when 
Mr.  Watt  was  obliged  to  make  so  many 
contrivances  (as  governor,  throttle- 
valve,  damper,  and  fly-wheel,)  to  secure 
your  working  with  any  regularity,  and 
not  flying  off  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Don’t  tell  me  of  your  convenient  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  quantity  of  coals  you 
consume,  while  the  room  you  take  up  is 
such  an  obstacle  to  your  employment 
on  board  ship,  for  long  voyages,  that 
Mr.  Perkins,  the  engineer,  expects  that 
I  might  perform  all  the  work  you  do, 
at  half  the  expense  and  inconvenience. 

Steam. — And  at  ten- fold  the  risk  ! 
Do  you  expect  that  any  man  in  his 
senses  would  put  to  sea  with  such  a 
scape-grace  workman  as  you  are,  who 
would  presently  turn  mutinous  and  be 
ready  to  break  through  all  restraint  ? 
Mr.  Perkins,  Sir,  is  better  employed  in 
contriving  a  cannon,  in  which  my  powers 
are  to  be  employed  for  discharging  balls 
one  hundred  per  minute. 

Gas. — You  do  but  compliment  my 
extraordinary  power,  Mr.  Steam,  (so 
much  more  expansive  than  yourself,) 
when  you  allude  to  my  violence.  The 
fact  is,  I  am  impatient  of  confinement, 
of  working  in  the  menial  way  you  do, 
and  therefore  seek  my  liberty.  I  delight 
to  serve  man  in  a  nobler  manner :  in 
my  illuminating  splendour,  I  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  the  sun,  turn  his 
darkness  into  day,  and  aid  in  detecting 
and  preventing  crime.  Neither  am  I, 
as  you  allege,  dependent  on  flame  for 
utility,  nor  is  man  afraid  to  trust  him¬ 
self  with  me  on  a  much  more  critical 
element  than  water.  Carrying  him  aloft 
in  the  balloon,  I  add  wings  to  his  gro¬ 
velling  body,  transport  him  with  ease 
and  celerity  to  distant  spots,  and  aid  his 
sublimes t  discoveries. 

Steam.  —  Expeditions  more  remark¬ 
able  for  foolhardiness  than  utility  ;  that 
is  to  say,  you  tempt  men,  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  expense,  to  break  their  necks 
in  an  uncommon  way.  My  boats  defy 
wind  and  wave,  but  your  machine  is 
at  the  mercy  of  whatever  gale  may 
blow. 

Gas — Though  man  cannot,  and  pro¬ 
bably  never  will  be  able  to  guide  the 
balloon  so  as  to  be  of  extensive  use  in 
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travelling,  he  may  yet  avail  himself  of 
the  wind’s  direction,  as  river  craft  do 
ot  the  tide,  in  pursuing  his  course. 
Besides  having  taken  extensive  surveys, 
he  has  ascertained  many  important  na¬ 
tural  facts  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
ot  the  atmosphere  :  that  its  density  and 
warmth  diminish  with  elevation  in  the 
ratio  of  various  attractions  ;  that  air, 
collected  from  the  highest  regions,  no 
way  differs  in  constitution  from  that  in¬ 
spired  in  the  closest  quarters  of  a  crowd¬ 
ed  city  ;  that - 

The  temperate  Mr.  Gas  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  gone  on  philosophizing,  but 
Mr.  Steam,  hot  with  impatience,  and 
probably  jealous  of  the  pleasurable  life 
his  rival  led,  hastily  interrupted  him  by 
saying  he  could  stay  no  longer.  He 
therefore  jumped  up  into  his  tug  car¬ 
riage,  being  engaged  with  Mr.  Gurney, 
in  the  Regent’s  Park,  while  Gas  quietly 
took  himself  oil'  to  the  Eagle  Tea  Gar¬ 
dens,  being  also  wanted  by  Mr.  Green, 
to  inflate  his  balloon  for  an  ascent  that 
evening. 

Lloyd's  Place.  J.  Holmes. 


Jttannet#  $c  Customs  of  all  Nations. 


MAY  -  DAY. 

The  pagan  origin  of  the  customs  ob¬ 
served  on  May-day  is  distinctly  marked. 
At  the  two  extremities  of  this  island 
they  form  a  singular  contrast.  The 
stormy  sky,  and  inhospitable  soil  of  the 
Celt,  so  frequently  refused  him  the 
means  of  subsistence,  that  when  he 
contemplated  the  return  of  the  yeaning 
time  and  the  harvest,  it  was  to  him  a 
season  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  On  the 
Beltam-day,  the  highlander,  faithful  to 
the  rites  of  his  ancestors,  still  offers  the 
consecrated  cake  to  the  fox,  the  hooded 
crow,  and  the  eagle,  the  destroyers  of 
his  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  the  beings 
whom  he  reveres  as  their  protectors. 
And  the  devoted  person  who  draw's  the 
black  lot  is  compelled  to  leap  three  times 
through  the  flames  as  a  memorial  of  the 
ancient  sacrifices.  The  youth  of  the 
year  did  not  present  the  same  apprehen¬ 
sions  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  genial 
shores  of  Italy.  He  did  not  supplicate 
the  deities  for  blessings  which  he  had  no 
reason  to  fear  they  would  withhold,  and 
he  rejoiced  in  the  anticipation  of  them. 
However  when  the  classical  festivities  of 
the  Floralia  wrere  introduced  into  this 
climate,  it  wrould  have  been  desirable 
either  to  advance  their  place  in  the  ca¬ 
lendar,  or  to  expel  the  King  of  the  Fogs, 
who,  according  to  the  fairy  tale  of  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Aunois,  has  held  his  court  in 


England  ever  since  he  was  jilted  by  his 
mistress.  Milton,  with  the  Ben  venga 
Mag g to  of  the  Tuscan  poet  yet  ringing 
in  his  ear,  may  have  been  inspired  to 
‘  Hail  ’  the  bounteous,  llowrery  May; 

- who  from  her  green  lap  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 

But  we  fear  that  even  before  the  al¬ 
teration  of  the  style  so  beautifully  la¬ 
mented  in  The  Tears  of  Old  Mayday , 
she  wras  but  a  sickly  hollow-cheeked 
damsel.  Stubbs,  in  his  declamation 
against  Male,  tells  us  that  “  every  pa- 
rishe  towme  and  village  assemble  them¬ 
selves  together,  both  men,  women,  and 
children,  olde  and  young,  even  all  in¬ 
differently  ;  and,  either  going  all  to¬ 
gether  or  devidyng  themselves  into  com¬ 
panies,  they  goe  some  to  the  woodes 
and  groves,  some  to  the  hilles  and  moun- 
taines,  some  to  one  place,  and  some  to 
another,  where  they  spende  all  the 
night  in  pastymes.”  Yet  we  must  not 
allow  his  invective  as  unexceptionable 
evidence  of  the  mildness  of  the  weather, 
which  could  allow  of  such  cool  and  airy 
revels.  He  has  evidently  overcharged 
his  picture,  notwithstanding  his  boast 
of  the  “  credible  reports  ”  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  “  men  of  greate  gravitie, 
credite,  and  reputation.”  Another  wri- 
ter  of  the  same  age  more  considerately 
qualifies  his  account  of  the  May  games 
with  “  if  the  skie  clear  up.”  An  “  if” 
of  w'hich  we  all  feel  the  necessity. 

The  supposed  cosmetic  virtues  of 
May  dewr,  wrhen  gathered  before  sunrise, 
are  pretty  generally  remembered  in  the 
country.  It  wras  probably  an  allegory 
by  w'hich  some  village  Zadig  attempted 
to  induce  the  maidens  to  attend  to  the 
w'holesome  observances  of  early  rising 
and  exercise. 

The  Puritans  fought  a  stubborn  battle 
with  the  May  poles,  those  “  heathenish 
vanities  of  superstition  and  wicked¬ 
ness,”  w'hose  fall  is  deplored  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Pasquil's  Palinodia ,  in  verses 
of  extraordinary  harmony  considering 
the  time  w'hen  they  were  composed  : — 

“  Happy  the  age,  ancl  liarmlesse  were  the  dayes. 
For  then  true  love  and  amity  were  found. 
When  every  village  did  a  May  pole  raise. 

And  Whitsun  ales  and  May  games  did  abound; 

And  all  the  lusty  yonkers  in  a  rout, 

With  merry  lasses  daunced  the  rod  about  ; 

Then  friendship  to  the  banquet  bid  the 
guests. 

And  poor  men  fared  the  better  for  their 
feasts. 

Alas,  poor  May  poles  !  what  should  be  the  cause 
That  you  were  almost  banisht  from  the  earth  ? 
Who  never  were  rebellious  to  the  lawes. 

Your  greatest  crime  was  honest,  harmlesse 
mirth.” 

The  May  poles  never  held  up  their 
heads  again.  The  last  upon  record  was 
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that  in  May- fair,  which  was  “  begged’’ 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  a  stand  for  his 
great  telescope.  The  morrice  dancers, 
and  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid  Marian  ral¬ 
lied  after  the  Restoration,  although 
somewhat  shorn  of  their  former  glories : 

“For,  oh,  the  hobby-liorse  was  forgot.” 

The  merry  troop  was  wandering  up 
and  down  the  country  about  twenty 
years  ago  ;  but  these  are  sad  degenerate 
times,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  ieared  that 
now  they  are  only  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Tollett’s  parlour  window.  Mr.  Ellis 
has  quoted  some  extracts  from  Mr. 
Douce’s  elaborate  dissertation  upon  the 
May  games,  but  we  must  inform  that 
gentleman,  that,  correct  as  Minsheu  ge¬ 
nerally  is,  his  authority  for  once  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  The  Tarrasca  was  the  dragon, 
and  not  the  chevalet  or  hobby-horse. 

On  Whitsunday  Mr.  Brand  has  quoted 
the  following  verses  from  Barnaby 
Googe,  which  require  some  explana¬ 
tion  :  -  - 

“  On  Whitsunday  whyte  pigeons  tame  in  strings 
from  heaven  fiie, 

And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood,  still  hangeth  in 
the  side ; 

Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  plaie,  and  teach 
the  people  to ; 

None  other  wise  than  little  gyrles  with  puppets 
use  to  do.” 

It  was  the  custom  during  this  festival 
to  suspend  a  silver  dove  from  the  roof 
of  the  church,  and  to  let  it  slowly  down 
during  some  part  of  the  service,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  churches  in  France,  un¬ 
der  the  early  races,  the  host  was  some¬ 
times  kept  in  a  shrine  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  dove,  and  suspended  over  the  altar. 
u  Quarterly ’’  Review  of  Brand’s  Popu¬ 
lar  Antiquities ,  edited  by  Mr.  Ellis. 


Ei)t  g>fcettb=Booft. 


MY  MISFORTUNES  AT  COLLEGE. 

Never  shall  I  forget  thee,  thou  nurse 
of  the  mathematics  —  Elysium  of  my 
fairest  hopes  and  most  agreeable  dreams 
—paradise  of  my  earliest  love — where 
the  fop  neglects  his  personal  attractions, 
and  looks  as  pensive  as  the  beauties  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely — where  the  literary  as¬ 
pirant  resigns  himself  to 

“  Such  visions  as  arise  without  a  sleep,” 

and  sits,  contractus  legens,  as  Horace 
phrases  it,  in  the  chair  which  his  poetry 
will  perhaps  perpetuate  to  fame — where 
the  scribbler,  who  prefers  insertion  in  a 
Magazine  to  the  heavy  and  more  perish¬ 
able  task  of  collecting  his  lucubrations 
into  a  volume,  “  published  at  the  au¬ 
thor’s  expense,”  writes  an  elaborate  dis¬ 


sertation  for  the  pages  of  Sylvanus  Urban, 
and  transmits  it  to  the  editor  “  post 
paid  ” — never  shall  I  forget  thee,  im¬ 
mortal  Granta  ! — never.  Thy  unrivalled 
sons  enthroned  on  their  majestic  seats 
like  a  group  of  cherubim  perched  on  the 
statue  of  an  alderman — thy  matters  ot 
moonshine,  and  the  moonshine  which 
kissed  me  as  I  retired  to  sleep  beneath 
thy  wall,  all  contributed  their  spells 
that  neither  time  nor  sorrow  shall  sweep 
away  from  the  temple  of  my  memory. 
It  was  at  the  age  ot  nineteen — at  that  in¬ 
teresting  period,  when  the  brains  ot 
every  one  are  more  or  less  peopled  with 
phantasies,  that  a  secret  aspiration  for 
that  immortality 

“  For  which  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and 
heroes  kill. 

And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  midnight 
taper,” 

kindled  its  loftiest  fervor  in  my  bosom. 
I  had  run  over  Horace,  versified  Virgil, 
laughed  with  Juvenal,  expanded  the 
orations  of  Cicero,  and  lost  my  temper 
among  the  absurd  technicalities  of 
Csesar  !  I  had  also  written  poetry— a 
Parnassian  garland,  which  I  unbound  at 
the  request  of  half-a-dozen  boarding- 
school  nymphs,  my  sister  included,  who 
transferred  it  to  the  prettiest  tinted 
paper  that  ever  embalmed  the  effusions 
of  a  sonnetteer.  Having  thus  captivated 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  my 
friends  at  home,  I  resolved  to  pursue 
the  course  which  ambition  pointed  out 
to  me. 

It  was  a  morning  of  romance  when 
the  mail  conveyed  me  from  my  native 
vales — from  the  beautiful  and  diversified 

scenery  of  W - .  The  slow,  gliding 

river  which  w’eaved  aerial  music  amid  the 
woodlands,  murmured  gently  in  my  ear, 
as  the  spire  of  the  village  church  ceased 
to  gleam  above  the  haunts  of  my  de¬ 
parted  boyhood.  My  thoughts  at  this 
moment  assumed  a  shade  of  melancholy 
reflection,  and  a  cloud  of  woe  enthral¬ 
led  the  exuberance  of  my  fancy.  But 
as  the  coach  proceeded  on  its  way,  my 
mental  associations  became  more  ac¬ 
cordant  with  the  scenes  that  extended 
around  me.  Nature  had  unfolded  her 
broad  and  ample  page  which  was  ten 
times  more  fascinating  than  all  the 
novels  that  the  New  Burlington  press 
has  produced  within  the  last  ten  years  ! 
The  hills  appeared  like  fairy  palaces 
encompassing  a  sunny  Eden,  the  river 
reflected  the  pageantry  of  many  a  gor¬ 
geous  cloud  suspended  in  the  crystal 
sea  of  heaven,  the  woods  recalled  my 
recollection  to  the  sylvan  deities  of  old, 
and  the  baronial  mansions  interspersed 
among  the  trees,  awaked  my  thoughts 
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to  the  immutable  glory  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza.  But  my  dreams  of 
bliss  were  unfortunately  interrupted  by 
one  of  those  realities  which  mortality 
has  the  etiquette  to  endure.  As  the 
coach  increased  its  rapidity  through  a 
quiet  and  sequestered  vale  that  Rousseau 
vvould  have  adored,  it  sustained  a  severe 
shock  from  the  stump  of  an  old  oak, 
and  precipitated  me  into  a  ditch  not, 
half  so  welcome  as  its  equivalent  in  beer 
would  have  been.  This  unpoetical  in¬ 
cident,  this  miscellany  of  mud  and  mis¬ 
fortune  stifled  me  with  chagrin,  which 
I  discharged  with  the  most  unequivocal 
liberality  at  the  coachman  ;  but 

"  A  storm  it  rose,  and  like  a  storm  it  passed." 

when  mighty  Granta,  that  repository  of 
black  professors  and  bankrupt  wits, 
greeted  my  viewr  from  the  distant  hills. 

The  ardour  evinced  in  my  proba¬ 
tionary  studies,  composed  of  bad  Latin 
and  theoretical  absurdity,  astonished 
Professor  Millman,  threw  Dr.  Phil- 
pots  on  a  rack,  and  finally  enrolled  me 
as  a  candidate  for  the  chancellor’s  me¬ 
dal.  Among  my  associates  in  this  ener¬ 
getic  undertaking,  Sam  M - main¬ 

tained  an  elevated  position.  This  gem 
of  a  collegian  had  a  love-affair  on  the 
anvil  while  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  his  poem ;  and  I  hope  the  reader 
will  exonerate  me  from  any  personality 
of  remark,  when  I  avow  that  lutes,  lips, 
eyes,  and  roses,  were  mingled  therein 
as  indiscriminately  as  bleeding  hearts, 
Cupid’s  quivers,  and  true-lovers’  knots, 
on  the  delicate  leaf  of  a  valentine.  Ca¬ 
roline  Campbell,  the  rainbow  of  his 
visions,  was  the  perpetual  theme  of  our 
conversation,  in  which  her  young  Abe¬ 
lard  lost  no  opportunity  in  expressing 
his  homage  to  her  superior  beauty.  But 
my  own  dulcinea,  a  fancy  milliner  by  the 
way,  appeared  to  me  in  the  possession 
of  more  loveliness  than  nature  had  as¬ 
signed  to  the  idol  of  my  companion’s 
heart.  One  day  we  quibbled  most  je- 
suitically  on  the  charms  of  our  mis¬ 
tresses;  and,  as  he  had  passed  that 
portion  of  the  bottle  which  has  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  exhilarating  influence, 
he  laid  me  on  the  hearth  like  a  crest¬ 
fallen  Hector,  ere  my  lips  had  paid  a 
tributary  anathema  to  his  beautiful  He- 
loise.  This  infliction  of  his  wrath 
proved  fatal  to  my  interest,  for,  while  I 
groaned  beneath  a  combination  of  me¬ 
dicine  and  despondency,  he  submitted 
his  hexameters  to  the  “  senate  of  arbi¬ 
tration, J’  and  obtained  the  academical 
reward,  which,  if  my  own  conceptions 
of  poetry  are  commensurate  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  was  unworthy  of  any  talents 


but  those  that  were  concentrated  in 
me. 

But  my  u  bird  of  beauty  ”  —  the 
young  Aurora  of  my  dreams — the  star 
of  my  meditation — Fanny  Maybloom, 
the  fancy  milliner,  claims  some  attention 
in  this  autobiographical  sketch.  I  have 
braved  the  cold  air  of  midnight  to  visit 
this  celestial  nymph,  invoked  her  spirit 
in  my  moments  of  loneliness,  traced  the 
symmetrical  caligraphy  of  her  letters 
without  a  smile,  and  neglected  my  slum¬ 
bers  to  peruse  her  inspiring  poetry.  If 
dark  blue  eyes,  sunny  ringlets,  rose- 
tinted  cheeks,  and  pearly  teeth,  that  like 
a  cloud 

“  Turn  forth  their  silver  lining  on  the  sight," 

constitute  the  criterion  of  beauty,  I  will 
throw  Fanny  Maybloom  into  the  balance 
against  all  the  Cythereas  that  Thomas 
Moore  has  created  from  Rosa  to  Alethe. 
But  my  adopted  divinity  had  a  father, 
watchful  as  the  Thracian  dragon  whom 
Jason  laid  in  a  dreamless  sleep,  and  this 
old  eaves-dropper  was  my  eternal  plague. 
Still,  wre  had  conceived  an  antidote  for 
him,  in  the  execution  of  which  I  in¬ 
tended  to  liberate  Fanny  from  his  pa¬ 
rental  discipline.  The  lovely  girl  re¬ 
ceived  my  ingenuous  proposition  with  a 
poetical  sigh,  and  illustrated  her  feelings 
by  a  quotation  from  the  Bride  of  Abydos. 
Well,  the  night  of  my  triumph  arrived  ! 
I  stole  softly  to  her  habitation  with  a 
small  ladder,  undismayed  by  the  dreary 
appearance  of  the  old  spectral  house. 
The  rain  beat  heavily  against  the  shut¬ 
ters,  accompanied  with  the  sepulchral 
requiem  of  the  wind,  which  seemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  awake  all  the  ghosts  “  past 
and  present,”  from  their  quiet  dormito¬ 
ries.  But  I  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
dead ;  my  thoughts  were  united  in  Fanny 
alone  !  I  placed  my  ladder  in  a  secure 
position,  attained  the  window  without 
stumbling,  and,  how  my  recollections 
overwhelm  me  !  entered  the  room. 
Scarcely  had  I  breathed  the  name  of  my 
Medora,  ere  I  found  myself  in  an  un¬ 
welcome  embrace,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  abrutal  voice  vociferated  “  Lights  ! 
Jerry,  I’ve  caught  the  collidge  sprig.” 
But  why  prolong  the  event  ?  I  was  or¬ 
dered  to  procure  bail,  anil  sustain  the 
ignominy  of  a  trial. 

The  period  designed  to  commemorate 
my  indiscretion  elicited  a  sentence  to 
which  expatriation  would  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred.  “  JVc ,”  said  the  foreman  of 
the  jury,  u  return  a  true  bill  against 
Edward  Shafton,  Esquire,  of  Shafton 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Dorsetshire,  for 
a  daring  burglary  accomplished  in  the 
house  of  Jeremy  Maybloom ,  Gent.,  on 
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the  night  of  the  twenty-first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  182  — . 

Shades  of  Coke  and  Blackstone  !  what 
a  mire  of  disgrace  have  you  plunged  me 
into  !  R.  Augustine. 


STJk  Selector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 


INSECT  TRANSFORMATIONS. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  last  published 
portion  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge.  Half  of  a  volume  only  has 
appeared  ;  but,  to  judge  from  its  intensely 
interesting  character,  the  remainder  will 
be  looked  for  with  much  anxiety.  We 
quote  about  half-a-dozen  pages  from  the 
most  attractive  portion  : — 

“  Muscular  Strength  of  Insects. 

e‘  In  great  muscular  power,  insects,  as 
Baron  Haller  remarks,  appear  to  excel 
in  proportion  to  their  diminutiveness. 
Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  example 
in  the  cofnmon  flea,  which  can  draw 
seventy  or  eighty  times  its  own  weight.* 
The  muscular  strength  of  this  agile 
creature  enables  it  not  only  to  resist  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  our 
endeavours  to  crush  it,  but  to  take  leaps 
to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  times  its 
own  length  ;  which  will  appear  more 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  a  man, 
to  equal  the  agility  of  a  flea,  should  be 
able  to  leap  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  The  flea,  however,  is  ex¬ 
celled  in  leaping  by  the  cuckoo-spit 
frog-hopper  (Teitigonia  spumaria,  Oli¬ 
vier),  which  will  sometimes  leap  two  or 
three  yards  —  that  is,  more  than  250 
times  its  own  length  ;f  as  if,  (to  con¬ 
tinue  the  comparison)  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature  should  vault  through  the  air  to 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
minute  observation  by  which  such  un¬ 
expected  facts  are  discovered,  has  in  all 
ages  been  a  fertile  source  of  ridicule  for 
the  wits,  from  the  time  when  Aristo¬ 
phanes  in  his  Clouds  introduced  Socrates 
measuring  the  leap  of  a  flea,  |  up  to 
Peter  Pindar’s  lampoon  on  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  the  emperor-butterfly.  To 
all  such  flippant  wit  we  have  merely  to 
retort  the  question  of  the  Abbe  de  la 
Pluche,  ‘if  the  Deity  thought  insects 
worthy  of  his  divine  skill  in  forming 
them,  ought  we  to  consider  them  beneath 
our  notice  ?’§ 

*  Haller,  Physiol,  vol.  ix.  p.  2. 

t  He  Geer,  Mem.,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 

J  Aristophanes,  Ne^eAat,  a,  g. 

§  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  i.  3. 


“  Mouffet,  in  his  Theatre  of  Insects,  ff 
mentions  that  an  English  mechanic, 
named  Mark,  to  show  his  skill,  con¬ 
structed  a  chain  of  gold  as  long  as  his 
finger,  which,  together  with  a  lock  and 
key,  were  dragged  along  by  a  flea ;  and 
he  had  heard  of  another  flea,  which 
could  draw'  a  golden  chariot,  to  which 
it  was  harnessed.  Bingley  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Boverich,  a  watchmaker  in  the 
Strand,  exhibited,  some  years  ago,  a 
little  ivory  chaise  with  four  wheels,  and 
all  its  proper  apparatus,  and  the  figure 
of  a  man  sitting  on  the  box,  all  of  which 
were  drawn  by  a  single  flea.  The  same 
mechanic  afterwards  constructed  a  mi¬ 
nute  landau,  which  opened  and  shut  by 
springs,  with  the  figures  of  six  horses 
harnessed  to  it,  and  of  a  coachman  on 
the  box,  a  dog  between  his  legs,  four 
persons  inside,  two  footmen  behind  it, 
and  a  postilion  riding  on  one  of  the  fore 
horses,  which  were  all  easily  dragged 
along  by  a  single  flea.  *1T  Goldsmith  re¬ 
marks  upon  these  displays  of  pulician 
strength,  that  the  feats  of  Sampson 
would  not,  to  a  community  of  fleas, 
appear  to  be  at  all  miraculous.**  La- 
treille  tells  us  a  no  less  marvellous  story 
of  another  flea,  which  dragged  a  silver 
cannon  twenty- four  times  its  own  weight, 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  did  not  manifest 
any  alarm  when  this  was  charged  with 
gunpowder,  and  fired  off’.+f  Professor 
Bradley,  of  Cambridge,  also  mentions  a 
remarkable  instance  of  insect  strength 
in  a  stag-beetle  (Lucanus  Cervus)  which 
he  saw  carrying  a  wand  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  even 
flying  with  it  to  the  distance  of  several 
yards.  || 

“  It  has  been  remarked,  with  reference 
to  these  facts  of  comparative  size  and 
strength,  that  a  cock-chafer  is  six  times 
stronger  than  a  horse  ;  and  Linnaeus  ob¬ 
serves,  that  if  an  elephant  were  as  strong 
in  proportion  as  a  stag-beetle,  it  would 
be  able  to  tear  up  rocks  and  level  moun¬ 
tains.  The  muscular  power  of  fish, 
however,  seems  to  bear  a  near  compari¬ 
son  with  that  of  insects.  ‘  I  have  seen,’ 
says  Sir  Gilbert  Biane,  ‘  the  sword  of  a 
sword-fish  sticking  in  a  plank  which  it 
had  penetrated  from  side  to  side  ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  animal 
was  then  moving  through  a  medium 
even  a  thousand  times  more  dense  than 
that  through  which  a  bird  cleaves  its 
course  at  different  heights  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  that  this  was  performed  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  ship,  what  a 

(|  Page  275. 

1  Animal  Biography,  iii.  468. 

**  Animated  Nature,  iv.  178. 

ft  Nouv.  Diet.  d’Hist.  Nat  xxviii.  249, 

ft  Bradley,  Phil.  Account,  p.  184. 
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conception  do  we  form  of  this  display  of 
muscular  strength.’*  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  observed,  that  the  muscular 
power  of  the  sword-fish  is  principally 
shown  in  the  rate  of  swimming,  by  which 
the  animal  overtakes  the  ships,  and  thus 
acquires  the  momentum  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  force  of  the  blow.  We  may 
understand  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
strength  of  insects,  when  we  look  at  the 
prodigious  number  of  their  muscles — 
the  fleshy  belts  or  ribbons  by  whose 
means  all  animal  motions  are  preferred. 
The  number  of  these  instruments  of 
motion  in  the  human  body  is  reckoned 
about  529  ;  but  in  the  caterpillar  of  the 
goat-moth,  Lyonnet  counted  more  than 
seven  times  as  many  :  in  the  head,  228  ; 
in  the  body,  1647  ;  and  around  the  in¬ 
testines,  2186  ;  which,  after  deducting 
20,  common  to  the  head  and  gullet,  gives 
a  total  of  406 l.f 

“  ( Any  lady/  says  Kirby  and  Spence, 

‘  fond  of  going  to  be  tempted  with  an 
exhibition  of  fine  lace,  would  experience 
an  unexpected  gratification  could  she  be 
brought  to  examine  the  muscles  of  a 
caterpillar  under  the  microscope  :  with 
wonder  and  delight  she  would  survey 
the  innumerable  muscular  threads  that 
in  various  directions  envelope  the  gullet, 
stomach,  and  lower  intestines  of  one  of 
those  little  animals — some  running  lon¬ 
gitudinally,  others  transversely,  others 
crossing  each  other  obliquely,  so  as  to 
form  a  pattern  of  rhomboids  or  squares  ; 
others,  again,  surrounding  the  intestine 
like  so  many  rings,  and  almost  all  exhi¬ 
biting  the  appearance  of  being  woven, 
and  resembling  fine  lace — one  pattern 
ornamenting  one  organ  ;  another  a  se¬ 
cond  ;  and  another  a  third. 

“  We  put  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat- 
moth,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
under  a  bell-glass,  which  weighed  nearly 
half  a  pound,  and  of  course  more  than 
ten  times  the  weight  of  the  insect,  yet  it 
raised  it  up  with  the  utmost  ease.  We 
then  placed  over  the  glass  the  largest 
book  which  we  had  at  hand — ‘  Loudon’s 
Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening,’  consisting 
of  about  1500  pages  of  strong  paper, 
and  weighing  four  pounds  ;  but  this  did 
not  succeed  in  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  animal,  wiiich  raised  the  glass, 
though  loaded  with  the  book,  nearly  a 
hundred  times  its  own  weight,  and  made 
good  its  exit.§  The  multiplicity  of  its 
muscles  above  enumerated,  236  of  which 
are  situated  in  the  legs  alone,  will  enable 
us  to  understand  howr  this  extraordinary 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Plane,  Select  Diss.  p.  281. 

f  Lyonnet,  Traite  Anat.  de  la  Chenille,  pp. 
188.  r>84. 

J  Intr.  iv.  186.  §  J  R. 


feat  was  performed.  Even  this  power 
of  muscle,  however,  would  doubtless 
have  been  unavailing  in  raising  the  load¬ 
ed  glass,  except  in  connexion  with  twro 
favourable  circumstances  under  which 
the  experiment  was  performed,  and 
w’hich  are  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind 
to  render  the  operation  perfectly  credi¬ 
ble  :  first,  that  the  wedge-like  form  of 
the  caterpillar’s  head,  in  connexion  with 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  glass,  enabled 
it  to  lift  it ;  and  second,  that,  one  side 
of  the  glass  resting  on  the  table,  the  in¬ 
sect  only  bore  half  the  weight  of  the 
glass  and  book. 

A  peculiar  toughness  of  external  co¬ 
vering  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of 
this  muscular  power  in  caterpillars.  A 
singular  instance  occurs  in  the  history  of 
a  common  downy  two-winged  fly,  with 
grey  shoulders  and  a  brown  abdomen 
(  Eri stalis  tenax,  Fabr.  )  The  grub, 
which  is  rat-tailed,  lives  in  muddy  pools, 
with  the  water  of  which  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  taken  up  by  paper-makers, 
and,  though  subjected  to  the  immense 
pressure  of  their  machinery,  it  has  sur¬ 
vived  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Such  is 
the  account  originally  given  byLinnaeus.  || 
A  recent  compiler,  mistaking  Kirby  and 
Spence's  very  apt  comparison  of  this 
grub  to  a  London  porter  nick-named 
Leather-coat- Jack,  from  his  being  able 
to  suffer  carriages  to  drive  over  him 
without  receiving  any  injury,  forthwith 
fancies  the  porter  to  be  ‘  another  insect 
called  leather- coat- jack/  w7hich  ‘  will 
bear  heavy  carriage-wheels  to  pass  over 
it  with  impunity.’  Since  the  grub  in 
question  is  rather  soft,  it  must  be  the 
tough  texture  of  the  skin  which  pre¬ 
serves  it,  as  in  the  similar  instance  of 
the  caterpillar  of  the  privet  hawk  - 
moth  ( Sphinx  Ligustri),  which  Bonnet 
squeezed  under  water  till  it  was  as  flat 
and  empty  as  the  finger  of  a  glove,  yet 
within  an  hour  it  became  plump  and 
lively  as  if  nothing  had  happened. ^T 

“  The  instances,  howrever,  which  we 
have  just  recorded  are  peculiar  rather 
than  general,  for  caterpillars  are  for  the 
most  part  very  easily  bruised  and  other¬ 
wise  injured.’’ 

The  “Insect  Transformations”  will 
form  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
“  Insect  Architecture”  volume,  noticed 
by  us  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Mirror , 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  wdiich 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  extending  to 
the  part  before  us.  The  cuts  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  Of  the  value  of  the  notes  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  sources  and  authorities,  we 

||  Fauna  Suecica,  1790 

^  Bonnet,  QBuvres,  vol.  ii  p.  124. 
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can  give  our  readers  but  a  faint  idea. 
In  single  pages  there  are  from  four  to 
seven  and  eight  such  references,  so  that 
phenomena  are  not  related,  or  attempted 
to  be  established,  without  precise  autho¬ 
rity.  Such  a  volume  as  the  present  is, 
therefore,  of  exhaustless  interest  to  the 
philosophical  inquirer,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  reader ;  since  all  these  references 
connect  as  by  chains  or  springs,  and  lead 
by  innumerable  tracks  to  some  of  the 
most  fascinating  studies  of  nature. 


LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

By  Henry  Roscoe,  Esq. 

This  is  the  sixth,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive  volume,  of  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopcedia.  It  contains  the  Lives  of 
Coke,  Selden,  Hale,  Guilford,  Jefferies, 
Somers,  Mansfield,  WTimot,  Blackstone, 
Ashburton,  Thurlow,  Jones,  Erskine, 
and  Romilly.  The  characters  of  these 
illustrious  men  are  vividly  drawn,  and 
the  biographical  details  are  relieved  by 
anecdotical  illustrations.  In  short,  the 
whole  volume  is  a  fund  of  entertain¬ 
ment  blended  with  well-digested  mate¬ 
rials  of  graver  import,  and  substantiated 
by  acknowledgments  in  foot-notes.  A 
pleasanter  book  for  the  professional  or 
general  reader  can  hardly  be  imagined  ; 
for  the  wit  and  eloquence  which  re¬ 
sult  from  the  viginti  annorum  lucubra- 
tiones  often  render  the  life  of  a  lawyer 
of  more  popular  interest  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined,  since  he  is  not  always 
pent  up  in  chamber-life,  or  his  genius 
and  humour  cramped  by  the  technica¬ 
lities  of  his  profession.  Perhaps  few 
records  of  human  character  abound  with 
so  many  useful  examples  of  persever¬ 
ance  and  well-directed  industry  as  the 
above  lives. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  his¬ 
torical  anecdotes : — 

Lord  Keeper  Guilford. 

“  He  was,”  says  his  biographer, 
“  very  good  at  waylaying  the  craft  of 
counsel ;  for  he,  as  they  say,  had  been 
in  the  oven  himself,  and  knew  where  to 
look  for  the  pasty.”  Upon  one  difficult 
occasion  his  conduct  on  the  bench  was 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. 
“At  Taunton  Dean,”  says  Roger  North, 
“he  was  forced  to  try  an  old  man  for  a 
wizard  ;  and  for  the  curiosity  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  state  of  a  male  witch  or  wizard, 
1  attended  in  the  court,  and  sat  near 
where  the  poor  man  stood.  The  evi¬ 
dence  against  him  was — the  having  be¬ 
witched  a  girl  of  about  thirteen  years 


old  ;  for  she  had  strange  and  unaccount¬ 
able  fits  ;  and  used  to  cry  out  upon  him 
and  spit  out  of  her  mouth  straight  pins; 
and  whenever  the  man  was  brought  near 
her,  she  fell  in  her  fits,  and  spit  forth 
straight  pins.  His  lordship  wondered 
at  the  straight  pins,  which  could  not  be 
so  well  couched  in  the  mouth  as  crooked 
ones  ;  for  such  only  used  to  be  spit  out 
by  people  bewitched.  He  examined  the 
witnesses  very  tenderly  and  carefully, 
and  so  as  none  could  collect  what  his 
opinion  was  ;  for  he  was  fearful  of  the 
jurymen’s  precipitancy,  if  he  gave  them 
any  offence.  When  the  poor  man  was 
told  he  must  answer  for  himself,  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  defence  as  orderly  and  well 
expressed  as  I  ever  heard  spoke  by  any 
man,  counsel  or  other ;  and  if  the  at¬ 
torney-general  had  been  his  advocate,  I 
am  sure  he  could  not  have  done  it  more 
sensibly.  The  sum  of  it  was  malice, 
threatening,  and  circumstances  of  im¬ 
posture  in  the  girl ;  to  which  matter  he 
called  his  witnesses,  and  they  were 
heard.  After  this  was  done,  the  judge 
was  not  satisfied  to  direct  the  jury  before 
the  imposture  was  fully  declared ;  but 
studied  and  beat  the  bush  awhile,  ask¬ 
ing  sometimes  one  and  then  another 
question,  as  he  thought  proper.  At 
length  he  turned  to  the  justice  of  peace 
that  committed  the  man  and  took  the 
first  examinations.  1  And,  Sir,’  said 
he,  ‘  pray  will  you  ingenuously  declare 
your  thoughts,  if  you  have  any,  touch¬ 
ing  these  straight  pins  which  the  girl 
spit;  for  you  saw  her  in  her  fit?’ — 
i  Then,  my  lord,’  said  he,  ‘  I  did  not 
know  that  I  might  concern  myself  in 
this  evidence,  having  taken  the  examin¬ 
ation  and  committed  the  man.  But 
since  your  lordship  demands  it,  I  must 
needs  say,  I  think  the  girl,  doubling 
herself  in  a  fit,  as  being  convulsed, 
bent  her  head  down  close  to  her  sto¬ 
macher,  and  with  her  mouth  took  pins 
out  of  the  edge  of  that,  and  then  right¬ 
ing  herself  a  little,  spit  them  into  some 
bystander’s  hands.’  This  cast  an  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  upon  the  minds  of 
the  whole  audience,  and  the  man  was 
acquitted.  As  the  judge  went  down 
stairs  out  of  the  court,  an  hideous  old 
woman  cried,  i  God  bless  your  lord- 
ship  !’ — i  What’s  the  matter,  good  wo¬ 
man  ?’  said  the  judge. — ‘  My  lord,’  said 
she,  ‘  forty  years  ago  they  would  have 
hanged  me  for  a  witch,  and  they  could 
not,  and  now  they  would  have  hanged 
my  poor  son  !  *  ’’ 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  garden  of  Grocer’s  Hall  served  as  a 
public  promenade  for  the  citizens. 
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HEAT  AND  THIRST — A  SCENE  IN 
JAMAICA. 

The  Torch  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Blue- 
fields  Bay  ;  it  was  between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  morning.  The  land  wind 
had  died  away,  and  the  sea  breeze  had 
not  set  in — there  was  not  a  breath  stir¬ 
ring.  The  pennant  from  the  mast-head 
fell  sluggishly  down,  and  clung  amongst 
the  rigging  like  a  dead  snake,  whilst  the 
iolds  of  the  St.  George’s  ensign,  that 
hung  from  the  mizen-peak,  were  ns  mo¬ 
tionless  as  if  they  had  been  carved  in 
marble. 

The  anchorage  was  one  unbroken 
mirror,  except  where  its  glass-like  sur¬ 
face  was  shivered  into  sparkling  ripples 
by  the  gambols  of  a  skipjack,  or  the 
flashing  stoop  of  his  enemy  the  pelican  ; 
and  the  reflection  of  the  vessel  was  so 
clear  and  steady,  that  at  the  distance  of 
a  cable’s  length  you  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  the  water-line,  nor  tell  where  the 
substance  ended  and  shadow  began,  until 
the  casual  dashing  of  a  bucket  overboard 
for  a  few  moments  broke  up  the  phan¬ 
tom  ship  ;  but  the  wavering  fragments 
soon  re-united,  and  she  again  floated 
double,  like  the  swan  ot  the  poet.  The 
heat  was  so  intense,  that  the  iron  stan- 
cheons  of  the  awming  could  not  be 
grasped  with  the  hand,  and  where  the 
decks  were  not  screened  by  it,  the  pitch 
boiled  out  from  the  seams.  The  swell 
rolled  in  from  the  offing  in  long  shining 
undulations,  like  a  sea  of  quicksilver, 
whilst  every  now  and  then  a  flying  fish 
would  spark  out  from  the  unruffled 
bosom  of  the  heaving  water,  and  shoot 
away  like  a  silver  arrow,  until  it  dropped 
with  a  flash  into  the  sea  again.  There 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens  ;  but  a 
quivering  blue  haze  hung  over  the  land, 
through  which  the  white  sugar-works 
and  overseers’  houses  on  the  distant 
estates  appeared  to  twinkle  like  objects 
seen  through  a  thin  smoke,  whilst  each 
of  the  tall  stems  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees 
on  the  beach,  when  looked  at  steadfastly, 
seemed  to  be  turning  round  with  a  small 
spiral  motion,  like  so  many  endless 
screws.  There  was  a  dreamy  indis¬ 
tinctness  about  the  outlines  of  the  hills, 
even  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which 
increased  as  they  receded,  until  the  blue 
mountains  in  the  horizon  melted  into 
sky.  The  crew  were  listlessly  spinning 
oakum,  and  mending  sails,  under  the 
shade  of  the  awning  ;  the  only  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  general  languor  were  John- 
crow  the  black,  and  Jackoo  the  monkey. 


The  former  (who  was  an  improviaatore 
of  a  rough  stamp)  sat  out  on  the  bow¬ 
sprit,  through  choice,  beyond  the  shade 
ot  the  canvass,  without  hat  or  shirt,  like 
a  bronze  bust,  busy  with  his  task,  what¬ 
ever  that  might  be,  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  pipe,  and  between  whiles  confa¬ 
bulating  with  his  hairy  ally,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  messmate.  The  monkey  was 
hanging  by  the  tail  from  the  dolphin- 
striker,  admiring  what  Johncrow  called 
“  his  own  dam  ogly  face  in  the  wrater.” 
“  Tail  like  yours  would  be  good  ting  for 
n  sailor,  Jackoo — it  would  leave  his  two 
hands  free  aloft — more  use,  more  hor- 
nurnent  too,  I’m  sure,  den  de  piece  of 
gresyjunk  dat  hangs  from  de  captain’s 
taffril.  Now  I  shall  sing  to  you,  how 
dat  Corromantee  rascal,  my  fader,  w’as 
sell  me  on  de  Gold  Coast — 

“  Two  red  nightcap,  one  long  knife, 

All  him  get  for  Quackoo. 

For  gnu  next  day  him  sell  him  wife— 

You  tink  dat  good  song  Jackoo  ?” 

u  Chocko,  chocko,”  chattered  the 
monkey,  as  if  in  answer.  “  Ah,  you 
tink  so, — sensible  honimal  !  What  is 
dat  ?  shark  ?  Jackoo,  come  up,  sir  : 
don’t  you  see  dat  big  shovel-nosed  fish 
looking  at  you  ?  Pull  your  hand  out  of 
the  water,  Garamighty  !” — The  negro 
threw  himself  on  the  gammoning  of  the 
bowsprit  to  take  hold  of  the  poor  ape, 
who,  mistaking  his  kind  intention,  and 
ignorant  of  his  danger,  shrunk  from  him, 
lost  his  hold,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  The 
shark  instantly  sank  to  have  a  run,  then 
dashed  at  his  prey,  raising  his  snout 
over  him,  and  shooting  his  head  and 
shoulders  three  or  four  feet  out  of  the 
water  with  poor  Jackoo  shrieking  in  his 
jaws,  whilst  his  small  bones  crackled 
and  crunched  under  the  monster’s  triple 
row  of  teeth. 

Whilst  this  small  tragedy  wTas  acting — 
and  painful  enough  it  was  to  the  kind- 
hearted  negro — I  was  looking  out  to¬ 
wards  the  eastern  horizon,  wratching  the 
first  dark -blue  ripple  of  the  sea-breeze, 
when  a  rushing  noise  passed  over  my 
head. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  gallmaso,  the 
large  carrion-crow  of  the  tropics,  sailing, 
contrary  to  the  habits  of  its  kind,  sea¬ 
ward  over  the  brig.  I  followed  it  with 
my  eye,  until  it  vanished  in  the  distance, 
w'hen  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
dark  speck  far  out  in  the  offing,  writh  a 
little  tiny  wdiite  sail.  With  my  glass  I 
made  it  out  to  be  a  ship’s  boat,  but  I  saw 
no  one  on  board,  and  the  sail  was  idly 
flapping  about  the  mast. 

On  making  my  report,  I  wras  desired 
to  pull  towards  it  in  the  gig  ;  and  as  we 
approached,  one  of  the  crew  said  he 
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thought  he  saw  some  one  peering  over 
the  bow.  We  drew  nearer,  and  I  saw 
him  distinctly.  “  Why  don’t  you  haul 
the  sheet  aft,  and  come  down  to  us,  sir  ?’* 

He  neither  moved  nor  answered,  but, 
as  the  boat  rose  and  fell  on  the  short  sea 
raised  by  the  first  of  the  breeze,  the  face 
kept  mopping  and  mowing  at  us  over  the 
gunwale. 

“  I  will  soon  teach  you  manners,  my 
fine  fellow!  give  way,  men,”  —  and  I 
fired  my  musket,  when  the  crow  that  I 
had  seen  rose  from  the  boat  into  the 
air,  but  immediately  alighted  again,  to 
our  astonishment,  vulture-like  with  out 
stretched  wings,  upon  the  head. 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  horrible 
plume,  the  face  seemed  on  the  instant  to 
alter  like  a  hideous  change  in  a  dream. 
It  appeared  to  become  of  a  deathlike 
paleness,  and  anon  streaked  with  blood. 
Another  stroke  of  the  oar — the  chin  had 
fallen  down,  and  the  tongue  was  hanging 
out.  Another  pull — the  eyes  were  gone, 
and  from  their  sockets  brains  and  blood 
were  fermenting,  and  flowing  down  the 
cheeks.  It  was  the  face  of  a  putrefying 
corpse.  In  this  floating  coffin  we  found 
the  body  of  another  sailor,  doubled  across 
one  of  the  thwarts,  with  a  long  Spanish 
knife  sticking  between  his  ribs,  as  if  he 
had  died  in  some  mortal  struggle,  or, 
what  was  equally  probable,  had  put  an 
end  to  himself  in  his  frenzy ;  whilst 
along  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  arranged 
with  some  show  of  care,  and  covered  by 
a  piece  of  canvass  stretched  across  an 
oar  above  it,  lay  the  remains  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
apparently  but  a  few  hours  dead.  Some 
biscuit,  a  roll  of  jerked  beef,  and  an 
earthen  water -jar  lay  beside  him,  show¬ 
ing  that  hunger  at  least  could  have  had 
no  share  in  his  destruction  ;  hut  the 
pipkin  was  dry ,  and  the  small  water- 
cask  in  the  how  was  staved  and  empty . 

We  had  no  sooner  cast  our  grappling 
over  the  bow,  and  begun  to  tow  the  boat 
to  the  ship,  than  the  abominable  bird 
that  we  had  scared  settled  down  into 
it  again,  notwithstanding  our  proximity, 
and  began  to  peck  at  the  face  of  the 
dead  boy.  At  this  moment  we  heard  a 
gibbering  noise,  and  saw  something  like 
a  bundle  of  old  rags  roll  out  from  be¬ 
neath  the  stern-sheet,  and  apparently 
make  a  fruitless  attempt  to  drive  the 
gallinaso  from  its  prey.  Heaven  and 
earth,  what  an  object  met  our  eyes  ! —  It 
was  a  full-grown  man,  but  so  wasted, 
that  one  of  the  boys  lifted  him  by  his 
belt  with  one  hand.  His  knees  were 
drawn  up  to  his  chin  ;  his  hands  were 
like  the  talons  of  a  bird  ;  while  the 
falling-in  of  his  chocolate-coloured  and 


withered  features  gave  an  unearthly  re¬ 
lief  to  his  forehead,  over  which  the 
horny  and  transparent  skin  was  braced 
so  tightly  that  it  seemed  ready  to  crack. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  his 
deep-set  coal-black  eyes  sparkled  like 
two  diamonds  with  the  fever  of  his  suf¬ 
ferings  ;  there  was  a  fearful  fascination 
in  their  flashing  brightness,  contrasted 
with  the  death-like  aspect  of  the  face, 
and  rigidity  of  the  frame.  When  sensi¬ 
ble  of  our  presence  he  tried  to  speak, 
but  could  only  mutter  a  low  moaning 
sound.  At  length—  “  Aqua,  aqua’’ — 
wTe  had  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  boat. 
“  El  muchacho  esta  moriendo  de  sed — 
Aqua.’’ 

We  got  on  board,  and  the  surgeon 
gave  the  poor  fellow  some  weak  tepid 
grog.  It  acted  like  magic  :  he  gradually 
uncoiled  himself,  his  voice,  from  being 
weak  and  husky,  became  comparatively 
strong  and  clear.  “  El  hijo — Aqua  para 
mi  pedrillo — No  le  hace  para  mi — Oh  la 
noche  pasado,  la  noche  pasado  !”  He 
was  told  to  compose  himself,  and  that 
his  boy  would  be  taken  care  of.  “  Dexa 
me  verlo  entonces,  oh  Dios,  dexa  me 
verlo’’ — and  he  crawled,  grovelling  on 
his  chest,  like  a  crushed  worm  across 
the  deck,  until  he  got  his  head  over  the 
port-sill,  and  looked  down  into  the  boat. 
He  there  beheld  the  pale  face  of  his 
dead  son  :  it  was  the  last  object  he  ever 
saw — “Ay  de  mi!’’  he  groaned  hea¬ 
vily,  and  dropped  his  face  against  the 
ship’s  side.  He  was  dead. 
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VEGETATIVE  VERSES. 

BY  A  FELLOW  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  . 

Sabine,  father  of  the  fetes, 

Chief  of  Chiswick,  rural  seer. 

Deep  iu  daisies  and  in  dates, 

Prince  of  bulbs  and  breakfasts  hear ! 

Hark  the  note  of  sad  distress— 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Ruin  seizes  every  root ; 

Buried  berries  daily  rot, 

You  and  I  may  go  and  shoot — 

For  the  drooping  shrubs  will  not. 

We  are  in  a  pretty  mess — 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Once  we  sat  with  otium  cum 
Dignitate  in  our  view  ; 

Now  we  are  not  worth  a  plum — 
Turnham-Green  is  turning  blue. 

Science  is  a  game  at  chess — 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Horticulture  hath  its  bumps: 

Currants  are  a  current  joke  ; 

Spades  are  now  no  longer  trumps : 

Crocuses  have  made  us  croak; 

Mustard’s  gone,  and  so  is  cress — 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Stocks  are  selling  off  too  cheap  ; 

We  and  heartsease  soon  must  part ; 

O’er  a  lettuce  let  us  weep ; 

Artichokes  have  choked  the  heart. 
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Chiswick’s  quite  a  wilderness— 

Who  would  be  au  F.  H.  S.  ? 

See  misfortune’s  chilling  airs 
Swerp  our  bark  from  off  the  beach  ; 
Sorrows  ever  come  in  pears  ; 

Peaches  will  our  plans  impeach  ; 
Cats’-heads  kitten  less  and  less — 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Gravel  walks  with  marble  slabs, 
Tombstones,  we  shall  shortly  show  ; 
Since,  though  in  an  age  of  cabs, 

Cabbages  are  not  the  go. 

Botany  has  ceased  to  bless — 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Oaks  have  proved  a  hoax  at  last  ; 

Young  men  see  the  elder  die  . 

Leaves,  not  sloe  leaves,  perish  fast; 

We  for  cypress  press  a  sigh  ; 

Posies  pose  us  to  excess— 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Meddlars,  though  on  trees  we’ve  none. 
Now  about  our  funds  inquire ; 
Sun-flow’rs  die  without  a  son ; 

Hyacinths  will  grow  no  higher. 

These  are  facts  we  can’t  suppress — 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Useless  ’tis  to  see  afar 

How  the  other  gardens  do  ; 

How  the  winds  at  Windsor  are, 

Howr  they  mind  their  peas  at  Kew. 

How  we  managed  few  can  guess — 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Oh '  the  rainy,  rural  rout. 

When,  half-starved  amidst  the  shower 
Dandy  lions  walked  about 

Seeking  what  they  might  devour. 
Painted  ladies,  blue  belles  press 
Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

Thyme  is  fled,  and  o’er  the  scene 
Cots  and  chimneys  will  be  found  ; 

Beans  are  things  that  once  have  been  ; 

Groundsell  gone,  we’ll  sell  the  ground. 
What  is  Robins’s  address  ? — 

Who  would  be  an  F.  H.  S.  ? 

All  is  alter’d — not  a  bough 

(Save  the  gardener’s)  marks  the  spot ; 
O'er  the  cowslips  slips  a  cow — 

Winds  may  blow  there,  flowers  will  not. 
Fashion,  Honour,  and  Success, 

Once  were  meant  byF.  H.  S. ! 

But  another  tale  they  tell 
Since  we  fell  so  deep  in  debt — 

All  our  celery  to  sell, 

All  our  lettuces  to  let. 

Folly,  Hubbub,  Sorrow— yes. 

These  are  meant  by  F.  H.  S.  : 
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PRAYER  FOR  HIS  MAJESTY. 

The  following  prayer  is  ordered  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be  read  in 
.all  churches  throughout  the  kingdom, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  Majesty  : — 

“  Almighty  and  most  merciful  God, 
in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and 
■death,  incline  Thine  ear,  we  beseech 
Thee,  to  the  cry  of  Thy  people,  and  ac¬ 
cept  our  supplications  and  prayers  which 
we  make  unto  Thee  on  behalf  of  Thy 
servant,  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King. 

“  Vouchsafe  of  Thy  goodness,  O 
Lord,  to  assuage  his  pain,  to  relieve  his 
infirmity,  and  to  strengthen  his  soul  by 
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the  consolations  of  Thy  grace,  that  so 
resigning  himself  with  all  meekness  and 
patience  to  Thy  Holy  Will,  and  trusting 
entirely  to  Thy  mercy,  he  may  be  raised 
by  Thy  power  from  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  long  continue  to  govern  Thy  people, 
committed  to  his  charge,  in  peace  and 
righteousness  :  and  finally  grant,  O  Hea¬ 
venly  Father,  that  when  it  shall  be  Thy 
good  pleasure  to  call  him  from  this  world 
unto  Thee,  he  may  receive  a  crown  of 
glory  in  Thy  everlasting  kingdom  ; 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.” 


DELIGHTS  OF  SCIENCE. 

We  promised  the  reader  a  transfer  of 
one  or  two  fascinating  pictures  of  ani¬ 
mated  nature,  from  the  last-published 
portion  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  Elements  of 
Physics.  Here  are  two,  which  will  be 
read  with  increased  interest  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  joyous  season  : — 

Heat. 

“  *  *  *  among  animals  the  effects 

of  heat  are  very  remarkable.  The  dread 
silence  of  winter,  for  instance,  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  spring  by  one  general  cry  of 
joy.  Aloft  in  the  air  the  lark  is  every¬ 
where  carolling  ;  and  in  the  woods  and 
shrubberies,  a  thousand  little  throats  are 
similarly  pouring  forth  their  songs  of 
gladness — during  the  day,  the  thrush 
and  blackbird  near  our  dwellings  are 
heard  above  the  rest,  and  with  the  even¬ 
ing  comes  the  sweet  nightingale  ; — for 
all  of  which  it  is  the  season  of  love  and 
exquisite  enjoyment.  And  it  is  equally 
so  for  animal  nature  generally:  in  fa¬ 
voured  England,  for  instance,  in  April 
and  May  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
resounds  with  lowings,  and  bleatings, 
and  barkings  of  joy.  And  even  man, 
the  master  of  the  whole,  and  whose 
mind  embraces  all  times  and  places,  is 
far  from  being  insensible  to  this  change 
of  season.  His  far-seeing  reason,  of 
course,  draws  delight  from  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  autumn,  with  its  fruits  ;  and  his 
benevolence  rejoices  in  the  happiness 
observed  among  all  inferior  creatures  ; 
but  independently  of  these  considera¬ 
tions,  on  his  own  frame  the  returning 
warmth  exerts  a  direct  influence.  In 
early  life,  when  the  natural  sensibilities 
are  yet  fresh  and  unaltered  by  the  habits 
of  artificial  society,  spring  to  man  is 
always  a  season  of  delight.  The  eyes 
brighten,  the  whole  countenance  is  ani¬ 
mated,  and  the  heart  feels  as  if  new  life 
were  come,  and  has  longings  for  fresh 
objects  of  endearment.  Of  those  who 
have  passed  their  early  years  in  the 
country,  or,  among  the  charms  of  na- 
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tare,  as  contrasted  with  the  urts  of 
cities,  there  are  few  who,  in  their  morn¬ 
ing  walks  in  spring,  have  not  expe¬ 
rienced  without  very  definite  cause,  a 
kind  of  tumultuous  joy,  of  which  the 
natural  expression  would  have  been — 
How  good  the  God  of  Nature  is  to  us  ! 
Spring  is  a  time  when  sleeping  sensibi¬ 
lity  is  roused  to  feel  that  there  lies  in 
nature  more  than  the  grosser  sense  per¬ 
ceives.  The  heart  is  then  thrilled  with 
sudden  ecstacy,  and  wakes  to  aspirations 
of  sweet  acknowledgment.’’ 

Picture  of  Creation. 

“  The  human  race  is  naturally  inha¬ 
bitant  of  a  warm  climate,  and  the  para¬ 
dise  described  as  Adam’s  first  abode, 
may  be  said  still  to  exist  over  vast  regions 
about  the  equator.  There  the  sun’s  in¬ 
fluence  is  strong  and  uniform,  producing 
a  rich  and  warm  garden,  in  which  hu¬ 
man  beings,  however  ignorant  of  the 
world  which  they  had  come  to  inhabit, 
would  have  their  necessities  supplied 
almost  by  wishing.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
there  always  hanging  from  the  branches ; 
of  clothing  there  is  required  only  what 
moral  feelings  may  dictate,  or  what  may 
be  supposed  to  add  grace  to  the  form  ; 
and  as  shelter  from  the  weather,  a  few 
broad  leaves  spread  on  connected  reeds, 
will  complete  an  Indian  hut.  The  hu¬ 
man  family,  in  multiplying  and  spread¬ 
ing  in  all  directions  from  such  a  centre, 
would  find,  to  the  east  and  west,  only 
the  lengthened  paradise,  with  slightly 
varying  features  of  beauty  ;  but  to  the 
north  and  south,  the  changes  of  season, 
which  make  the  bee  of  high  latitudes  lay 
up  its  winter  store  of  honey,  and  send 
migrating  birds  from  country  to  country 
in  search  of  warmth  and  food,  would 
also  rouse  man’s  energies  to  protect 
himself.  His  faculties  of  foresight  and 
contrivance  would  come  into  play,  awak¬ 
ening  industry  ;  and  as  their  fruits,  he 
would  soon  possess  the  knowledge  and 
the  arts  which  secure  a  happy  existence 
in  all  climates,  from  the  equator  almost 
to  the  pole.  It  is  chiefly  because  man 
has  learned  to  produce  at  will,  and  to 
control,  the  wonder-working  principle 
of  heat,  that  in  the  rude  winter,  which 
seems  the  death  of  nature,  he,  and  other 
tropical  animals  and  plants  which  he 
protects,  do  not  in  reality  perish — even 
as  a  canary-bird  escaped  from  its  cage, 
or  an  infant  exposed  among  the  snow- 
hills.  By  producing  heat  from  his  fire, 
he  obtains  a  novel  and  most  pleasurable 
sort  of  existence ;  and  in  the  night, 
while  the  dark  and  freezing  winds  are 
howling  over  his  roof,  he  basks  in  the 
presence  of  his  mimic  sun,  surrounded 


by  his  friends  and  all  the  delights  of 
society  ;  while  in  his  store-rooms,  or  in 
those  of  merchants  at  his  command,  he 
has  the  treasured  delicacies  of  every  sea¬ 
son  and  clime.  He  soon  becomes  aware, 
too,  that  the  dreary  winter,  instead  of 
being  a  curse,  is  really  in  many  respects 
a  blessing,  by  arousing  from  the  apathy 
to  which  the  eternal  serenity  of  a  tropi¬ 
cal  sky  so  much  disposes.  In  climates 
where  labour  and  ingenuity  must  pre¬ 
cede  enjoyment,  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  body  is  invigorated  ;  and  hence  the 
sterner  climates  form  the  perfect  man. 
It  is  in  them  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  reached  their  present  advancement, 
and  that  the  brightest  examples  have 
appeared  of  intellectual  and  moral  ex¬ 
cellence.” 


HOMOOPATHIE. 

A  New  System  of  Medicine. 

To  build  up  an  universal  system  of  me¬ 
dicine  upon  a  single  proposition  ;  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  patient  by  what 
means  and  in  what  manner  his  cure  may 
be  effected  ;  to  change  the  vague  and 
obscure  terms  of  art  into  a  catalogue  of 
distinct  and  intelligible  symptoms  ;  and, 
last  not  least,  to  convert  the  odious  ope¬ 
ration  of  taking  physic  into  the  simple 
and  not  inelegant  diversion  of  swallow¬ 
ing  a  few  tiny  pellets  of  tinctured  sugar 
— to  the  utter  extinction  of  all  draughts, 
pills,  and  boluses,  and  extreme  disgrace 
and  discomfort  of  apothecaries — these 
are  the  dashing  innovations  on  the  the¬ 
rapeutic  art  essayed  by  Dr.  Hahne¬ 
mann  :  and  this  is  the  character  of  that 
doctrine  of  Homoopathie,  which,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  caused  no  little 
sensation  among  our  Teutonic  neigh¬ 
bours,  though  its  very  name  has  as  yet 
scarcely  penetrated  into  our  insular  re¬ 
gions. 

In  the  Bohemian  town  of  Senften- 
berg,  that  cruel  disorder,  the  bloody 
flux,  was  raging  with  great  violence  and 
most  fatal  effects.  The  ordinary  arts  of 
medicine  were  tried  in  vain  to  arrest  its 
progress.  In  sheer  despair,  the  homoo- 
pathic  prescriptions  were  adopted,  and 
with  immediate  and  uniform  success. — 
Ajager,  or  huntsman,  belonging  to  the 
Baron  of  Senftenberg,  lay  at  the  point 
of  extreme  unction  with  fever  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  throat.  As  a  last 
resort,  a  few  of  the  homoopathie  pellets 
were  administered  ;  the  dying  man  was 
out  of  bed  next  morning,  and  on  the 
second  day,  when,  according  to  all  es¬ 
tablished  principles,  he  should  have 
been  quietly  stretched  in  his  coffin,  he 
was  handling  his  gun  in  the  forests.  A 
decided  sceptic  witnessed  this  case,  and 
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became  from  tliat  moment  as  decided  a 
believer  in  hombopathie. — A  Bohemian 
gentleman  was  afflicted  with  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  lepra,  aggravated  by  the 
most  complicated  ailments  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  His  physicians  declared  him  in¬ 
curable  ;  and  we  know  the  same  disorder 
to  have  been  pronounced  incurable,  and 
to  have  remained  uncured,  in  England 
also.  In  a  few  months,  however,  the 
hombopathie  medicines  and  diet  re¬ 
moved  every  symptom  of  complaint  : 
the  lepra  disappeared,  and  the  patient 
arrived  at  the  real  apex  of  human  feli¬ 
city — the  unconsciousness  of  possessing 
a  stomach.  One  of  the  many  sons  of 
a  well-known  London  baronet  came 
abroad  moribundus.  His  constitution 
seemed  exhausted  by  the  effects  of  a 
brain  fever.  He  had  tried  many  physi¬ 
cians,  many  waters,  and  many  medi¬ 
cines,  to  no  purpose.  He  owed  his 
recovery  to  hombopathie,  and  expresses 
the  greatest  gratitude  to  our  informant, 
who  advised  him  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment. — The  director  of  the  theatre  at 
Prague  had  four  children  sick  ol  the 
croup.  One  died  ;  twro  were  cured  se- 
cundem  artem,  after  a  long  interval  of 
suspense  and  anxiety  ;  the  fourth,  w7hen 
taken  ill,  was  allowed  to  be  treated 
homoopathically,  and  recovered  in  a 
day.*  The  same  director  had  the  grace 
to  allow  the  successful  homoopath  to 
prescribe  for  his  wife,  and  returned 
thanks,  from  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
to  Dr.  Loewe,  for  restoring  her  to 
health. — A  merchant  of  Leipsic  had  an 
ancient  and  inveterate  disorder  of  the 
stomach ;  perpetual  nausea,  habitual 
constipation,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit 
after  the  least  attempt  to  eat,  were 
among  the  mildest  of  his  symptoms. 
After  the  first  hombopathie  dose,  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Hartlaub,  the  disease 
began  to  yield  ;  the  system  was  pursued 
with  gradually-increasing  success,  and 
now  the  man  of  commerce  is  as  fairly 
on  his  legs  again  as  “  any  he  ”  in 
Saxony.  His  case,  if  we  may  venture  to 
describe  it  minutely,  would  be  found 
quite  as  striking  as  one  reported  by  Dr. 
Granville,  to  whom  we  refer  our  read¬ 
ers.  When  the  Field-marshal  Prince 
Schwarzenburg,  not  a  person  for  a  me¬ 
dical  compatriot  to  trirle  w'ith,  applied 
for  advice  to  Dr.  Mahrenzeller,  then 
practising  at  Prague,  this  physician 
referred  him  to  one  hundred  cures,  per¬ 
formed  in  that  capital,  as  the  best  tes¬ 
timonial  to  the  merits  of  the  system. 
Mahrenzeller  is  now  at  Vienna,  and 
*  The  horn,  prescription  for  this  frightful  dis¬ 
order  is,  1.  Aconitum,  to  work  from  six  to 
twelve  hours,  and,  2.  Spotigia,  to  work  for 
three  or  four  days. 


continues  to  prescribe  infinitesimal  doses 
with  the  happiest  results.  In  cases  ot 
rheum,  fever,  and  inflammation  of  every 
kind,  his  success  is  said  to  be  marvel¬ 
lous.  It  might  be  thought  trifling  to 
sw'ell  the  list  of  our  personal  observa¬ 
tions  with  cures  of  headach,  sore  throat, 
toothach,  earach,  bruises,  and  other 
minor  accidents  and  ailments,  although 
these  are  not  really  trifles  ;  if,  as  a  re¬ 
cent  writer  has  asserted,  every  ache  and 
pain,  however  slight,  contributes  some¬ 
thing  to  the  abbreviation  of  human  life. 
And  all  these  cures  were  effected  by  a 
few  sugar  pellets,  tinctured  with  a 
liquid,  which  contained  perhaps  the 
decillionth  of  a  grain  of  medicine  ! 

Should  hombopathie  be,  as,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  it  well  may  be,  altogether 
false,  it  would  still  be  desirable  to  im¬ 
press  with  a  notion  of  its  truth  those 
who  are  given  to  the  mischievous  prac¬ 
tice  of  self-dosing.  Here,  it  seems, 
would  be  no  fear  of  adding  to  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  domestic  pharmacy.  The  por¬ 
tability  of  the  medicines  is  another  ad¬ 
vantage.  Adieu  to  the  endless  train  of 
phials,  pots,  pill-boxes,  and  powders  ! 
The  very  name  of  medicine-cnest  must 
cease  to  be.  There  lies  before  us,  as 
we  write,  a  small  morocco  case,  about 
the  size  of  a  pocket  Bible,  within  the 
compact  dimensions  of  which  are  con¬ 
tained  eighty-four  little  bottles  of  ho- 
moopathic  pellets — enough  to  physic  the 
crew  of  a  first-rate  on  a  voyage  round 
the  globe. — Edinburgh  Review. 

STfje  ©atljmv. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

sailors’  letters. 

Ix  one  of  the  Tales  of  a  Tar ,  just 
published,  we  find  the  following  dia¬ 
logue  illustrative  of  laconic  letter - 
writing  : — 

“  You  know7,’’  said  Tailor,  “  it’s 
only  when  people  mean  what  they  say, 
that  they’ve  little  to  say.’’  “  Exactly 
so — you  say  no  more  than  true,”  said 
Miller.  Now,  the  whole  time  I  was 
abroad,  I  never  wrrites  to  the  old  w7o- 
man  in  any  other  way  than  this,  and 
more  the' old  girl  never  wanted  :  “Dear 
Bet,’’  says  I,  “  I’m  well  and  hearty, 
and  continues  to  lot  as  long  as  you  con¬ 
tinues  an  honest  woman — yours,  Tom.” 
“  Now,  there  truth  stares  her  full  in  the 
face.  But  if  I  spins  her  a  long  roguish 
yarn  ’bout  lubberly  love,  and  the  likes 
of  that  there  tiresome  trash,  or  sends 
her  a  longer  sarmin  ’bout  followin’  the 
sogers  and  the  like,  why,  then,  there’s 
a  thin  look  o’  truth  on  one  side  or 
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t’other.”  Bet  nat’rally  says,  “  If  Tom 
likes  Bet,  where’s  the  kashun  to  tell  at 
this  time  o’  day,”  —  and  if  Bet  likes 
Tom,  why  talk  of  followin’  the  sogers  ? 


FATE  OF  GENIUS. 

Plautus  turned  a  mill ;  Terence  was  a 
slave ;  Boethius  died  in  a  goal ;  Pado 
Borghese  had  fourteen  different  trades, 
yet  starved  amidst  them  all ;  Tasso  was 
often  distressed  for  a  shilling  ;  Benti- 
voglio  was  refused  admission  into  an 
hospital  he  had  himself  erected  ;  Cer¬ 
vantes,  and  several  of  our  English 
authors  of  genius,  died  of  hunger ; 
Camoens  ended  his  days  in  an  alms¬ 
house,  and  Vaugelas  sold  his  body  to 
the  surgeons  to  support  life.  G.  K. 


HORSE-SHOES. 

At  Okeham  there  has  long  been  a  cus¬ 
tom,  that  the  first  time  any  peer  of  the 
realm  comes  within  the  precinct  of  a 
certain  Lordship,  he  forfeits  a  shoe 
from  the  horse  he  rides  on,  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Castle  or  Manor,  unless  he 
chooses  to  commute  for  it.  Several 
horse-shoes,  gilt,  and  of  curious  work¬ 
manship,  are  in  consequence  nailed  on 
the  castle  hall-door,  some  of  them  being 
stamped  with  the  names  of  the  donors. 
This  custom  appears  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  its  former  owners,  the  Fer¬ 
rers,  whose  arms  were  three  horse¬ 
shoes. 


FIRST  COURT  PHYSICIAN. 
Gaddesdon  is  celebrated  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  John  de  Gaddesdon,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  was  a  court  physician. 

H.  B.  A. 


PINS. 

Before  pins  were  manufactured  in 
England,  .£60,000.  annually  is  said  to 
have  been  paid  for  them  to  foreigners 
in  the  early  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  long  before  the  decease  of  that  prin¬ 
cess,  they  were  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  great  quantities. 


AMBITIOUS  QUESTION. 

Whitelock,  one  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  accidentally 
meeting  with  Cromwell,  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  in  November,  1652,  was  requested 
by  him  to  “  walk  aside  that  they  might 
have  some  private  discourse  together.” 
In  the  colloquy  that  ensued,  Cromwell 
put  this  short  but  pithy  question  : — 
“  What  if  a  man  should  take  upon  him 
to  be  king  ?” 


ADDISON 

Writes  vehemently  against  cowardice 
seeking  strength  “  in  the  bottle,”  yet  he 
often  withdrew  from  the  bickerings  of 
his  countess,  to  the  coffee-house  or  the 
tavern.  As  vulgar  people  say  he  “  used” 
the  White  Horse  Inn,  at  the  bottom  of 
Holland  House  Lane,  and  Button’s 
coffee-house,  on  the  south  side  of  Rus- 
sell-street,  Covent-garden. 


APPARITION. 

Credulous  old  Aubrey  tells  ns  “  the 
beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,  as  she  wTas 
walking  in  her  father’s  garden  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  to  take  the  fresh  air  before 
dinner,  about  eleven  o’clock,  being  then 
very  well,  met  with  her  own  apparition, 
habit,  and  every  thing,  as  in  a  looking- 
glass.  About  a  month  after,  she  died 
of  the  small-pox.  And  it  is  said  that 
her  sister,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Thynne 
saw  the  like  of  herself  before  she  died. 
This  account  I  had  from  a  person  of 
honour.  ” 


1780. 

Some  years  after  the  Riots,  the  keys  of 
Newgate,  which  had  been  taken  away 
in  triumph  by  the  mob,  were  found 
within  the  basin  (now  filled  up)  which 
formerly  occupied  the  centre  of  St. 
James’s-square. 

Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  found 
murdered  upon  the  south  side  of  Prim¬ 
rose  Hill,  about  two  fields  from  the 
White  House,  now  called  Chalk  Famn, 
and  here  the  jury  sat  on  the  body. 


Living  by  wits  implies  equivocal  cha¬ 
racter.  Burnet,  after  describing  a  bad 
fellow,  who  had  gone  by  many  false 
names,  by  which  he  had  cheated  many 

fiersons,  says  he  had  made  a  shift  to 
ive  by  his  wits,  or  rather  by  his  cheats „ 


FOR  ALL  FAMILIES. 

Just  Published,  price  5s.,  the 
FAMILY  MANUAL,  AND  SERVANTS’ 
GUIDE  : 

“  A  very  useful  little  work,  which  will  at  once 
serve  as  a  Cookery-book,  a  Guide  for  every  des¬ 
cription  of  Servants,  and  a  valuable  assistant  to 
the  head  of  every  family.  We  shall  recommend 
this  book  everywhere,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  excellent  suggestions  on  the  ‘  self- 
improvement  ’  of  House  Servants.” — Gardeners' 
Magazine ,  June  1830 
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THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 


It  would  probably  occupy  four  or  six 
columns  ol  the  Mirror  to  describe  the 
very  interesting  locality  of  this  delightful 
and  simply-elegant  cottage-ornee.  We 
may,  however,  briefly  state,  that  it  faces 
the  beautiful  woods  of  Bowood,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  and  ancient  demesne  of  Spye 
Park,  and  is  just  on  the  verge  of  Bowden 
Park,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Dickinson,  and 
commanding  the  most  extensive  view  in 
the  county  of  Wilts.  Thus  far  of  Slo¬ 
perton  v,re  have  gleaned  from  the  History 
of  the  Parish  of  Bremhill,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles,  who,  after  describing  the 
site  of  Bowden  Park,  observes — “  and 
let  me  add,  in  an  age  when  genius  finds 
its  estimation,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  the  cottage  of  our  living 
Catullus — Thomas  Moore.” 

Sloperton  is,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  the 
very  seat  of  calm  contemplation  and 
poetic  ease  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  any  happiness  more  complete 
than  an  amiable  poet  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  his  well-earned  fame  in  such  a  scene 
of  rural  repose  as  that  immediately 
before  us  ;  while,  to  look  out  from  such 
s  nook  of  quiet  upon 

Vet.,  xv.  2  C 


Life’s  fair  landscape,  marked  with  light  and 
shade — 

is  probably  not  the  least  poetical  of  his 
literary  labours. 

The  vicinity  of  Sloperton  likewise 
teems  with  antiquarian  attractions.  The 
tract  now  known  as  Bowood  is  spoken 
of  in  Domesday  Book  as  a  wood  three 
miles  in  length,  and  “  descends  almost 
to  the  verge  of  the  spot  where  the  Abbey 
of  Stanley  was  situated,  founded  in  this 
parish  (Bremhill)  by  the  Empress  Ma¬ 
tilda,  and  her  son,  Henry  the  Second  ; 
having  been  transferred  from  Rockwell, 
in  the  forest,  about  four  miles  distant. 
This  forest  was  among  the  possessions 
of  Henry  the  first,  and  was  granted  to 
his  daughter  Matilda  after  the  prema¬ 
ture  death  of  his  only  son.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  hills  which  termi¬ 
nate  its  sweep  to  the  north,  arose  the 
pinnacles  and  smoke  of  the  Royal  Abbey. 
The  hill,  over  which,  through  part  of 
the  forest,  the  road  winds  from  Bath  to 
London,  is  called  Derry  Hill :  the  name, 
I  have  no  doubt,  is  derived  from  the  first 
royal  possessor — ‘De  Roy  Hill.’  ”* 

*  Bowles’s  History  of  Breuthill. 
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Bremhill  Parsonage,  the  residence  of 
another  living  poet,  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles,  is  not  far  distant  from  Sloper- 
ton  ;  for  the  reverend  owner  says — 
“  The  garden  is  on  a  slope,  commanding 
views  of  the  surrounding  country,  with 
the  town  of  Caine  in  front,  the  woods  of 
Bowood  on  the  right,  and  the  mansion 
and  woods  of  Walter  Heneage,  Esq. 
towards  the  south. ’’  Again — “  Before 
we  part,  look  round  once  more.  Yonder 
is  the  termination  of  Wiltshire  Downs  ; 
there  winds  alone  Wandsdike.*  The 
distant  town  of  Devizes  crests  the  fur¬ 
ther  hill  beyond  that  eminence,  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle  in  the  days  ot  Charles 
the  First — Roundway  Hill.” 

As  Mr.  Moore’s  Cottage  is  a  perfect 
gem  for  any  lady’s  album,  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  fair  patronage  a  pictu¬ 
resque  view  of  Sloperton,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  print-shops  a  few 
months  since.  f3 


POETS  LAUREATE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  trivial  sketch  respecting 
Poets  Laureate,  may  not  prove  an  un¬ 
interesting  supplement  to  the  pleasant 
anecdote  given  by  your  correspondent, 
R.  S.  in  your  No.  367. 

The  custom  of  crowning  poets,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  frequently  varied, 
will  be  found  to  be  almost  as  ancient  as 
poetry  itself ;  and  is  said  to  have  existed 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  when 
being  considered  a  remnant  of  Pa¬ 
ganism,  it  was  abolished. 

Poetry  revived  in  all  its  pristine  splen¬ 
dour  about  the  time  of  Petrarch,  who 
was  publicly  laureated  with  great  pomp, 
in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  on  Easter  day, 
1341.  And  the  introduction  of  such 
custom  is  attributed  by  the  Abbe  Res- 
nel  to  the  establishment  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  in  the  Universities,  which 
took  place  in  the  same  century. 

The  following  formula ,  which  was 
then,  and  has  continued  to  be  used  in 
the  Universities,  to  confer  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor,  serves  to  con¬ 
firm  the  conjecture  of  Resnel. 

u  We,  Count  and  Senator,  (Count 
d’Anguillara,  who  bestowed  the  laurel  on 
Petrarch)  for  us  and  our  college,  declare 
Francis  Petrarch,  great  poet  and 
historian,  and  for  a  special  mark  of  his 
quality  of  poet,  we  have  placed  with 

*  Wandsdike  is  an  immense  dilch  and  vallum, 
which  has  been  traced  with  no  considerable  in¬ 
terruption,  from  the  Severn  at  Bristol,  to  Ink- 
pen,  in  Berkshire.  At  page  393,  the  reader  will 
find  an  interesting  relic  of  Abury,  amine  of  anti¬ 
quarian  treasures  in  Wilts, 
f  Published  by  M'Cormick,  Paternoster-row. 


our  hands  on  his  head,  a  crown  of  lau¬ 
rel,  granting  to  him,  by  the  tenor  of 
these  presents,  and  by  the  authority  of 
King  Robert,  of  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  in  the  poetic  as  wrell 
as  in  the  historic  art,  and  generally  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  said  arts,  as 
well  in  this  holy  city  as  elsewhere,  the 
free  and  entire  power  ot  reading,  dis¬ 
puting,  and  interpreting,  all  ancient 
books,  to  make  new  ones,  and  compose 
poems,  which,  God  assisting,  shall 
endure  from  age  to  age.” 

In  Italy  these  honours  were  not  of 
long  duration,  although  Tasso  added 
splendour  to  the  laurel  by  his  acceptance 
of  it.  They  were  lavished  without  dis¬ 
tinction,  on  the  fool,  as  well  as  the  man 
of  genius.  Many  received  the  crown 
who  were  unworthy  of  the  distinction, 
and  whose  names  were  a  disgrace  to 
those  already  inaugurated.  In  fact,  it 
oftener  wreathed  the  temples  of  a  buf¬ 
foon  than  a  man  of  talent.  It  was  even 
bestowed  on  Querno,  of  whom  we  meet 
with  the  following  description  in  the 
Dunciad : — 

**  Not  with  more  glee,  by  hands  pontific  crown’d. 
With  scarlet  hats  wide- waving  circled  round, 
Home  in  her  Capitol  saw  Querno  sit. 

Thron’d  on  seven  hills,  the  anti  christ  of  wit.” 

Canto  II. 

This  man  was  made  Poet  Laureate 
rather  out  of  a  freak  than  from  any  real 
merit  which  he  possessed.  Leo  X.  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  title  of  arch-poet, 
although  the  term  arch-buffoon  would 
have  been  by  far  the  more  appropriate. 
His  poetry  was  inspired  by  the  wine 
cup  ;  and  it  should  be  stated,  that  at 
his  investure,  a  new  kind  of  laureated 
honour  was  invented  for  him,  in  which 
the  foliage  of  the  vine  was  slily  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  bays  of  Apollo  :  thereby 
hinting  at  the  dexterity  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  display,  in  the  use  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiff’s  goblets. 

In  Germany,  the  custom  of  laureating 
poets,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi¬ 
milian  the  First,  who  established  a  poeti¬ 
cal  college  at  Vienna,  in  1504,  at  which 
he  bestowed  the  laurel ;  but  it  was  no 
great  period  of  time  before  it  fell  into 
disrepute  ;  owing  to  the  sacred  wreath 
being  so  often  placed  on  brows  on  which 
it  faded. 

In  France  there  are  Regal  Poets,  but 
no  Poets  Laureate :  for  1  can  find  none 
that  have  ever  been  solemnly  crowned. 

The  Spaniards,  who  have  always 
prided  themselves  on  their  punctilios  and 
distinctions,  and  who  have  in  some  in¬ 
stances  carried  them  to  the  very  apex  of 
foolery,  seem  to  have  had  a  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  that  of  laureate ;  but 
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there  in  very  little  information  respect¬ 
ing-  it  to  be  gleaned  from  their  authors. 

With  regard  to  England,  the  chief 
narrator  respecting  this  custom,  is  Sel- 
den,  who  gives  the  anecdote  inserted  by 
your  correspondent,  ,/.  R.  S.  In  the 
Acts  of  Rymer ,  there  is  a  charter  of 
King  Henry  VrI I .  bearing  the  title  pro 
Poeta  Laurcato.  Selden  states  that 
there  is  some  trace  of  this  distinction  to 
be  found  in  our  nation  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  our  poets  ever  had  the 
crown  of  laurel  bestowed  upon  them 
with  that  pomp  and  solemnity  which 
always  attended  such  ceremonial  in 
other  countries.  2.  I\ 

SINGULAR  CHARITY  AT  RO¬ 
CHESTER. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Seeing  an  uccount  in  two  late  Nos.  of 
The  Mirror,  respecting  the  Charity  at 
Rochester,  I  send  you  some  farther  par¬ 
ticulars.  Richard  Watts,  the  founder, 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  ol  some 
note,  for  in  Hasted ’s  History  of  Kent, 
we  have  an  account  of  his  entertaining 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  return  from  a 
progress  she  had  made  round  the  coasts 
of  Sussex  and  Kent,  in  1573,  at  his 
house  at  Bully-hill.  It  is  said  that  when 
Mr. Watts,  at  her  departure,  apologized 
for  the  smallness  and  inconvenience  of 
his  house,  being  ill  suited  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  so  great  a  princess,  the  queen 
in  return,  made  use  of  the  Latin  word 
Satis  only:  signifying  by  it  that  she 
was  very  well  contented  with  it ;  after 
which  the  house  retained  the  name  of 
Satis.  He  also  represented  the  City  of 
Rochester,  in  parliament,  in  the  fifth  of 
her  reign  ;  he  died  September  10,  1579. 
and  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  1736,  by  the  mayor 
and  citizens,  in  testimony  of  their  gra¬ 
titude  and  his  merit.  By  his  will,  proved 
September  25,  1579,  he  ordered  that 
after  the  marriage  or  death  ot  his  wife, 
his  principal  house,  called  Satis,  on 
Bully-hill,  and  appurtenances,  should 
be  sold,  and  after  some  legacies  paid 
thereout,  the  residue  should  be  placed 
out  at  interest  by  the  mayor  and  citizens 
of  Rochester,  for  the  support  of  an 
alms-house,  then  erected,  and  standing 
near  the  market- cross ;  that  there 
should  be  added  thereto,  six  rooms  for 
the  comfort  and  abiding  of  the  poor 
within  the  city ;  and  that  there  should 
be  made  therein  convenient  places  for 
six  good  mattresses  or  flock  beds,  and 
other  good  and  sufficient  furniture  for 
poor  travellers  or  wayfaring  men  to 
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lodge  in,  being  no  common  rogues  or 
proctors ;  and  other  conveniences  men¬ 
tioned  by  your  late  correspondents.  He 
gave  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  all  his 
other  lands  and  estates,  for  ever ;  the 
annual  rents  at  that  time  amounted  to 
<£36.  16.y.  &/.  to  the  poor.  His  widow, 
having  married  about  six  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  doubt  arising  about  the 
ubove  will,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should 
keep  Satis,  in  consideration  of  which 
she  should  pay  one  hundred  marks  to¬ 
wards  repairing  the  alms-house,  and 
also  all  the  monies  bequeathed  by 
her  husband,  clear  the  land  willed  of 
all  claims,  and  convey  other  lands  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  .£20. ;  and  the  mayor  and 
citizens  agreed  to  set  the  poor  to  work, 
and  to  provide  for  travellers  as  directed. 
In  the  ubove  state  the  charity  continued 
until  the  year  1672,  when  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret’s  and  Stroud,  exhibited 
a  complaint  in  Chancery,  that  they  had 
no  share  in  this  charity,  left  to  the  poor 
of  the  City  of  Rochester,  although  part 
of  their  parishes  was  within  the  precincts 
of  the  same  ;  that  the  estate  in  London 
was  leased  byT  Mr.  Watts  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  .£8.  per  annum,  which 
lease  expired  in  1658  ;  that  by  improve¬ 
ments,  it  then  yielded  ,£200.  per  annum, 
and  the  estates  in  Chatham  brought  in 
yearly  <£50.  above  the  original  value, 
which  was  twenty  marks ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  a  decree  was  made, 
that  St.  Margaret’s  parish  should  re¬ 
ceive  <£30.  per  annum,  till  the  lease  of 
ninety-nine  years  of  the  estate  at  Chat¬ 
ham  should  expire ;  that  afterwards 
they  should  receive  six  parts  out  of 
thirty,  which  should  from  time  to  time 
be  made  by  any  improvements,  over  and 
above  the  said  ,£30.  And  that  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Stroud  should  receive  <£20.  on 
the  same  condition  ;  and  when  the  said 
lease  expired,  four  parts  out  of  thirty 
of  the  improved  rents,  together  with  the 
<£20.  per  annum,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  parts  were  decreed  to  the  mayor 
and  citizens  of  Rochester,  for  the  relief 
of  travellers  and  other  charitable  uses. 
The  estates  of  this  charity  are  now  so 
much  improved  (says  Hasted)  that  they 
amount  to  near  <£500.  per  annum. 
The  house  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  travellers,  was  substantially  repaired 
at  no  inconsiderable  expense  by  the  citi¬ 
zens,  in  177L  This  charity  wrould 
have  been  lost  to  the  public  (says  Lain- 
barde  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent , 
1596.)  —  a  by  being  unskillfully  con- 
ceatted,  had  thorow  the  manifolde  im¬ 
perfections  thereof  come  to  naught,  had 
not  Maister  Thomas  Pagitte,  (an  ap¬ 
prentice  at  the  lawe  of  the  Middle 
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Temple)  labowred  to  reforme  and  Tec- 
tifie  it ;  by  whose  meanes  the  place  is 
now  assured  of  sixtie  pounde  lands  by 
yeere,  and  is  drawen  to  order  for  that 
purpose.”  J.  R.  S. 

&  . .  ... - . — 

ARMONICO,  THE  CANINE  CON¬ 
NOISSEUR  OF  ROME. 

All  Rome  could  certify  the  existence 
of  this  canine  connoisseur,  called  by  the 
rabblement,  “  Ciaraballa,”  and  in  good 
society,  “  il  cane  armonico,”  the  musi¬ 
cal  dog. 

About  two  years  ago  the  taste  of  this 
dog  for  music,  was  remarked  by  one  of 
the  band  of  the  First  Regiment  of  the 
Line.  Every  day  at  the  hour  of  parade, 
the  dog  pierced  through  the  crowrd, 
eager  after  this  military  and  musical 
banquet.  This  wras  at  first  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  musician  ;  but  his  sur¬ 
prise  increased  when,  performing  the 
part  of  a  flute  player  at  the  Theatre 
Valle,  on  the  day  of  his  debut ,  he  saw 
the  four-footed  amateur  of  the  parade 
enter  the  pit,  station  himself  at  a  small 
door  which  led  into  the  orchestra,  and 
remain  very  attentive  during  the  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Next  day  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
Signor  Pellicia,  informed  by  the  musi¬ 
cian,  that  he  had  again  perceived  the 
dog,  called  this  new  kind  of  amateur  to 
him ;  he  answered  this  flattering  invi¬ 
tation  readily,  and  laid  down  at  the  feet 
of  his  protector ;  from  that  time  he 
never  failed  to  be  in  the  morning  at  the 
parade,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  theatre: 
it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  he 
received  the  surname  of  “  il  cane  armo¬ 
nico.”  We  should  wrong  him  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  caresses  and  attentions  v/ere 
the  origin  of  these  habits,  for  the  impu¬ 
tation  would  be  at  variance  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  traits  : — On  a  Friday,  when  the 
places  of  amusement  were  shut,  Armo- 
nico,  without  even  presenting  himself 
at  the  Theatre  Valle,  went  to  the  Piazza 
di  Espagna,  and  was  content  to  listen  to 
the  strolling  musicians,  who  traversed 
the  city  during  the  day  and  part  of  the 
night.  On  these  occasions  Armonico 
did  not  occupy  a  less  honourable  place 
than  at  the  Valle.  These  strolling  bands 
who  perform  serenades,  called  the 
<(  suoni  di  strade,”  are  surrounded  by 
spectators  of  all  classes.  Armonico  cut 
a  conspicuous  figure,  his  head  bent,  his 
ears  pricked  up,  preceded  by  the  musi¬ 
cians,  and  followed  by  the  crowd,  who 
respected  the  place  occupied  by  their 
Ciaraballa,  and  avoided  disturbing  him 
by  caresses.  At  the  season  when  Ora- 
tprios  are  performed  in  the  Chapel  of 


La  Chiesa  nuova,  Armonico  went  therey 
and  easily  obtained  permission  to  enjoy 
the  sacred  music,  for  which  he  had  a 
remarkable  predilection.  On  scores  of 
occasions  his  musical  taste  has  been  re¬ 
marked  and  proved  ;  sighs,  pricking  of 
ears,  low  barking  for  joy,  &c.  having  es¬ 
caped  from  him  ;  but  we  must  add,  that 
at  the  reproduction  of  ancient  operas, 
Armonico  has  been  found  yawning. 

The  report  having  gone  abroad  that 
hydrophobia  was  spreading  in  the  city, 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  all 
wandering  animals.  A  cry  of  terror 
was  raised  on  every  side  in  favour  of 
Armonico  ;  but  the  kindness  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  went  hand  in  hand  with 
public  anxiety.  Public  orders  were  given 
to  spare  the  dog,  and  a  billet  was  at¬ 
tached  to  his  collar,  on  which  was  in¬ 
scribed,  “  Armonico,  called  Ciaraballa.” 

One  day,  however,  eleven  o’clock  had 
struck  at  Monte  Cittorio,  and  the  drum- 
major  had  let  fall  his  cane,  when  every 
body  was  alarmed  by  the  absence  of 
Ciaraballa  from  the  military  exercises- 
In  the  evening  he  was  not  at  his  usual 
post  in  the  theatre.  It  was  feared 
he  had  lost  the  ticket  which  protected 
him  ;  and  inquiries  wrere  on  the  eve  of 
being  made  in  the  suburbs  and  environs 
of  Rome  ;  when  after  three  days  ab¬ 
sence,  he  appeared  one  morning  at  pa¬ 
rade  :  the  people  sent  forth  a  shout  of 
joy,  which  was  re-echoed  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  Rome  ;  the  ranks  opened,  and 
Armonico  retook  his  accustomed  place 
amid  the  joy  of  the  soldiery,  and  the 
benevolent  smiles  of  General  Bracci  and 
his  staff.  In  the  evening,  Armonico  re¬ 
appeared  at  the  Theatre  Valle,  under  a 
shower  of  nougats  (a  sort  of  cakes  made 
of  flour  and  honey.)  The  city  was  not 
illuminated,  but  the  “  suoni  ambulanti  ” 
were  organized,  to  which  he  was  in¬ 
vited,  and  at  wdiich  he  resumed  his 
old  station.  He  enjoyed  an  eight  days’ 
triumph,  and  at  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  a  short  time  after  this  event,  the 
sonnets,  the  pieces  in  verse,  and  the 
learned  dissertations  which  were  shower¬ 
ed  on  his  tomb,  could  scarcely  console 
the  musical  world  of  Rome  for  the  death 
of  its  “  Armonico.” 


Jbelttt  Uiogvapljjj. 


COUNT  CAPO  D’lSTRIAS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

In  Dr.  Granville’s  account  of  his  Jour - 
ney  to  St.  Petersburgh ,  is  given  a 
very  lively  description  of  Count  Capo 
d’Istrias,  which  celebrated  character 
the  doctor  fell  in  with  at  Brussels,  on 
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his  journey  in  company  with  the  Count 
and  Countess  Woronzo,  to  the  Imperial 
city. 

“  Proceeding  without  delay,”  says  the 
doctor,  “  through  the  Netherlands,  our 
travellers  at  Ostend,  and  again  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  fell  in  with  Capo  d’lstrias;  as  that 
person  is  at  present  filling  a  post,  which 
if  he  uses  rightly,  the  opportunities  it 
will  afford  him,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  drama  of  the  day  ;  the  following 
notices  of  him,  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
as  they  are,  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  curiosity  : — 

“  Count  Capo  d’lstrias  was  born  at 
Corfu,  where  he  was  filling  a  public 
situation  of  trust  under  government  in 
the  year  1802,  at  the  time  of  my  visiting 
that  island,  and  was  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Corfu  and 
the  rest  of  the  Ionian  Islands  were  then 
under  the  protection  of  Russia ;  but  en¬ 
joyed  a  lorm  of  government  of  their 
own,  as  has  been  the  case  since  their 
occupation  by  Great  Britain.  The  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Russian  monarch, 
at  that  time  residing  in  Corfu,  wras 
Count  Mocenigo,  a  nobleman  who,  by 
his  impartial  conduct,  had  gained  the  es¬ 
teem  of  persons  of  all  parties.  He  lived 
in  a  style  of  splendour  well  becoming 
his  high  station,  and  it  was  at  his  hos¬ 
pitable  table  that  I  recollect  seeing,  for 
the  first  time,  Count  Capo  d’lstrias.  One 
could  observe  even  at  that  early  period 
of  that  gentleman’s  public  career,  that 
he  possessed  within  him  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  elements  for  ensuring  his  future 
elevation.  General  Romieux,  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  French  Consular 
Government  to  the  Septinsular  Repub¬ 
lic,  near  to  whom  I  sat  on  that  day,  said 
to  me,  pointing  to  the  Count,  ‘  Cet 
homme  ira  bien  loin  dans  la  carriere  de  la 
diplomatic.  II  ne  lui  faut  que  des 
circonstances  favorables.’  The  General’s 
prophecy  has  long  been  verified,  but  its 
final  and  most  triumphant  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  even  now  taking  place,  by  the 
Count’s  elevation  to  the  chief  station  in 
the  Greek  Government.  From  the  year 
1813,  when  Capo  d’lstriaswas  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and,  for  his 
firm  and  upright  conduct,  was  honoured 
with  the  right  of  Citizenship  by  one  of 
the  Cantons,  to  the  beginning  of  1827, 
his  career  has  been,  wilh  little  interrup¬ 
tion,  a  constant  succession  of  highly 
honourable  distinctions.  He  assisted  at 
all  the  most  important  deliberations,  in 
some  of  those  Congresses  of  Sovereigns 
which  peculiarly  mark  the  diplomatic 
history  of  Europe,  during  the  last  fit- 
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teen  years ;  and  on  the  part  of  Russia 
affixed  his  name  to  the  memorable  treaty 
ol  peace,  concluded  in  Paris  on  the  20th 
ot  November,  1818.  In  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  confidence  and  good 
opinion  of  his  sovereign,  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  Count  Capo  d’lstrias  fol¬ 
lowed  his  imperial  master  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  after  the  signature  of  that  treaty, 
where  he  assumed,  in  conjunction  with 
Count  Nesselrode,  the  functions  of  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“  The  more  opportunities  I  have  of 
conversing  with  Count  Capo  d’lstrias, 
the  more  convinced  I  feel  of  the  justice 
of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  his  merits. 
On  one  occasion  he  discoursed  at  full 
length  on  the  state  of  Greece,  and  the 
form  of  Government  best  adapted  for 
that  country.  On  a  subject  that  had  been 
so  long,  and  so  often  discussed,  I  should 
have  thought  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  offer  anything  new.  The  Count,  howr- 
ever,  proved  by  his  opinions,  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  facts,  and  an  appeal  to  long 
experience,  that  much  which  is  novel, 
striking,  and  important,  remained  yet 
to  be  told  on  so  interesting  a  subject. 
His  notions  respecting  finances  and 
loans,  in  particular,  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind.  I  had  never  heard 
those  questions  treated  in  so  original  a 
manner ;  nor  w7as  I  the  less  struck  by 
the  prudence  and  caution  which  seemed 
to  mark  the  sentiments  of  this  states¬ 
man.  The  facility  with,  which,  while 
speaking,  he  referred  to  certain  facts, 
led  me  to  remark  to  him,  that  his  me¬ 
mory  appeared  surprising.  Fie  assured 
me  that  the  compliment  must  not  ge¬ 
nerally  be  applied,  and  that  he  never 
had  any  memory  for  precise  w'ords  and 
numbers,  but  only  for  ideas.  In  support 
of  this  assertion,  he  related  an  anecdote 
respecting  his  admission  as  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Padua. 
On  that  occasion  he  had  endeavoured  to 
commit  to  memory  his  thesis,  w'hich 
had  previously  been  approved  of  by  the 
professors,  w7ith  a  view7  to  his  defending 
it  according  to  custom.  But  on  mount¬ 
ing  the  rostrum,  not  a  wrord  could  he 
recollect  of  his  composition.  He  knew 
well  enough  what  it  was  all  about,  re¬ 
collected  the  arrangement  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  paragraphs  by  the  help  of  the 
ideas  which  each  contained,  but  the 
wrords,  the  provoking  words,  escaped 
his  mind’s  grasp.  He  hummed,  and  made 
the  triple  bow  to  his  audience  twdce  over, 
and  stood  mute  ;  when  at  last,  tired  of 
this  mummery,  he  took  the  thesis  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  began  reading  it 
aloud,  very  coolly,  to  the  great  amusement 
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of  the  whole  assembly.  I  take  it,  that 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  best  kind  of  memory 
lor  men  of  business :  it  helps  them  to 
retain  things  and  ideas,  rather  than 
mere  words  and  the  arrangement  of 
phrases. 

“  Wre  saw  a  good  deal  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  individual  during  our  stay  at 
Brussels.  His  personal  appearance  is 
striking.  The  squareness  and  great  ele¬ 
vation  of  his  forehead,  the  extraordinary 
size  of  his  ears,  considerably  detached 
from  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  the 
remarkable  paleness  of  his  complexion, 
give  him  a  very  peculiar  character.  He 
has  a  quick  and  brilliant  eye,  and  a 
mildness  in  the  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  which  is  very  pleasing. 

“  This  nobleman,  who  for  the  interest 
of  Greece,  had  resigned  the  best  portion 
of  his  moderate  fortune,  and  was  now 
journeying  towards  the  seat  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  — •  declined  every  assistance 
proffered  to  him — travelled  by  the  Dili¬ 
gence,  and  with  a  view  of  being  wholly 
unfettered  by  foreign  influence,  had 
formally  resigned  aU  his  pensions  and 
other  pecuniary  emoluments.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Greek  nation  will 
prove  worthy  of  such  personal  sacrifices, 
by  the  support  they  will  give  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  distinguished  country¬ 
man.  ’  ’ 

©seful  ©onusttt  points. 

SUMMER  BEVERAGES,  cfcc. 

(From  the  Family  Manual  and  Servants’ 
Guide.) 

Italian  Lemonade. 

This  is  an  elegant  beverage  for  routs, 
evening  parties,  tfec.,  and  in  rich¬ 
ness  almost  equals  liqueur.  To  make 
about  a  gallon  of  it,  two  dozen  lemons 
should  be  pared  and  pressed,  and 
the  juice  poured  on  the  peels,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  on  them  twelve  hours  ; 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a  quart  of 
white  wrine,  and  three  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  should  then  be  added,  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  quart  of  boiling  milk.  The 
whole  should  then  be  clarified  through  a 
jelly-bag. 

Orangeade 

May  be  made  by  steeping  the  rinds 
ol  six  China  and  two  Seville  oranges 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  for  about 
six  hours.  Three  pints  of  water  and 
a  pound  of  sugar  should  then  be 
made  into  a  syrup,  and  added  to  the 
above,  with  the  juice  of  twelve  China, 
and  of  two  Seville  oranges.  The  whole, 
being  well  stirred,  should  be  passed 
through  a  jelly-bag.  Should  sweetness 
be  wanted,  orange-flower  water  and  ca- 


pillaire  may  be  added  ;  and,  according 
to  taste,  two  lemons. 

Syrup  of  Currants. 

In  France  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made 
from  this  syrup,  mixed  with  water.  Take 
twenty  pounds  of  ripe  currants  ;  prick 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  vessel  on  the 
fire,  and  let  them  get  just  so  hot  that  the 
greater  part  shall  burst,  or  the  pulps  be¬ 
come  discoloured.  Pour  them  out  gradu¬ 
ally  into  a  sieve,  and  add  one  pint  of 
cherry  juice,  prepared  in  the  same  way 
to  that  of  the  currants.  Place  the  liquor 
in  a  cool  cellar,  and  thirty- six  hours  after¬ 
wards  strain  the  jelly  through  clean 
cloths  ;  then  add  about  one  pound  of 
lump  sugar,  and  bottle  off  the  syrup  till 
wanted. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. 

Mash  two  quarts  of  raspberries,  let 
them  stand  in  a  pan  to  get  sour  ;  strain 
the  juice  through  a  sieve,  and  to  every 
pint  put  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
pint  of  Beaufoy’s  Crystal  Vinegar  (or 
the  usual  white  wine  vinegar) ;  let  it  boil 
ten  minutes,  skim,  and  when  cold,  bottle. 

Orgeat. 

Blanch  two  pounds  of  sweet,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bitter  al¬ 
monds  ;  rub  them  to  a  paste  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  with  water  ;  strain  through  a  tammy, 
and  add  four  pounds  of  lump  sugar  to 
the  liquid.  Boil  together,  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water,  ten 
minutes,  and  skim.  When  cold,  bottle. 

Iceing  Wines. 

In  the  country,  ice,  for  this  and 
other  purposes,  is  kept  in  a  building 
termed  an  ice-house.  In  large  town 
houses  ice  is  likewise  preserved  in  wells  ; 
in  others,  it  is  obtained  from  the  fish¬ 
mongers  or  confectioners  ;  but,  where 
the  country  residence  is  not  far  distant, 
ice  is  sometimes  sent  from  thence  to  the 
town  mansion,  in  which  case  the  follow¬ 
ing  receipt  may  be  useful : 

Fill  a  barrel  of  any  size  with  ice,  and 
place  it  in  one  so  much  larger,  that  a 
space  of  from  two  to  three  inches  be  left 
all  round.  Fill  this  space  with  charcoal, 
thickly  heaped  and  pressed;  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel  with  six  inches  of 
the  same  substance,  and,  placing  a  layer 
of  straw  over  the  whole,  bury  the  trea¬ 
sure  in  the  cellar.  Next  winter  you 
have  only  to  renew  the  charcoal  at  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel ;  the  rest  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  will  last  for  many  years. 

Of  the  various  apparatus  for  producing 
artificial  cold  for  freezing  wine,  we  be¬ 
lieve  one  invented  by  Richard  Walker, 
Esq.  of  Oxford,  to  be  entitled  to  all  the 
patronage  it  has  received.  Under  this 
gentleman’s  directions,  three  distinct 
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Kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  :  one  for  freezing  water  in  the 
hottest  weather ;  another,  for  iccing 
wine  ;  and  the  third  for  freezing  cream. 
Other  apparatus  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Mr.  Paterson,  late  of  Bridge- 
street,  Blacklriars  :  they  are  commonly 
known  as  “  Paterson’s  Ice  Pails.”  — 
Mr.  Walker’  s  apparatus  for  wine  is  very 
simple.  He  merely  proposes  to  add  the 
following  portion  of  freezing  powder  to 
each  pint  of  water,  in  which  the  decan¬ 
ter  of  wine  is  to  be  placed  up  to  the 
neck  within  a  cup  or  can  surrounded 
with  water  in  a  tin  covered  pail.  The 
freezing  powder  is  made  as  follows  :  To 
each  pint  of  waiter,  take  three  ounces  of 
powdered  nitre,  and  three  ounces  of 
powdered  sal  ammoniac,  and  Glauber 
salts  in  powder,  four  ounces  and  a  half; 
the  whole  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  surface  of 
the  wine  is  rather  below  the  surface  of 
the  freezing  mixture.  The  apparatus 
tor  freezing  cream  is  not  quite  so  plain, 
but  much  more  so  than  is  generally 
imagined  :  both  are  on  purely  scientific 
rinciples,  yet  so  simplified  that  half  an 
our’s  pains  will  enable  any  reasonable 
person  thoroughly  to  understand  them. 

The  iceing  of  wines  is  too  simple  to 
need  any  instruction  from  us.  By  iceing 
Champagne  wines  before  they  are  used, 
the  tendency  to  effervesce  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  repressed,  or  only  allowed  to  ope¬ 
rate  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  more  perfect  flavour 
that  we  desire  to  find  in  them  ;  but  when 
they  are  kept  cool,  this  precaution  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Sillery  Champagne  is  usually 
drunk  iced. 

Thus,  Champagne  gains  strength  by 
the  cold  ;  but  it  is  disputed  whether  any 
but  common  wines  should  be  iced,  and 
said,  that  even  they  would  be  better  if 
merely  cooled  with  water,  which,  the 
same  authority  thinks,  “  always  gives 
sufficient  coolness  to  wine,  even  at  the 
hottest  temperature  of  the  dog-days. 
But  it  is  not  only  that  we  should  avoid 
iceing  wines  that  are  choice ;  every  diffe¬ 
rent  kind  requires  a  different  degree  of 
cold  and  warmth.  Thus  Claret,  coming 
immediately  out  of  the  cellar,  has  not 
that  soft  and  delicious  flavour  w'hich 
gives  it  its  peculiar  value.  The  bottle 
should  be  placed,  before  drinking,  where 
it  may  obtain  warmth.  In  winter,  wine- 
drinkers  always  place  it  before  the  fire  ; 
but  Burgundy  should  be  drunk  fresh 
from  the  cellar.” 

Mixing  a  Salad. 

This  is  a  point  of  proficiency  which 
it  is  easy  to  attain  with  care.  The  main 


point  is,  to  incorporate  the  several  ar¬ 
ticles  required  for  the  sauce,  and  to 
serve  up  at  table  as  fresh  as  possible. 

The  herbs  should  be  “morning  ga¬ 
thered,'’  and  they  will  be  much  refreshed 
by  lying  an  hour  or  two  in  spring  wuter. 
Careiul  picking,  and  washing,  and  drying 
in  a  cloth,  in  the  kitchen,  are  also  very 
important,  and  the  due  proportion  of 
each  herb  requires  attention. 

The  sauce  may  be  thus  prepared  : — 
Boil  two  eggs  lor  ten  or  twelve  minutes, 
and  then  put  them  in  cold  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  so  that  the  yolks  may 
become  quite  cold  and  hard.  Rub  them, 
through  a  coarse  sieve  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  mix  them  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  water,  or  cream,  and  then 
add  two  table-spoonsful  of  fine  flask  oil, 
or  melted  butter  ;  mix,  and  add,  by  de¬ 
grees,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  mustard ;  mix  till 
smooth,  when  incorporate  with  the  other 
ingredients  about  three  table-spoonsful 
of  vinegar  ;  then  pour  this  sauce  down 
the  side  of  the  salad-bowl,  but  do  not 
stir  up  the  salad  till  wanted  to  be  eaten  ; 
garnish  the  top  of  the  salad  with  the 
white  of  the  eggs  cut  in  slices. 

The  herbs  and  ingredients  for  a  salad, 
and  its  mixture  or  sauce,  are  very  various. 
John  Evelyn,  an  early  writer  on  English 
gardens,  mentions  seventy -two  herbs, 
“  proper  and  fit  to  make  sallet  with 
and  the  great  Lord  Bacon  wrote  on  those 
matters  like  a  true  philosopher.  Indian 
cress  has  lately  been  introduced  for 
salads  in  France  ;  and  in  salads  gene¬ 
rally  we  are  perhaps  excelled  by  the 
French.  They  use  a  greater  variety  of 
herbs  than  we  do,  and  substitute  fla¬ 
voured  vinegars,  in  the  making  of  which 
the  Italian  warehousemen  of  Paris  pride 
themselves  very  highly.  English  salads 
contain  fewer  ingredients,  and  are  more 
simple :  cayenne,  a  spoonful  of  soy, 
or  essence  of  anchovies,  makes  a  savoury 
addition  to  a  salad.  On  this  point  it 
would  not  be  serviceable  to  lay  down  any 
rule,  since  so  much  depends  upon  the 
peculiar  taste  of  those  for  whom  the 
salad  is  prepared. 

Lobster  Salad 

Consists  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
lobster  cut  into  pieces,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  salad,  the  spawn  of  the 
lobster  being  used  to  colour  the  sauce  of 
the  salad:  it  has  an  elegant  appearance, 
and  is  a  nice  supper  dish.  Lobster 
salads  are  also  made  in  moulds,  when 
ornaments  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  some  black  truffles,  gherkins,  or 
beet-root,  are  placed  in  the  mould,  with 
jelly,  lobster,  &c.  ;  and  the  whole  is  set 
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in  ice,  and  when  frozen,  turned  out  of 
the  mould,  and  served  with  salad  sauce. 
This  is  a  pretty  dish,  but  should  never 
be  attempted  but  by  a  skilful  hand. 

A  good  receipt  for  salad  sauce  is  to 
take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  boiled  hard, 
and  put  them  into  a  mortar  with  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  mustard  ;  pound  this  very  fine ; 
add  to  it  salt  and  pepper,  two  spoonsful 
of  vinegar,  and  three  of  oil,  or  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  A  little  meat 
jelly  may  be  used  at  choice,  but  cream  is 
very  unwholesome.  Chopped  herbs,  as 
chervil,  tarragon,  &c.  should  be  added 
according  to  taste. 

I&mospmtbe  (Sltamitgs. 


ANCIENT  PALACES. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

We  find  Athelstan  fixing  his  dwelling 
on  that  delectable  spot  of  earth,  Addle 
Hill,  which  corruptly  and  unworthily 
retains  his  name.  Canute  had  a  better 
taste,  and  began  the  fashion  of  living  at 
W estminster, though  even  thentheBritish 
sovereigns  were  almost  as  frequently  at 
“  our  Tower  of  London,”  as  their  char¬ 
ters  express  it,  as  at  any  other  residence. 
From  the  time  of  John  to  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  they  occasionally  sojourned  within 
the  dark  castellations  of  Bridewell,  by 
the  mud  and  melancholy  of  Fleet  Ditch ; 
and  though  one  would  scarcely  have 
thought  it  a  fitting  lodging  for  an  em¬ 
peror,  yet  the  latter  monarch  put  the 
famous  Charles  V.  there  when  he  made 
him  a  visit.  Then  we  are  told  that  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  had  a  house  in  Lime-street ; 
and  his  great  grandson,  the  Black  Prince 
of  Wales,  owned  a  tenement  in  New 
Fish-street,  that  is  to  say,  about  oppo¬ 
site  the  Monument;  whilst  Henry  VI., 
Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII.  set  up 
their  staff' at  Baynard’s  Castle,  in  Upper 
Thames-street ;  and  he  of  crooked  me¬ 
mory,  sometime  had  a  habitation  at 
Crosby  House,  in  Bishopsgate  Within. 
That  quiet  looking  area,  by  Whitehall, 
which,  as  Stow  says,  “  is  called  Scot¬ 
land  to  this  day,”  marks  the  ancient  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  tributary  sovereigns  of 
Caledonia,  when  they  came  hither  to 
the  English  Parliament ;  and  the  Eastern 
Palace  oi  the  heir  to  the  British  throne 
is  yet  commemorated  in  the  half  forgot¬ 
ten  name  of  “  Petty  Wales,”  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Tower  Hill.  What 
king  would  now  think  of  an  abode  in 
Pope’s  Head  Alley,  or  riding  to  dine  in 
Turnwheel-lane,  as  we  are  informed 
Richard  II.  did,  when  his  brother  lay  at 
the  “  Erber,”  in  I3l)7,  where,  by  the 


by,  Henry  VI.  was  virtually  deposed. 
Then  we  may  look  at  Tower  Royal,  and 
think  of  the  times  when  a  monarch’s 
smallclothes  cost  him  “half  a  crown,”  for 
here  King  Stephen  shut  himself  up  with 
his  Flemish  forces  when  Matilda  agi¬ 
tated  the  realm  and  claimed  the  diadem. 
Tempora  are  indeed  “  mutantur,”  and 
so  are  tailors’  bills,  for  now  instead  of 
holding  them  “  sixpence  all  too  dear,” 
when  the  original  charge  is  only  “  half 
a  crown,”  we  are  glad  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  for  some  twenty  half  crowms, 
without  the  consolation  even  of  calling 
the  schneider  “loon — ” 

“  Oh  for  the  days  of  good  King  Stephen.” 


CHARLES  BRANDON, 

Who  married  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  at  a  tournament  which  he  held 
at  his  wedding,  placed  the  subjoined 
lines  on  his  horse’s  trappings,  which 
were  half  Cloth  of  Gold  and  half  Frieze, 
in  allusion  to  his  own  good  fortune  : 

“  Cloth  of  Gold  do  not  despise, 

Tho’  thou  art  matclit  with  eloth  of  Frieze, 
Cloth  of  Frieze  be  not  too  bold, 

Tho’  thou  art  matclit  with  Cloth  of  Gold.”* 


LAMPS  AND  LANTERNS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  use  of  lighted  lamps  in  churches 
and  places  of  devotion,  is  very  ancient. 
In  the  city  of  Fez  is  a  mosque,  wherein 
are  nine  hundred  brazen  lamps  burning 
every  night.  Polydore  Virgil  ascribes 
the  invention  oflamps  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  Herodotus  describes  a  feast  of  lamps 
held  annually  in  Egypt. 

Epictetus’s  lantern  is  said  to  have 
been  sold  for  three  thousand  drachmas  ; 
that  of  Diogenes  was  held  in  great  ve¬ 
neration  among  the  ancients  ;  and  that 
of  Judas  is  still  preserved  in  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  St.  Denys,  as  a  very  curious 
piece  of  antiquity.  Horn  lanterns  were 
first  introduced  into  England  by  King 
Alfred,  about  the  year  887,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  candle  time-measurers  from 
the  wind. 

Mr.  Brewer,  in  his  Introductory  Vo¬ 
lume  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
JVales ,  says,  “  The  architectural  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  fine  open  and  ornamented 
portion  of  a  church  tower,  which  has 
been  for  many  ages  denominated  a  lan¬ 
tern,  is  briefly  explained  in  the  Beauties 
of  Cambridgeshire ,  article  Ely  Cathe- 

*  Brandon  is  a  fine  Portrait  Character  in  Mr. 
Wilmsburst’s  magnificent  Painted  Window  of 
the  Tournament  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
noticed  by  tis  a  few  weeks  since. 
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dral.  It  may  not  be  undesirable  to  ob¬ 
serve,  in  this  page,  that  lanterns  of  open 
stone  work,  erected  on  lofty  church 
towers,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
Anglo-Norman  era,  are  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  intended  to 
hold  lights,  in  aid  of  the  traveller.  In 
Mr.  Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities, 
are  the  following  remarks  concerning 
this  part  of  the  steeple  of  Boston 
Church,  Lincolnshire.  “  The  lantern, 
I  have  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  be 
lighted  at  night,  for  a  sea  mark.  The 
church  of  All  Saints,  at  York,  has  a 
lantern  very  much  resembling  this  of 
Boston  ;  tradition  tells  us  that  anciently 
a  large  lamp  hung  in  it,  which  was 
lighted  in  the  night  time,  as  a  mark  for 
travellers  to  aim  at,  in  their  passage 
over  the  immense  Forest  of  Galtres,  to 
this  city.  There  is  still  the  hook  of 
the  pulley  on  which  the  lamp  hung  in 
the  steeple.”  (Drake’s  York.)  And 
Stow  tells  us,  that  the  steeple  of  Bow 
Church,  in  Cheapside,  finished  about 
1516,  had  five  lanterns;  to  wit,  one  at 
each  corner,  and  one  on  the  top,  in  the 
middle  upon  the  arches.  “  It  seemeth 
that  the  lanthorns  on  the  top  of  this 
steeple  were  meant  to  have  been  glazed, 
and  lights  in  them  to  have  been  placed 
nightly,  in  the  winter  ;  whereby  travel¬ 
lers  to  the  city  might  have  the  better 
sight  thereof,  and  not  miss  their  wTay.’’ 

P.  T.  W. 
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Jane  Shore’s  stature  was  meane  ;  her 
hayre  of  a  darke  yellow ;  her  face  round 
and  full,  her  eye  gray  ;  delycate  har- 
monye  being  betwyxt  each  part’s  pro¬ 
portion  and  each  proportyon’s  colour  ; 
her  bodye  fat,  whyte  and  smoothe  ;  her 
countenance  cheerful  and  like  to  her 
condytyon. 


GAME  LAWS. 

Game  Laws  may  be  said  to  have  their 
origin  in  William  the  Conqueror  ;  for  he 
not  only  seized  on  all  the  forests,  but 
pretended  an  absolute  right  to  them, 
and  instituted  arbitrary  laws  concerning 
them,  unknown  before  in  this  kingdom. 
He  confined  all  hunting  or  fowling  in 
any  of  the  forests  to  himself,  or  such 
as  he  should  permit  or  appoint.  He 
punished,  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  any 
that  were  convicted  of  killing  the  wild 
boar,  the  stag,  or  roebuck. 

In  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  it  was  less  criminal  to  murder 
a  man  than  to  kill  a  beast  of  the  chase. 
Prelates  indulged  themselves  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  See  of 
Norwich  was  at  one  time  possessed  of 
thirteen  parks.  Halbert  II. 


In  vol.  xii.  of  the  Mimor  we  gave  a 
view  of  the  Grand  Druidical  Temple,  at 
Abury,  with  a  few  opinions  on  its  date 
and  founders.  The  village  of  Abury 
stands  within  the  circumference  of  the 
ditch  enclosing  the  monument  or  tem¬ 
ple,  and  is  in  part  built  with  the  stones 
which  composed  it.  The  only  edifice 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  topogra¬ 
pher  is  the  church,  which  is  described 
by  Mr.  Britton,  in  the  Beauties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  f Vales,  vol.  xv.  as  “  a  stone 
building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  two  aisles, 
and  a  chancel,  with  a  square  tower  at 
the  west  end.  Part  of  the  structure  is 
of  high  antiquity,  and  unique  in  its 
architecture ;  but  the  period  of  its  erec¬ 
tion  is  uncertain.” 

“  The  font  in  this  church  is  an  ancient, 
curious  example  of  church  ornament:  it 
is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  elevated  on 
a  basement  of  stone.  Round  its  upper 
compartment  it  is  enriched  with  a  scroll 
nearly  resembling  that  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  Grecian  architecture  ; 
and  beneath  it  is  a  range  of  intersecting, 
circular  arches,  resting  upon  twenty-two 
pillars,  the  bases  of  which  are  fixed  upon 
a  fillet  surrounding  the  font.” 


LONG  TRAINS. 

Dr.  Fuller,  speaking  of  the  quarrels 
for  precedency  between  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  and  the  Do'wager  Queen  Ka¬ 
therine  Parr,  observes,  that  “  the  train 
of  the  queen  and  the  long  gown  of  the 
Duchess,  raised  a  dust  which  put  out 
the  eyes  of  both  their  husbands  !” 
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FASHIONABLE  ECLOGUES.  No.  I. 

Scene  — The  Family  Mansion. 

Mil.  Mas.  and  Miss  Long. 

MISS  LONG. 

Nor  go  to  Town  this  Spring  Papa! 

Mamina  !  not  go  to  Town ! 

I  never  knew  you  so  unkmd, 

You  chill  me  w  ith  that  frown  : 

My  sweet  Mamma  indulge  your  pet. 
Entreat  Papa  to  go — 

Ah  1  now  I  see  you’re  weeping  too. 

We  shall  succeed,  I  know, 

MRS.  LONG. 

Alas,  my  child,  I’ve  done  my  best. 

And  argued  all  day  long, 

Bm  men  are  always  obstinate. 

Especially  when  wrong: 

’Tis  for  my  girl  I  urge  the  trip. 

Not  for  myself  alas, 

But  when  I  married  had  I  known 
.  .  No  matter — let  that  pass ! 

MR.  LONG. 

'Mv  dear,  you  know  that  I  abhor 
These  silly  discontents  ; 

You're  quite  absurd ;  why  don’t  you  make 
The  people  pay  their  rents  ? 

I  can’t  afford  to  take  a  house — 

—  Nay  don’t  put  on  that  sneer; 

""  For  once  be  happy  where  you  are. 

We’ll  go  to  Town  next  year. 

MISS  LONG. 

Next  year.  Papa  !  next  year.  Mamma  ! 

You  know  I’m  thirty-two, 

([  call  myself  but  twenty-six. 

So  this  is  entre  nous  :) 

A  ext  year  I  shall  be  thirty- three. 

I’ve  not  a  day  to  lose, 

Oh  let  us  go  to  Town  at  once, 

I ’m  lost  if  you  refuse. 

MBS.  LONG. 

Your  conduct.  Sir,  is  most  absurd. 

We  went  last  year  in  June, 

But  Fanny  had  not  a  fair  chance. 

You  took  us  home  so  soon  : 

Si  r  Charles  was  evidently  struck, 
j ’m  sure  lie  would  have  popp'd, 

But  then  he  saw  no  more  of  us. 

And  so  the  matter  dropt. 

MR.  LONG. 

For  sixteen  springs  to  Town  she  went. 
When  Town  began  to  fill, 

And  sixteen  summers  she  return’d, 

A  flirting  spinster  slid! 

And  now  the  times  are  very  had. 

And  tenants  in  arrear. 

Dear  love  !  I  really  can’t  afford 
To  go  to  Town  this  year. 

MRS.  LONG. 

Dear  love,  indeed,  I  ask  you.  Sir, 

Has  any  one  man  got 
One  single  sixpence  he  can  spare  ? 

I  answer,  he  has  nor. 

Yet  in  Haul  ton  arrivals,  slill 
I  see  each  neighbour’s  name; 

If  other  paupers  go  to  town. 

Why  can’t  we  do  the  same  ? 

MISS  LONG. 

Does  not  the  Opera  contain 
Its  customary  squeeze  ? 

Have  not  the  groves  of  Kensington 
Gay  groups  beneath  the  trees  ? 

At  Almaelt’s  happy  radiant  eyes 
Outshine  the  chandeliers : 

And  when  I  think  of  dear  Hyde  Park, 

—  I  can’t  restrain  my  tears. 


MRS.  LONG. 

Of  course,  my  dear  !  you  stay  with  us  ? 

MR,  LONG. 

Why  no,  my  love  !  not  so, 

My  duties  Parliamentary 
Force  me,  alas  !  to  go. 

MRS.  LONG. 

You  can’t  afford  a  house  in  Town 

MR.  LONG. 

No,  sweetest '  there’s  the  rub  ; 

But  I  shall  sleep  at  Butt’s  you  know, 

And  dine,  love  !  at  the  Club. 

MRS.  LONG. 

The  Club  !  I  hate  that  odious  word, 

The  bane  of  wedded  life  ; 

Oil !  well  the  roving  husband  fares. 

But  chops  may  serve  the  wife  ! 

And  then  the  thing’s  a  vile  excuse. 

Which  we  must  take  perfoi-ce  ,- 
“  Where  have  you  been  this  afternoon?” 

“  Oh !— at— the  Club,”— of  course  l 

MISS  LONG. 

I  hate  them  all !  but  I  abhor 
The  Athenseum  most  ; 

They  ask  the  Ladies  Wednesday-nights  ! 

—  Tis  all  a  braggart  boast : 

To  show  the  gilt  and  or  molu 
Each  eager  member  strives, 

And  seems  to  say,  “  Snug  quarters  these — 
What  can  we  want  with  wives  ?” 

MRS.  LONG. 

Come,  dearest  Fanny !  dry  your  eyes, 

A  leetle  rouge  put  on  ; 

I’ll  order  you  a  sweet  chapeau 
From  Maradan  Carson. 

The  Races  and  the  Archeries 
Will  very  soon  be  here  ; 

Cheer  up,  my  love!  you  shan't  be  vex’d. 
We'll  go  to  Town  next  year. 
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The  Churchyard. 

They  went  out.  The  heavens  were  un¬ 
clouded.  All  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
God,  lighted  with  suns,  stretched  up¬ 
wards  from  the  narrow  crosswavs  of  the 
town  to  that  broad  amphitheatre  of  night 
in  which  we  breathe  the  blue  tether  and 
drink  the  night  wind.  Every  social  fes¬ 
tival  ought  to  be  closed  and  consecrated 
by  a  visit  to  that  wide,  cool  temple,  on 
whose  vaulted  roof  the  star-mosaic  forms 
the  mighty  and  sacred  image  of  the  Most 
Holy. 

They  sauntered  along,  refreshed  and 
elevated  by  the  swift- winged,  spring¬ 
like  breezes,  which  sweep  the  snow  from 
the  mountains.  All  nature  gave  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  mild  winter  ;• — such  a  winter 
as  leads  the  poor  gently  over  the  darkest 
quarter  of  the  year  without  fuel ; — such 
a  winter  as  the  wealthy  regret,  because 
it  furnishes  no  snow  for  their  gay  sledge- 
parties. 

The  two  men  fell  into  a  discourse 
suited  to  the  sublime  aspect  of  the  night. 
Lenette  said  nothing.  “  How  near  and 
how  small, ’’  exclaimed  Firmian,  “  do 
these  pitiful  03'ster-beds,  the  villages,  lie 
together  !  yet  when  we  travel  from  one 
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to  the  other,  the  way  appears  to  us  as 
Ion#  as  to  a  mite  which  creeps  lrom  one 
name  to  another  on  a  map  ;  perhaps  to 
higher  spirits  our  globe  is  but  us  a  ball 
lor  children,  which  their  tutor  turns 
about  and  explains.” 

“There  may,  however,”  said  Stiefel, 
“be  still  smaller  worlds  than  ours  ;  and, 
indeed,  ours  must  be  of  some  importance, 
since  Christ  died  for  it.” 

This  remark  flowed  like  warm  life¬ 
blood  into  Lenette’s  heart.  Firmian 
only  replied,  “  For  the  earth  and  for 
them  that  dwell  upon  it,  more  than  one 
Redeemer  has  died  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  Christ  takes  many  a  pious  man  by 
the  hand,  and  says — 1  Thou  too  hast 
suffered  under  Pilate  !’  Nay,  many  a 
seeming  Pilate  is,  in  truth,  a  Messias.” 

Lenette  secretly  feared  that  her  hus- 
baud  was  an  atheist,  or,  at  least,  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  He  led  them  both  through 
winding  ways  to  the  churchyard  ;  but, 
all  at  once,  his  eyes  were  moistened,  as 
it  he  had  passed  through  a  heavy  dew. 
He  sought  to  give  vent  to  his  melancholy 
in  philosophical  musings,  and  in  this  vein 
he  said — “Men  and  clocks  stop,  if  they 
are  wound  up  too  forcibly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  dim  intervals  by  which  sleep 
and  death  distribute  and  sever  our  ex¬ 
istence,  prevent  the  too  strongly  in¬ 
creasing  brightness  of  one  idea,  the 
burning  of  never-cooled  wishes,  and  the 
vehement  conflux  of  thoughts  ;  as  the 
planetary  systems  are  divided  by  wide 
tracts  of  dim  space,  and  the  solar  sys¬ 
tems  by  yet  wider.  The  human  mind 
cannot  catch  the  endless  stream  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  sweeps  on  through  all  per¬ 
petuity,  except  it  drink  in  the  pauses 
and  breaks  of  the  current.  Those  mid¬ 
summer  nights,  which  we  sometimes 
call  sleep,  sometimes  death,  divide  that 
eternal  day  which  would  blind  our 
mental  eye,  into  portions  of  day,  and 
enclose  its  noontide  between  morning 
and  evening.” 

He  opened  the  small,  creaking,  rat¬ 
tling  wicket- gate,  inscribed  with  the 
pious  verse  and  the  memento  of  the  brief 
span  of  life.  They  reached  the  more 
considerable  graves  which  lay  around 
the  church — the  dyke  around  this  for¬ 
tress.  Here  stood  many  an  upright 
stone  above  the  still,  motionless  body 
beneath  ;  farther  off,  lay  only  the  trap¬ 
doors  which  had  closed  over  prostrate 
men.  He  brought  a  naked  skull  into 
their  company,  and  raised  up  this  last 
case  ol  a  many-housed  spirit  in  both  his 
hands,  and  looked  in  at  the  empty  case¬ 
ments  of  the  ruined  palace,  and  said — 
“At  midnight,  one  ought  to  ascend  the 
pulpit,  there,  within,  and  lay  this  scalped 


mask  of  conscious  identity  on  the  desk, 
instead  of  the  bible  and  hour-gluss,  and 
preach  from  it  to  the  other  heuds  which 
are  as  yet  cased  in  their  skins.  If  they 
have  a  mind,  they  may  cut  off  mine  when 
I  am  dead,  and  hang  it  in  the  church,  to 
the  capital  of  a  pillar,  like  the  angels’ 
heads  round  a  font ;  so  that  foolish  mor¬ 
tals  may  look,  some  from  above  and 
some  from  beneath,  and  see  how  we 
float  between  Heaven  and  the  grave. 
In  our  heads,  my  friends,  the  worm  is 
still  at  work,  but  out  of  this  he  has  taken 
his  flight,  winged,  and  transformed  ;  for 
look  !  here  are  the  two  holes,  and  the 
kernel  crumbled  to  dust !” 

Lenette  was  frightened  at  this  irreve- 
rend  jesting  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
domain  of  ghosts  :  it  wras,  in  reality, 
only  a  disguised  exaltation  of  spirit. 
Suddenly  she  whispered — “  See,  some¬ 
thing  is  looking  at  us  over  the  roof  of 
the  charnel-house,  and  raising  itself 
up  !”  It  was  only  a  cloud,  which  the 
evening  wind  had  driven  upwards,  and 
which  had  rested  on  the  roof  in  the  form 
of  a  bier  ;  and  out  of  it  a  hand  stretched 
forth,  and  close  above  it  a  star  stood  in 
its  brightness  over  the  likeness  of  a  body 
lying  on  the  bier — just  at  the  heart ; — 
like  a  white  flower  stuck  in  the  breast 
of  a  bride.- — Jean  Paul. —  Translated 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine . 


ANOTHER  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  SPEC¬ 
TRAL  ILLUSION. 

(See  also  page  363.) 

“  It  was  nearly  a  month  after  the  last 
occurrence  that  Mrs.  —  —  was  preparing 
for  bed,  at  about  eleven  at  night,  after  a 
somewhat  fatiguing  drive  during  the  day, 
and  sitting  before  the  dressing -glass, 
occupied  in  arranging  her  hair.  She 
describes  her  state  of  mind  at  the  time 
os  listless  and  drowsy,  but  fully  awake; 
indeed  her  fingers  were  in  active  motion 
amongst  the  papillotes,  when  she  was 
suddenly  startled  by  seeing  in  the  mirror 
the  figure  of  a  near  relative  (at  the  time 
in  Scotland)  over  her  left  shoulder  ;  his 
eyes  meeting  her’s  in  the  glass.  The 
figure  was  enveloped  in  grave-clothcst 
closely  pinned,  as  is  usual  with  corpses, 
round  the  head  and  under  the  chin. 
Though  the  eyes  were  open,  the  features 
were  solemn  and  rigid.  The  dress  was 
decidedly  a  shroud ,  as  Mrs. - re¬ 

marked  even  the  punctured  pattern 
usually  worked  in  a  peculiar  manner 
round  the  edges  of  that  garment. 

“  Mrs. - describes  herself  as  sen¬ 

sible  of  a  feeling  like  what  we  conceive 
of  fascination,  compelling  her  for  a  time 
to  gaze  on  this  melancholy  apparition. 
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which  was  as  distinct  and  vivid  as  any 
reflected  reality  could  be  ;  the  light  of 
the  candles  on  the  dressing-table  ap¬ 
pearing  to  shine  fully  upon  it.  After  a 
few  minutes  she  turned  round  to  look 
for  the  reality  of  the  form  over  her 
shoulder.  It  was  not,  however,  visible  ; 
and  had  also  disappeared  from  the  glass 
when  she  looked  again  in  that  direction. 

“  Coupled  with  the  previous  illusions 
I  related  to  you,  this  last  apparition 
becomes  more  interesting  than  it  would 
be  alone.  In  the  first  place,  its  melan¬ 
choly,  and  indeed  horrible  character, 
distinguishes  it  from  the  others,  but 
brings  it  still  nearer  to  the  ordinary 
stories  of  supernatural  visitation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  possible  continuance 
of  such  spectral  appearances  is  highly 
disagreeable,  however  firm  the  lady’s 
nerves,  and  however  sound  her  philo¬ 
sophy. 

“  2.  The  mind  in  this  case  seems  not 
to  have  had  the  remotest  influence  in 
raising  or  dissipating  the  illusion. 

“  Mrs. - is  convinced  there  was 

no  train  of  thought  previously  passing 
through  her  mind  likely  to  have  the 
slightest  association  with  the  idea  of  the 
relative  whose  form  she  suddenly  saw 
with  all  the  distinctness  of  reality. 

“  3.  The  former  illusions  might  be 
supposed  ideas  of  sensation,  sounds,  or 
pictures,  reproduced  with  extraordinary 
vividness  in  the  same  shape  and  charac¬ 
ter  in  which  they  had  been  perceived  by 
and  stored  up  in  the  mind.  But  in  this 
last  case  there  is  a  new  combination  of 
ideas,  which  never  entered  the  mind  in 
connection. 

“  The  union  of  the  well-known  fea¬ 
tures  with  the  shroud  must  have  been  a 
pure  effort  of,  or  creation  of,  the  mind. 
There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  why, 
under  the  same  disposition  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  any  monstrous  creations  of 
the  faculty  we  call  imagination,  might 
not  be  produced  to  the  eyes  and  other 
senses,  indeed,  with  all  the  qualities 
that  constitute  reality,  except  their  en¬ 
durance,  though  this  should  hardly  be 
excepted,  since  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  appearances  may  not  endure, 
by  a  continuance  of  the  conditions,  for 
days  or  months.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  relative  whose  ghost  was  seen  after 
so  dismal  a  fashion,  was  at  the  time  in 
perfect  health.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
and  that  the  apparition  coincided  with 
illness  or  death,  as  has  no  doubt  fre¬ 
quently  happened  in  other  instances, 
our  philosophy  would  have  had  to  stand 
a  severe  trial.” — Brewster’s  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science. 
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PEARLS. 

Abridged  from  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History. 

Pearls  are  not,  as  poets  have  feigned, 

“  rain  from  the  sky 

Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea,” 

but  they  are  the  morbid  secretions  of  an 
oyster.  Several  species  of  bivalved 
shellfish  produce  them,  but  the  greater 
number,  the  finest  and  the  largest,  are 
procured  from  the  Meleagrina  margari- 
tifera  Lamarcky  a  native  of  the  sea,  and 
of  various  coasts.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  are  likewise  taken  from  the  Unio 
margaritifera,  which  inhabits  the  rivers 
of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  singular,  as  re¬ 
marked  by  Humboldt,*  that  though  se¬ 
veral  species  of  this  genus  abound  in  the 
rivers  of  South  America,  no  pearls  are 
ever  found  in  them. 

The  pearls  are  situated  either  in  the 
body  of  the  oyster,  or  they  lie  loose 
between  it  and  the  shell,  or,  lastly,  they 
are  fixed  to  the  latter  by  a  kind  of  neck  ; 
and  it  is  said  they  do  not  appear  until  the 
animal  has  reached  its  fourth  year. 
They  have  a  beautiful  lustre,  which  must 
be  familiar  to  all,  but  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  their  chemical  composition, 
consisting  merely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Romans  were  extravagantly  fond 
of  these  ornaments,  which  claimed  the 
first  rank  after  the  diamond ;  and  they 
gave  almost  incredible  prices  for  them. 
Julius  Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the 
mother  of  M.  Brutus,  with  a  pearl 
worth  ^£48,417*  10s.  ;  and  Cleopatra, 
at  a  feast  with  Antony,  of  which  Pliny 
has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account, 
swallowed  one  dissolved  in  vinegar  of 
the  value  of  ,£80,729.  3s.  4 d.  They 
wore  them  in  great  profusion,  not  only 
in  the  ears,  and  on  the  fingers,  head, 
and  neck,  but  strung  over  the  whole 
body  ;  and  the  men  as  well  as  the  ladies 
were  thus  adorned.  The  naturalist  in 
deprecating  this  effeminacy,  becomes 
eloquent,  and  in  his  censures  there  is 
something,  perhaps,  not  inapplicable  to 
ourselves : — <e  What  have  the  waves  to 
do  with  our  garments  ?  That  element 
does  not  rightly  receive  us  unless  we  are 
naked.  Grant  that  there  is  so  great  a 
communion  betwixt  the  sea  and  the 
belly,  what  has  the  sea  to  do  with  the 
back  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  our  food  is 
procured  through  perils,  if  perils  are 
not  also  encountered  for  our  raiment. 
Thus  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  body. 


*  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  ji.  p.  282, 
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things  acquired  at  the  risk  of  human 
life  are  most  pleasing.” 

The  principal  fisheries  of  this  people 
were  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  pearls 
lrom  the  former  places  being  the  most 
highly  valued  as  superior  in  size  and 
lustre  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
Caesar  was  induced  to  invade  Britain 
from  some  exaggerated  accounts  he  had 
heard  of  the  pearls  of  our  coasts,  or 
rather  of  our  rivers  ;  but  if  these  were 
his  object  he  was  disappointed,  for  they 
were  found  to  be  ol  a  bad  colour  and 
inferior  size,  nor  have  they  improved  in 
their  reputation. 

Ceylon  continues  to  be,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  these  ornaments.  The  ancient 
fisheries  in  the  Red  Sea,  however,  are 
now  either  exhausted  or  neglected,  and 
cities  of  the  greatest  celebrity  have  in 
consequence  sunk  into  insignificance  or 
total  ruin.  Dahalac  was  the  chief  port 
of  the  pearl  trade  on  the  southern  part 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Suakem  on  the 
north  ;  and  under  the  Ptolemies,  or  even 
long  alter,  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs, 
these  were  islands  whose  merchants 
were  princes  :  but  their  bustle  and 
glory  have  long  since  departed,  and  they 
are  now  thinly  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
miserable  fishermen.  Nor  are  the  rivers 
of  Britain  now  fished,  nor  were  they 
at  any  time  of  much  value  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Good  pearls  have  indeed  been 
occasionally  found  in  our  river  mussel, 
but  too  seldom  to  be  worth  the  search. 
A  notion  prevails  that  Sir  Richard 
Wynn,  of  Gwydir,  Chamberlain  to  Ca¬ 
therine,  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  pre¬ 
sented  her  majesty  with  one  taken  in 
the  Conway,  which  is  to  this  day  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  place  in  the  regal  crown. 
In  the  last  century  several  of  great  size 
were  gotten  in  the  rivers  of  the  county 
of  Tyrone  and  Donegal,  in  Ireland. 
One  that  weighed  36  carats  was  valued 
at  £40.,  but  being  foul  lost  much  of 
its  worth.  Other  single  pearls  were 
sold  for  £4.  10s.,  and  even  for  £10. 
The  last  was  sold  a  second  time  to  Lady 
Glenlealy,  who  put  it  into  a  necklace, 
and  refused  <£80.  for  it  from  the  Duchess 
of  Ormond.  In  his  tour  in  Scotland,  in 
1769,  Mr.  Pennant,  from  whom  the 
above  particulars  are  borrowed,  also 
mentions  a  considerable  pearl  fishery  in 
the  vicinity  of  Perth,  from  which 
.£10,000.  worth  was  sent  to  London, 
from  1761  to  1799;  but,  by  the  indis¬ 
criminate  destruction  of  the  mussels, 
the  fishery  was  soon  exhausted. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  the 
traffic  in  pearls  passed,  in  a  great  mea¬ 


sure,  from  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the 
western  world.  The  first  Spaniards  who 
landed  in  Terra  Firma  found  the  savages 
decked  with  pearl  necklaces  and  brace¬ 
lets  ;  and  among  the  civilized  people  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  they  saw  pearls  of  a 
beautiful  lorm  as  eagerly  sought  after 
as  in  Europe.  The  hint  was  taken  ; 
the  stations  of  the  oysters  were  sought 
out ;  and  cities  rose  into  splendour  and 
affluence  in  their  vicinity,  all  supported 
by  the  profits  on  these  sea-born  gems. 
The  first  city  which  owed  its  rise  to 
this  cause  was  New  Cadiz,  in  the  little 
island  of  Cubagna  ;  and  the  waiters  of 
that  period  discourse  eloquently  of  the 
riches  of  the  first  planters,  and  the 
luxury  they  displayed  ;  but  now  not  a 
vestige  of  the  city  remains,  and  downs 
of  shifting  sand  cover  the  desolate 
island.  The  same  fate  soon  overtook 
the  other  cities  ;  for  from  various  causes, 
and  particularly  from  the  never  ceasing 
and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the 
Meleagrinse,  the  banks  became  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  this  traffic  in  pearls  had  dwindled 
into  insignificance.  Of  its  value,  when 
first  established,  the  following  extract 
will  afford  some  notion :  —  “  The 
quint,  which  the  king’s  officers  drew 
from  the  produce  of  pearls,  amounted 
to  15,000  ducats ;  which,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  metals  in  those  times,  and 
the  extensiveness  of  the  contraband 
trade,  might  be  considered  as  a  very 
considerable  sum.  It  appears  that  till 
1530,  the  value  of  the  pearls  sent  to  Eu¬ 
rope  amounted  yearly,  on  an  average,  to 
more  than  800,000  piastres.  In  order  to 
judge  of  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  commerce  to  Seville,  Toledo,  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  Genoa,  we  should  recollect, 
that  at  the  same  period  the  whole  of 
the  mines  of  America  did  not  furnish 
two  millions  of  piastres,  and  that  the 
fleet  of  Ovando  seemed  to  be  of  im¬ 
mense  wealth,  because  it  contained 
nearly  2,600  marks  of  silver.  Pearls 
w'ere  so  much  the  more  sought  after, 
as  the  luxury  of  Asia  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  by  two  ways  diame¬ 
trically  opposite  ;  that  of  Constantinople, 
where  the  Paleologi  wore  garments  co¬ 
vered  with  strings  of  pearls  ;  and  that 
of  Grenada,  the  residence  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  who  displayed  at  their  court  all 
the  luxury  of  the  East.  The  pearls  of 
the  East  Indies  were  preferred  to  those 
of  the  West;  but  the  number  of  the 
latter  which  circulated  in  commerce 
was  no  less  considerable  in  the  times 
which  immediately  followed  the  disco¬ 
very  of  America.  In  Italy,  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  the  islet  of  Cubagna  became 
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the  object  of  numberless  mercantile  spe¬ 
culations.’  ’ —  Humboldt’s  Personal  Nar¬ 
rative,  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  280. 

At  present  Spanish  America  furnishes 
no  other  pearls  for  trade  than  those  of 
the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  The  bulk  of 
them,  as  formerly  mentioned,  are  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  Bay  of  Condeatchy,  in 
Ceylon,  the  Taprobane  of  the  Romans. 
It  will  naturally  be  inquired  how  it 
has  happened  that  in  all  other  stations 
the  oysters  have  disappeared,  while  here 
they  continue  in  undiminished  numbers, 
though  fished  for  centuries.  The  answer 
is  that  the  fishery  has  been  conducted 
in  a  different  manner,  and  with  an  eye 
to  the  future.  The  banks,  which  ex¬ 
tend  several  miles  along  the  coast,  are 
divided  into  three  or  four  portions,  and 
fished  in  succession  ;  a  repose  of  three 
or  four  years  being  thus  given  to  the 
animals  to  grow  and  propagate.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  beds  are  carefully  surveyed, 
and  the  state  of  the  oysters  ascertained, 
previously  to  their  being  let  or  farmed  ; 
and  the  merchant  is  permitted  to  fish 
them  for  only  six  or  eight  weeks  ;  but 
from  the  number  of  holidays  observed 
by  the  divers  of  different  sects  and  na¬ 
tions,  the  fishing  days  do  not  in  reality 
much  exceed  thirty. 

The  fishing  season  commences  in 
February,  and  ends  about  the  beginning 
of  April.  During  its  continuance,  there 
is  no  spectacle  which  Ceylon  affords 
more  striking  to  a  European  than  the 
Bay  of  Condeatchy.  “  This  desert  and 
barren  spot  is  at  that  time,”  says  an 
eye-witness,  “  converted  into  a  scene 
which  exceeds  in  novelty  and  variety 
almost  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  Se¬ 
veral  thousands  of  people,  of  different 
colours,  countries,  casts,  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  continually  passing  and  repassing 
in  a  busy  crowd  :  the  vast  numbers  of 
small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the 
shore,  with  the  bazaar  or  market-place 
before  each  ;  the  multitude  of  boats  re¬ 
turning  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl 
banks,  some  of  them  laden  with  riches  ; 
the  anxious,  expecting  countenances  of 
the  boat-owners,  while  the  boats  are 
approaching  the  shore,  and  the  eager¬ 
ness  and  avidity  with  which  they  run  to 
them  when  arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich 
cargo  ;  the  vast  numbers  of  jewrellers, 
brokers,  merchants,  of  all  colours  and 
all  descriptions,  both  natives  and  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  are  occupied  in  some 
way  or  other  with  the  pearls,  some  se¬ 
parating  and  assorting  them,  others 
weighing  and  ascertaining  their  number 
and  value,  while  others  are  hawking 


them  about,  or  drilling  and  boring  them 
for  future  use  :  all  these  circumstances 
tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  value 
and  importance  of  that  object  which  can 
of  itself  create  this  scene.”  (Percival.) 
The  inference  is  just,  and  yet  when  we 
remember  in  what  manner  and  by  whose 
means  these  vain  ornaments  are  and  have 
been  procured,  the  impressions  which 
such  a  gay  scene  conveys  come  not  un¬ 
alloyed.  Poor  negroes,  sold  to  slavery, 
were  compelled  to  dive  for  them,  and 
we  cannot  read  of  the  cruel  treatment 
they  received  from  the  American  Spa¬ 
niards,  without  feelings  of  indignation 
and  horror.  Nor  is  it  methodistical, 
but  it  is  wholesome,  to  view  the  deso¬ 
lation  which  overtook  their  cities,  and 
the  departure  of  the  “  pomp  of  their 
strength,”  as  the  just  punishment  of 
their  wickedness.  The  divers,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  now  employed  are  not  slaves, 
nor,  are  they  maltreated  ;  but  still  they 
drive  a  laborious  trade,  and  one  not  void 
of  danger  ;  for  the  ground  shark  prowls 
among  the  banks,  and  is  ever  on  the 
watch  to  devour  them. 

The  importance  of  the  pearl  mussel 
need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon,  but  the 
reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  on 
that  point  from  the  facts  above  stated. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  omitted, 
that  Linnaeus  in  part  owed  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  nobility  to  a  discovery  he  made 
of  causing  the  fresh-water  mussel  (Unio 
margaritifera)  of  Swreden  to  produce 
pearls  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  accomplished  this  by  drilling 
small  holes  through  the  shells,  but  his 
method  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  is 
this  of  any  consequence,  since  it  seems 
to  have  been  soon  abandoned.  The 
States  of  Sweden  viewed  it  at  first  in 
such  an  important  light  that  they  re¬ 
warded  the  illustrious  naturalist  with  a 
premium  of  1,800  dollars,  (about  ^450.) 
which  in  that  country  must  have  been 
a  very  considerable  sum. 

Selector ; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


sailor’s  love. 

The  following  is  a  sailor's  description 
of  a  young  lady  whom  he  imagined  fell  in 
love  with  him  on  her  passage  to  Madras. 

“  Bless  your  hearts,  I  lost,  or,  what’s 
all  as  one  as  lost,  let  slip  thro’  my  fin¬ 
gers,  on  an  out’ard-  bound  vyage  to 
Madras,  as  nice  a  little  craft  as  ever  hit 
the  fancy  o’  man — and  for  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  miss  was  too  modest  to  open  her 
mind,  and  Phill  too  green,  at  the  time, 
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to  diskiver  her  drift.  She  was  a  reg’lar- 
built  lady — played  on  your  forty-pianor, 
and  wore  nothing  but  silks  and  satins  all 
the  way  out  to  Madras.  She’d  the 
wickedest  eye,  and  yet  there  was  never 
no  wickedness  in  it ;  lor  ’twas  as  blue 
and  as  bright  as  the  sea  in  a  calm  ;  but 
’twas  the  most  rogishest  eye  I  ever  seed 
with  a  winch.  She  used  to  look  under 
her  lee-lid,  as  was  always  on  the  droop, 
for  all  the  world  like  the  slope  of  a 
lower-deck  port  of  a  rainy  day.  There 
was  never  —  no,  never ,  a  craft  more 
beautifuller  built.  She  wanted  no 
sheathing  on  her  bilge,  or  bends  to 
make  her  stand  up  to  her  sticks.  Her 
bearings  were  in  the  right  place.  She 
tumbled  in,  as  in  course  she  should,  a 
little  aloft.  None  o’  your  wall-sided 
wenches  for  Phill.  I  never  knew  one 
on  ’em  yet  as  could  properly  carry  their 
canvass.  Her  run  was  as  clean  as  a 
clipper’s  ;  and  as  for  her  bow,  the  le-la 
Pomone’s  herself  wasn’t  finer  beneath, 
or  fuller  above.  Whenever  ’twas  my 
weather-wheel,  she  was  sure  to  be 
backing,  andl  filling,  and  boxing  ’bout 
the  binnacle,  like  a  cooper  round  a  cask. 
There  she’d  be,  one  time  a  laming  her 
compass  —  another  seeing  which  way 
her  head  was — now  axing  the  name  o’ 
that  rope,  then  the  name  o’  this ;  the 
difference  ’twixt  a  reef  and  a  true  lover’s 
knot ;  and  then  she’d  send  flyin’  such  a 
glance  at  a  fellow  as  would  either  shake 
the  ship  up  in  the  wind,  or  make  her 
yaw  from  her  course  four  or  five  points. 
Many  and  many’s  the  blowin’  up  she’s 
a-got  me.  But  I  take  it  Miss  Morton 
(for  she  didn’t  go  by  a  purser’s  name) 
took  ’em  all  more  at  heart  nor  ever  did 
Phill.  ‘  I  so  loves  the  sea,’  says  she,  a 
day  or  two  after  we  crosses  the  Line  : 

‘  sailors,’  says  she,  ‘  are  such  kind- 
hearted  men.  They’ve  such  sinnavatin 
ways  with  ’em.  They  takes  such  care 
o’  their  hair  ;  and  they  seem,’  says  she 
‘  so  fond  o’  children — even  among  the 
very  pigs  and  poultry  they’ve  always  a 
pet.  Oh,  Mister  Farley,’  says  she,  (for 
you  see,  and  what’s  more,  I  never  could 
come  at  the  cause,  she  always  would 
clap  a  handle  to  my  name,)  ‘you  doesn't 
know,  Mr.  Farley,’  says  she,  ‘  how’ 
much  I  doats  upon  sailors.  What  would 
I  give,’  say 8  she,  letting  fly  another 
flash  of  her  eye — ‘what  would  I  give,’ 
continued  Farley,  endeavouring  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  feminine  tone  of  his  quondam 
love,  ‘  could  I  only  follow  their  fortuns.’ 

I  thinks  I  now  hears  her  voice — sees 
her  afore  me  -with  her  half-lowered  lid 
fixed  on  her  tapered  foot  (for  she’d  a 
.foot  like  a  Chinese  child,)  as  it  peeped 
from  under  her  petticoat,  shoving  the 


sand,  that  lay  spread  upon  the  deck, 
Into  the  pitchy  seams,  as  biled  out  in 
spite  o’  the  awning.  Well,  you  know, 
when  she  says,  ‘  What  would  1  give 
could  I  only  follow  their  fortuns,’ — so 
much  she  gets  hold  o’  my  mind,  that 
I’m  blessed  if  the  ship  did’nt  broach 
instantly  to,  and  slap  goes,  short  in  the 
irons,  the  fore-topmast,  and  to’  gallant 
studden-sail  booms.’  ” — Tales  of  a  Tar. 

MURDER,  OF  THE  DUKE  d’eNGHIEX. 

Though  Napoleon  is  now  as  quiet  as 
his  forefathers,  yet  all  that  relates  to 
him  belongs  to  the  most  stirring  period 
of  modern  history,  and  his  crimes  and 
qualities  will  form  the  topic  and  the 
lesson  of  many  a  generation  to  come. 
He  Bourrienne’s  Memoirs  of  him  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  curious  book  that 
has  yet  appeared  relative  to  this  wonder 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  How  much 
of  it  is  exaggeration,  or  direct  falsehood, 
rests  with  the  writer  ;  though  we  can 
readily  conceive  that  De  Bourrienne, 
who  himself  was  a  partaker  in  the 
crimes  and  profits  of  the  Napoleon  time, 
must  have  suppressed  a  great  deal,  and 
embellished  a  great  deal  more.  But 
where  his  story  tells  against  the  hero  of 
his  idolatry,  we  may  believe  him,  for 
there  he  is  a  reluctant  witness,  and  his 
fancy  is  forced  to  succumb  to  his  facts. 
The  horrid  murder  of  the  Due  d’En- 
ghien  has  been  denied  and  doubted,  and 
flung  from  Talleyrand  to  Savary,  and 
from  Savary  on  half-a-dozen  heads 
besides.  But  De  Bourrienne  fixes  it 
directly  on  Napoleon,  by  the  fact,  that 
the  unfortunate  Bourbon’s  grave  was 
dug  before  his  trial,  and  almost  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  ! 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  the  prince  arrived,  I 
was  asked  whether  I  had  a  room  to 
lodge  a  prisoner  in  ;  I  replied,  no — that 
there  wTere  only  my  room  and  the  council 
chamber.  I  wras  told  to  prepare  in¬ 
stantly  an  apartment  in  which  a  pri¬ 
soner  could  sleep  who  was  to  arrive  that 
evening.  I  was  also  desired  to  dig  a  pit 
in  the  courtyard.  I  replied  that  that 
could  not  be  easily  done,  as  the  court¬ 
yard  w'as  paved.  The  moat  was  then 
fixed  upon,  and  there  the  pit  was  dug. 
The  prince  arrived  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  ;  he  was  perishing  with  cold 
and  hunger.  He  did  not  appear  dispi¬ 
rited.  He  said  he  wanted  something 
to  eat,  and  to  go  to  bed  afterwards. 
His  apartment  not  being  yet  sufficiently 
warmed,  I  took  him  into  my  own,  and 
sent  into  the  village  for  some  refresh¬ 
ment.  The  prince  sat  down  to  table, 
and  invited  me  to  eat  with  him.  lie 
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then  asked  me  a  number  of  questions 
respecting  Vincennes — what  was  going 
on  there,  and  other  particulars.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  and 
spoke  to  me  with  great  freedom  and 
kindness. — (  What  do  they  want  with 
me  ?’  he  said.  ‘  What  do  they  mean  to 
do  with  me  ?’  But  these  questions  be¬ 
trayed  no  uneasiness  or  anxiety.  My 
wife,  who  was  ill,  was  lying  in  the  same 
room  in  an  alcove  closed  by  a  railing. 
She  heard,  without  being  perceived,  all 
our  conversation,  and  she  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  agitated,  for  she  recognised  the 
prince,  whose  foster-sister  she  was,  and 
the  royal  family  had  given  her  a  pension 
before  the  revolution.  The  prince  has¬ 
tened  to  bed  ;  but  before  he  could  have 
fallen  asleep,  the  judges  sent  to  request 
his  presence  in  the  council-chamber.  I 
was  not  present  at  his  examination  ;  but 
when  it  was  concluded  he  returned  to 
his  chambers,  and  when  they  came  to 
read  his  sentence  to  him  he  was  in  a 
rofound  sleep.  In  a  few  moments  after 
e  was  led  out  for  execution.  He  had 
so  little  suspicion  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
him,  that  on  descending  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  moat,  he  asked  where 
they  were  taking  him.  He  received  no 
answer.  I  went  before  the  prince  with 
a  lantern.  Feeling  the  cold  air  which 
came  up  the  staircase,  he  pressed  my 
arm  and  said,  ‘  Are  they  going  to  put 
me  into  a  dungeon?’  —  The  rest  is 
known.” 

This  was  the  declaration  which  Har- 
rel,  one  of  the  culprits,  made  to  De 
Bourrienne. — Monthly  Magazine. 

©atfimr. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidereri  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


FIRE  OF  LONDON. 

It  does  not  appear  that  more  than  six 
persons  lost  their  lives  by  this  fire  ;  and 
of  those  two  or  three  met  their  deaths 
through  being  too  venturesome  in  going 
over  the  ruins. 


According  to  Holinshed,  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon  was  the  customary  din¬ 
ner-hour  in  the  early  part  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  in  that  of  James 
I.  it  was  but  little  later. 


SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

Altogether,  the  building  expenses  of 
this  edifice  amounted  to  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling. 


In  the  waste  land  now  forming  the 
grounds  of  the  Charter-house,  upwards 


of  50,000  human  bodies,  who  had‘pe- 
rished  by  the  plague,  were  in  one  year 
consigned  to  their  native  dust. 


ANAGRAMS. 

Partial  Men. . . Parliament. 

Mind  his  map .  Midshipman. 

Into  my  arm .  Matrimony. 

Great  help  . . Telegraph. 

Best  in  prayer  . Presbyterian. 

Yes  Milton .  Solemnity. 

Spare  him  not . Misanthrope. 

Queer  as  mad . Masquerade. 

Rover  eat  Pig . Prerogative. 

Tim  in  a  pet .  Impatient. 

Sly  ware . .  Lawyers. 

Neat  Tailors .  Alterations. 

Nine  Thumps .  Punishment. 

Red-nuts  and  gin  ....  Understanding, 

O  poison  Pit  .  Opposition. 

It  cut  onion  last . Constitutional. 

Russ  Palace . Paracelsus. 

W.  G.  C. 


A  Russian  author  relates  in  his  Notices, 
(a  work  which  he  compiled  abroad,)  that 
during  the  reign  of  Alexis,  gold  was  as 
scarce  as  silver  was  common,  and  that 
consequently  a  large  sum  could  not  be 
carried  without  inconvenience.  It  was 
therefore  the  custom  to  pay  visits  with¬ 
out  money  to  stake  at  play ;  but  such 
was  the  courtesy  and  simplicity  of  man¬ 
ners,  that  in  the  respectable  houses  of 
Moscow  the  masters  gave  the  servant 
bags  with  thousands  of  rubles,  to  distri¬ 
bute  to  those  who  played.  The  com¬ 
pany  being  met,  each  of  them  demanded 
money  during  the  evening  of  the  confi¬ 
dential  man,  so  that  in  some  measure 
they  played  at  the  expense  of  the  host ; 
but  the  next  morning  they  did  not  fail 
to  return  him  the  value  of  what  they 
had  taken  and  lost.  These  societies, 
(continues  the  same  writer)  were  free 
from  pomp  and  ceremony  ;  every  one 
was  at  his  ease  ;  and  loss  or  gain  did  not 
dissipate  the  general  good  humour. 

W.  G.  C. 
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f'amlDorti)  Castle** 


The  Castle  of  Tamworth,  an  ancient 
baronial  residence,  was  founded  by 
Robert  de  Marmion — a  name  adopted 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  us  the  title  of  one 
of  his  soul-stirring  metrical  tales  : 

They  hailed  Lord  Marmion  . 

They  hail’d  him  Lord  of  Fontenave, 

Of  Lutterwarde  and  Scnvelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  tow  n.f 
*  Tamworth  is  finely  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  River  Tame  and  the  Anker,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford.  The  parish  is.  however,  divided  by 
the  first  mentioned  river  into  two  parts,  one  in 
this  county,  the  other  in  Warwickshire,  whence 
it  is  accounted  to  belong  to  both.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  towu  of  considerable  note  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  the  time  of  the  Mercians  it  was  a 
royal  village,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  their 
monarchs.  The  celebrated  Offa  dates  a  cbaiter 
to  the  Monks  of  Worcester,  from  his  palace  here 
in  781.  At  this  period  it  w  as  fortified  on  three 
sides  by  a  vast  ditch  45  feet  in  breadth ,  the  rivers 
serving  as  a  defence  on  the  fourth  side.  Upon 
the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  Tamworth  was  totally 
destroyed.  Ethelfrida  however,  the  celebrated 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  Alfred,  rebuilt  it  in 
the  year  913,  after  she  had.  by  her  prudence  and 
valour,  succeeded  in  freeing  her  brother’s  domi¬ 
nions  from  the  grasp  of  the  invaders.  This  he¬ 
roic  lady  likewise  erected  a  tower  on  a  part  of 
the  artificial  mount  which  forms  the  site  of  the 
present  castle ;  and  here  she  generally  resided 
till  the  period  of  her  death  in  920.  About  two 
years  posterior  to  this  event,  Tamworth  wit¬ 
nessed  the  submission  of  all  the  Mercian  tribes, 
together  with  the  Princes  of  Wales,  to  the  sove¬ 
reign  power  of  her  brother  Edw  ard, 
t  Marmion.  canto  i.  st.  11. 

Vol.  xv.  2  D 


The  illustrious  poet,  however,  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  Lord  Marmion  of  his  romance 
to  be  entirely  a  fictitious  personage. 
“In  earlier  times,  indeed, ’’  continues 
he,  “the  family  of  Marmion,  Lords  of 
Fontenay,  in  Normandy,  was  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Robert  de  Marmion,  Lord 
of  Fontenay,  a  distinguished  follower  of 
the  Conqueror,  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
castle  and  town  of  Tamworth,  and  also 
of  the  manor  of  Scrivelby,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  One,  or  both,  of  these  noble 
possessions  was  held  by  the  honourable 
service  of  being  the  royal  champion,  as 
the  ancestors  of  Marmion  had  iormerly 
been  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  But 
after  the  castle  and  demesne  of  Tam¬ 
worth  had  passed  through  four  suc¬ 
cessive  barons  from  Robert,  the  family 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Philip 
de  Marmion,  who  died  in  20th  Edward  I. 
without  male  issue.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  Castle  of  Tamworth  by  Alexander 
de  Freville,  who  married  Mazera,  his 
granddaughter.  Baldwin  de  Freville, 
Alexander’s  descendant,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  by  the  supposed  tenure  of 
his  Castle  of  Tamworth,  claimed  the 
office  of  royal  champion,  and  to  do  the 
service  appertaining  ;  namely — ©n  the 
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clay  of  the  coronation,  to  ride  completely 
armed,  upon  a  barbed  horse,  into  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  and  there  to  challenge  the 
combat  against  any  one  who  would  gain¬ 
say  the  king’s  title.  But  this  office  was 
adjudged  to  Sir  JohnDymocke,  to  whom 
the  manor  of  Scrivelby  had  descended 
by  another  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Robert 
de  Marmion ;  and  it  remains  in  that 
family,  whose  representative  is  Heredi¬ 
tary  Champion  of  England  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  The  family  and  possessions 
ol  Freville  have  merged  in  the  Earls  of 
Ferrars  ;”* — descended,  says  Burton, 
<(  from  an  ancient  Saxon  line,  long  before 
the  Conquest.  ”  It  has  subsequently 
been  in  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 
Townshend,  in  right  of  the  heiress  of 
the  Comptons. ^ 

The  architecture  of  Tamworth  Castle, 
to  a  modern  eye,  appears  dull  and  heavy, 
epithets  of  every-day  application  to  the 
substantial  works  of  our  forefathers, 
and  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  taste 
of  this  flimsy  age.  The  elevation  of  its 
site,  however,  throws  around  it  an  air 
of  considerable  grandeur,  and  its  anti¬ 
quarian  associations  invest  it  with  equal 
interest.  The  exterior  is  kept  in  tolera¬ 
ble  repair  ;  but  the  apartments  being 
condemned  as  inconvenient  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  the  interior  is  neglected.  The 
dining  and  drawing-rooms  have,  never¬ 
theless,  fine  projecting  windows :  around 
the  first  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the 
Ferrars  family,  and  in  the  other  is  a 
very  splendid  chimney-piece,  with  the 
motto,  “  Only  one.”  In  the  hall  there 
was  formerly  an  old  rude  delineation 
upon  the  wall,  of  the  last  battle  between 
Sir  John  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  a 
knight  of  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table, 
and  another  knight,  named  Sir  Turquin. 
The  figures  were  of  gigantic  size,  and 
tilting  as  described  in  the  romance ; 
resting  their  spears,  and  pushing  their 
horses  at  full  speed  against  each  other. 

Tamworth  is  likewise  of  Shakspearean 
interest,  especially  in  juxta-position  with 
“  Richard  III.  Inn,  at  Leicester,”  re¬ 
presented  in  No.  431  of  the  Mirror; 
for,  on  a  plain  near  Tamworth,  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  halted,  on  his  march 
to  Bosworth  Field,  thus  to  inspire  his 
forces  for  the  coming  fight : 

This  foul  swine 

Lies  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle. 

Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn  : 
From  Tamworth  thither, is  but  one  day’s  march. 
In  God’s  name,  clieerly  on  courageous  friends. 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace. 

By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Richard  III.  Act  v.  scene  2. 

*  Note  to  Marmion. 
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THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 

“  That  embryo  of  spirit — yet  without  a  name.” 

Campbell. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  glimpses  of  a  blue,  beau- 
tiful  Italian  sky  appeared  between  the 
pageantry  of  variegated  clouds,  the 
woodland  minstrelsies  mingled  their 
songs  with  the  laughter  of  streams,  the 
leaves  whispered  a  salutation  as  the 
gentle  breeze  embraced  them,  and  the 
sunny  dales  with  their  rural  variety  of 
hedges  of  hamlets  called  up  from  the 
heart  a  dream  of  departed  Arcadia.  As 
to  the  scenery- — it  must  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Miss  Landon’s  last  enchanting 
poems.  The  broad  bosom  of  the  river 
reflected  the  architecture  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  clouds,  the  succession  of  hill  and 
vale,  fancifully  diversified  by  the  omni¬ 
potent  power  of  Nature,  looked  as 
blooming  as  Eulatia,  the  dimpled  stream¬ 
lets  seemed  to  have  derived  their  stain¬ 
less  crystal  from  the  ‘‘Venetian  Brace¬ 
let,”  and  the  melody  which  floated 
through  the  air  decidedly  belonged  to 
the  festival  of  the  “Golden  Violet;” 
then  the  ethereal  realms  of  space 

“  Were  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue ; 

As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky  I” 

We  could  not  permit  the  fascinations 
of  such  a  morning  to  slumber  in  obscu¬ 
rity.  Awakened  by  its  resplendent 
charms,  we  commenced  an  excursion 
into  Kent ;  and,  at  a  pleasant  village 
surrounded  with  walks  of  sweet-briar 
and  honeysuckle,  we  terminated  our 
wanderings.  Here  we  met  a  personage 
of  whom  I  cannot  give  an  adequate  des¬ 
cription.  In  the  dingy  room  of  the 
alehouse,  which  we  sought  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  our  peregrinations,  a  tall, 
spectral  stranger,  whose  look  imposed 
solemnity,  demanded  our  attention  as 
he  mused  over  the  remains  of  a  Stilton 
cheese.  His  attire  served  as  an  index 
to  himself;  and  the  “march  of  intel¬ 
lect”  had  not  made  an  innovation  on 
his  person  ;  it  was  exclusively  his  own  ! 
A  pair  of  enormous  buckles  clasped  his 
breeches  into  something  like  respecta¬ 
bility,  his  face  was  a  combination  of 
fiendish  singularities,  and  his  hat  and 
periwig  contributed  to  maintain  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  appearance  of  his  linea¬ 
ments.  We,  at  first,  deemed  him  the 
property  of  Monk  Lewis  ;  but  this  con¬ 
jecture  did  not  accord  with  probability. 
We  then  assigned  him  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  presumed  him  to  be  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  the  “Antiquary;”  but  this 
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supposition  was  equally  untrue.  We, 
at  length,  decided  on  an  opinion  which 
1  shall  not  particularize,  and  resolved  to 
regard  him  with  the  deepest  scrutiny ; 
but  his  solemn,  sombre,  and  sublime 
aspect  imposed  a  fearfulness  that  de¬ 
feated  our  intentions.  Laying  down  the 
remains  of  an  old  newspaper  on  the 
skeleton  of  an  antiquated  table,  the  de¬ 
mon  extended  his  mighty  mouth,  and, 
good  heaven  !  how  shall  I  relate  it? 
laved  his  throat  with  a  pint  of  ale  !  At 
the  conclnsion  of  this  awful  ceremony 
he  startled  us  with  a  glance,  a  dark  and 
spirit- withering  glance  that  penetrated 
into  our  existence.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  we  sought  our  hostess  to  obtain 
some  information  respecting  him,  but 
she  knew  him  not,  neither  the  time  of 
his  down-sitting  nor  up-rising  !  Did  he 
enter  the  house  in  a  walnut-shell  ?  No. 
Did  he  glide  into  the  pot-room  on  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly  ?  No.  Our  suspi¬ 
cions  were  correct ;  he  was  the  vox  et 
prceterca  nihil — theMan  without  a  N ame. 

The  neighbourhood  contained  some 
clear,  sunny  trout -streams,  for  which 
Isaac  Walton  would  have  given  his 
whiskers,  embowered  in  the  pleasant  so¬ 
litude  of  half  a  dozen  noble  oaks.  Thither 
we  repaired  with  our  angling  imple¬ 
ments,  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  Salmonia, 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  ginger  beer. 
But  it  was  interminably  vexatious  ;  not 
a  trout  did  we  secure  as  a  trophy  of  our 
success  !  alas,  how  could  we  ?  The  in¬ 
carnate  fiend,  the  great  agitator,  had 
troubled  the  waters  ;  and,  as  wTe  after¬ 
wards  supposed,  not  a  trout  existed  in 
them.  We  therefore  resigned  our  un¬ 
profitable  amusement,  and  wandered 
across  the  fields.  But  a  lofty  ruin, 
towering  above  the  distant  w'oods,  de¬ 
manded  our  attention  ;  and  although  we 
were  unacquainted  with  its  name  or  si¬ 
tuation,  we  continued  to  gaze  on  it. 
“  What  ruin  cun  it  be?”  I  exclaimed  ; 
at  that  moment,  a  low  sepulchral  voice 
which  might  have  belonged  to  the  Ghost 
of  Hector,  pealed  its  supernatural  tone 
in  my  ears,  “  That  ruin  you  are  now 
alluding  to  is  St.  Augustine’s  Monas¬ 
tery.”  I  turned  to  thank  the  speaker, 
when,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  the  iden¬ 
tical  personage,  the  omnipotent  tormen¬ 
tor,  the  Man  without  a  Name  stood  be¬ 
side  me  ! 

The  adventures  of  that  day  would 
have  contributed  to  expand  a  Romance  ; 
but  they  had  not  received  their  finale. 

I  had  breathed  a  farewell  to  my  compa¬ 
nions,  and  retired  to  my  apartment ; 
but  the  scene  was  so  indescribably  beau¬ 
tiful  that  I  lingered  at  the  window  to 
behold  it.  The  silver  moonshine  kissed 
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the  clouds,  as  like  gorgeous  visions, 
they  floated  in  their  ethereul  ocean  ; 
and  the  sparkling  stars  glided  around  the 
throne  of  the  “  Enchantress  of  Night  ” 
like  innumerable  gems  dropped  from  the 
diadem  of  the  Godhead.  As  to  the 
landscape,  it  was  a  perfect,  splendid, 
library.  Mrs.  RadclilFe  had  supplied 
the  luxuriant  variety  of  “  wood  and 
water.”  Miss  Mitford  had  adorned  it 
with  the  charms  of  several  villages,  and 
the  Author  of  Y\raverley  displayed  his 
creative  power  in  the  sublime  majesty 
of  the  variegated  hills.  But,  amid  my 
contemplative  aspirations,  a  slow,  paus¬ 
ing,  unearthly  step  imposed  its  funereal 
sound  on  the  silence  of  moonlight.  I 
started  from  my  position,  and  the  fiendish 
terrific  glance  oi  my  tormentor,  my  evil 
genius,  met  me  from  the  upper  stair  ! 
It  was  the  Man  without  a  Name,  re¬ 
tiring  to  his  chamber  ; 

“  He  glimmer’d  like  a  meteor,  and  was  gone.” 

After  a  feverish  night  in  which  the 
Mighty  Unknown  haunted  my  sleep 
with  the  most  appalling  phantasies,  I 
arose  to  greet  a  morning  that  empurpled 
the  skies  with  what  Burke  would  have 
termed  the  “  Sublime  and  Beautiful.” 
Curiosity,  however,  seduced  me  into 
the  adjoining  room.  Good  heaven  !  and 
how  was  my  curiosity  repaid  !  It  was 
the  chamber  of  the  Man  without  a 
Name  !  His  spectral  hat  and  periwig 
hung  on  a  rusty  hook,  and  the  phantom 
of  a  book  lay  upon  the  table.  For  aught 
I  knew’,  it  might  have  been  the  magic 
Chronicle  of  Michael  Scott ;  and  it  I 
had  presumed  to  meddle  with  necro¬ 
mancy,  the  spiteful  enchanter  would 
doubtless  have  amply  rewarded  me  for 
it.  I  therefore  only  essayed  to  open 
it  at  the  title  page  ;  but  the  tribulation 
which  this  ordeal  inflicted  on  me  gra¬ 
dually  diminished,  as 

The  Country  Curate ; 
by  the  Author  of  the  “  Subaltern,” 

“  The  Chelsea  Pensioners,”  &c. 
demanded  my  homage  for  the  New  Bur¬ 
lington  Press  ! 

I  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence 
of  mine  eyes,  and  did  the  Man  without 
a  Name  belong  to  Colburn  ? 

Another  hour  succeeded,  and  the 
thrilling  horn  which  announced  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Mail  rang  its  lively  music  in 
my  ears.  I  heard  the  cry  of  “  All’s 
right,’’  and  started  to  the  window,  when 
the  fiendish  grin  of  my  demoniacal  ac¬ 
quaintance  hailed  me  from  the  interior 
of  the  coach.  Yes,  he  departed  in  a 
coach  !  Mysterious  Fellow  !  he  should 
have  departed  on  a  thunder-cloud,  and 
thereby  have  given  me  some  key  to  elu¬ 
cidate  the  immutable  existence  of  the 
Man  without  a  Name.  It.  A. 
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HIGGLEDY  PIGGLEDY,  MALFAS  SHOT. 

A  Cheshire  Proverb. 

One  of  the  early  kings  of  England, 
travelling  in  disguise,  came  to  M  alp  as 
towards  evening,  and  it  being  too  late 
to  proceed  on  his  journey,  he  asked  the 
vicar  and  curate  to  come  and  spend  the 
evening  with  him.  When  the  reckoning 
(shot)  came  to  be  settled,  the  curate 
proposed  that  they  should  pay  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  share  between  them.  The  vicar 
would  not  consent  to  this,  but  said,  no 
higgledy  piggledy,  let  each  pay  for  him¬ 
self.  The  story  further  adds  that  the 
king  was  so  pleased  with  the  curate’s 
liberality  that  he  caused  the  living  to  be 
equally  divided  between  him  and  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  and  that  remains  to  this  day. 

J.  Y. 


COURT  OF  PIEPOWDER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Such  is  the  present  corruption  of  the 
original  and  proper  title  of  this  court — 
of  'piepoudre ,  curia  pedis  pulverizati , 
so  called  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the 
suitors,  or  according  to  Sir  Ed.  Coke, 
because  justice  is  there  administered  as 
speedily  as  dust  falls  from  the  foot ; 
upon  the  same  principle  that  justice 
among  the  Jews  was  administered  in 
porta  civita.tis ;  that  the  proceedings 
might  be  more  speedy  as  well  as  pub¬ 
lic.  The  etymology  of  a  learned  mo¬ 
dern  writer  is,  however,  much  more 
clear  and  evident,  (vide  Barrington’s 
Observations  on  the  Stat.  337,)  it  being 
derived,  according  to  his  opinion,  from 
pied  puldreaux ,  a  pedlar  in  ancient 
French,  and  therefore  signifying  the 
court  of  such  petty  chapmen  as  resort 
to  fairs  or  markets.  It  is  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord  incident  to  every  fair  and  market,  of 
which  the  steward  of  him  who  owns  or 
has  the  toll  of  the  market,  presides  as 
judge.  It  was  instituted  to  administer 
justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done 
in  that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in 
any  preceding  one  ;  so  that  the  injury 
must  be  done,  complained  of,  heard, 
and  determined  during  the  continuance 
of  the  fair,  and  no  longer.  This  court, 
which  is  the  lowest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  expeditious  in  England, 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
immediate  justice  among  the  people  who 
resort  to  fairs,  &c.,  and  the  plaintiff  must 
make  oath  that  the  cause  of  action  arose 
there. 

W.  H.  FI. 
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THE  FIRST  SERMON. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

Once,  on  a  lovely  day— it  was  in  spring— 

I  went  to  bear  a  splendid  young  divine 
Preach  his  first  sermon.  I  had  known  the  youth 
In  a  society  of  far  renown, 

But  liked  him  not,  he  held  his  head  so  hieh  ; 

And  ever  and  anon  would  sneer,  and  poogh  1 
And  cast  hi3  head  all  to  one  side,  as  it 
In  perfect  agony  of  low  contempt 
At  every  thing  he  heard,  however  just. 

Men  like  not  this,  and  poets  least  of  all. 

Besides,  there  are  some  outward  marks  of  men 
One  scarcely  can  approve.  His  hair  was  red, 
Almost  as  red  as  German  sealing-wax; 

And  then  so  curled — What  illustrious  curls  ! 

’Twas  like  a  tower  of  strength  !  0,  what  a  head 

For  Combe  or  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  dissect, 

After  ’twas  polled  His  shoulders  rather  narrow. 
And  pointed  like  two  pins.  And  then  there  was 
A  primming  round  the  mouth,  of  odious  cast. 
Bespeaking  the  proud  vacancy  within. 

Well,  to  the  Old  Grey  Friars’  Church  I  went. 
And  many  more  with  me.  The  place  was 
crowded  ! 

In  came  the  beadle— then  our  hero  follow’d 
With  gown  blown  like  a  mainsail,  flowing  on 
To  right  and  left  alternate.  The  sleek  beaver 
Down  by  his  thigh  keeping  responsive  time. 

O  such  a  sight  of  graceful  dignity 
Never  astounded  heart  of  youthful  dame ; 

But  I  bethought  me  what  a  messenger 
From  the  world’s  pattern  of  humility  ! 

The  psalm  was  read  with  beauteous  energy, 
And  sung.  Then  pour’d  the  prayer  from  such 
a  face 

Of  simpering  seriousness— >t  was  a  quiz — 

A  mockery  of  all  things  deem’d  divine. 

Some  men  such  faces  may  have  seen  among 
The  Methodists  and  Quakers— but  I  never. 

The  eyes  were  closely  shut—  one  cheek  turn’d  up; 
The  mouth  quite  long  and  narnbw  like  a  seam. 
Holding  no  fit  proportion  with  the  mouths 
Which  mankind  gape  with.  Then  the  high 
curl’d  hair 

With  quiver  and  with  shake,  announced  su¬ 
preme 

The  heart's  sincere  devotion  !  Unto  whom  ? 

Ask  not— It  is  unfair !  Suppose  to  Heaven, 

To  the  fair  maids  around  the  gallery. 

Or  to  the  gorgeous  idol,  Self-conceit. 

Glad  was  my  heart  at  last  to  hear  the  word, 

That  often  long’d  for  and  desired  word. 

Which  men  yearn  for  as  for  the  dinner  bell, 

And  now  wasbeauteously  pronounced  Ay -main  ! 

Now  for  the  sermon.  O  ye  ruling  Powers 
Of  Poesy  Sublime,  give  me  to  sing 
The  splendours  of  that  sermon  !  The  bold  hem  ! 
The  look  sublime  that  beam’d  with  confidence  ; 
The  three  w'ipts  with  the  cambric  handkerchief; 
The  strut — the  bob — and  the  impressive  thump 
Upon  the  holy  Book  I  No  notes  were  there. 

No,  not  a  scrap — All  was  intuitive, 

Pouring  like  water  from  a  sacred  fountain, 

With  current  unexhausted.  Now  the  lips 
Protruded,  and  the  eyebrows  lower’d  amain, 
Like.  Kean’s  in  dark  Othello.  The  red  hair 
Shook  like  the  wither’d  juniper  in  wind. 

’Twas  grand — o’erpowering  !  —  Such  an  exhi¬ 
bition 

No  pen  of  poet  can  delineate  ! 

But  now.  Sir  Bard,  the  sermon  9  Let  us  hear 
Somewhat  of  this  same  grand  and  promised 
sermon — 

Aha  I  there  comes  the  rub!  ’Twas  made  of 

scraps, 

Sketches  from  Nature,  from  old  Johnson  some, 
And  some  from  Joseph  Addison — John  Logan — 
Blair  —  William  Sliakspeare— Young’s  Night 
Thoughts — The  Grave — 

Gillespie  ou  the  Seasons— Even  the  plain 
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Brdil  energy  of  Andrew  Thomson  here 
Was  press  d  inio  the  jumble.  Plan  or  system 
In  it  was  not — no  gleam  of  mind  or  aim — 

A  thing  of  shreds  and  patches — yet  the  blare 
Went  on  for  fifteen  minutes,  haply  more 
The  hems  /  and  haws  !  began  to  come  more 
close; 

Three  at  a  time  !  The  cambric  handkerchief 
Caine  greatly  in  request.  The  burly  head 
Gave  over  tossing.  The  fine  cheek  grew  red — 
Then  pale— then  blue—  then  to  a  heavy  crimson ! 
The  beauteous  dames  around  the  galleries 
Began  to  look,  dismay’d;  their  rosy  lips 
Wide  open’d;  and  their  bosoms  heaving  so, 

You  might  have  ween’d  a  rolling  sea  within. 

The  gruff  sagacious  elders  peered  up, 

With  one  eye  shut  right  knowingly,  as  if 
The  light  oppress'd  it— but  their  features 
Show’d  restlessness  and  deep  dissatisfaction. 

The  preacher  set  him  down — open’d  the  Bible, 
Gave  half  a  dozen  hems  !  Arose  again, 

Then  half  a  dozen  more — It  would  not  do! 

In  every  line  his  countenance  bespoke 
The  loss  of  recollection,  all  within 
Became  a  blank — a  chaos  of  confusion, 
Producing  naught  but  acony  of  soul. 

His  long  lip  quiver’d,  and  his  shaking  hand 
Of  the  trim  beaver  scarcely  could  make  seizure, 
When,  stooping,  floundering,  plaiting  at  the 
knees, 

He — made  his  exit.  But  how  I  admired 
The  Scottish  audience  !  There  was  neither  laugh 
Nor  titter:  but  a  soften’d  sorrow 
Portrayed  in  every  face.  As  for  myself. 

I  laugh’d  till  I  was  sick,  went  home  to  dinner, 
Drank  the  poor  preacher’s  health,  and  laugh’d 
again. 

But  otherwise  it  fared  with  him;  for  he 
Went  home  to  his  own  native  kingdom — Fife, 
Pass’d  to  his  father’s  stable— seized  a  pair 
Of  strong  plough-bridle  reigns,  and  bang’d  him¬ 
self. 

And  I  have  oft  bethought  me  it  were  best, 
Since  that  outrageous  scene,  foryoung  beginners 
To  have  a  sermon,  either  of  their  own 
Or  other  man’s.  If  printed,  or  if  written. 

It  makes  small  difference— but  have  it  there 
At  a  snug  opeuing  of  the  blessed  book 
Which  any  time  will  open  there  at  w  ill, 

And  save  your  credit.  While  the  consciousness 
That  there  it  is,  will  nerve  your  better  part, 
And  bear  you  through  the  ordeal  with  acclaim. 

Biackwoocl’s  Magazine . 


FASHIONABLE  STREETS  OF  LONDON 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

{In  a  letter  to  the  Court  Journal.) 

My  father  told  me,  fifty  years  ago  come 
the  first  of  August  next  —  ntty,  start 
not,  at  the  reminiscences  of  an  octo¬ 
genarian — but  it  was  on  an  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  good  Queen  Anne, 

that  my  father,  Sir  Hildebrand - , 

told  me  he  augured  disasters  to  the 
church,  another  change  of  dynasty,  and 
an  overthrow  of  the  government,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  fashionable 
lounges  had  been  altered,  even  in  his 
day.  The  gouty  Earl,  in  Hogarth’s 
first  picture  of  “  Marriage  a  la  Mode,” 
is  an  admirable  representation  of  Sir 
Hildebrand.  Where  Hogarth  found  the 
prototype  of  that  ideal-beau  of  our  an¬ 
cient  aristocracy  I  know  not,  but  it  was 
so  inimitable  a  likeness  of  Sir  Hilde¬ 
brand,  that,  but  for  the  gout,  he  would 
have  chastised  the  painter  for  modern- 
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izing  him,  and  depriving  him  of  his  due 
portion  of  frills,  cutis,  flaps,  and  wig,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  decorum,  and  to 
the  substitution  of  a  light,  jaunty,  Bond- 
street  air  for  the  Tavistock-street  stateli¬ 
ness  of  the  good  old  times.  Sir  Hilde¬ 
brand  having  signed  his  will,  said  to  me, 
“  Rowland  (you’ll  soon  be  Sir  Rowland), 

I  conjure  you,  do  not  patronize  this  vile 
new-fangled  street  called  Bond-street. 
What  but  national  ruin  can  follow  these 
rapid  changes  ?  They  have  cut  down  the 
magnificent  avenue  of  trees  in  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-lane,  running  from  old  Lord  Cob- 
ham’s  house;  Charing  Cross  is  no  longer 
a  village,  as  in  my  younger  days  :  even 
its  Gothic  cross  has  made  way  for  a  sta¬ 
tue  ; — they  have  built  upon  the  once  illu¬ 
minated  Spring  Gardens,  and  destroyed 
its  noble  trees,  its  fine  shrubbery,  and 
beautiful  orchestra  and  concert-room ; — 
nay,  even  the  gardens  in  Piccadilly,  where 
the  old  Duke  of  Bedford  used  to  play 
skittles,  and  where  the  Russells  and  the 
patriots  planned  our  glorious  revolution 
of  1 688,  are  no  more  ;  and  what  was 
formerly  the  real  slaughter-house  of 
Wolsey’s  palace  at  Whitehall,  is  now 
converted  to  a  mere  coffee-house  in  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  mocking  us  by  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  its  antique  venerable  name. — 
What  nation  can  exist,  if  things  go  on 
thus  ?  Rowland,  my  son  Rowland,  when 
J  was  a  boy,  the  fashionable  lounge  was 
that  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  Exe¬ 
ter  ’Change— made  venerable  by  remini¬ 
scences  of  the  Cecils,  and  the  heroes  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  that  we 
rode  every  day,  at  the  fashionable  hour 
of  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  leaving  our 
saddle-horses,  & c.,  near  the  lofty  May- 
pole,  near  Somerset  Palace,  our  servants 
carried  our  embroidered  cloaks  and 
swords  behind  us,  w'hilst  we  lounged 
and  revelled  in  Exeter  ’Change  till  our 
dinner-hour  at  one,  admiring  the  splen¬ 
did  beauties  of  the  court.  Ah  !  Row¬ 
land — there  are  no  such  beauties  now- 
a-days.  But  London  grew  large — every 
’squire  now  came  to  London  in  the  sea¬ 
son  from  September  to  the  beginning  of 
December — and  the  Union  with  Scot¬ 
land  brought  so  many  peers  of  that 
country  to  our  metropolis,  that  a  rival 
lounge  was  set  up  to  ’Exeter  Change. 
Tavistock-street,  then  lately  built,  at¬ 
tracted  the  Whig  aristocracy  ;  but  the 
old  families  and  the  Tory  peers  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  promenade  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  I  must  confess  that  I  eventually 
gave  in  to  the  new  fashion.  Then,  son 
Rowland,  we  used  to  play  our  pranks  in 
Tavistock-street  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
whilst  the  beautiful  shop-girls,  in  their 
hoops  and  velvet  night-caps,  w'ere  dust- 
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ing  the  windows,  and  arranging  their 
wares,  with  the  shopmen  and  lads,  who 
Wore  swords  which  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  use.  At  eleven,  we  were  in 
full  costume  for  the  fashionable  lounge. 
But  change  came  upon  change,  until 
every  vestige  of  antiquity  and  grandeur 
was  obliterated.  Sedan-chairs  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  side-saddles  ;  and  at  last 
carriages  superseded  sedan-chairs.  The 
long  line  of  footmen,  with  their  staves, 
batons,  and  at  night,  torches,  gave  way 
to  the  carriage  -  in  -  four  and  the  two 
running  footmen  with  their  jockey-caps, 
— a  sad  substitute  I  To  Tavistock-street 
I  always  adhered  till  the  numerous 
changes  drove  me  from  the  world  in 
utter  disgust.  Swords  gave  way  to 
bludgeons  ;  and  well  might  my  friend 
Lord  Chesterfield  say,  that  ‘he  would 
swear  the  peace  against  those  who  wore 
such  long  swords  and  fiercely- cocked 
hats ;  whilst  all  wdio  carried  sticks  and 
wore  slouched  hats  he  would  consider 
sheep  in  wolves’  clothing.’  But  Row¬ 
land,  my  lad,  what  a  shocking  innova¬ 
tion  is  this  Bond-street ;  instead  of  the 
comfortable  length  of  Exeter  ’Change, 
or  Tavistock-street,  it  is  nearly  a  mile 
long,  and  so  wide  that  you  cannot  see  a 
beautiful  girl,  or  distinguish  a  noble 
character  on  the  opposite  side.  If  you 
have  the  legs  of  a  porter,  to  reach  to 
the  northern  extremity,  what  do  you 
see  but  the  turnpike-gate  and  Oxford- 
road  sending  its  clouds  of  dust  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  view  of  the  meadows  on  the 
other  side.  Snipe-shooting  in  the  fields 
across  Oxford-road  is  now  absolutely 
worth  nothing  ;  and  Mary-le-bone  gar¬ 
dens  wrill  soon  be  as  much  in  town  as 
that  country-house  which  Lord  Foley  is 
building  in  the  green  lane,  that  he  is 
going  to  call  Foley-place.  The  wing  of 
the  Palace,  which  my  friend  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  was  building  with  his  profits 
of  the  South-sea  scheme,  is  about  to 
become  the  north-west  corner  house  of 
a  new  square,  to  be  called  Cavendish- 
square.  My  friend,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
pointed  out  to  me  another  new  square 
(to  be  named  after  the  Earl  of  Berkeley) 
as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  under  his  administration  ;  and  the 
few  remaining  cottages  between  the  old 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  house,  Soho,  and 
this  new  fangled  street,  Bond- street, 
are,  I  am  credibly  informed,  to  be  pulled 
down,  for  the  construction  of  a  square 
to  be  called  Hanover-square,  in  honour 
of  the  new  dynasty.  Now  that  Lord 
Grosvenor,  by  marrying  the  cow-keeper ’s 
daughter,  has  come  into  the  fine  pro¬ 
perty  of  meadows  between  this  Bond- 
street  and  the  Park  (which  once  belonged 


to  Hyde,  the  brewer),  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  destroy  all  our  rural  rides,  and 
erect  some  square,  to  be  called,  perhaps, 
after  his  own  title,  Grosvenor-square. 
I  have  heard,  but  I  can  scarcely  credit 
it,  that  the  lofty  May-pole,  opposite 
Somerset-palace,  round  which  the  sai¬ 
lors  from  Wapping  and  Greenwich  so 
innocently  amuse  themselves  every  even¬ 
ing  in  the  true  John  Bull  style,  is  to  be 
removed,  and  that  one  Gibbs,  a  pupil  of 
the  late  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  to 
build  a  church  in  its  stead,  to  be  called 
St.  Mary’s  Church.  Even  the  grounds 
and  the  mansion  of  the  ancient  family  of 
.the  Druries  are  not  sacred,  and  a  street 
is  now  building  through  the  park,  to  be 
called  Drury-lane. 

“  But  Rowland,  I  must  renew  this 
subject  with  you  another  time.  For 
fifty  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  fashionable  lounge  of  Tavistock  - 
street,  from  which  the  beaux  could 
saunter  into  the  delightful  avenues  of 
Covent-garden  market,  buying  bouquets , 
enjoying  the  first  offerings  of  the  spring, 
or,  perhaps,  even  purchasing  one  of 
those  rare  exotic  fruits,  the  annana, 
called  the  pine-apple,  for  I  have  seen 
one  or  two  in  that  market.  I  conjure 
you,  my  son  Rowland,  never  to  degrade 
yourself  by  resorting  to  Bond-street ; 
keep  to  the  fashionable  lounges  of  your 
ancestors,  or  perhaps  even  this  Bond- 
street  wrill  give  way,  in  time,  to  some 
new  lounge,  if  possible,  more  inconve¬ 
niently  long  and  wide,  and  perhaps  fre¬ 
quented  equally  by  upstart  and  low 
people.” 

Such,  sir,  was  one  conversation  with 
which  my  father,  Sir  Hildebrand,  enter¬ 
tained  me  fifty  years  ago. 


TO  THE  PEERLESS. 

FROM  THE  SYLVA  OF  PABLO  DE  RIOJA. 

Swanlike  forra  and  snowy  arms, 

Tho’  around  thee  fondly  wreathing; 
Stag-like  eye  that  instant  charms. 

Rubious  lips  their  dove-strains  breathing ; 
These  may  youth  in  thraldom  bind, 

Yet  must  yield  to  Mind—  to  Mind  ! 

Love-befrenzied  youth  may  stray, 

Lowly  slave,  in  Beauty’s  bower. 

Beauty  fades  like  April’s  day, — 

A  breath  will  soil  the  brightest  flower ; — 
And  Youth  pants  no  more  to  see 
What  was  his  idolatry ! 

Peerless  thou— for  thine’s  the  sway, 

Where  the  tide  of  Sense  is  flowing. 

There  hath  Loveliness  its  ray 
Darted — and  ’tis  radiant  glowing — 

And  1,  wondering,  see  combined, 

Beauty’s  gold  with  gems  of  Mind ! 

Fraser's  Magazine . 


POLITICAL  PROPHECY. 

If  we  were  to  prophesy  that  in  the 
year  1930,  a  population  of  fifty  mil- 
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lions,  better  fed,  clad,  and  lodged  than 
the  English  oi  our  time,  will  cover  these 
islands, — that  Sussex  and  Huntingdon¬ 
shire  will  be  wealthier  than  the  ■weal¬ 
thiest  parts  ol  the  West- Riding  of 
\  orkshire  now  are, — that  cultivation, 
rich  as  that  of  a  flower-garden,  will  be 
carried  up  to  the  very  tops  of  Ben  Nevis, 
and  Helvellyn,  —  that  machines,  con¬ 
structed  on  principles  yet  undiscovered, 
will  be  in  every  house, — that  there  will 
be  no  highways  but  rail-roads,  no  tra¬ 
velling  but  by  steam,— that  our  debt, 
vast  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  appear  to 
our  great  grandchildren  a  trifling  en¬ 
cumbrance,  which  might  easily  be  paid 
oil  in  a  year  or  two, —  many  people 
would  think  us  insane.  We  prophesy 
nothing;  but  this  we  say — If  any  per¬ 
son  had  told  the  parliament  which  met 
in  perplexity  and  terror  after  the  crash 
in  1 720,  that  in  1830,  the  wealth  of 
England  would  surpass  all  their  wildest 
dreams — that  the  annual  revenue  would 
equal  the  principal  of  that  debt  which 
they  considered  as  an  intolerable  burden 
—that  for  one  man  of  .£10,000  then 
living,  there  would  be  five  men  of 
«£o0,000  ;  that  London  would  be  twice 
as  large  and  twice  as  populous,  and 
that  nevertheless  the  mortality  would 
have  diminished  to  one-half  what  it  then 
was, — that  the  post  office  would  bring 
more  into  the  exchequer  than  the  excise 
and  customs  had  brought  in  together 
under  Charles  II., — that  stage-coaches 
would  run  from  London  to  York  in 
twenty-four  hours  —  that  men  would 
sail  without  wind,  and  would  be  begin¬ 
ning  to  ride  without  horses — our  ances¬ 
tors  would  have  given  as  much  credit  to 
the  prediction  as  they  gave  to  Gulliver’s 
Travels.  Yet  the  prediction  would 
have  been  true ;  and  that  they  would 
have  perceived  that  it  was  not  altogether 
absurd,  if  they  had  considered  that  the 
country  was  then  raising  every  year  a 
sum  which  would  have  purchased  the 
iee-simple  of  the  revenue  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets — ten  times  what  supported  the 
government  of  Elizabeth — three  times 
what,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
had  been  thought  intolerably  oppres¬ 
sive.  To  almost  all  men  the  state  of 
things  under  which  they  have  been  used 
to  live  seems  to  be  the  necessary  state  of 
things.  W e  have  heard  it  said,  that 
five  per  cent,  is  the  natural  interest  of 
money,  that  twelve  is  the  natural  num¬ 
ber  of  a  jury,  that  forty  shillings  is  the 
natural  qualification  of  a  county  voter. 
Hence  it  is,  that  though,  in  every  age, 
every  body  knows  that  up  to  his  own 
time  progressive  improvement  has  been 
taking  place,  nobody  seems  to  reckon 


on  any  improvement  during  the  next 
generation.  We  caunot  absolutely  prove 
that  those  are  in  error  who  tell  us  that 
society  has  reached  a  turning  point — 
that  we  have  seen  our  best  days.  But 
so  said  all  who  came  before  us,  and  with 
just  as  much  apparent  reason.  “  A 
million  a-year  will  beggar  us,”  said  the 
patriots  of  1640.  “  Two  millions  a 

year  wTill  grind  the  country  to  powder,” 
was  the  cry  in  1660.  “  Six  millions  a 

year,  and  a  debt  of  fifty  millions!” 
exclaimed  Swift — “  the  high  allies  have 
been  the  ruin  of  us.”  “  A  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  debt !”  said  Junius 
— “  well  may  we  say  thatw'e  owe  Lord 
Chatham  more  than  we  shall  ever  pay, 
if  we  owe  him  such  a  load  as  this.” 
“  Two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
debt!”  cried  all  the  statesmen  of  1783, 
in  chorus  —  “  what  abilities,  or  what 
economy  on  the  part  of  a  minister, 
can  save  a  country  so  burdened?” 

Edinburgh  Review. 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
VOL.  I. 

This  is  the  7th  volume  of  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopcedia.  It  contains  many  neat, 
and  not  unpicturesque,  descriptions,  well 
stored  with  anecdote,  as  a  few  extracts 
will  showr.  The  volume  is  enriched 
with  a  host  of  Cuts,  good  and  indiffe¬ 
rent  ;  but  where  the  execution  gene¬ 
rally  fails,  we  must  give  credit  for  the 
design  : — 

Origin  of  the  See  of  Canterbury . 

FAugustine,  the  Roman  missionary, 
made  his  arrival  knowm  to  Ethelbert, 
and  requested  an  audience.  The  King 
of  Kent,  though  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  his  queen’s  religion, 
nor  unfavourably  disposed  towards  it, 
was  yet  afraid  of  that  miraculous  power 
which  the  Romish  clergy  were  then 
believed  to  possess,  and  which  they  were 
not  backward  at  claiming  for  themselves. 
For  this  reason  he  w'ould  not  receive 
them  within  the  walls  of  his  royal  city 
of  Canterbury,  nor  under  a  roof ;  but 
went  into  the  island  with  his  nobles,  and 
took  his  seat  to  await  them  in  the  open 
air  :  imagining  that  thus  he  should  be 
secure  from  the  influence  of  their  spells 
or  incantations.  They  approached  in 
procession,  bearing  a  silver  crucifix,  and 
a  portrait  of  our  Saviour  upon  a  banner 
adorned  with  gold,  and  chanting  the 
Litany.  The  king  welcomed  them 
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courteously,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
seated ;  alter  which  Augustine  stood 
up,  and,  through  an  interpreter  whom 
he  had  brought  from  France,  delivered 
the  purport  of  his  mission  in  a  brief,  but 
well  ordered  and  impressive  discourse. 
“  He  was  come  to  the  king,  and  to  that 
kingdom/*  he  said,  “  for  their  eternal 
good  —  a  messenger  of  good  tidings; 
offering  to  their  acceptance  perpetual 
happiness  here  and  hereafter,  if  they 
would  accept  his  words.  The  Creator 
and  Redeemer  had  opened  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  the  human  race  ;  for  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  had  sent  into 
it  his  only  Son,  as  that  son  himself  testi¬ 
fied,  to  become  a  man  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men,  and  suffer  death  upon  the 
cross  in  atonement  for  their  sins.”  To 
this  address,  which  was  protracted  to 
some  length,  the  king  returned  a  doubt¬ 
ful  but  gracious  answer  :  his  conversion 
shortly  after  followed.  He  gave  up  his 
palace  to  the  missionaries  ;  and  Augus¬ 
tine  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope  to 
found  the  see  of  Canterbury.  From 
this  period  it  was  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration  ;  but  in  the  invasions 
of  the  Danes,  both  the  church  and  city 
suffered  the  most  grievous  ruin,  and  no 
less  than  eight  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished  at  one  time  in  the 
desolated  town.  —  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia, 
vol.  vii. 

Bath,  the  residence  of  Roman  Emperors . 

The  Romans,  characteristically  luxu¬ 
rious  in  their  baths,  and  choosing  their 
situations  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care,  were  not  likely  to  neglect  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  such  a  neighbourhood 
presented.  The  mildness  of  the  air, 
and  the  lovely  amphitheatre  of  hills 
which  surrounds  this  valley  of  waters, 
would  tend  still  farther  to  delight  them 
with  the  station — the  best  counterpart 
of  their  own  Italy  which  the  unculti¬ 
vated  land  afforded— and  we  accordingly 
learn  from  the  best  accredited  accounts, 
that  it  shortly  became  the  favourite  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  Roman  governors,  and 
sometimes  of  the  emperors. — Ibid. 

Beau  Nash . 

There  are  few  names  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  city  better  known  to 
fame  than  that  of  this  celebrated  master 
of  fashion  ;  and  his  fortunes  are  well 
calculated  to  point  a  moral  for  the  place 
of  which  he  was  the  hero.  He  was 
born  in  1674,  at  Swansea,  in  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  and  was  intended  for  the  law, 
but  entered  the  army ;  which,  taking 
disgust  at  the  discipline  and  his  subor¬ 
dinate  rank,  he  soon  forsook,  and  took 


chambers  in  the  Temple.  Here  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  entirely  to  pleasure  and 
fashion  ;  and  when  King  William  visited 
the  Inn,  he  was  chosen  as  master  of  the 
pageant  with  which  it  was  customary  to 
welcome  the  monarch.  So  pleased  was 
William  with  the  entertainment,  that  he 
offered  him  the  honour  of  knighthood ; 
but  Nash  refused  it,  saying,  “  Please 
your  majesty,  if  you  intend  to  make  me 
a  knight,  I  wish  it  may  be  one  of  your 
poor  knights  of  Windsor,  and  then  I 
shall  have  a  fortune  at  least  equal  to 
support  my  title.’*  In  1704  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Bath  ;  and  immediately  instituted  a  set 
of  regulations,  as  remarkable  for  their 
strictness  as  for  their  judicious  adaption 
to  the  wants  and  society  of  the  place. 
While  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  Nash  lived  in  the  most  splen¬ 
did  style  of  elegance,  supporting  his  ex¬ 
penses  by  a  long  run  of  success  at  the 
gaming-table.  His  dress  was  covered 
with  expensive  lace,  and  he  wore  a 
large  white  cocked  hat.  The  chariot 
in  which  he  rode  was  drawn  by  six  grey 
horses,  and  attended  by  a  long  cavalcade 
of  servants,  some  on  horses,  others  on 
foot ;  while  his  progress  through  the 
streets  was  made  known  by  a  band  of 
French  horns  and  other  instruments. — 
His  common  title  was  the  King  of  Bath  ; 
and  his  reign  continued,  with  undimi¬ 
nished  splendour,  for  more  than  fifteen 
years.  His  health  then  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  and  his  resources  grew  less  plen¬ 
tiful.  As  the  change  in  his  spirits  and 
circumstances  became  more  evident,  his 
former  acquaintances  gradually  forsook 
him  ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  in  comparative  indigence  and  soli¬ 
tude.  His  character,  however,  was  so 
estimated  by  the  corporation  of  the  city, 
that  he  was  buried  with  great  magnifi¬ 
cence  at  its  expense  ;  and  his  epitaph,  a 
neat  tribute  to  his  memory,  was  written 
by  Dr.  Harrington. — Ibid. 

Frog  Market  at  Brussels. 

There  is  in  Brussels  a  market  for 
frogs,  which  are  brought  alive  in  pails 
and  cans,  and  prepared  for  dressing  on 
the  spot.  The  hind  limbs,  which  are 
the  only  parts  used,  are  cut  from  the 
body  with  scissors,  by  the  women  who 
bring  the  animals  for  sale. — Ibid. 

Origin  of  the  University  of  Leyden. 

The  University  of  Leyden  long  took 
the  lead  in  the  west  of  Europe,  as  a 
superior  place  of  instruction  in  several 
departments  of  liberal  education.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  its  foun¬ 
dation  have  much  of  the  character  of 
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romance.  During  the  war  carried  on 
by  the  Hollanders  against  the  despotic 
government  of  Spain,  in  defence  of 
their  religion  and  liberties,  this  city  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  was 
consequently  besieged  by  its  former 
masters.  For  a  long  period  it  held  out 
with  heroic  pertinacity.  The  women 
lined  the  ramparts,  and  performed  all 
the  duties  of  soldiers,  animated  by  one 
whose  name  was  Kennava,  a  woman  of 
undaunted  spirit :  she  was  present,  with 
her  companions,  at  all  the  sallies  made 
on  the  enemy.  At  length,  however, 
iamine  threatened  to  effect  what  the 
sword  of  the  enemy  had  vainly  endea¬ 
voured  to  accomplish.  On  failure  of 
their  bread,  the  garrison  lived  on  herbs 
and  roots,  and  the  bodies  of  their  horses 
and  other  animals  :  when  these  could 
no  longer  be  procured,  they  had  recourse 
to  a  kind  of  food  prepared  from  the 
hides  of  the  slaughtered  cattle.  At 
length,  when  even  this  miserable  re¬ 
source  was  exhausted,  a  dawning  hope 
of  relief  appeared.  A  communication 
was  received,  through  the  medium  of 
carrier  pigeons,  that  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment,  despairing  of  their  relief  by  any 
less  desperate  means,  had  determined  to 
break  down  the  dykes  and  overflow  the 
country,  so  as  to  force  the  besieging 
army  to  retire,  and  then  to  send  a  squa¬ 
dron  of  provision-ships  across  the  inun¬ 
dation,  to  supply  them  in  their  extre¬ 
mity.  The  dykes  were  accordingly 
opened  ;  the  waters  of  the  ocean  rushed 
in ;  the  whole  surrounding  country  was 
inundated ;  but,  to  their  inexpressible 
disappointment,  the  waters  rose  but  a 
few  feet,  so  as  to  inconvenience,  but  not 
dislodge,  the  besiegers.  All  hope  was 
now  at  an  end  :  the  famished  inhabit¬ 
ants  could  see  from  their  walls  the  ships 
destined  for  their  succour,  but  they  also 
saw  that  their  approach  was  impossible, 
and  the  blockade  was  carried  on  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  For  three  weeks 
they  still  held  out.  At  length,  over¬ 
come  with  despair,  they  rushed  in  crowrds 
to  the  governor,  calling  on  him  no  longer 
to  persevere  in  a  useless  defence,  but  to 
surrender,  and  free  them  at  least  from 
the  horrors  of  starvation.  The  governor 
positively  refused.  “  I  have  sworn,” 
said  he,  “  to  defend  the  town  against 
the  Spaniards  with  my  life  ;  I  will  keep 
my  oath.  Food  I  have  none  ;  I  cannot 
give  it  to  you  ;  but  if  my  death  be  of 
any  use,  take  my  life ;  I  shall  die  con¬ 
tented,  if  the  sacrifice  of  it  shall  aid  in 
protracting  your  defence.”  The  crowd 
looked  on  each  other  in  silent  wonder, 
and  one  by  one  retired,  submitting  in 
tranquil  despondency  to  the  agonies  of 


hunger,  rather  than  swerve  Irom  the 
noble  example  set  them  by  the  governor. 
The  equinox  now  arrived  —  a  season 
when  every  Dutchman  who  resides  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dykes  trembles  for  the 
security  oi  his  person  and  property.  The 
storms  raged  with  peculiar  violence  ;  the 
dykes  that  had  resisted  the  usual  pressure 
of  the  sea  gave  way  at  once  ;  the  whole 
accumulated  waters  of  the  ocean  flowed 
in  without  obstruction,  overwhelming 
the  banks,  the  batteries,  and  the  forts  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  swallowing  up  all 
who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  save 
themselves  by  a  timely  flight.  In  the 
meantime,  the  little  fleet  sailed  tri¬ 
umphantly  over  the  surface  of  that  ele¬ 
ment  which  was  dealing  destruction  on 
the  enemy.  It  entered  the  town  without 
opposition ;  the  wants  of  the  garrison 
were  relieved,  and  the  besieging  army 
relinquished  the  blockade  as  hopeless. 
Had  two  days  more  elapsed  before  this 
providential  interference,  the  scanty  sup- 
ly  of  their  miserable  provisions  would 
ave  totally  failed,  and  the  whole  of  a 
garrison  must  have  perished.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  a  reward  for  their 
unparallelled  defence,  gave  them  a  choice 
between  an  immunity  of  taxes  for  a 
stated  period,  or  the  founding  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  city.  To  their  immortal 
honour,  they  chose  the  latter,  and  the 
university  was  established. — Ibid. 

Political  Enthusiasm. 

Marseilles,  upon  the  triumph  of  the 
Jacobins,  was  deluged  with  blood,  by 
tumultuous  massacre  and  the  guillotine. 
The  victims,  eight  in  number,  in  one 
instance,  approached  the  scaffold  singing 
the  famous  hymn  of  the  Marsellois— . 
“  Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie  !”  The 
last  in  turn  of  the  party,  having  sung 
with  the  utmost  serenity  the  stanza 
beginning  “  Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie/’ 
turned  to  the  crowd  and  said,  “  Is  not 
mine  an  enviable  lot  ?  I  die  for  liberty  ! 
Live  for  ever  the  French  republic ! ” 
Then  taking  his  tricoloured  cockade, 
“  I  must  kiss  thee/’  said  he,  u  for  the 
last  time;”  and  having  placed  it  next 
his  heart,  bowed  his  neck  beneath  the 
axe,  and  was  no  more. — Ibid. 


THE  ARAB  S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  HORSE. 

My  beautiful,  my  beautiful,  that  standest 
meekly  by 

With  thy  proudly  arched  and  glossy  neck,  and 
dark  and  fiery  eye ; 

Fret  not  to  roam  the  desert  now,  with  all  thy 
winged  speed— 

1  may  not  mount  on  thee  again — thou’rt  sold,  my 
Arab  steed. 

Fret  not  with  (hat  impatient  hoof — snuff  not 
the  breezy  wind — 

The  further  that  thou  fliest  now,  so  far  am  I 
behind : 
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The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle  rein— thy  master 
hath  his  gold — • 

Fleet-limbed  and  beautiful,  farewell,  tliou’rt 
sold,  iny  steed — tlion’rt  sold. 

Farewell,  these  free  untired  limbs  full  many  a 
mile  must  roam, 

To  reach  the  chill  and  wintry  sky  which  clouds 
the  stranger’s  home  ; 

Some  other  hand,  less  fond,  must  now  thy  corn 
and  bed  prepare : 

The  silky  mane  I  braided  once,  must  be  another’s 
care. 

The  morning  sun  shall  dawn  again,  but  never 
more  with  thee 

Shall  I  gallop  through  the  desert  paths,- where  we 
were  wont  to  be  : 

Evening  shall  darken  on  the  earth;  and  o’er  the 
sandy  plain 

Some  other  steed,  with  slower  step,  shall  bear 
me  home  again. 

Yes,  thou  must  go,  the  wild  free  breeze,  the 
brilliant  sun  and  sky. 

Thy  master’s  home — from  all  of  these,  my  exiled 
one  must  fly. 

Thy  proud  dark  eye  will  grow  less  proud,  thy 
step  become  less  fleet, 

And  vainly  slialt  thou  arch  thy  neck,  thy  master’s 
hand  to  meet. 

Only  in  sleep  shall  I  behold  that  dark  eye, 
glancing  bright. 

Only  iu  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  step  so  firm 
and  light : 

And  when  I  raise  my  dreaming  arm  to  check  or 
cheer  thy  speed. 

Then  must  I  starting,  wake  to  feel — thou’rt  sold, 
my  Arab  steed. 

Ah,  rudely  then,  unseen  by  me,  some  cruel 
band  may  chide, 

Till  foam-wreaths  lie,  like  crested  waves,  along 
thy  panting  side  : 

And  the  rich  blood  that  is  in  thee  swells,  in  thy 
indignant  pain, 

Till  careless  eyes,  which  rest  on  thee,  may  count 
each  started  veiu. 

Will  they  ill-use  thee  ? — If  I  thought— but  no,  it 
cannot  be — 

Thou  art  so  swift,  yet  easy  curbed ;  so  gentle, 
yet  so  free. 

And  yet,  if  haply  wlien  tliou’rt  gone,  my  lonely 
heart  should  yearn — 

Can  the  hand  which  casts  thee  from  it  now  com¬ 
mand  thee  to  return  ? 

Return ! — alas,  my  Arab  steed,  what  shall  thy 
master  do  ? 

When  thou,  who  Wert  his  all  of  joy,  hast  va¬ 
nished  from  his  view  ? 

When  the  dim  distance  cheats  mine  eye,  and 
through  the  gath’ring  tears 

Thy  bright  form,  for  a  moment,  like  the  false 
mirage  appears. 

Slow  and  unmounted  will  I  roam,  with  weary 
foot  alone. 

Where  with  fleet  step,  and  joyous  bound,  thou 
oft  hast  borne  me  on ; 

And,  sitting  down  by  that  green  well,  I’ll  pause 
and  sadly  think, 

'*  It  was  here  he  bowed  his  glossy  neck,  when  last 
I  saw  him  drink.” 

When  last  I  saw  thee  drink  /—away,  the  fever’d 
dream  is  o’er — 

I  could  not  live  a  day,  and  know,  that  we  should 
meet  no  more. 

They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful,  for  hunger’s 
power  is  strong — 

They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful,  but  I  have 
loved  too  long. 

Who  said  that  I  had  given  thee  up?  Who  said 
that  thou  w'ert  sold  ? 

’Tis  false — ’tis  false,  my  Arab  steed.  I  fling 
them  back  their  gold  ? 

Thus,  thus,  I  leap  upon  thy  back,  and  scour  the 
distant  plains; 

Away,  who  overtakes  us  now,  shall  claim  thee 
for  his  pains.” 

The  Hon,  Mrs .  Norton. 


LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCULPTORS-. 

By  Allan  Cunningham. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  Lives  of 
British  Artists,  and  the  thirteenth  of  the 
Family  Library.  The  present  is  even 
richer  than  its  predecessors :  it  has  more 
knowledge  of  art,  and  more  agreeable 
criticism,  from  Mr.  Cunningham’s  better 
acquaintance  with  sculpture  than  paint¬ 
ing.  The  Lives  are  those  of  Gibbons, 
Cibber,  Roubiliac,  Wilton,  Banks,  Nol- 
lekens,  Bacon,  Damer,  and  Flaxman, 
with  a  spirited  portrait  prefixed  to  each. 
The  Life  of  Flaxman  occurs  to  us  as 
the  best  written.  Our  extracts  are,  how¬ 
ever  from  six  of  the  nine  biographies  : 

Gibbons. 

All  the  wood-carving  in  England  fades 
away  before  that  of  Gibbons  at  Chats¬ 
worth.  The  birds  seem  to  live,  the 
foliage  to  shoot,  and  the  flowers  to  ex¬ 
pand  beneath  your  eye.  The  most 
marvellous  work  of  all  is  a  net  of  game  ; 
you  imagine  at  the  first  glance  that  the 
gamekeeper  has  hung  up  his  clay’s  sport 
on  the  wall,  and  that  some  of  the  birds 
are  still  in  the  death-flutter.  He  richly 
merited  the  happy  compliment  of  Wal¬ 
pole  :  “  There  is  no  instance  of  a  man 
before  Gibbons  who  gave  to  wood  the 
loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and 
chained  together  the  various  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  elements  with  a  free  disorder 
natural  to  each  species.^  He  was, 
however,  much  assisted  at  Chatsworth. 
The  designs  are  from  the  pencil  of  Gib¬ 
bons,  and  much  of  the  carving  too  ;  but 
there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  the  hand  of 
Samuel  Watson,  a  Derbyshire  man,  was 
extensively  employed  under  him. 

Rhodes,  in  his  interesting  Peak  Sce¬ 
nery,  has  preserved  many  of  Watson’s 
own  memoranda,  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  received,  on  the  24th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1704,  the  sum  of  342/.  5s.  5d.  for 
carving  in  wood  only — and  a  still  larger 
sum,  at  various  periods,  for  working  in 
wood  and  stone.  Some  have,  indeed, 
claimed  for  him  exclusively  the  fame 
which  belongs  to  those  productions.  Of 
his  skill  of  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
nor  of  the  respect  which  his  works  at 
Chatsworth  obtained  for  his  memory. 
Witness  the  sorry  verses  on  his  tomb  — 

“  Watson  is  gone,  whose  skilful  art  displayed 
To  the  very  life  whatever  nature  made  : 

View  but  his  wondrous  works  at  Chatsworth-hall, 
Which  are  so  gazed  at  and  admired  by  all,”  &c. 

Cibber. 

Cibber  wrought  at  Chatsworth,  the 
magnificent  residence  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  He  sought  to  revive  the 
scenes  of  classic  romance,  where  gods 
and  groves,  fauns  and  fountains,  nymph 
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and  temples,  mingle  in  splendid  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  confusion.  The  natural  beauty 
ot  Chatsworth  is  great :  on  one  side 
rolls  a  fine  river, — on  the.  other  rises 
abrupt  and  high  a  vast  range  of  hill 
and  wood, — behind  are  scattered  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  rock,  while  in  the  front 
are  “  drop’t  in  nature’s  careless  haste” 
many  hundreds  of  large  oaks  which  were 
growing  there  during  the  wars  of  the 
roses.  The  mansion  itself  is  a  splendid 
one — adorned  with  carvings  of  high 
merit — and  filled  with  fine  paintings  and 
statues  and  books.  In  the  wild  forest 
which  overhangs  the  house,  Cibber  found 
a  fitting  refuge  for  his  works.  He  built 
a  little  temple,  half  seen  half  hid,  in  the 
grove,  introduced  a  fountain,  which,  on 
touching  aspring,  spouted  an  inundation 
from  column  and  floor  that,  uniting  into 
one  stream,  went  roiling  over  an  enor¬ 
mous  flight  of  steps,  and  flowed  within 
a  quoit-cast  of  the  mansion,  when  it 
sunk  and  disappeared  in  a  concealed 
channel.  Among  these  groves,  and  tem¬ 
ples,  and  fountains,  were  scattered  plen¬ 
tifully  the  deities  and  demi  -  deities  of 
Cibber,  all  cut  in  free-stone,  a  material 
in  which  he  delighted,  as  it  yielded  rea¬ 
dily  to  the  chisel,  and  enabled  him  to 
keep  pace  with  the  impatience  of  his 
customers.  Much  of  this  is  mutilated 
now',  or  destroyed  ;  but  the  whole  was 
once  reckoned  beautiful ;  and  over  the 
mystery  of  its  fountains,  and  the  classic 
elegance  of  its  groves  and  goddesses, 
both  learned  and  noble  have 

"  Wondered  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise.” 

In  a  climate  so  humid  and  variable, 
all  these  enchantments  of  our  sculptor 
must,  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  year, 
have  looked  in  no  small  degree  ludicrous. 
To  see  barefooted  nymphs  and  naked 
goddesses  amidst  the  i orest  when  the 
leaf  was  on  the  tree  and  the  flower  in 
full  bloom,  was  startling  enough  ;  but 
when  the  wind  howled  over  bare  branches, 
ice-bound  streams,  and  snow  mid -leg 
deep,  it  was  another  affair.  The  barren 
and  severe  reality  of  the  scene  was  at 
variance  with  the  fiction.  The  bird 
chattering  on  the  naked  thorn,  and  the 
deer  digging  the  frozen  snow  for  herb¬ 
age,  were,  truly,  accompaniments  for 
Venus  and  the  Graces  !  Of  Cibber’s 
works  at  Chatsworth,  few  now  remain, 
save  those  attached  to  the  building- 
time  and  change  ot  taste  have  been  fatal 
to  his  free-stone  goddesses. 

Roubiliac. 

The  first  work  which  can  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  ascribed  to  Roubiliac  is  that 
statue  of  Handel,  made  for  Vauxhall 
Gardens.  He  wished  to  give  a  lively 
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transcript  of  the  living  man,  and  he  fully 
accomplished  what  he  undertook.  He 
has  exhibited  the  eminent  composer  in 
the  act  of  rapturous  meditation  when 
the  music  had  fully  awakened  up  his 
soul.  His  gladness  of  face  and  agitation 
of  body  tell  us,  that  the  sculptor  ima¬ 
gined  Handel’s  finest  strains  to  have 
been  conceived  amidst  contortions  worthy 
of  the  Cumean  Sybil.  Though  every 
button  of  his  dress  seems  to  have  sat  for 
its  likeness,  and  every  button  -  hole  is 
finished  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a 
fashionable  tailor,  the  clothes  are  in¬ 
fected  with  the  agitation  of  the  man, 
and  are  in  staring  disorder.  They  seem 
to  have  been  thrown  on  to  meet  the  sud¬ 
den  exigency  of  some  random  fit  of  in¬ 
spiration — his  waistcoat  is  half  unbut¬ 
toned — the  knees  of  his  breeches  tire 
loose — his  hair  is  in  motion  ;  and  he 
seems  more  like  a  man  agitated  by  an 
apparition,  than  one  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  melody.  Yet,  with  all  these 
blemishes — and  they  are  serious  ones — 
there  is  a  pleasing  air  of  life  and  reality 
about  the  figure.  It  cannot  fail  to  offend 
severe  taste ;  but  it  will  ahvays  be  a 
prime  favourite  with  those — and  how 
many  are  they? — who  desire  no  more 
from  sculpture  than  a  fac  simile  of  the 
real  man, 

“  Whose  accuracy  all  men  durst  swear  for.” 

Nor  has  it  wanted  its  warm  admirers 
among  artists.  Nollekens,  who  loved  to 
talk  in  round  numbers,  said,  it  was  well 
worth  a  thousand  guineas.  The  price 
which  the  sculptor  was  paid  for  it  I 
have  never  heard  named.  It  did  not 
remain  long  at  Vauxhall,  but  the  cause 
of  its  removal  has  not  been  stated. — 
“  It  stood,”  says  Smith,  “in.  1744,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  gardens,  under  an 
enclosed  lofty  arch,  surmounted  by  a 
figure  playing  the  violoncello,  attended 
by  twTo  boys  ;  and  it  was  then  screened 
from  the  weather  by  a  curtain,  which 
was  drawn  up  wThen  the  visitors  arrived. 
The  ladies  then  walked  in  these  and 
Mary-le-bone  Gardens,  in  their  hoops, 
sacques,  «nd  caps,  as  they  appeared  in 
their  own  drawing-rooms;  whilst  the 
gentlemen  were  generally  uncovered, 
with  their  hats  under  their  arms,  and 
swords  and  bags.  The  statue,  after 
being  moved  to  various  situations  in  the 
gardens,  was  at  length  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Stockwell,  and 
from  thence  to  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
residence  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Duke-street,  Westminster.”  From 
Mr.  Barrett’s  hands,  the  statue  found 
its  way,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune,  to  a  house  in  Dean-street,  where 
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it  lately  awaited  a  fresh  purchaser.  The 
model  of  this  statue  stood  long  in  the 
gallery  of  Hudson,  the  painter,  at  Twick¬ 
enham.  It  was  purchased  at  his  death, 
for  five  pounds,  by  Nollekens  ;  and  when 
death  dispersed  his  collection  also,  it  was 
consigned  by  an  auctioneer  to  Hamlet  the 
silversmith,  for  the  sum  of  ten  guineas. 

Bacon’s  Bust  of  George  III. 

Bacon  dressed  himself  plainly  and 
neatly,  took  the  purest  clay,  his  best 
modelling  tools,  a  silver  syringe  for 
spirting  water  on  the  model,  instead  of 
spouting  it  discourteously  from  his 
mouth,  and  was  conducted  into  the 
royal  chamber  by  Dr.  Markham.  No 
man  of  his  day  excelled  Bacon  in  that 
nice  tact,  which,  discriminating  between 
the  overstrained  and  the  polite,  gives  to 
each  person  what  his  rank  or  his  sense 
of  his  own  importance  induces  him  to 
expect.  The  king,  always  a  lover  of 
simplicity,  was  pleased  with  the  looks, 
and  still  more  so  with  the  address,  of 
the  artist,  and  said,  as  he  proceeded  with 
the  model,  “  Bacon,  have  you  studied  in 
Rome — did  you  learn  your  art  out  of 
England  ?”  “I  have  never  studied  out 
of  your  majesty’s  dominions,”  replied 
the  sculptor.  “  I  am  glad  of  it — I  am 
glad  of  it,”  answered  the  king,  “you 
will  be  the  greater  honour  to  us.”  The 
skill  which  Bacon  showed  in  this  royal 
bust,  and  the  modest  and  unaffected 
bearing  of  the  man,  gained  much  upon 
the  king,  who  desired  him  to  prepare  a 
copy  of  it  as  a  present  to  the  University 
of  Gottingen  ;  a  third  was  subsequently 
carved  for  his  present  majesty,  and  a 
fourth  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  road  was  now  opened  to  him,  and 
he  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of 
the  facilities  which  it  afforded  of  winning 
the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and 
keeping  it  secure  against  all  rivalry. 

Bacon’s  Monument  to  Earl  Chatham. 

One  day,  while  Bacon  was  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
stranger,  who  said,  “  That  monument 
to  Chatham,  sir,  is  admirable  upon  the 
whole,  but  it  has  great  defects.”  “I 
should  feel  obliged,  sir,”  said  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  “  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
point  them  out  to  me.”  “  That  I  will 
gladly,”  said  the  stranger,  “  Why  here  ! 
and  there  !  and  there  ! — don’t  you  see  ? 
bad,  very  bad!” — and  at  every  word  he 
spoke  he  struck  the  places  alluded  to 
with  the  iron  end  of  his  walking-  stick, 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  likely  to  hurt 
the  work.  “But  will  you  tell  me,  sir,” 
said  the  sculptor,  “  your  reasons  for 
thinking  those  parts  bad?”  “I  have 
already  done  so  to  Bacon  himself,  sir,” 


said  the  critic,  “  so  I  shall  not  repeat 
them  to  you — I  pointed  out  other  de¬ 
fects,  too,  while  the  monument  was 
forming,  but  he  refused  to  be  convinced.” 
— “  What,  then,  you  are  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Bacon  ?  ’  ’  said  the  sculptor, 
not  a  little  amazed.  “O  yes,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  “  I  have  been  intimate 
with  him  for  many  years — a  clever  man, 
sir,  but  obstinate.  “  Were  Bacon  here, 
now,”  said  the  artist,  turning  away,  “  he 
would  not  like  to  hear  a  friend  of  such 
old  standing  speaking  of  his  work  so 
roughly.” 

In  the  absence  of  Bacon,  an  order  for 
a  monument  was  left  with  the  person 
who  conducted  his  business.  The 
sculptor,  on  being  informed  of  it,  said, 
“  Well,  in  memory  of  a  private  gentle¬ 
man  ?  and  what  price  was  mentioned  ?” 
“  Three  hundred  pounds,  sir.”  “Three 
hundred  pounds — a  small  bas-relief  will 
do — was  he  a  benevolent  man  ? — you 
inquired  that,  I  hope.”  “  Yes,  sir,  he 
was  benevolent  —  he  always  gave  six¬ 
pence,  they  said,  to  an  old  woman  who 
opened  his  pew  on  a  Sunday.”  “  That 
will  do— that  will  do — we  must  have  re¬ 
course  to  our  old  friend  the  Pelican.” 

When  he  was  retouching  the  statue 
of  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a 
divine,  and  a  stranger,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  allusion  to  the 
story  of  Zeuxis,  “  Take  care  wrhat  you 
are  doing,  you  work  for  eternity.”  This 
reverend  person  then  stept  into  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  began  to  preach.  When  the 
sermon  was  over,  Bacon  touched  his 
arm  and  said,  “  Take  care  what  you  do, 
you  work  for  eternity.” 

Honourable  Mrs.  Hamer. 

If  we  may  believe  those  who  knew 
her  best,  she,  after  all,  disliked  no  one 
seriously  on  the  other  side  of  politics 
but  a  certain  nobleman,  w'hom  she  ac¬ 
cused  of  declining  to  fight  a  duel  with 
one  who  had  wronged  him  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  though  she  entertained 
Queen  Caroline,  she  never  ceased  to 
praise  the  fine  taste  and  elegant  man¬ 
ners  of  George  IV.  Her  prejudice 
against  her  cousin,  the  late  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  was  softened  into  something 
like  regard  by  the  following  characte¬ 
ristic  circumstance  :  His  lordship  had 
promised  to  make  Sir  Alexander  John¬ 
ston  Chief  Justice  and  President  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  on  wdiich  Mrs.  Darner  sarcastically 
remarked,  “  The  fellow  will  cheat  you — 
he  is  a  Tory.”  Soon  afterwards  Lord 
Castlereagh  sent  express  to  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der — had  his  commission  drawn  out — 
saw  the  great  seal  affixed — shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy.  This 
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was  late  at  night  ;  on  the  following 
morning  he  fought  the  duel  with  Can¬ 
ning.  Sir  Alexander  waited  on  him, 
when  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  with  a 
smile,  “  You  are  come  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  escape.’ ’  “  Yes,’’  suid  Sir 

Alexander,  “  and  to  say  that  I  cannot 
help  marvelling  at  your  fortitude  last 
night  —  who  but  yourself  could  have 
transacted  business?”  “  O,  I  had  a 
reason  tor  it,’’  said  his  lordship  ;  “  had 
I  lullen  before  the  great  seal  was  set  to 
your  commission,  you  would  have  lost 
the  appointment,  and  my  cousin  would 
have  said  of  me,  ‘  The  fellow,  sir, 
was  a  cheat — he  was  a  Tory.’  ”  When 
Mrs.  Darner  heard  this,  the  tears  started 
in  her  eyes  :  “  Go,’’  she  said,  “  to  my 
cousin,  and  say  I  have  wronged  him — 
that  I  love  his  manliness  and  his  regard 
for  honour,  and  that  I  wish  to  renew  our 
intercourse  of  friendship.” 

Flaxman. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1825,  that  the 
author  of  this  too  imperfect  narrative 
became  personally  acquainted  with  Flax- 
man.  He  had  come  to  the  exhibition- 
room  with  a  statue  ;  on  seeing  me  he 
smiled — took  oft*  his  hat — bowed — and 
shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  saying, 
with  a  voice  which  I  think  I  hear  now', 
“  Allan  Cunningham,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you — Lady  Dacre  has  repeated  to  me 
some  of  your  noble  ballads — come  and 
sit  down  beside  me,  and  let  us  talk  of 
verse  —  I  love  it,  and  I  love  Scotland 
too.’’  We  sat  down  together ;  and 
though  several  academicians  came  into 
the  room,  he  heeded  them  not,  but  ex¬ 
patiated  on  the  kindness  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  at  Glasgow,  and  his  admiration 
of  the  passionate  songs  of  Burns.  He 
told  me  also,  that  the  old  English  ballads 
of  Percy  had  made  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind  ;  and  instanced  Sir  Cauline 
as  one  of  the  happiest  stories  in  verse. 
“  I  am  making, ’’  said  he,  “  a  statue  ot 
Burns — will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to 
come  and  see  it  ?”  1  promised  ;  and 

parting  then  with  mutual  assurances  of 
remembrance,  some  weeks  elapsed  before 
J  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  my  re¬ 
spects  to  him,  in  Buckingham-street. 
He  received  me  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  conducted  me  into  his  little  studio, 
among  models  and  sketches.  There  was 
but  one  chair,  and  a  small  barrel,  which 
held  coals,  with  a  board  laid  over  it ;  on 
the  former  he  seated  me,  and  occupied 
the  latter  himself,  after  having  removed 
a  favourite  black  cat,  who  seemed  to 
consider  the  act  ungracious.  Our  talk 
was  all  concerning  poetry  and  poets — he 
listened  well  pleased  to  my  description 
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of  the  person  of  Burns,  and  said—  “  A 
manly  man,  and  his  poetry  is  like  him.” 

During  the  year  which  succeeded  this 
interview,  he  was  occasionally  ailing ; 
but  his  suffering  was  little,  nor  did  he 
abstain  from  making  sketches,  or  from 
enjoying  the  company  of  his  friends.  Of 
friends  he  had  not  a  few — his  earliest, 
indeed,  were  passed  and  gone—  Hayley, 
whom  he  esteemed  as  a  man  ;  Banks, 
whom  he  admired  as  a  poetic  sculptor  ; 
and  Romney,  the  only  native  painter,  of 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  very  fond. — 
Thomas  Dope  and  Samuel  Rogers,  dear 
for  their  genius  and  their  worth,  were 
left,  and  to  them  he  was  much  attached. 
He  also  respected  Howard  the  painter, 
and  Stothard  was  a  man  much  after  his 
own  heart.  He  had  sat  for  his  bust  to 
Baily,  and  was  sitting  to  Jackson  for 
that  fine  portrait  of  which  an  engraving 
of  great  merit  appears  in  this  volume. — 
The  winter  had  set  in  ;  and  as  he  was 
never  a  very  early  mover,  a  stranger 
found  him  rising  one  morning  when  he 
called  about  nine  o’clock.  “  Sir,”  said 
the  visitant,  presenting  a  book  as  he 
spoke,  “  this  work  was  sent  to  me  by 
the  author,  an  Italian  artist,  to  present 
to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  its  extraordinary  dedication. 
In  truth,  sir,  it  was  so  generally  believed 
throughout  Italy  that  you  were  dead, 
that  my  friend  determined  to  show'  the 
world  how  much  he  esteemed  your 
genius,  and  having  this  book  ready  for 
publication,  he  has  inscribed  it  ‘  Al 
Umbra  di  Flaxman.’  No  sooner  was 
the  book  published  than  the  story  of 
your  death  was  contradicted,  and  the 
author  affected  by  his  mistake,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  rejoices  at,  begs  you 
will  receive  his  work  and  his  apology.” 
Flaxman  smiled — accepted  the  volume 
with  unaffected  modesty,  and  mentioned 
the  circumstance  as  curious  to  his  own 
family  and  some  of  his  friends. 

This  singular  occurrence  happened 
on  Saturday  the  2nd  of  December  :  the 
great  sculptor  w'as  w'ell  and  cheerful ; — 
next  day  he  went  to  church— felt  himself 
suddenly  affected  with  cold — refused  all 
medicine — went  to  bed— and  when  he 
rose  on  Monday,  assured  his  sister  that 
he  wras  well  enough  to  receive  Mr.  Soane, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  part  of  the  family  of 
Mr.  Tulk,  whom  he  had  invited  to  din¬ 
ner.  When  these  guests  came,  they 
were  touched  with  the  change  in  his 
looks ;  but  he  assumed  cheerfulness, 
presided  at  table,  tasted  wine  with  the 
ladies,  said  something  pleasing  to  all, 
and  they  went  away  without  any  appre¬ 
hension  that  they  were  to  see  him  no 
more.  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
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was  the  result  of  the  cold  which  affected 
him  on  Sunday  —  the  disorder  spread 
with  fatal  rapidity  :  he  refused  to  go  to 
bed,  saying — “  When  I  lie  I  cannot 
breathe/’  and  sat  in  a  cushioned  chair, 
attended  by  his  sister  and  by  the  sister 
of  his  wife.  All  attempts  to  arrest  the 
deadly  malady  were  in  vain ;  and  on 
Thursday  morning,  December  the  7th, 
1826,  he  passed,  without  a  struggle, 
from  a  world  of  which  he  had  long  been 
the  ornament.  His  body  was  accompa¬ 
nied  to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields,  by  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  15th  of 
December.  The  following  words  are 
inscribed  on  his  tomb  :  “John  Flaxman, 
R.A.  P.S.,  whose  mortal  life  was  a  con¬ 
stant  preparation  for  a  blessed  immor¬ 
tality  :  his  angelic  spirit  returned  to  the 
Divine  Giver  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1 826,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.’’ 


TROUBLES  OF  AN  ASSEMBLY  ROOM. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

I  was  seated  a  few  evenings  ago  in  a 
large  assembly-room,  where,  being  alone 
and  almost  in  darkness,  I  fell  into  a 
reverie.  From  this  state  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  faint  unintelligible  whisper. 
Though  not  superstitious,  I  felt  some¬ 
what  alarmed,  for  on  looking  around, 
nothing  but  the  walls  and  furniture 
of  the  room  could  be  perceived.  Re¬ 
duced,  therefore,  to  the  supposition  that 
it  must  be  the  voice  of  some  restless 
spirit,  I  followed  the  directions  proper 
to  be  observed  on  these  occasions, 
namely,  requiring  it  to  state  its  griev¬ 
ances  ;  for  ghosts,  as  my  grandmother 
used  to  say,  however  much  they  have 
to  communicate,  never  speak  until  re¬ 
quested  ;  and  moreover,  as  it  proved  in 
the  present  instance,  address  themselves 
not  to  the  authors  of  their  troubles,  but 
to  indifferent  persons.*  My  questions 
had  the  desired  effect ;  but  before  I  re¬ 
late  the  sequel,  the  sceptical  reader 
must  be  reminded,  that  the  existence  of 
genii  presiding  over  rivers  and  woods 
has,  ages  ago,  been  believed.  Echo, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  grotto  has  also 
been  fully  celebrated  ;  that  an  apart¬ 
ment  therefore  should  be  animated  is 
not  surprising,  especially  when  the 
whispering  powers  of  some  edifices  is  so 
manifest.  The  celebrated  Martinus 

*  It  lias  been  remarked  that  the  ghost  of  a 
murdered  person  does  not  carry  the  melancholy 
tale  to  the  next  justice  of  the  peace,  but  usually 
haunts  the  bedside  of  some  poor  creature  who 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Scriblerus  indeed,  in  an  elaborate  cri¬ 
ticism  on  the  passage 

“  Gloucester’s  listening  wall,” 

is  clearly  of  opinion  that  walls  have  ears 
as  well  as  tongues,  to  which  those  who 
have  visited  the  chamber  of  that  most 
wonderful  being,  the  “  Invisible  Girl,” 
will  be  ready  to  allow  their  having  the 
sense  of  sight  also.  By  such  a  sprite 
then,  I  was  addressed  in  the  following 
words  : — - 

“  I  am,  though  an  aerial  being,  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  frame  work  of  this  place, 
and  feel  induced  to  complain  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  my  bondage. 
Though  not  capable  of  menial  employ¬ 
ment,  no  servant  of  all-work  is  so  bur- 
thened  or  degraded  as  myself.  I  am 
sometimes  ready  to  sink  beneath  it,  for 
my  constitution  is  slight,  and  subject  to 
decay.  Parties  are  continually  occupy¬ 
ing  me,  and  I  am  compelled  to  witness, 
whether  interested  in  them  or  not, 
whether  it  is  pleasure  or  business,  all 
their  proceedings,  and  notwithstanding 
the  accommodation  I  afford  them,  get 
generally  squeezed  or  trampled  on  for 
my  pains.  But  last  evening  I  was  in 
attendance  at  the  great  ball,  which  did 
not  allow  of  my  obtaining  any  rest  till 
late  this  morning  ;  repose  not  long  en¬ 
joyed,  for  very  soon  after,  I  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Meeting  of  a  Religious  Charity. 
It  is  true,  there  is  some  amusement  in 
watching  the  various  descriptions  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  time  to  time  assembled,  and  my 
vanity  is  a  little  gratified  by  appearing, 
during  theB all,  well  lighted  up,  and  in  my 
gayest  attire,  notwithstanding  my  being 
so  greatly  shaken  on  these  occasions.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  Morning  Anni¬ 
versary  Meeting,  when  stripped  of  my 
ornaments  and  encumbered  with  an  ugly 
wooden  stage,  I  might  scarcely  be  re¬ 
cognised.  When  first  disfigured  with 
this  erection  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  I  was  so  provoked,  that  out  of 
pure  revenge,  I  secretly  kicked  it  down, 
to  the  great  interruption  of  the  business, 
and  the  no  small  consternation  of  the 
committee-men,  who  descended  with  it. 
This  trick  has  not  been  repeated,  since 
these  good  people  forbear  expressing  by 
their  heels,  their  approbation  at  W'hat 
is  going  forward.  The  worst  treatment 
I  ever  met  with  was  at  a  Political  Meet¬ 
ing  some  years  ago,  when  certain 
classes  of  the  surrounding  parishes  as¬ 
sembled  here  to  vote  an  Address  to 
Queen  Caroline,  an  attempt  opposed  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
who  mustered  their  forces  to  outvote 
them.  A  cobbler,  and  remarkable  is 
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that  sympathy  existing  between  a  tact 
in  mending  shoes,  and  heel-piecing  the 
constitution,  (but  as  iEsop  observes, 
there  is  nothing  like  leather,) — a  cob¬ 
bler,  I  say,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
situation  of  Chairman,  when  a  furious 
struggle  took  place  to  prevent  him ; 
this  was  succeeded  by  a  general  pell- 
mell  engagement  between  the  parties, 
in  which  my  glasses  and  chandeliers 
were  broken  to  pieces,  and  I  had  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  lot  of  moderate  men,  inju¬ 
ries  and  blows  on  both  sides  ;  from  these 
I  have  long  since  recovered.  What  I 
chiefly  complain  of  is  the  inconsistency 
as  well  as  constancy  of  my  employment, 
so  likely  to  lower  my  character.  I  was 
lately  occupied  with  a  Fancy  Sale  of  two 
days  continuance,  where  my  fatigue  was 
shared  with  the  ladies,  who  seem  on 
these  occasions  as  much  on  view  as  the 
commodities  they  stand  up  to  vend.  A 
Philosophical  Lecturer  next  engaged 
me,  who,  in  an  ill-managed  flashing 
experiment,  besides  bespattering  my 
dress  with  acids,  almost  suffocated  me, 
as  well  as  his  audience,  with  a  liberal 
escape  of  gas.  The  Apothecaries’ 
Company,  on  the  following  day,  hired 
me  during  their  venison  feast,  where, 
being  not  a  guest  but  a  spectator,  I 
could  not  but  observe  how  little  these 
gentlemen,  in  the  large  mouthful  and 
liberal  potation,  follow  the  rule  of  diet 
prescribed  by  them  for  others.  A 
Quaker  lady  next  in  order  required  my 
services  to  accommodate,  not  a  silent 
assembly,  but  one  she  gave  notice  of 
addressing,  which  appeared  to  me  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  professedly  unpremedi¬ 
tated  nature  of  their  speakings.  Soon 
after  a  Legerdemainist  occupied  my  at¬ 
tention  with  his  exploits,  performed  be¬ 
fore  a  large  audience, 

“  A  Katerfelto  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  w  ondering  for  his  bread.” 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  Professor  of 
Languages,  who  engaged  to  show  some¬ 
thing  far  more  wonderful,  viz.  a  royal 
road,  a  short  and  easy  cut  to  Latin  and 
Greek  ;  having,  it  would  seem,  killed 
Giant  Grammar,  who  has  hitherto 
obliged  us  all  to  go  by  his  roundabout 
way.  Being  required  to  echo  all  this 
man’s  unsupported  statements,  the  en¬ 
gagement  far  more  disconcerted  me  than 
waiting  on  the  conjuror,  who,  low  as 
was  his  society  (and  I  hope  my  proprie¬ 
tor  will  not  again  admit  him)  in  being  a 
professional  cheat,  is  far  more  respec¬ 
table  than  either  the  former,  or  the 
other  practical  ones.  I  am  too  often 
attending  on  certain  Auctioneers,  who 
hire  me  to  puff  off  brokers’  old  stores, 
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as  ‘  the  genuine  effects  and  furniture  of 
a  Gentleman  lately  deceased.’ 

“  1  am  in  a  situation  to  see  and  hear 
many  things,  but  one  fact,  most  of  all, 
strikes  my  attention,  viz.  that  there  are 
mainly  two  sets  of  people  of  the  same 
nation  and  neighbourhood,  who,  in 
their  tastes  and  projects,  seem  as  widely 
differing  from  each  other  as  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  either  hemisphere,  and  that 
these  parties  rarely  intermix.  I  seldom 
if  ever  see  any  of  those  who  attend  the 
ball-room,  present  at  the  Religious  An¬ 
niversary  Meetings  ;  nor  those  who  pa¬ 
tronize  the  latter  institutions,  joining  in 
my  evening  assemblies,  except,  indeed, 
when  philosophical  lectures  are  deli¬ 
vered,  of  which  they  are  the  chief  sup¬ 
porters  ;  which  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
to  me,  that  to  whatever  pursuits  fashion 
may  dispose  her  votaries,  seriousness  and 
science  usually  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and 
that  those  who  are  foremost  in  forming 
extensive  schemes  of  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy,  such  as  distributing  the  word  of 
God  among  their  fellow  creatures,  are 
the  greatest  proficients  in  the  study  of 
his  works.” 

Here  the  narrative  was  cut  short  by 
the  appearance  of  the  waiter  with  a  can¬ 
dle,  who  came  to  inform  me  that  the 
stage  in  which  I  had  engaged  my  place 
for  London  was  waiting  for  me  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  J.  H. 


^Tije  ©atfjem* 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


ADDISOjV. 

Mr.  Tyers,  in  A  Historical  Essay  on 
Mr.  Addison ,  printed,  but  not  published, 
has  mentioned  some  facts  concerning 
him,  with  which  we  were  not  before  ac¬ 
quainted.  These  are,  that  he  was  laid 
out  for  dead  as  soon  as  he  was  born ; 
that  when  he  addressed  his  verses  on 
the  English  poets  to  Henry  Sacheverel, 
he  courted  that  gentleman’s  sister  ;  that 
whenever  Jacob  Tonson  came  to  him 
for  the  Spectator,  Bayle’s  French  His¬ 
torical  and  Critical  Dictionary  lay  always 
open  before  him  ;  that  upon  his  return 
to  England,  after  his  travels,  he  dis¬ 
charged  some  old  debts  he  had  contract¬ 
ed  at  Oxford,  with  the  generosity  of 
good  interest ;  that  he  was  put  into 
plentiful  circumstances  by  the  death  of 
a  brother  in  the  East  Indies  ;  that  hav- 
iug  received  encouragement  from  a  mar¬ 
ried  lady,  of  whom  he  had  been  for¬ 
merly  enamoured,  he  had  the  integrity 
to  resist  the  temptation ;  that  he  refused 
a  gratification  of  a  three  hundred  pounds 
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bank-note,  and  afterwards  of  a  diamond 
ring  of  the  same  value,  from  a  Major 
Dunbar,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
serve  in  Ireland  by  his  interest  with  Lord 
Sunderland ;  and  that  his  daughter  by 
Lady  Warwick  died  unmarried,  residing 
at  Bilton,  near  Rugby,  and  possessing 
an  income  of  more  than  twrelve  hundred 
a-year. — Supplement  Encyclopeedia  Bri- 
tannica. 


Addison  and  Mr.  Temple  Stanyan 
were  very  intimate.  In  the  familiar 
conversations  which  passed  between 
them,  they  were  accustomed  freely  to 
dispute  each  other’s  opinions.  Upon 
some  occasion  Mr.  Addison  lent  Stan¬ 
yan  five  hundred  pounds.  After  this 
Mr.  Stanyan  behaved  with  a  timid  re¬ 
serve,  deference,  and  respect ;  not  con¬ 
versing  with  the  same  freedom  as  for¬ 
merly,  or  canvassing  his  friend’s  senti¬ 
ments.  This  gave  great  uneasiness  to 
Mr.  Addison.  One  day  they  happened 
to  fall  upon  a  subject,  on  which  Mr. 
Stanyan  had  always  been  used  strenu¬ 
ously  to  oppose  his  opinion.  But  even 
upon  this  occasion  he  gave  way  to  what 
his  friend  advanced,  without  interposing 
his  own  view  of  the  matter.  This  hurt 
Mr.  Addison  so  much,  that  he  said  to 
Mr.  Stanyan,  “  Either  contradict  me, 
or  pay  me  the  money.’ ’ — Ibid. 


LACONIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

«  Mr.  B.’s  compliments  to  Mr.  C.; 
thinks  it  unnecessary  his  piggs  should 
go  through  his  grounds.” — Brief  reply: 
“  Mr.  C.’s  compliments  to  Mr.  B.  ; 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  spell  pigs  with 
two  gees,’’ 


ROUBILIAC. 

On  one  occasion,  it  is  related  that  Rou¬ 
biliac  had  dined  out — was  merry  with 
wine — and  having  invited  a  companion, 
who  had  sat  too  late  for  admission  to 
his  own  chamber,  to  accompany  him 
home,  took  the  office  of  servant  upon 
himself,  showed  his  friend  to  a  bedroom, 
and  wished  him  good  night.  No  sooner 
had  they  parted,  than  the  guest  stripped 
off  his  clothes,  and  was  about  to  make  a 
plunge  into  bed,  when  he  found  it  most 
unpleasantly  occupied  by  a  corpse. — 
“  Roubiliac  !”  he  shouted,  till  the  whole 
house  echoed,  “  Roubiliac,  come  here  !  ’  ’ 
The  sculptor  burst  into  the  chamber, 
exclaiming,  “  Mon  Dieu  !  what  is  de 
matter?”  “The  matter!”  said  his 
friend,  “look  there  !”  “Oh  dear,  oh 
dear  !’’  said  the  artist — affected,  it  is 
said,  to  tears — “  it  is  poor  negro  Mary, 
my  housemaid.  She  died  yesterday,  and 


they  have  laid  her  out  here.  Poor 
Mary  !  oh  dear  me  ! — Come,  I  shall 
find  you  another  bed.” 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  PAUL  CLIFFORD 
AND  HIS  FOSTER-MOTHER. 

“  Dost  think,  Paul,  they’d  have  the 
heart  to  hang  thee  ?  ’’ 

“  I  think  they’d  have  the  rope,  dame  !” 
returned  the  youth. 

“  But  you  need  not  go  for  to  run  your 
neck  into  the  noose  !  ”  said  the  matron  : 
and  then,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  moral¬ 
izing,  she  turned  round  to  the  youth, 
and  gazing  upon  his  attentive  counte¬ 
nance,  accosted  him  with  the  following 
admonitions  : — 

“  Mind  thy  kitty chism,  child,  and  re¬ 
verence  old  age.  Never  steal,  ’specially 
when  any  one  be  in  the  way.  Never  go 
snacks  with  them  as  be  older  than  you  : 
’cause  why,  the  older  a  cove  be,  the 
more  he  cares  for  his  self,  and  the  less 
for  his  partner.  At  twenty,  we  diddles 
the  public — at  forty,  we  diddles  our  cro¬ 
nies  !  Be  modest,  Paul,  and  stick  to 
your  sitivation  in  life.  Go  not  with  fine 
tobymen,  who  burn  out  like  a  candle  wrot 
has  a  thief  in  it — all  flare,  and  gone  in  a 
whiffy  !  Leave  liquor  to  the  aged,  who 
can’t  do  without  it.  Tape  often  proves 
a  halter,  and  there  be’s  no  ruin  like  blue 
ruin  !  Read  your  bible,  and  talk  like  a 
pious  ’un.  People  goes  more  by  your 
wrords  than  your  actions.  If  you  wants 
what  is  not  your  own,  try  and  do  without 
it ;  and  if  you  cannot  do  without  it, 
take  it  away  by  insinivation,  not  bluster. 
They  as  swindles,  does  more  and  risks 
less  than  they  as  robs  ;  and  if  you  cheats 
toppingly,  you  may  laugh  at  the  topping 
cheat ;  and  now  go  play.’’ 

[T>  oes  Mr.  Bulwer  intend  this  as  a 
parody  on  the  old  man’s  advice  to  Anas - 
tasius  f] 


With  the  present  No.  is  published, 

A  SUPPLEMENT. 

Multiplied  arrears  of  Novelties  from  Books 
published  within  the  last  month  have  induced  us 
to  prepare  for  the  gratification  of  the  reader — 
a  Sheet  of  Unique  Extracts,  which  for  pithiness 
and  attractive  character,  have  scarcely  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  any  No.  of  this  Miscellany.  Their 
arrangement  is  somewhat  new ;  brevity  is  their 
very  soul,  and  pleasantry,  and  “  righte  merrie 
conceite  ”  their  principal  aim.  We  ha>e  been 
sparing  of  the  authors’  words,  but  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
multitude  of  curious  Facts  which  we  have  thus 
been  enabled  to  condense  into  One  Sheet  will 
perhaps  astonish  the  reader,  who  may  be  practi¬ 
cally  unacquainted  with  the  time  and  space 
which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  spare  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  ourselves. 
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When  they  have  joined  their  pericranies 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies.  Swift. 


The  maxim  of  the  present  day  is 
“  Every  man  his  own  Reader:”  thus, 
we  may  bespeak  weeks,  and  months, 
and  years  of  gratification,  even  were  the 
vast  book  machines  to  stand  still  for  the 
next  three  years.  All  the  force-marches 
ol  intellect  will  not  enable  us  to  keep 
pace  with  the  multiplication  of  books, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent ;  therefore, 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  pick  from 
their  “mingled  yarn"  a  few  of  their 
novelties  and  rarities,  and  “  the  rest 
banish."  Such  has  been  our  task  in 
the  preparation  of  this  sheet,  to  obtain 
which  we  have  turned  over  nearly  5,000 
pages.  Our  first  division  is 

23togvapfjp  : 

Life  of  Bishop  Heber.  By  his  Widow. 

With  Selections  from  his  Tour,  Poems , 

Sfc.  2  vols.  4to. 

TOMB  OF  HOWARD,  THE  PHILAN¬ 
THROPIST. 

The  tomb  of  Howard  is  in  the  desert, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Cherson 
(a  Russian  settlement  on  the  Black  Sea) ; 
it  was  built  by  Admiral  Mordvinof,  and 
is  a  small  brick  pyramid,  whitewashed, 
but  without  any  inscription  ;  he  himself 
fixed  on  the  spot  of  his  interment.  He 
had  built  a  small  hut  on  this  part  of  the 
steppe,  where  he  passed  much  of  his 
time,  as  being  the  most  healthy  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  English  bu¬ 
rial-service  was  read  over  him  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Priestman,  from  whom  I  had  these 
articulars.  Twto  small  villas  have  been 
uilt  at  no  great  distance,  I  suppose, 
also,  from  the  healthiness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  nothing  else  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Howrard  wras  spoken  of  writh 
exceeding  respect  and  affection  by  all 
who  remembered  or  knew  him ;  and 
they  were  many. 

GIPSIES. 

Orlich,  June  21,  1806. 
At  this  place  we  saw  several  families  of 
gipsies  ;  these  people  have  here  the 
same  Asiatic  features,  and  lead  the 
flame  manner  of  life  as  in  England. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  Hungary. 

Vol.  xv.  2  E 


Our  drivers  had  been  noisy  and  saucy  ; 
but  on  parting  came  to  kiss  Thornton’s 
hand  and  wish  him  a  perfect  recovery- 
The  language  here  and  as  far  as  Cas- 
chau,  is  Sclavonic,  and  does  not  mate¬ 
rially  differ  from  Russian  and  Polish. 
Thornton’s  servant  could  make  himself 
perfectly  understood.  Count  Mussy  in¬ 
formed  us  that  all  the  country  from 
hence  to  the  mines  at  Cremnitz,  is  in¬ 
habited  by  the  same  race  of  people. 
They  consider  themselves  as  the  Abori¬ 
gines  of  the  country,  and  are  said  to  be 
a  much  better-natured  race  than  the 
pure  Hungarian. 

SCENE  IN  WALES. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber’s  jour¬ 
neys  into  Wales,  he  thus  describes  to  a 
friend  a  scene  he  witnessed  : 

“  On  my  way  I  overtook  a  singular 
specimen  of  love  in  a  cottage.  A  drunken 
fellow,  who  was  driving  two  asses  with 
empty  panniers,  boasted  to  my  servant 
that  he  had  sold  a  cargo  of  earthenware 
at  Wrexham,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
get  through  the  money  before  he  reach¬ 
ed  Whitchurch,  where  his  wife  lived,  to 
whom,  he  observed,  he  should  be  loth 
to  give  any  of  it.  He  intended  being 
three  days  on  the  road,  stopping  at 
every  alehouse  on  his  w'ay.  To  guard 
himself  from  the  expected  vengeance  of 
his  wife,  he  had  had  his  ‘  hair  clipped  to 
prevent  lugging.’  I  pitied  the  wife  and 
the  asses  ;  but  as  the  man  was  too  drunk 
for  advice,  1  heard  his  story  in  silence. 

“  I  baited  my  horses  at  Bangor  (the 
monastic,  not  the  episcopal.)  The  host 
pressed  me  much  to  stay  there  half  an 
hour  longer,  when  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  dining  like  a  prince,  as 

- and  some  farmers  were  going  to 

do  above  stairs,  where  I  might  be  sure 
of  a  hospitable  welcome,  and  ale  as 
strong  as  any  drank  by  the  old  monks 
whom  Ethelbert  slew.” 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Reginald  He¬ 
ber  settled  on  his  rectory,  and  entered, 
at  first  unassisted,  on  the  cares  of  a 
large  parish.  His  first  act  was  to  ex- 
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tend  through  the  year  an  afternoon  ser¬ 
mon,  which  had,  till  then,  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  summer  months.  In  order 
to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the 
discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  he,  in 
a  great  measure,  withdrew  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  that  world  by  which  he  was 
courted,  (though  with  the  friends  of  his 
youth  he  kept  up  occasional  intercourse 
and  frequent  correspondence)  and  he 
made  those  talents  which,  in  al¬ 
most  every  sphere  of  life,  would  have 
raised  him  to  eminence,  subservient  to 
the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  to 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  his 
parishioners.  He  became,  indeed,  their 
earthly  guide,  their  pastor,  and  friend. 
His  ear  was  never  shut  to  their  com¬ 
plaints,  nor  his  hands  closed  to  their 
wants.  Instead  of  hiding  bis  face  from 
the  poor,  he  sought  out  distress ;  he 
made  it  a  rule,  from  which  no  circum¬ 
stances  induced  him  to  swerve,  to  “  give 
to  all  who  asked,”  however  trifling  the 
sum  ;  and  wherever  he  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  he  never  failed  to  inquire  into, 
and  more  effectually  to  relieve  their 
distress.  He  could  not  pass  a  sick  per¬ 
son,  or  a  child  crying,  without  endea¬ 
vouring  to  soothe  and  help  them,  and 
the  kindness  of  his  manner  always  ren¬ 
dered  his  gifts  doubly  valuable.  A  poor 
clergyman  near  Hodnet,  had  written  a 
poem  from  which  he  expected  great 
emolument.  Mr.  Reginald  Heber,  to 
whom  the  MS.  was  sent,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  assist  in  getting  it  through 
the  press,  saw  that  its  sale  would  never 
repay  the  expenses  of  publishing  it ; 
he,  therefore,  sent  the  clergyman  some 
money ;  and  while  recommending  him 
not  to  risk  so  great  a  sum  as  the  print¬ 
ing  would  cost,  spoke  so  delicately  on 
its  deficiencies,  (having,  as  he  said,  a 
feeling  for  a  brother  poet)  that  the  poor 
man  could  not  be  hurt  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  advice  was  given. 


ON  HOPE. 

Reflected  on  the  lake  I  love 
To  see  the  stars  of  evening  glow, 

So  tranquil  in  the  Heaven  above, 

So  restless  in  the  wave  below. 

Thus  Heavenly  Hope  is  all  serene ; 

But  Earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe’er, 
Still  flutters  o’er  this  changing  scene. 

As  false,  as  fleeting  as  ’tis  fair. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber’s  return  home 
was  recorded  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  for  the  improved  state  of  his  wife’s 
health  : 

u  Gratias  ago  tibi,  Deus  omnipotens ; 
gratum  me  reddas  ex  animo ,  Pater  op¬ 
time  i  ob  uxorem  saluti  redditam  ;  sa - 
nioremque  me  et  religiosiorem  reddas 


per  Je sum  Christum  Dominion  nostrum. 
Amen.” 

STORY  OF  A  CIRCASSIAN  PRINCE. 

I  found  my  companion,  his  servant, 
and  a  little  knot  of  Cossaks  surrounding 
the  door  of  a  miserable  hut  of  reeds, 
erected  without  the  wall  of  the  fort,  in 
which,  on  some  rushes,  and  under  the 
guard  of  a  sentinel  with  a  lance,  lay  a 
Circassian  prisoner.  He  had,  that  morn¬ 
ing,  swam  across  the  river,  from  the 
party  which  had  alarmed  our  guard  the 
night  before,  and  had  requested  an  asy¬ 
lum  from  the  Cossaks,  who  called  him 
a  “  prince,”  and  said  he  was  a  man  of 
considerable  power.  His  figure  was 
tall  and  slender,  but  muscular  and  bony, 
with  a  hard  weatherbeaten  countenance, 
which  was  then,  however,  softened  to 
tears.  His  dress  resembled  that  of  the 
Circassian  nobles,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Clarke.  I  asked  the  Cossaks  why  a 
warrior  like  him  was  thus  in  tears. 
They  repeated  the  question  to  him  in 
Turkish,  and  received  the  following 
answer,  which,  however,  I  am  only  able 
to  give  on  their  authority,  and  from  the 
interpretation  of  our  servant,  who  in¬ 
duced  them  to  repeat  the  whole  account 
at  night,  as  we  supped  with  them  on 
boiled  fish,  round  a  fire  of  reeds,  in  a 
subterranean  hut  near  Tremruk  : — 

He  was  in  love,  he  told  them,  with  a 
handsome  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  chieftain,  whose  father  asked 
more  usluks  as  her  price  than  he  was 
able  to  pay.  Determined,  at  all  events, 
to  obtain  her,  and  having  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  not  insensible  to 
his  merits,  he  bribed  an  old  woman, 
her  mother-in-law,  to  give  her  notice  of 
his  intentions,  and  to  be  herself  in 
readiness  to  let  him  into  the  house  on  a 
certain  night,  which  was  the  one  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  our  interview  with 
him.  He  had  left  his  own  village  with 
the  horsemen  whom  our  Cossaks  had 
seen,  soon  after  dusk,  and  reached  the 
village  and  house  of  his  intended  wife 
without  difficulty.  The  dwelling  was 
at  once  surrounded  and  broken  open  ; 
the  two  brothers  rushed  to  defend  their 
sister,  and  both  died  bravely  fighting  on 
the  threshold  of  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ment.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  oft' both 
his  prize  and  the  old  woman  ;  but  an¬ 
other  female,  and  the  father  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  had  broken  through  the  reed  en¬ 
closure  of  their  habitation,  and  had 
given,  in  the  mean  time,  the  alarm  to 
the  village.  The  ravisher  and  his  party 
were  immediately  pursued,  and  over¬ 
taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuban,  by  an 
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overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers. 
The  conclusion  oi  the  story  is  easily 
anticipated  ;  his  friends  were  slain  or 
dispersed  ;  his  horse  killed  under  him  ; 
his  sabre  shivered  to  pieces  in  his  hand; 
the  unhappy  cause  of  so  much  blood¬ 
shed  was  torn  from  his  embrace ;  and 
he  himself,  disarmed  and  bleeding,  only 
escaped  death  by  crawling  into  the 
stream,  and  swimming  across,  under 
cover  of  the  surrounding  darkness.  The 
reason  for  his  tears  still  remains  to  be 
told.  “  He  knew  the  fortune  which 
would  now  befall  the  girl ;  no  Circassian 
could  pay  the  price  which  her  parents 
demanded  ;  he  should  see  her  no  more ; 
she  would  be  sold  to  the  Turks  ;  and 
was  not  this  sufficient  reason  why  a 
warrior  and  a  sultan  should  weep  ?” 

We  could  not  learn  from  our  Cos- 
sak  friends  whether  this  sort  of  woman 
stealing  was  an  ordinary  incident  in 
Circassian  amours  ;  but  they  complain¬ 
ed  most  heavily  of  their  continual  forays 
across  the  river  to  drive  away  cattle, 
and  steal  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
from  the  Cossak  stanitza.  They  are, 
indeed,  the  principal  slave  factors  on 
this  coast ;  and  it  is  in  no  small  degree 
to  this  circumstance  the  Circassian  wo¬ 
men  owe  their  high  renown  for  beauty, 
since,  though  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
most  fully  deserve  the  character,  they 
have  engrossed  to  their  own  nation 
many  of  the  praises  due  to  Cossak, 
Georgian,  and  Tartar  girls,  who,  as 
they  passed  through  the  hands  of  Cir¬ 
cassian  traders,  all  bore  the  name  of 
Circassians.  The  real  Circassians  have, 
indeed,  fine  figures  and  fair  complexions, 
but  are  almost  universally  deficient  in 
bloom,  in  which  particular  the  Cossaks 
and  Georgians  leave  them  far  behind. 
Their  health  is  often  sacrificed  to  their 
admiration  of  a  small  waist,  which  is 
obtained  by  a  broad  leathern  belt  being 
sewed  round  the  body  in  early  life,  and 
renewed  by  one  something  larger  when 
the  growth  of  the  girl  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary.  The  women  are  secluded,  though 
not  so  closely  as  those  of  the  Turks; 
but  the  men  are  accused  of  being  exces¬ 
sively  jealous. 


CAROL  FOR  MAY  DAY. 

Queen  of  fresh  flowers, 

Whom  venial  stars  obey. 

Bring  thy  warm  showers. 

Bring  thy  genial  ray. 

In  nature's  greenest  livery  drest, 
Descend  on  earth’s  expectant  breast. 
To  Earth  and  Heaven  a  welcome  guest, 
Tnou  merry  month  of  May. 

Mark  how  we  meet  thee 
At  dawn  of  dewy  day  ! 

Hark,  how  we  greet  thee 
With  our  roundelay  ! 

<2  E  ^ 


While  nil  (he  goodly  things  (hat  be 
Inearth,  and  air,  and  ample  sea, 

Are  waking  up  to  welcome  thee, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  ! 

Flocks  on  the  mountains, 

^  And  birds. upon  their  spray. 

Tree,  turf,  and  fountains. 

All  hold  holiday ; 

And  love,  the  life  of  living  things, 

Love  waves  his  torch,  love  claps  bis  wings, 
And  loud  and  wide  thy  praises  sing, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May. 


SYMPATHY. 

A  knight  and  a  lady  once  met  in  n  grove, 

While  each  was  in  <|uest  of  a  fugitive  love  ; 

A  river  ran  mournfully  murmuring  by, 

And  they  wept  in  its  waters  for  sympathy. 

“  O  never  was  knight  such  a  sorrow  that  bore  !” 
“  O  never  was  maid  so  deserted  before !” 

“  From  life  and  its  woes  let  us  instantly  fly, 

And  jump  in  together  for  company !” 

They  searched  for  on  eddy  that  suited  the  deed— 
But  here  was  a  bramble,  and  there  was  a  weed ; 
“  How  tiresome  it  is !  ”  said  the  fair,  with  a  sigh  ; 
So  they  sat  down  to  rest  them  in  company. 

They  gazed  on  each  other,  the  maid  and  the 
knight; 

How  fair  was  her  form,  and  how  goodly  his 
height  ; 

“One  mournful  embrace!”  sobb’d  the  youth, 
“  ere  we  die  !” 

So  kissing  and  crying  kept  company. 

“  0  had  I  but  loved  such  an  angel  as  you  !” 

“  O  bad  but  my  swain  been  a  quarter  as  true!” 
“  To  miss  such  perfection  bow  blinded  was  I !” 
Sure  now  they  were  excellent  company. 

At  length  spoke  the  lass,  ’tvvixt  a  smile  and  a 
tear — 

“  Tlie  weather  is  cold  for  a  watery  bier; 

When  summer  returns  we  may  easily  die — 

Till  then  let  us  sorrow  in  company.” 


ENTRANCE  INTO  BENARES. 

Of  his  entrance  into  Benares,  the  seat 
of  brahminical  learning,  and  “  the  most 
holy  city  of  Hindoostan,”  the  Bishop 
gives  the  following  characteristic  de¬ 
scription  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  : 

“  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  concert,  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  which  saluted  us  as  we  entered 
the  town. 

“  First  Beggar. — Agha  Sahib  !  Judge 
Sahib  !  Burra  Sahib  !  yek  puesa  do  ! 
hum  fuqueer  hue  !  hum  padre  hue  ! 
hum  booku  se  mur  jata  hue!  (Great 
lord,  great  judge,  give  me  some  pice. 
I  am  a  fakir ;  I  am  a  priest ;  1  am 
dying  with  hunger.) 

<(  Bearers  trotting  raider  the  tonjohn. 
-Ugh,  Ugh,  Ugh,' Ugh  ! 

“  Musicians .  —  Tingle  tangle,  tingle 
tangle,  bray,  bray,  bray  ! 

“  Chuprassee ,  clearing  the  way  with 
his  sheathed  sabre. —  Chup  !  chup  !  ju- 
gih  do  judge  sahib  ke  waste,  lord  padre 
sahib  ke  waste  !  baen  !  deina  !  juldee  ! 
(Silence  !  give  room  for  the  lord  judge, 
the  lord  priest ;  get  out  of  the  way, 
quick  !)  Then  very  gently  stroking  and, 
putting  the  broad  baqk  of  a  brahminy 
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bull.  He!  uchuadmee!  chulo,  chulo  ! 
(Oh  good  man,  move,  move.) 

“  Bull,  scarcely  moving.  Bu— u — uh ! 

(C  Second  Beggar ,  counting  his  beads , 
rolling  his  eyes,  and  moving  his  body 
backwards  and  forwards. — Ram,  ram, 
ram,  ram,  kurte  linen  ! 

“  Bearers,  as  before.  —  Ugh,  Ugh, 
Ugh!  Ugh  l” 


BANKS  OF  THE  GANGES. 

An  unpublished  letter  to  one  of  the 
Bishop’s  friends  contains  the  following 
passage  relative  to  the  riches  of  this  part 
of  India : 

“  Though  Gunga  through  all  her 
course  ‘  disdains  a  bridge,- *  very  long 
and  handsome  bridges  of  pointed  arches, 
the  works  of  the  Mussulmans,  are  seen 
over  the  rivers  which  join  her ;  and  it 
may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  ancient  wealth  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  when  I  mention  that,  in  a 
space  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  on  the  map,  I  fell  in  (besides  many 
large  market  towns)  with  the  cities 
of  Patna,  containing  a  population  of 
200,000  ;  Chuprah,  of  40,000  ;  Chunar, 
of  30,000  ;  Mirzapoor,  of  300,000  ;  and 
Benares,  of  580,000. •” 


DEATH  OF  THE  BISHOP. 

At  day-break,  on  the  fatal  3rd  of  April, 
1826,  he  went  to  the  mission  Church  in 
the  fort,  where  service  was  performed  in 
the  Tamul  language  ;  after  which  he 
confirmed  fifteen  natives  in  their  own 
language,  and  again  delivered  his  address 
on  confirmation.  He  afterwards  went 
to  the  mission-house,  and  examined  into 
the  state  of  the  schools,  though  without 
staying  in  the  school-room,  a&  he  found 
it  close  and  disagreeable,  from  having 
been  shut  up  the  day  preceding,  and  left 
it  immediately.  He  then  received  an  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  poor  Christians,  earnestly 
praying  that  he  would  send  them  a 
pastor,  to  watch  over  and  instruct  them. 
His  answer  was  given  with  that  gentle¬ 
ness  and  kindness  of  heart  which  never 
failed  to  win  the  affections  of  all  who 
heard  him,  promising  that  he  would 
take  immediate  measures  to  provide 
them  with  a  spiritual  guide.  He  had, 
indeed,  before  he  received  this  applica¬ 
tion,  resolved  on  appointing  Mr.  Schrei- 
vogel,  a  Danish  missionary  who  had 
petitioned,  under  rather  singular  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  a  removal  from  Tran- 
quebar  to  Vepery  or  Trichinopoly,  to 
this  station.  From  all  that  the  bishop 
had  heard  of  his  private  character,  and 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  own  flock,  in  the  Danish  mission,  as 


well  as  from  personal  intercourse  with: 
him,  he  thought  that  he  could  not  better 
supply  the  wants  of  this  important  sta¬ 
tion  than  by  committing  it  to  his  super¬ 
intendence. 

The  bishop  had  gone  to  the  fort  in  a 
close  carriage,  so  that  he  could  have 
sustained  no  injury  from  the  sun  ;  Mr. 
Robinson  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed, 
but  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Doran, 
and  conversed  with  him,  both  going  and 
returning,  with  animation  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  on  the  important  duties  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  on  the  state  of  Christianity 
in  the  south  of  India.  On  his  arrival  at 
Mr.  Bird’s  house,  before  he  took  off  his 
robes,  he  went  into  Mr.  Robinson’s 
room,  and  sitting  down  by  his  bed-side, 
entered  with  energy  into  the  concerns  of 
the  mission.  His  interest  had  been 
much  excited  by  all  which  he  had  seen. 
He  spoke  with  sorrow  of  its  poverty, 
and  remarked  how  necessary  it  was  for 
the  bishop  to  have  regular  reports  from 
every  mission  in  India,  that  he  might,  at 
least,  know  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
all.  He  said  he  had  seen  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  his  diocese  that  so  power¬ 
fully  interested  him  ;  and  his  mental  ex¬ 
citement  was  such,  that  he  showed  no 
appearance  of  bodily  exhaustion.  He 
then  retired  into  his  own  room,  and, 
according  to  his  invariable  custom, 
wrote  on  the  back  of  the  address  on 
confirmation,  “  Trichinopoly,  April  3, 
1826.”  This  was  his  last  act,  for  im¬ 
mediately  on  taking  off  his  clothes  he 
went  into  a  large  cold  bath,  where  he 
had  bathed  the  two  preceding  mornings, 
but  which  was  now  the  destined  agent 
of  his  removal  to  paradise  !  Half  an 
hour  afterwards,  his  servant,  alarmed  at 
his  long  absence,  entered  the  room,  and 
found  him  a  lifeless  corpse  !  Every 
means  to  restore  animation,  which  hu¬ 
man  skill  or  friendship  could  suggest, 
were  resorted  to,  but  the  vital  spark 
was  extinguished,  and  his  blessed  spirit 
had  then  entered  on  its  career  of  im¬ 
mortality,  and  perhaps  was  at  that 
moment  looking  down  with  fond  pity 
on  the  exertions  of  those  who  would 
fain  have  recalled  it  to  its  earthly  ha¬ 
bitation,  to  endure  again  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  world  it  had  quitted. 
And,  surely,  if  ever  sudden  death  were 
desirable,  it  must  be  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  With  a  heart  full  of  love  to¬ 
wards  God  and  zeal  for  his  service,  and 
of  that  charity  and  good  will  towards 
mankind  which  are  its  certain  accom¬ 
paniments,  having  just  officiated  in  his 
sacred  office,  listened  with  kindness  to 
the  wants  of  his  poor  brethren,  and  de¬ 
tailed  some  of  his  plans  for  their  relief. 
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ho  was  culled  to  receive  his  reward.  He 
had  scarcely  censed  from  glori lying  God 
in  his  mortal  state,  when  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  join  in  that  ungelic  chorus  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  whose  voices 
till  heaven  in  honour  of  their  Maker  and 
Redeemer. 

Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  indeed,  is  the 
servant  who,  when  his  Lord  cometh,  is 
lound  thus  prepared  I 

It  were  a  useless,  and  a  deeply  pain¬ 
ful  task,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
apparent  cause  of  his  death  :  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  disease  had,  unsus¬ 
pected,  been  existing  for  some  time  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
medical  men  in  attendance,  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  his  invaluable 
lite  have  been  very  long  preserved, 
though  the  event  was  undoubtedly  has¬ 
tened  by  the  effects  of  climate,  by  intense 
mental  application  to  those  duties  which 
increased  in  interest  with  every  step  he 
took,  and  was  finally  caused  by  the 
effects  of  cold  on  a  frame  exhausted  by 
heat  and  fatigue.  His  mortal  remains 
were  attended  to  the  grave  with  the 
highest  honours,  and  followed  by  the 
tears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trichinopoly. 
They  rest  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar 
in  St.  John’s  Church. 


SONG. 

BY  DK.  DODDBIDGE. 

Tedious  moments  ' — speed  your  flying : 

Bring  Cordelia  to  my  arms; 

Absent,  all  in  vain.  I’m  trying 
Not  to  languish  for  her  charms. 

Busy  crowds  in  vain  surround  me. 

Brighter  beauties  shine  in  vain ; 

Other  pleasures  but  confound  me  : 

Pleasures  !— but  renew  my  pain. 

What  though  three  whole  years  are  ended, 
Since  the  priest  has  joined  our  hands ! 
Every  rolling  year  has  tended 
Only  to  endear  our  bands, 

’  Let  the  wanton  wit  deride  it  ’ — 

Husband  is  a  charming  name; 

None  can  say,  hut  who  has  tried  it. 

How  enjoyment  feeds  the  flame. 

Wives  our  guardian  angels  are  ! 

Heavenly  charms,  with  virtue  drest, 
Gently  soothe  the  hour  of  care, 

And,  smiling,  spread  the  couch  of  rest. 

Happy  state  !  transporting  treasure  ! 

Circling  maze  of  noble  love  ! 

Where  the  senses’  highest  pleasure 
But  a  meaner  blessing  prove. 

Dear  Cordelia,  hither  flying, 

Fold  thy  husband  in  thy  arms ! 

For  while*  to  lull  iny  heart  I’m  trying. 

The  more  I  languish  for  thy  charms. 

Correspondence  and  Diary,  vol.  iii. 


2Ltfe  anti  jTTanncrs. 


EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

|  A  Polish  Tale,  entitled  Levi  and  Sarah , 
or  the  Jewish  Lovers ,  affords  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  admirable  defence  of  the  Jewish 


character.  The  work  is  translated  from 
the  German,  and  in  a  series  of  Letters  :] 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  curse  against  a  whole  people, 
that  an  unnatural  father,  a  furious  fana¬ 
tic,  like  Jankiel  or  the  other  bigots,  have 
persecuted  thy  friend  the  virtuous  Sarah. 
It  is  neither  just  nor  humane  so  to  ex¬ 
press  yourself.  Believe  me,  among  us 
there  are  honest  and  enlightened  people : 
people  that  sigh  over  the  oppressions 
of  our  Magnates — that  would  'willingly 
make  great  sacrifices  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Talmud  and  the  dismission  of  the 
rabbins,  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that 
the  advancement  of  true  wisdom  could 
be  thereby  assured.  The  crimes  are 
those  of  a  few,  not  of  the  whole.  We 
should  pity,  should  strive  to  turn  them 
from  their  errors,  but  on  no  account 
curse  them.  It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult 
to  indulge  much  hope  of  improvement 
when  we  witness  so  many  cruelties,  so 
much  inhumanity,  and  such  degradation 
among  our  people,  all  springing  up  from 
furious  fanaticism  ;  but  if  we  reflect  in 
what  blindness,  under  what  prejudices, 
they  are  reared,  we  shall  only  wronder 
that  they  are  not  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  we  now  see  them.  You  have  read 
many  severe  remarks  on  our  people  ; 
but  many  of  them  have  been  partial,  and 
many  taunts  and  stigmas  on  our  errors 
and  crimes  might  with  as  much  justice 
be  directed  towards  the  Christians. — 
They  accuse  us  of  idleness,  of  lounging 
about,  of  our  want  of  merit ;  but  we 
may  inquire  if  the  industry  of  the  Poles 
is  such  as  does  them  honour.  Each  one 
of  them  thinks  only  how  he  may  enjoy 
life  with  very  little  care  or  trouble.  The 
great  squander  away  their  money,  which 
is  the  product  of  a  thousand  tears,  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  or  in  introducing  foreign 
follies,  and  bring  up  their  children  abroad 
so  as  to  make  them  strangers  in  their 
native  country.  The  man  who  possesses 
a  few  acres  of  land  is  ashamed  to  use  the 
plough,  and  secure  independence  and 
prosperity  by  improving  his  patrimony  ; 
he  repairs  to  the  cities  to  get  an  office, 
hoping  that  by  a  few  hours’  labour  with 
his  pen  he  may  pass  the  rest  of  his  time 
in  running  about  to  the  theatres,  the 
ball-rooms,  and  the  coffee- houses,  in 
well  blacked  boots  and  a  fashionable 
coat.  The  middle  class  of  people,  who, 
either  by  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  or  by  some 
other  mode,  obtain  a  small  capital,  may 
buy  a  few  fields,  or  establish  a  manufac¬ 
tory  ;  but  they  find  it  much  more  agree¬ 
able  to  pass  their  time  at  the  billiard- 
tables  or  in  the  public  houses,  than  in 
their  business,  and  would  rather  drink 
hard  than  work  hard.  If  we  come  down 
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to  the  handicrafts’,  we  shall  see,  though 
they  are  released  from  the  service  of  the 
national  guard,  that  the  wages  of  the 
tailors,  shoemakers,  smiths,  and  others, 
have  so  much  advanced,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  for  the  journeyman  to  work 
three  days  in  a  week  to  earn  enough 
to  allow  them  to  indulge  in  drunkenness 
the  other  three  days.  This  they  do, 
although  the  work  which  is  bespoken 
stand  still :  they  who  have  bespoken  it 
must  wait,  and  the  workman  gives  him¬ 
self  no  trouble  about  the  matter. 

Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
begin  to  despise  the  soil  on  which  they 
are  planted,  and  repair  to  the  towns  and 
cities.  The  present  rage  for  buildings 
enables  them  to  earn  considerable  wages : 
even  a  bricklayer  can  gain  a  dollar  a- day : 
and  no  one  can  blame  a  workman  for 
being  well  paid.  But  the  work  goes  on 
very  badly  from  the  many  interruptions 
it  meets  by  the  chattering!  joking, 
and  loitering  in  the  market-places.  A 
building  which  might  be  finished  in  a 
few  weeks  is  kept  on  hand  many  months, 
and  houses  that  should  last  for  centuries 
often  tumble  down  before  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  finished. 

W e  are  taunted  with  a  disposition  to 
cheating,  which  indeed  we  are  taught 
by  the  Talmud.  We  cannot  deny  this  ; 
but  are  the  Christians,  whose  religion  is 
more  pure  and  more  humane,  always 
better  than  we  ?  An  instance  may  be 
given  of  the  immorality  of  even  the 
females,  which  will  serve  to  show  how 
far  this  disposition  has  proceeded.  I 
would  give  a  hundred  dollars  to  any  one 
who  can  buy  from  a  milk-woman  <a  quart 
of  milk  that  has  no  water  in  it,  or  a  basin 
of  cream  that  is  not  mixed  up  with  grits, 
flour,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Thus,  bad 
morals,  a  desire  for  petty  gains,  and 
avoiding  hard  work,  are  not  wholly  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  Israelites.  Idleness, 
and  attempts  to  display  an  appearance 
above  their  condition,  are  to  be  seen 
afirong  others  as  well  as  with  us.  The 
wives  of  the  handicrafts,  instead  of  being 
distinguished  as  good  domestic  mothers 
and  wives,  are  dressed  out  in  silks  and 
satins,  whilst  their  daughters  are  taught 
to  trill  Italian  airs.  The  faults  of 
others,  however,  in  no  way  justify  ours. 
We  condemn  not ;  but  let  us  strive  each 
one  to  forsake  his  own  misdeeds,  with 
the  assurance,  that  notwithstanding  our 
ignorance  and  depression,  we  shall  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  improvement  of  our  condi¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  pure  flame  of  virtue  is  by 
no  means  wholly  extinguished  in  the 
hearts  of  Israel.  Let  our  brethren 
compassionate  the  sorrows  of  their 
neighbours,  let  them  be  grateful  to  their 


benefactors,  and  obedient  to  those  in 
authority.  Clear  away  their  prejudices, 
and  they  will  not  be  the  last  in  any  ho¬ 
nourable  pursuit. 

National  Theatricals . — [The  follow¬ 
ing  will  hold  good  elsewhere  than  in 
Germany  :] 

It  is  a  pity  that  fashion  should,  by 
preferring  the  miserable  performances 
of  foreign  countries,  prevent  our  own 
national  theatre  from  attaining  some  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  It  is  a  shame  to  see 
our  boxes  empty,  and  those  of  the  French 
theatre  overflowing.  Whenever  any  new 
piece  is  brought  out,  there  is  quite  a 
rage  amongst  us  to  be  able  to  say  that 
wre  have  been  to  see  it.  The  multitude 
prefer  decorations,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  angels  floating  in  the 
clouds,  to  the  most  exquisite  poetry  : 
and  so  it  is  likely  to  continue,  unless 
what  is  called  “the  good  company'’  set 
a  different  example.  “  I  have  heard, 
said  Fadowicz,  “  that  all  kind  of  non¬ 
sense  is  to  be  seen  at  our  theatres,  just 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  times  when 
the  Polish  magnates  were  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  king,  and  that  all 
their  efforts  are  directed  to  catch  the 
populace  by  pompous  advertisements, 
which  make  all  avoid  them  and  repair  to 
the  French  house.”  “  Some  go  there,” 
said  Edmund,  “  and  I  am  sorry  I  must 
allow  it,  because  they  understand  French 
better  than  Polish  ;  and  others  go  to  see 
them  and  admire  their  nodding  plumes 
in  the  crowfled  boxes,  and  to  follow 
them  in  applauding  a  blockhead  whom 
they  take  for  some  hero,  or  perhaps 
for  Sigismund  Augustus.  ”  “  This 

shows,  however, ’’  said  Fadowicz,  “that 
there  is  not  patriotism  enough  to  fill  the 
Polish  theatre.” — Levi  and  Sarah . 


Changes  in  France. — One  of  two 
things  must  happen  : — Charles  X.  will 
obtain  a  much  greater  share  of  pow'er — 
or  the  people  will  usurp  the  sovereignty, 
and  either  overturn  the  throne  by  sheer 
force,  as  they  did  before,  or  reduce  the 
wearer  of  the  crown  to  a  sort  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  their  democracy.  There  is  no 
longer  any  intermediate  class  between 
these  twro  estates  ;  and  one  or  the  other, 
it  seems  manifest,  must,  ere  long,  gain 
the  clear  ascendancy. 

It  will  be  asked,  why  need  we  care 
what  France  does  ?  Why  not  let  her  do 
as  she  pleases  ?  What  have  we  to  do 
with  her  institutions  as  a  nation,  more 
than  wre  have  with  the  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  our  next  door  neighbour  in  the 
street  ?  The  answer  to  this,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is  but  too  ready.  If  our  neigh- 
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bour  merely  beats)  his  wife  and  children, 
and  regulates  his  personal  concerns  in 
the  worst  way  possible,  we  have  no  right 
to  complain  ;  but  if  he  gets  intoxicated, 
and  flings  about  firebrands,  so  ns  not  only 
to  set  his  own  house  on  fire,  but  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
parish,  we  are  compelled,  in  spite  of  our 
love  of  quiet,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
his  proceedings. 

If  the  French  could  be  circumscribed 
by  a  great  Chinese  wall,  within  which 
they  might  cut  one  another’s  throats, 
and  experiment  to  their  hearts’  content 
on  irreligion  and  democracy,  it  would 
signify  less  to  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  But  when  the  amplest  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  no  commotion  of  any 
extent  in  France  ever  fails  to  embroil  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  when  we  know 
that  there  are  innumerable  objects  of 
ambition,  of  aggrandisement,  and  of  na¬ 
tional  revenge,  all  at  this  hour  conspir¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  population  to  fresh  wars,  we 
cannot  possibly  view  their  present  un¬ 
settled  state  without  the  deepest  anxiety. 

We  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that,  unless  the  existing  government 
adopts,  and  succeeds  in  carrying  into 
effect,  some  very  decisive  measure  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year — there 
will  ensue  another  burst  of  convulsion  ; 
— and  Napoleon  has  left  no  saying  of 
more  indisputable  truth  behind  him, 
than  that  “  a  revolution  in  France  is  a 
revolution  in  Europe.” — Quart.  Revieiv. 

Duty  on  Plate. — The  rate  of  duty 
upon  silver  wrought  plate  in  1804  was 
1  s.  3 cl.  upon  gold  1 6s-.  per  ounce;  it 
was  afterwards  raised  to  Is.  6d.  upon 
silver,  and  to  17s  upon  gold.  But  what 
has  been  the  net  produce  of  the  duty  ? 
It  has  risen  from  less  than  5,000/.  in 
1804,  to  upwards  of  105,000/.  in  1828  ; 
a  rise  more  than  twenty-fold,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  greatly  diminished  supply 
from  the  mines,  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
creasing  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  this 
augmented  consumption  shows  how 
large  a  portion  of  gold  and  silver  is  an¬ 
nually  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  coin 
to  those  of  ornament  and  luxury. — Ibid. 

a  sixecurist’s  ladder. 

(From  “  the  English  at  Home .’’) 
Bex  Helsham  was  “  as  wild  a  youth” 
— my  spirits  rise,  even  to  jesting,  at  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name — “  as  ever 
graced  a  college  story.”  He  was  coun¬ 
try-bred,  and  came  from  some  of  the 
barbarian  Patagonian  wildernesses  of  his 
native  country— a  blood  of  the  most  dar¬ 
ing,  and  a  fclloiv  of  the  most  amiable 


temper  ; — good-natured,  frank,  honest. 
None  ever  suspected  him  of  talents, 
save  lor  the  row  or  the  boozing-match  : 
so  much  tor  our  penetrution.  For  it 
seemed,  as  afterwards  turned  out,  that 
within  that  rude  block  was  the  statue  of 
an  accomplished  and  useful  senator  ;  and 
that  it  wanted  but  an  influential  artist  to 
excavate  and  polish  a  politician  from 
the  pith  of  that  mere  quarry  produce. 

To  change  my  metaphor  : — it  is  the 
vilest  substance  in  nature  that  we  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  root  of  grain  or  tree,'  in  or¬ 
der  to  raise  both  to  their  full  maturity 
and  perfection.  So  did  fate  act  with 
respect  to  Ben  Helsham  ;  for  it  was 
from  a  very  vile,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
youth  anil  reckless  character  of  the 
party,  a  disreputable  adventure,  that 
sprang  the  future  grandeur  of  Mr.  1 1  el- 
sham. 

The  adventure  that  I  have  thus  me¬ 
taphorically  hidden  and  adorned  like  the 
first  letter  of  some  famous  old  copyist’s 
first  page,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  wager, — a  wTager,  as  to  whether 
he,  Ben  Helsham,  would  drink  a  certain 
quantity  of  raw  spirits,  or  would  not  do 
so.  The  exact  measure  I  forget ;  but  it 
was  a  respectable  one,  in  order  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  doubt  and  wonder  in 
those  boozing  days.  The  undaunted  Ben 
seized  the  brimming  goblet  of  aqua  vitce , 
and  quaffed  it  at  a  draught.  A  moment 
he  looked  round  to  enjoy  his  triumph, 
and  straight  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
Plutarch  hath  few  anecdotes  of  ancient 
heroism  to  match  this  “  modern  in¬ 
stance;”  and  Ben  certainly  must  have 
been  a  personage  highly  cared  for  by 
fate,  to  whom  such  a  circumstance  prov¬ 
ed,  not  the  close,  but  the  commencement 
of  a  glorious  career. 

Solomon  Richards  was  the  chirurgeon 
summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  lifeless 
Helsham,  and  Solomon  was  a  fellow  well 
worthy  of  a  paragraph  himself. 

The  surgeon  in  question  applied  no 
common  remedy  to  the  resuscitation  of 
Helsham,  no  common  remedy  could  suit 
him.  He  was  past  recovery  by  common 
means.  The  stomach-pump,  perhaps, 
flourished  not  in  those  days  ;  but  nos¬ 
trums,  no  doubt,  of  similar  effect,  had 
been  administered.  They  had  been 
foiled  by  the  potency  of  the  draught. 
This  oppressed  the  senses,  smothered, 
and  threatened  to  extinguish  and  suspend 
their  functions.  To  keep  the  spark  of 
life  in  was  the  mediciner’s  object ;  and 
this  he  effected  by  means  of  that  unpro¬ 
fessional  instrument  a  poker.  This,  or 
these,  heated  red-hot,  (so  went  the  tale,) 
he  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  back 
of  the  leg,  from  calf  to  ankle,  drilling 
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the  flesh,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  most 
unseemly  fashion,  and  marring  and 
maiming  two  sturdy  specimens  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  work.  The  horrid  remedy  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Helsham  was  preserved  from 
falling  deeper  than  slumber,  and  he 
awoke  alive,  as  he  himself  needlessly 
observed,  with  a  dreadful  head-ache,  and 
most  cursedly  ashamed.  The  University 
expelled  him  ;  his  domestic  friends  dis¬ 
owned,  and  even  convivial  companions 
turned  from,  one  who  so  far  outdid  them 
in  their  path  of  pride. 

As  soon  as  Ben  had  quite  recovered 
his  senses,  he  leaped  from  the  inhospita¬ 
ble  shore  of  his  native  country,  and  di¬ 
ved  into  the  great  deeps  of  the  world 
in  search  of  fortune.  Let  me  not  fol¬ 
low  too  closely  his  strugglings,  or  his 
course.  The  latter  was  marked  with 
fidelity  and  private  honour.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  when  we  beheld  his  head 
once  more  above  water,  and  conspicuous 
to  us  and  fame,  it  pressed  the  shoulders 
of  a  member  of  the  senate.  A  more 
useful,  or  more  considered  member,  sat 
not  therein.  We  admired,  and  wondered 
“  how  the  devil  he  got  there  ?” — “  If 
the  thing  can  be  done  without  talents, 
how  much  more  easily  might  it  be  done 
with  ?■”  whispered  Vanity  to  itself,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  modern  world, 
and  of  the  Metternich  school  of  that 
day’s  toryism,  which  hated  talents  even 
upon  its  own  benches. 

Let  us  dismiss  Benjamin  Helsham 
first.  Being  a  senator,  it  behoved  him 
to  be  a  placeman.  He  hinted  as  much  ; 
— his  allowance  was  but  a  trifle.  u  There 
is  no  vacancy,’’  was  hinted.  u  Make 
one,”  was  Ben’s  bold  reply.  <(  Impos¬ 
sible  !’’  was  replied.  “  Then  if  you 
can’t  make  a  new  vacancy,  allow  me  to 
create  a  new  place.”  “  Oh,  by  all 
means,”  was  conceded  by  a  laugh,  that 
bespoke  it  a  jest.  It  was  no  jest  to 
Ben  :  for  he  created  the  place,  and  tack¬ 
ed  to  it  the  salary,  moreover.  You’ll 
find  it  in  the  Red  Book. 


‘Natural  f^tstotg. 

Abridged  'principally  from  the  last  Nos. 
of  the  Gardeners ’  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Magazines . 

Sago. — The  Japanese  have  a  plant 
called  the  Cycas  revoluta ,  of  which  they 
eat  the  fruits,  and  extract  from  the  trunk 
a  kind  of  sago,  which  is  highly  esteem¬ 
ed,  especially  by  people  of  rank.  On 
this  account  the  plant  is  forbidden  to  be 
exported.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the 
pith  satisfies  the  hunger  of  a  soldier  in 
the  time  of  war. 


Poison  Tree. — In  Madagascar  is  a 
tree  which  produces  a  hard  veined  wood, 
fit  for  cabinet-work  and  inlaying ;  and  a 
fruit,  the  kernel  of  which  is  rather 
larger  than  the  almond,  and  so  power¬ 
ful  a  poison  that  one  kernel  would  de¬ 
stroy  above  twenty  persons.  In  Mada¬ 
gascar  this  poison  is  used  as  an  ordeal ; 
and  the  priests,  who  at  the  same  time 
are  the  physicians,  administer  it  to  the 
victims,  not  doubting  its  power  of  re¬ 
vealing  guilt  or  clearing  innocence. 

Scarlet. — Such  is  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scarlet  of  the  Zinnia  violacea,  that  no 
mixture  of  the  most  vivid  colour  will 
match  it  by  many  degrees. 

Umbrella  Hat. — In  French  Guiana  is 
a  plant  which  the  country  people  manu¬ 
facture  into  broad-brimmed  hats,  which 
act  as  umbrellas,  keeping  off  both  the 
sun  and  rain  ;  they  also  use  the  shoots 
as  cord. 

Cassias — in  their  native  places,  are 
often  among  the  most  beautiful  bushes 
of  the  forest,  covered  with  myriads  of 
flowers  of  the  richest  yellow,  and 
scarcely  inferior  in  the  gracefulness  of 
their  foliage  to  the  mimosa  itself. 

Nut  Galls — are  produced  on  the 
young  branches  of  a  species  of  oak, 
abundantly  scattered  throughout  all  Asia 
Minor,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Persia,  from  the  puncture  of  a  small 
hymenopterous  insect,  which  with  its 
curious  spiral  sting,  deposits  its  egg. 
In  a  few  hours  the  cellular  tissue  swells, 
a  tumour  is  produced,  and  the  egg  be¬ 
comes  inclosed  in  a  fleshy  chamber, 
which  not  only  serves  for  shelter  and 
defence,  but  also  for  food  ;  the  larva 
feeding  upon  its  interior,  and  there  un¬ 
dergoing  its  metamorphosis.  The  oak 
apple  is  an  excrescence  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture,  though  effected  by  a  different 
species  of  insect. 

Figs. — The  medicinal  use  of  figs  is  of 
great  antiquity.  The  first  cataplasm  on 
record  is  that  which  was  used  by  Heze- 
kiah,  who  lived  260  years  before  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  “  And  Isaiah  said,  Take  a 
lump  of  figs,  and  they  took  it  and  laid  it 
on  the  boil;  and  he  recovered.” 

Bergamot  Pear.— According  to  Swit¬ 
zer,  the  autumn  Bergamot  pear  was 
brought  over  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  form¬ 
ed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  gardens 
of  Alcinous.  The  name,  it  is  said,  is 
not  derived  from  Bergamo  in  Italy,  as 
many  have  believed,  but  from  the  Turk¬ 
ish  words  beg  or  bey ,  a  prince,  and  ar- 
mond  a  pear.  As  its  name  is  Turkish, 
it  is  inferred  that  this  species  of  pear 
must  have  come  from  Turkey. 
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Hyacinths. — On  the  road  from  Ley¬ 
den  to  Haarlem,  may  be  seen  upwards 
oi  one  hundred  acres  of  hyacinths  in 
bloom. 

The  Milk  Tree—  of  Demerara  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  genus  from  the  Cow  Tree  of 
Humboldt.  A  specimen  of  the  milk  has 
been  received  from  Guiana.  We  very 
much  doubt,  (observes  the  editor  of  the 
Gardeners ’  Magazine),  the  probability 
of  acclimating  trees  from  that  part  of  the 
world  in  Britain;  but  when  once  known, 
they  may  become  of  immense  import¬ 
ance  to  the  cottagers  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  of  many  countries.  It  thus 
appears  difficult  lor  a  man  to  conceive 
what  there  may  yet  be  in  store  for  him 
in  unexplored  regions.  Whatever  tree 
will  grow  in  Guiana,  will  grow  on  at 
least  one  fourth  part  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  :  here,  then,  is  the  prospect  of  a 
new  source  ot  one  ot  the  most  agreeable 
and  nutritious  substances  in  use  as  food, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human 
race. 

Shamrock  of  Ireland. — An  ingenious 
naturalist  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  original  plant  was  not  the  white 
clover  which  is  now  employed  as  the 
national  emblem.  He  conceived  it  should 
be  something  familiar  to  the  people,  and 
familiar  too  when  the  national  feast  is 
celebrated.  Thus,  the  Welsh  have 
given  the  leek  to  St.  David,  being  a  fa¬ 
vourite  oleraceous  herb,  and  the  only 
green  thing  they  could  find  on  March. 
The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
feast  is  in  autumn,  have  adopted  the 
thistle.  The  white  clover  is  not  fully 
expanded  on  St.  Patrick’s  day,  and  wild 
specimens  of  it  could  hardly  be  obtained 
at  this  season.  Besides,  it  was  certainly 
a  plant  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  Ire¬ 
land  during  its  early  history,  having 
been  introduced  into  that  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
made  common  by  cultivation.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  old  authors  also  proves  that  the 
shamrock  was  eaten  by  the  Irish  ;  and 
one  who  went  over  to  Ireland  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  says  it  was  eaten,  and 
was  a  sour  plant.  The  name,  also,  of 
shamrock  sis  common  to  several  trefoils 
both  in  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  languages. 
Now  clover  could  not  have  been  eaten, 
and  it  is  not  sour.  Taking,  therefore, 
all  the  conditions  requisite,  they  are 
only  found  in  the  wood-sorrel,  which  is 
an  early  spring  plant,  is  abundant  in  Ire¬ 
land,  is  a  trefoil ;  it  is  called  shamrog  by 
the  old  herbalists,  and  it  is  sour ;  whilst 
its  beauty  might  entitle  it  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  national  emblem.  The 
substitution  of  one  for  the  other  has 


been  occasioned  by  cultivation,  which 
made  the  wood-sorrel  less  plentiful,  and 
the  Dutch  clover  abundant. — Phil. Mag. 

Cows. — In  the  cow-houses  at  Haar¬ 
lem,  the  cow  is  fastened  by  two  ropes, 
one  proceeding  from  each  side  through 
a  ring  in  a  post,  and  with  a  weight  at 
the  end  ;  the  two  weights  tending  to 
keep  the  cow  in  the  middle  of  the  stall. 
The  points  of  the  cows’  tails  are  all 
tied  to  the  ceiling  or  roof,  to  prevent 
them  from  dropping  into  the  gutter 
when  the  cow  lies  down,  or  from  whisk¬ 
ing  about  during  the  operation  of  milk¬ 
ing.  They  are  combed,  brushed,  and 
kept  covered  with  a  cloth  during  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  spring,  when  they  are  first 
allowed  to  go  out  and  graze,  they  are 
clothed  with  a  sheet  till  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  decidedly  warm. 

Fish  swalloiving  stones. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  has  in  his  possession  a  stone 
weighing  4|  oz.  taken  out  of  the 
stomach  of  a  pike,  caught  at  Coomb 
Abbey.  The  fish  weighed  about  3£  lb. 
and  being  in  good  condition,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  incommoded  by  this  internal 
encumbrance.  The  stone,  he  observes, 
is  not  a  concretion  formed  by  accident  or 
disease,  such  as  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  cows,  &c. ;  but  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pebble,  of  a  somewhat  flat,  round¬ 
ed  shape,  bearing  the  appearance  of 
having  been  broken  on  two  of  its  sides. 

Fecundity  of  Insects  and  Fishes. — 
A  single  plant-louse  may  be  the  living 
progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descend¬ 
ants,  and  the  queen  of  the  warrior  white 
ants  produces  31,536,000  eggs  in  one 
year.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  ani¬ 
mated  nature,  infusion  animalculae  are 
the  most  numerous  ;  next  are  worms, 
insects,  or  fishes  ;  amphibia  and  ser¬ 
pents,  birds,  quadrupeds  ;  and  last  is 
man.  How  prodigious  is  the  difference 
between  fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  in¬ 
sects,  and  worms.  A  scorpion  will  pro¬ 
duce  65  young ;  a  common  fly  will  lay 
144  eggs;  a  leech  150;  and  a  spider 
170.  A  female  moth  will  produce  1,100 
A  gall  insect  has  laid  5,000  eggs  ;  a 
shrimp  6,000  ;  and  10,000  have  been 
found  in  an  ascarides.  Twelve  thousand 
eggs  have  been  found  in  a  lobster,  and 
in  another  above  21,000.  An  insect  very 
like  an  ant,  has  produced  HO, 000  in  a 
single  day;  and  Leuwenhoeck  computes 
four  millions  in  a  crab.  Above  36,000 
eggs  have  been  counted  in  a  herrirm  • 
38,000  in  a  smelt ;  1,000,000  in  a  sole  • 
1,130,000  in  a  roach;  3,000,000  in  a 
species  of  sturgeon;  342,000  in  a  carp  • 
383,000  in  a  tench  ;  546,000  in  a  mack- 
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erel ;  992,000  in  a  perch ;  and  1,357,000 
in  a  flounder.  The  cod,  however,  has 
been  computed  to  produce  more  than 
3,686,000  egg s  ;  another  9,000,000  ; 
and  a  third  9,444,000.  Here,  then,  are 
eleven  fishes,  which  probably,  in  the 
course  of  one  season,  will  produce  above 
thirteen  millions  of  eggs  ! — Lib.  Ent. 
Knowledge. 

Blow  Fly. — The  checkered  blow-fly 
carries  its  larvae  in  a  pouch  resembling 
a  watch-spring,  or  roll  of  ribbon.  About 
20,000  young  have  been  computed  in 
one  of  these  coils,  so  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  countless  swarms  which 
appear,  as  if  by  magic,  upon  a  joint  of 
meat  during  hot  weather. — Ibid. 

The  Microscope. — Mr.  Thomas  Car¬ 
penter  has  exhibited  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  of  the  young  of  the  newt,  in 
the  projecting  fringes,  which  are  found 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  near  its  head, 
and  before  its  legs  are  formed ;  the  blood 
circulating  most  briskly  throughout  all 
their  ramifications,  and  being  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  under  a  moderately  magni- 
f3ring  power,  on  account  of  the  great 
transparency  of  the  skin  covering  those 
fringes.  “  We  cannot,”  observes  the 
writer,  “  too  strongly  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  present  time,  when  only  the 
young  of  the  newt  are  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance. ’’ 

Indian  Rubber. — Dr.  Mitchell  has  ex¬ 
tended  a  bag,  or  bottle,  of  caoutchouc, 
or  Indian  rubber,  which  was  about  the 
size  of  an  English  walnut,  and  which 
weighed  3^  drams,  until  its  diameters 
were  enlarged  to  15  and  13 J  inches  re¬ 
spectively.  Larger  bottles  have  been 
made  to  attain  a  diameter  of  six  feet. 
One  of  these,  when  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  escaped,  and  was  found  130  miles 
from  the  city  !  Balloons,  so  formed, 
have  been  exhibited  before  the  different 
classes  attending  chemical  lectures  in 
Philadelphia. —  Gill’s  Repository. 

Frogs. — A  single  frog  spawns  about 
1,300  eggs  :  were  it  not  for  their  nume¬ 
rous  enemies,  and  their  not  being  fit  to 
propagate  till  they  are  three  years  old, 
the  country  would  soon  be  overrun  with 
these  reptiles. 

Dispersion  of  Seeds - Some  plants 

discharge  their  seeds  :  thus,  a  certain 
fungus  has  the  property  of  ejecting  its 
seeds  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  and 
with  a  loud  cracking  noise  ;  and  yet  it  is 
no  bigger  than  a  pin’s  head  ! 

Obstinate  Enemy.  —  A  caterpillar, 
called  the  old  gentlewoman ,  is  so  de¬ 


structive  to  cabbages  in  Germany,  that 
the  gardeners  gather  whole  baskets  full 
and  bury  them  ;  but,  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  they  might  as  well  endeavour 
to  kill  a  crab'  by  covering  it  with  sea¬ 
water,  for  it  is  natural  for  them  to  bur¬ 
row  under  ground  when  they  change  into 
chrysalides. 

Earwigs.  —  Upon  the  incontestable 
statements  of  two  distinguished  ob¬ 
servers  of  insects,  Frisch  and  De  Geer, 
the  female  of  the  common  earwig  sits 
upon  her  eggs.  This  circumstance, 
however,  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  other  naturalists,  though  her 
attention  to  her  young  ones  is  often 
witnessed. 

'Fop ages  anh  Crabebs. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

( Webster’s  Travels.) 

Fontainbleau. — The  outside  of  the 
palace  at  Fontainbleau  is  very  unpro¬ 
mising,  but  the  apartments  are  more; 
splendid  than  those  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  newest  and  most  elegant  part  of 
the  palace  was  occupied  by  the  late 
Pope  Pius  during  his  confinement.  A. 
suite  of  seven  such  rooms  could  not  dis¬ 
grace  even  the  lord  of  the  Vatican,  were 
a  palace  the  less  a  prison  by  its  struc¬ 
ture,  tapestries,  and  gilding.  One  of  the 
rooms  looks  out  on  the  gardens,  and  on 
a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  comes 
close  to  the  wall;  and  it  appears  that 
the  principal  occupation  of  his  holiness 
was  to  sit  at  one  of  the  windows  of  this 
room,  and  feed  and  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  multitudinous  carp,  with 
which  the  basin  is  thronged.  During  a 
confinement  of  twenty-two  months,  he 
only  once  walked  out  into  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  gardens  which  he  daily  had  beneath 
his  view,  deeming  the  pleasure  of  such 
a  promenade  outbalanced  by  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  a  guard.  It  is  a  somewhat 
singular  instance  of  retribution,  that 
Napoleon  should,  in  his  turn,  have  been 
placed  in  precisely  similar  circumstances 
at  St.  Helena,  where  he  confined  him¬ 
self  within  the  inclosure  at  Longwood, 
from  the  very  ideas  of  dignity  which  he 
had  probably  ridiculed  in  the  father  of 
the  faithful. 

But  the  great  curiosity  at  Fontain¬ 
bleau  is  the  abdication  table.  This  im¬ 
mortal  piece  of  mahogany  is  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  supported  on  a  single  post  in  the 
centre.  The  following  inscription  is  on 
a  plate,  mortised  in  the  post : — “  Le 
cinq  Avril,  dix-huit  cent  quatorze,  Na¬ 
poleon  Buonaparte  signa  son  abdication 
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s\n  cette  table  clans  le  cabinet  de  travail 
clu  Roi,  le  2eme  npres  la  chaxnbre  a 
coucher  a  Fontainbleau.”  A  seal  is 
placed  on  the  table  itself,  which  still 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room  here 
mentioned.  It  is  said  to  be  cut  and 
marked  by  the  penknife  of  the  exaspe¬ 
rated  emperor — -and  one  murk  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  which  may  have  been  so  pro¬ 
duced.  From  the  foot  of  the  table, 
formed  of  some  common  wood,  part  of 
the  black  paint  is  also  rubbed  off,  mid 
you  are  told  that  this  is  the  effect  of  a 
tremendous  kick  inflicted  by  Napoleon 
after  his  abdication. 

Hrilliain  Tell. — We  passed  the  Devil’s 
Bridge — and  saw  Altorf  and  the  two 
fountains — one,  where  Tell  stood,  the 
other  where  his  son  was  placed,  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  paces. 
The  statue  of  Tell  and  his  son  are  at 
one,  and  that  of  Tell  at  the  other. 
There  is  an  old  tower,  with  paintings  of 
Tell,  <fcc.  At  Fluelen  we  took  boat, 
and  saw  Tell’s  far-famed  chapel,  where 
he  escaped  from  the  boat.  Here  were 
several  rude  frescoes,  representing 
events  in  the  history  of  Switzerland. 
On  the  other  side  is  Rutli,  where  the 
three  Swiss  conspired.  On  a  green,  at 
the  foot  of  precipitous  rocks,  are  a 
small  house,  and  three  fountains  • — • 
Furst’s,  Tell’s,  and  Arnold’s.  The 
three  present  at  the  first  meeting,  were 
Stautfacher,  Furst,  and  Arnold  :  at  the 
second  meeting  there  were  seven,  and 
among  them  Tell. 

Royal  Relies. — At  the  Hague,  are 
shown  the  shirt  worn  by  William  III. 
when  he  fell  from  his  horse,  before  his 
death,  and  the  clothes  which  William  I. 
had  on,  when  he  was  assassinated  at 
Delft,  which  are  coarse  in  appearance, 
probably  from  age.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  doublet ;  and  two  of  the  three 
bullets  are  shown,  together  with  the 
pistols,  a  brace  of  long  narrow-bar¬ 
relled  instruments,  the  dog-heads  of 
which  strike  the  reverse  of  the  present 
way.  One  of  them,  loaded  with  three 
balls,  was  that  employed  by  the  as¬ 
sassin. 

Game  of  Kolf. — A  game  called  kolf  is 
much  played  at  Rotterdam.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  our  golf,  and  is  played  under 
cover.  The  room  which  I  saw  was 
eighty  feet  by  twenty,  and  there  are  at 
least  thirty  similar  to  it  in  or  about 
Rotterdam.  At  about  ten  feet  from 
each  end  of  the  room  is  a  pillar  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  players 
are  furnished  with  balls,  hard-stuffed 
with  hair,  and  clubs,  in  shape  something 
like  a  golf  club,  but  much  heavier,  the 


head  being  larger,  and  of  brass,  or  iron. 
Placing  the  ball  near  to  one  of  these 
pillars,  the  object  is  first  to  hit  the  other, 
or  to  go  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  hit  it 
the  next  time.  It  must  be  an  excellent 
game,  requiring  great  force,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  interest  the  parties  much. 
There  are  never  more  than  three  balls 
on  the  floor — if  two  or  three  play,  each 
has  a  ball — if  four  or  six,  there  is  a  ball 
to  each  pair.  A  great  deal  of  play  and 
management  is  evidently  required  in  this 
game,  which  may  be  called  a  union  of 
billiards  and  golf.  The  rooms  are  at¬ 
tached  to  coffee-houses,  where  every 
kind  of  refreshment  may  be  procured. 

Dutch  JVondcr. — Among  many  sto¬ 
ries,  there  is  one,  rather  singular,  yet  very 
generally  believed,  of  an  event,  said  to 
have  occurred  at  the  great  inundation  of 
Dort,  in  1420,  which  in  one  night  de¬ 
stroyed  seventy-two  villages,  some  of 
which,  or  their  sites,  are  now  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  below  water.  One 
hundred  thousand  people  perished  ;  but 
the  wonder  is  the  preservation  of  a  child, 
six  months  old,  who  happened  to  be 
asleep  in  a  cradle,  in  common  wdth  an 
aged  cat,  which  latter  had  the  sagacity 
to  poise  the  vessel,  by  running  to  the 
side  opposite  to  that  to  which  it  inclined, 
and,  persevering  in  this  sailor- like  con¬ 
duct  for  some  days,  the  quadruped  pilot 
saved  herself  and  the  child,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  all  who  heard  the  history  ! 

Curious  Fete. — Amongst  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  a  fete  given  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  is  the  following  proces¬ 
sion  : — 

At  two  o’clock,  the  theatre  was  open¬ 
ed  to  the  people,  gratis.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  a  procession,  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  national  kind,  called  “  Homgang,” 
took  place.  It  exhibits  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Belgium,  who,  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  traditions,  are  represented  to  have 
been  enormous  giants.  Attended  by 
half  the  inhabitants,  this  procession 
passed,  according  to  the  order  set  forth 
in  a  printed  programme,  along  the 
principal  streets,  and,  amongst  others, 
went  round  the  Place  Royale,  wrhence  it 
filed  off  towards  the  palace.  For  a 
popular  Guy  Fawkes  kind  of  Exhibition, 
it  wras  truly  splendid.  The  order  of  this 
most  fantastic  show  was  as  follows  : — 

First,  after  the  military,  who  were 
interspersed  throughout  the  procession, 
in  order  to  clear  and  keep  the  way,  came 
the  giants,  the  traditional  forefathers  of 
the  Belgians.  A  young  giantess  led 
the  way,  considerably  overtopping  the 
multitude.  She  was  followed  at  some 
distance,  by  a  lady  about  fourteen  feet 
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high,  in  an  immense  modern  bonnet, 
lace  shawl,  and  sky  blue  dress.  The 
next  gigantic  figure  was  a  gentleman  of 
sixteen  feet,  who  marched  with  great 
majesty,  regarding  the  people  on  either 
side  at  every  step  of  his  progress.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  powdered  wig,  and 
plain  blue  suit.  Behind  him  appeared 
two  dames  of  similar  dimensions,  who 
again  were  followed  by  a  man  of  still 
larger,  dressed  in  an  embroidered  an¬ 
tique  coat,  and  a  full-bottomed  wig. 
This  giant  completed  the  first  part  of 
the  company.  Each  giant  and  giantess 
was  provided  with  two  sets  of  legs,  one 
for  walking,  and  another,  somewhat 
shorter,  for  resting,  which  latter  were 
in  requisition  every  few  steps.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  procession  was  very 
splendid,  and  was  led  by  a  long  orna¬ 
mented  chariot,  and  four  horses,  filled 
by  eighteen  musicians.  Next  appeared, 
astride  a  furious-looking  lion,  a  little 
imp,  or  cupid,  who  kept  up  a  constant 
kissing  of  hands  to  the  multitude.  Then 
came,  at  some  distance,  a  carriage  and 
six,  highly  gilded,  filled  with  children, 
half  naked,  and  wearing  sandals.  Some 
of  them  had  on  small  black  caps,  others 
garlands  of  flowers. 

A  child  riding  a  crocodile. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

A  chariot  and  six,  equally  splendid 
with  the  former,  and  also  filled  with 
children,  the  two  in  front  bestriding  grif¬ 
fins. 

A  child  on  a  mermaid. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

A  child  on  a  gigantic  swan. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

A  carriage  of  clouds,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  filled  with  black  children,  the 
two  in  front  bestriding  golden  griffins. 

A  child  on  a  dolphin. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

A  child  on  a  tiger. 

A  child  on  an  eagle. 

And,  bringing  up  the  whole,  was  a 
chariot  of  clouds,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  filled  with  children,  each  of  whom 
was  black,  and  held  up  a  large  ham¬ 
mer.  , 

THE  CRIMEA  AND  TURKEY. 

Greek  * Marriage  and  Baptism. — A 
temporary  altar  was  raised,  on  the  right 
of  which  were  the  men,  and  on  the  left 
the  women.  The  bride  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  both  wore  crowns.  The  bride 
was  dressed  as  a  girl — her  head  without 
cap  or  kerchief,  her  hair  hanging  down 
behind  in  a  long  plaited  tail,  and  flowers 
over  her  forehead.  Both  bride  and 
bridegroom  held  a  candle.  The  priest 
presented  a  tumbler  of  wine  to  the 


lady,  which  she,  crossing  herself,  tasted, 
and  handed  to  her  future  lord.  This 
was  repeated  thrice,  and  the  last  time 
the  bridegroom  emptied  the  glass.  The 
priest  then  tied  the  left  hand  of  the  man 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  woman,  and  led 
them  thrice  round  the  altar,  stopping 
each  time,  and  the  people  chanting.  He 
then  took  off  the  crowns,  which  they 
kissed,  and  the  husband  having  thrice 
embraced  his  wife,  the  ceremony  was 
finished.  The  bride  now,  accompanied 
by  all  the  females,  retired  into  a  corner, 
where  she  put  on  the  dress  of  a  married 
woman — her  hair  was  bound  up,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  worn  only  by  the  married,  tied 
over  it,  and  the  whole  habiliment 
changed.  In  the  mean-time,  the  bride¬ 
groom  stood  smiling  and  looking  as  if 
he  knew  not  how  to  look.  He  then  re¬ 
ceived  a  carved  and  gilded  picture  of  the 
nativity,  holding  which  before  him,  and 
attended  by  his  wife,  he  set  out,  the 
spectators  following  in  his  train. 

As  these  temporarily  happy  people 
left  the  church,  a  more  experienced 
couple  entered,  bearing  a  pledge  of  their 
affection  to  the  baptismal  font.  The 
child  was  naked,  and  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 
After  a  repetition  of  prayer,  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  of  the  name,  the  priest  holds 
the  child,  and,  uncovering  it,  anoints  it 
with  oil,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
the  brow,  on  each  of  the  eyes,  the  nose, 
mouth,  chin,  ears,  elbows,  hands,  sides, 
knees,  back,  and  feet.  He  then  takes 
the  infant  and  dips  it  over  head  and  ears 
thrice  in  the  font.  After  this,  he  again 
anoints  the  child  all  over,  the  first 
anointing  taking  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  mother,  the  second  in  those  of  the 
father.  He  then  washes  all  the  anointed 
parts  with  a  sponge,  and  clips  four 
locks  from  the  head  of  the  child  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  These  the  mother 
presses  together  in  wax,  and  a  man 
throws  it  into  the  font.  The  mother 
and  women  attending,  all  seemed  very 
anxious  about  this.  When  it  was  thrown 
in,  they  eagerly  followed  its  manner  of 
swimming.  It  seemed,  however,  to 
twirl  about  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  as 
the  women  were  manifestly  delighted,  and 
having  gratefully  kissed  the  cross,  they 
departed,  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded. 

Tartar  Legend. — Keesil-tash,  or  the 
Red  Rock  Keesil,  is  beautifully  situated, 
rising  quite  perpendicularly  from  among 
fruit  trees,  wild  vines,  <fcc.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  western  side,  which  is  of 
a  reddish  colour.  There  is  a  legend 
connected  with  this  rock,  and  implicitly 
believed  by  the  Tartars.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — A  young  lady,  betrothed  against 
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her  will  to  a  neighbouring  chief,  was, 
on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  in  the  midst 
of  the  marriage  ceremony,  when  her  real 
lover  appeared,  and  made  a  sign  to  her  ; 
on  perceiving  which  she  abandoned  her- 
seli  to  despair,  screamed  aloud,  and  dis¬ 
covered  her  secret  attachment.  She 
besought  Allah  to  hide  her  from  the 
world,  and  to  bury  her  alive  in  the  centre 
of  the  Iveesil-tash.  This  prayer  was 
granted,  and  she  was  snatched  away  by 
an  invisible  hand.  She  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  rock,  but  at  every  full  moon,  at  mid¬ 
night,  the  rock,  as  it  is  declared,  opens, 
and  the  lady  walks  forth  in  her  bridal 
garments,  on  which  occasion  she  has  the 
power  of  foretelling  events.  Count 
Lizari  went  up  to  consult  the  said 
spectre  ;  but  a  Tartar  told  him,  that  his 
not  having  seen  her  might  be  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  being  alone. 

Locusts. — Locusts,  which  are  the 
curse  of  the  Crimea,  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  yellow,  or  common  locust,  and  the 
black,  which  latter  are  by  far  the  most 
destructive.  They  alight  in  swarms  on 
the  fields,  and  in  an  hour  all  verdure  is 
gone.  They  follow'  the  wind,  and  when 
young,  fly  very  low,  or  rather  leap  as 
the  grasshoppers  ;  the  older  fly  high. 
Moving  slowly  on,  they  make  a  broad 
tract  of  desert  wherever  they  go.  When 
they  meet  writh  a  river  they  pass  it,  over 
the  foremost,  which  are  drowned ;  and 
thus  the  streams  become  polluted,  so  that 
the  wrater  cannot  be  drunk  by  cattle. 
From  fear  of  this  pollution,  the  wells  of 
houses  are  frequently  shut  up.  These 
devastating  insects  multiply  exceedingly. 
They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  earth,  where 
they  remain  till  next  year,  when  myriads 
of  a  kind  of  black  wrorm  come  out.  The 
superstition  of  the  Tartars  induced  them 
to  procure  Dervises  from  Asia  Minor, 
because  the  locusts  come  from  Asia. 
These  Dervises  prayed  around  the 
mosques,  and,  as  a  charm,  ordered  wa¬ 
ter  to  be  hung  out  on  the  minarets, 
which,  with  the  prayers,  were  meant  to 
entice  a  species  of  blackbird  to  come  in 
multitudes  and  eat  the  locusts  in  the 
Crimea.  The  water  thus  hung  out  is 
still  preserved  in  the  mosques.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Dervises  collected  eighty 
thousand  rubles,  the  poorest  shepherd 
giving  half  a  ruble. 

Plains  of  Troy. — The  plains  of  Troy, 
so  famed  and  flourishing  in  ancient 
days,  are  now'  barren  and  desolate.  The 
sculptor  sees  no  statues,  the  architect  no 
remains,  and  the  painter  any  thing  but  a 
picturesque  view7.  It  is  fit  only  for  the 
collegian  or  the  moralist.  The  classic 


Scamander  is  but  a  muddy  stream, 
winding  through  an  uncultivated  plain, 
covered  with  stunted  oaks,  underwood, 
and  rushes.  At  the  opposite  extremity 
ot  the  plain  stand  the  tombs  of  Hector 
and  Achilles,  that  of  the  latter  near  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Greek  fleet  was 
moored.  Near  is  the  grave  of  his  friend 
Patroclus.  All  their  glories  are  now'  re¬ 
duced  to  a  few  tumuli ,  about  thirty  feet 
high.  The  Scamander  is  betw'een  two 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
broad,  and  very  muddy  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  much  flooded.  Fur¬ 
ther  up  the  plain,  its  course  becomes 
undistinguishable  among  the  marshes. 
After  passing  a  smaller  river,  you  arrive 
at  an  ancient  tumulus ,  not  far  from  the 
shore.  What  is  most  striking  in  this 
monument  is  the  existence  of  an  arch, 
which  forms  an  entrance  to  the  centre. 
Above  are  the  remains  of  a  square  base¬ 
ment,  on  which  the  column  of  the  tomb 
may  have  formerly  stood.  On.  your  re¬ 
turn  you  see  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  and  some  others. 

EGYPT. 

Pompey’s  Pillar. — [Mr.  Webster  thus 
describes  the  present  state  of  this  far- 
famed  column  :] — 

Our  first  object  (at  Alexandria)  was 
to  visit  the  far-lamed  column,  commonly 
known  as  Pompey’s  Pillar,  standing 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea  shore,  on  a 
slight  eminence,  composed  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  former  city,  to  which,  at 
one  time,  it  had  served  as  an  ornament ; 
but  it  is  now  a  sepulchral  monument, 
pointing  out  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  which  lies  buried  in  ruins  at  its 
feet.  We  had  understood,  before  going 
there,  that  the  date  of  its  erection  might 
be  fixed  from  an  inscription  discoverable 
on  the  pedestal.  On  approaching  this, 
the  first  thing  we  remarked  was — 
“H.M.S.  Glasgow,  March,  1827,”  in 
large  black  letters,  surmounted  by  the 
classic  name  Henry  Cram,  of  the  equally 
classic  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Of  less  daring  or  less  ambitious  Dog¬ 
berries,  who  had  also  wnritten  themselves 
down — beneath,  there  were  Johnsons, 
Thomsons,  and  many  of  that  eternal 
name,  Smith — 

‘‘  A  name  so  spread  o’er  Sir  and  Madam, 

That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it, 
Adam.” 

So  that,  what  with  black  paint  and  red 
ochre,  pitch  and  sand,  the  pedestal  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  may  now  rival 
the  party-coloured  mantle  of  Jacob’s 
favourite  son.  It  was  in  vain  to  look 
for  any  of  Dioclesian’s  inscriptions,  since 
the  scribbling  of  those  who  had  ascended 
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to  the  top  had  obliterated  all  other  traces. 
It  appears  that,  in  March,  1827»  the 
officers  of  the  Glasgow,  by  means  of 
flying  a  kite,  had  passed  a  string  over 
the  top  of  the  column — to  this  was  fast¬ 
ened  a  cord,  and  eventually  a  rope-ladder 
was  affixed.  Their  example  has  been 
followed  by  the  crew  of  almost  every 
man-of-war  which  has  been  stationed  in 
the  port.  The  Turkish  flag  having  been 
left,  by  a  party  visiting,  at  the  top  of 
the  column,  caused  offence  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  ;  and  it  is  said  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  now  allowed.  Breakfasts 
have  been  given,  and  letters  written 
from  the  top,  and  even  a  lady  has  been 
known  to  ascend.  It  is  evident,  on  in¬ 
spection,  that  the  shaft  does  not  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  capital,  base,  and  pedestal, 
which,  to  say  the  most  of  them,  are  poor, 
both  in  execution  and  taste.  The  feeble 
prop-work  put  up  by  the  Turks  is  fast 
mouldering  away;  and  should  not  a 
more  substantial  support  be  furnished, 
the  column,  ere  long,  will  add  to  the 
heaps  of  ruins  already  scattered  around 
it.  About  a  mile  farther  to  the  N.E.  in 
a  solitary,  dull  square,  and  unpicturesque 
corner,  stands  the  obelisk,  called  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle  :  it  is  a  fine  piece  of 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  No 
-one  having  ascended  it,  it  is  undisfigured 
with  writing. 

Voyage  up  the  Nile _ Nothing  can  be 

more  unpicturesque  than  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  The  landscape,  in  fact,  so  far 
as  the  picturesque  is  concerned,  might 
be  taken  by  a  parallel  ruler.  A  hori¬ 
zontal  line  for  the  water,  a  horizontal 
line  for  the  bank,  and  the  line  for  the 
horizon  itself — a  few  angular  lines  for 
palm  trees — will  give  an  idea  of  the 
monotonous  appearance  of  these  banks. 
Were  it  not  for  the  mud- built  villages, 
from  which  the  white-washed  minarets 
of  the  mosque  are  seen,  through  a  palm 
grove,  which  invariably  overshadows 
these  dwellings,  and  in  some  degree 
relieves  the  scene,  the  country,  setting 
aside  its  antiquities,  would  present  a 
continued  scene  of  dulness  and  mono¬ 
tony.  The  traveller’s  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  agreeably  diverted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  customs  and  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants.  If  an  agriculturist,  he  is 
pleased  with  the  fertile  soil,  and  its 
varied  productions — (although  he  may 
regret  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge  of  the  country  is 
reduced  :  so  true  is  it,  that  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  land  is  fruitful,  the  hus¬ 
bandman  is  indolent)  ; — the  ornitholo¬ 
gist  will  find  birds,  known  to  him  before 
only  by  books  ;  the  botanist  a  wide  field 


for  his  researches,  and  the  sportsman  as 
much  amusement  as  he  can  desire  ;  the 
economist  could  not  live  in  a  country 
where  provisions  are  cheaper  ;  and  those 
who  are  fond  of  numerous  retinues  and 
splendid  attire,  may  here  find  them  at 
little  cost. 

A  succession  of  small  villages  is  seen 
at  every  fresh  winding  in  the  river.  The 
Arab  women,  in  their  blue  robes,  fetch¬ 
ing  water  from  the  Nile  in  urns,  which 
they  carried  away  upon  their  heads — 
and,  as  they  wound  up  the  bank,  the 
graceful  folding  of  their  drapery,  the 
uplifted  arm  supporting  the  vase,  which 
strongly  resembled  that  of  the  antique — 
formed  a  most  picturesque  spectacle. 
The  half-starved  fellah,  seated  on  his 
donkey,  with  his  long  nabout,  or  stick, 
and  if  very  fortunate,  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  rode  lazily  along  the  course 
of  the  river.  The  creaking  of  the  sak- 
keiah,  used  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
and,  were  the  only  sounds  to  be  hear. 

iC  Grand ”  Cairo.  —  Cairo,  seen  at  a 
distance,  is  beautiful ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  thought  in  its  favour  vanishes 
on  entering  it.  In  the  East,  show  is 
every  thing,  from  the  fretted  ornamental 
minaret,  down  to  the  silk- covered  and 
tasselled  pipes,  which  the  syce,  or  groom, 
carries  before  his  master. 

The  scenes  which  the  traveller  here 
meets  are  powerfully  opposed  to  the 
expectations  of  the  admirer  of  eastern 
poetry.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  so  filthy  and  ragged,  that  in 
England  they  would  be  sent  to  the  tread¬ 
mill  for  indecent  exposure.  Their  dirt 
is  absolutely  indescribable.  Few  of  the 
streets  are  wider  than  ’Change-alley, 
and  they  are  unpaved  and  winding. — 
Carriages  are  never  seen.  With  the 
thermometer  at  one  hundred  and  ten, 
among  crowds  of  Caireens  squeezing 
and  stewing  in  the  avenues,  where 
horses,  camels,  dromedaries,  and  don¬ 
keys,  and  women  muffled,  and  mounted 
on  mules,  blocked  the  place  with  clouds 
of  small,  and  almost  imperceptible  dust, 
which  got  into  our  eyes,  and  the  over¬ 
powering  glare  of  the  sun-light,  we  had 
a  ceaseless  change  of  temperature  at  the 
turn  of  every  street,  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  plague,  which  never  leave  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  European.  Happy  the 
man  who  escapes  with  only  bugs  and 
fleas  !  These  are  not  the  only  insects 
which  annoy  the  traveller  ;  flies  fill  his 
plate  at  meals,  and  the  musquitoes 
destroy  his  rest  at  night. 

The  houses  at  Cairo  have  windows, 
or  shut  balconies,  projecting  into  the 

streets,  which  latter  are  often  only  five 
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or  six  feet  wide.  The  Frank  quarter 
is  not  much  crowded,  but  the  other  parts 
absolutely  crammed.  The  customary 
riding  is  on  asses.  A  servant  goes  by 
the  side,  crying  out  incessantly,  “  Reg- 
lak,  chemalak,”  <fcc. — that  is,  “Your 
right  leg  !  your  left  leg  !  take  care  \  ” 
beating  the  other  animals,  and  clearing 
the  way.  The  difficulty  of  passing 
through  the  narrow  streets  is,  chiefly, 
when  a  camel  comes  laden  with  corn  or 
fire-wood,  filling  the  whole  way.  When 
two  of  these  animals  meet,  the  pushing, 
floundering,  and  disputing,  are  beyond 
description. 

At  the  corners  of  the  streets  are 
guards  of  soldiers  stationed,  as  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  No  person  is  allowed  to 
leave  his  house  alter  sunset  without  a 
lamp. 

The  Virgin's  Fig  Tree. — Near  Cairo 
is  an  old  sycamore,  or  wild  fig-tree,  un¬ 
der  which  tradition  says  that  the  Virgin 
reposed  after  the  flight  into  Egypt. — 
There  are  a  few  names  and  crosses  cut 
on  it.  It  is  an  old  root  cut  over,  with 
new  shoots  springing  from  it.  Near  it 
is  a  well  of  good  water,  said  to  have 
been  sweetened  through  being  used  by 
the  Virgin  on  the  occasion  alluded  to. 

JVomen  and  Boys  crossing  the  Nile. — 
Women  with  rings  in  their  noses,  and 
boys  with  cord  girdles  round  the  middle, 
swim  on  logs  of  wood,  carrying  their 
clothes  on  the  head.  Four  or  five  wo¬ 
men  set  out  together  on  logs,  which  is 
the  common  way  of  crossing  the  river  to 
an  island.  Women  and  children  are 
continual^  asking  for  backshish.  All 
the  younger  boys  are  pot-bellied,  with  a 
skin  not  exactly  black,  but  of  a  very  dark 
browm. 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile. — The  reader 
must  not  figure  to  himself  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile  as  resembling  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  Those  who  expect  to  find  a 
fall  of  great  importance  will  be  much 
deceived,  as  there  is  not  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  ten  feet  in  any  part  of  them. 
The  river  is  intersected  lor  three  or  four 
miles,  by  an  immense  number  of  small 
islands,  formed  by  granite  rocks,  and  the 
stream,  thus  impeded,  naturally  forms 
itself  into  strong  currents  ;  and  in  seve¬ 
ral  places  the  water  descends  an  inclined 
plane  with  great  rapidity.  This  oc¬ 
curring  in  three  or  four  instances,  forms 
what  is  called  by  the  sounding  title  of 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

Eight  boys  have  at  once  plunged  from 
above  the  commencement  of  the  cata¬ 
ract,  disappeared,  and  risen.  This  suffi¬ 
ciently  proves  how  small  the  cataracts 
are,  when,  in  the  end  of  March,  a  time 


at  which  the  fall  is  near  its  highest,  boys 
may  thus  pass  down  without  danger. 


PERU. 

(Temple's  Travels.) 

Natural  Boots. — They  are  without 
seam  or  a  single  stitch— the  leg,  foot, 
and  sole  are  all  of  one  piece  ;  and  we  are 
told,  fit  most  admirably.  The  following 
is  the  receipt  for  making  them  : — 

“  Take  a  horse,  cut  oil'  his  hind  legs 
considerably  above  the  hocks  ;  pull  the 
skin  down  over  his  hoofs,  just  as  if  you 
were  pulling  oft'  a  stocking  ;  when  off, 
scrape  the  hair  from  the  skin  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  remove  every  particle 
of  flesh  that  may  have  adhered  to  the 
inside  ;  hang  the  skins  to  dry,  and  in 
the  process  of  drying  draw  them  twro  or 
three  times  on  your  legs,  that  they  may 
take  their  shape,  form,  and  figure.  The 
upper  pare  (about  twelve  inches  above 
the  hock)  becomes  the  mouth  of  the 
boot ;  the  round  projecting  part  of  the 
hock  the  heel ;  the  foot  terminates  at 
the  fetlock  joint,  where  it  is  cut  to  the 
required  length.’’ 

These  boots  are  called  hotas  depotro; 
and,  wre  are  assured,  are  very  light,  and 
as  “  easy  as  a  glove.” 

Peruvian  Charity. — Every  day  in  the 
year,  at  two  o’clock,  several  poor  per¬ 
sons  attended  at  the  house  of  La  buena 
Cristiana,  and  took  their  seats  upon  the 
staircase  ;  some  of  them  awrare  no  doubt 
of  the  lenient  disposition  of  their  bene¬ 
factress,  encroached  even  to  the  door  of 
the  dining-room,  where  a  scene  rather 
unusual  to  a  European,  certainly  to  an 
Englishman,  and  one  of  interesting  cu¬ 
riosity  too,  was  daily  to  be  seen, — that 
of  a  tribe  of  beggars,  assembled  en  so- 
ciete,  in  a  respectable  mansion,  eating 
writh  silver  .spoons,  out  of  silver  plates 
and  dishes,  without  any  watch  over  the 
property,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  its  be¬ 
ing  likely  to  be  missing.  In  mentioning 
this  daily  charitable  distribution — happy 
contrast  to  “  the  crumbs  from  the  rich 
man’s  table  !” — it  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  portions  of  sweetmeats  were 
reserved  for  the  children  who  accom¬ 
panied  their  parents  ;  a  trifling  observa¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  but  it  has  its  weight  in 
describing  the  character  of  the  venerable 
Lady  Bountiful  of  Potosi. 

Chica — the  “  porter  ”  of  Peru,  is  an 
intoxicating  liquor  made  from  Indian 
corn,  something  like  the  bouza  of 
northern  Africa.  The  mode  of  making 
it,  and  the  “mumbling’’  of  the  paste 
in  the  mouths  of  old  women,  bear  a  re¬ 
markable  similarity  to  the  chewing  of 
/cava  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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A  quantity  of  Indian  corn  is  pounded  “  Doctor  V.  is  extremely  grateful  to 
into  a  fine  powder  and  placed  in  a  heap,  Don  Edmondo  for  his  friendly  summons 
round  which  as  many  old  women  as  can  to  his  feast,  (festin ,)  but  Doctor  V.,  not 


form  a  convenient  circle  sit  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  filling  their  mouths 
with  the  powder,  chew  it  into  a  paste — 
perhaps  “  mumble  ”  would  be  the  ap¬ 
propriate  term  ;  for  to  u  chew,’’  there 
must  be  teeth,  but  in  this  operation  the 
performers  are  toothless.  When  the 
paste,  then,  is  mumbled  to  a  sufficient 
consistency,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  rolled  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands  into  a  ball,  generally  about  the 
size  of  a  grape-shot,  but  varying,  of 
course,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
mouth  from  which  the  substance  is 
taken.  The  balls  are  piled  in  a  pyramid, 
until  the  flower  of  the  mais  is  finished  ; 
they  are  then  placed  upon  a  fire  to  bake. 
After  this,  they  are  put  into  a  given 
quantity  of  water,  where  they  ferment. 
The  fermentation  forms  the  beverage 
called  “  chica,’*  which  is  the  nectar  of 
the  Indians  ;  and,  although  inebriating, 
it  is  by  no  means  injurious  to  health. 
In  hot  weather,  notwithstanding  the 
process,  which  is  a  most  unsightly  scene 
to  witness,  a  draught  of  chica  is  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful ;  though  the  taste  can 
hardly  be  described  nearer  than  what 
may  be  imagined  would  be  obtained  by 
a  mixture  of  small  beer  and  indifferent 
cider,  yet  is  it  considered  as  nutritious 
among  the  labouring  classes  as  porter  is 
in  England. 

A  Silver  Establishment. — Rodrigues 
was  proprietor  of  a  famous  silver  mine 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oruro,  in  Peru,  which 
was  so  productive,  that  he  discarded 
from  his  house  all  articles  of  glass,  delf, 
or  crockery- ware,  and  replaced  them  by 
others  made  from  the  silver  of  his  mine. 
Utensils  of  the  most  common  use,  as 
well  as  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament, 
such  as  pier-tables  in  the  principal 
apartments,  frames  of  pictures  and  of 
mirrors,  foot-stools,  pots,  and  pans, 
were  all  of  silver.  “  And,’*  said  the 
person,  when  relating  the  foregoing, 
“  do  you  see  that  trough  in  the  court¬ 
yard  pointing  to  a  very  large  stone 
trough  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
mules  and  other  animals  ;  “  I  do  assure 
you  that  Senor  Rodrigues  had  two  of 
much  larger  size  for  the  same  purpose, 
of  pure  and  solid  silver  ;  and  before  the 
revolution  there  were  three  or  four 
houses  in  Oruro  that  could  boast  of 
having  quite  as  much. 

Peruvian  Politeness. — Senor  V.,  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws  and  secretary  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  being  invited  to  a  dinner,  the 
learned  doctor  excused  himself  in  the 
following  note 


having  shaved  for  some  days,  and  being 
so  very  dirty,  ( sucio ,)  he  begs  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  appearing  among  decent 
people,  (gente  decente).” 

South- American  Tit-bit. — The  mo¬ 
ment  a  bullock  is  killed,  the  flesh  on 
each  side  the  spine,  beginning  at  the 
rump,  is  cut  out,  with  enough  of  the 
hide  to  meet  or  lap  over,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  juices  from  escaping  ;  it  is  then 
covered  with  embers,  and  roasted  like  a 
potato. 

Chola  Girls. — These  Cholas  are  the 
mixed  descendants  of  Spaniards  and 
Peruvians.  Many  of  them  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  very  handsome,  with  fine 
figures,  and  countenances  full  of  anima¬ 
tion,  and  most  pleasing  feminine  ex¬ 
pression.  Their  raven  locks  are  of 
most  luxuriant  growTth,  on  which  they 
bestow  much  pains,  and  nothing  will 
tempt  even  those  in  humble  life  to  part 
with  them.  Mr.  Temple  in  vain  offered 
two  ounces  of  gold  (between  six  and  se¬ 
ven  pounds)  for  a  head  of  hair,  a  sum 
that  would  have  been  most  acceptable  to 
the  humble  owner.  Their  ear-rings  of 
gold  are  so  ponderous  as  to  require  be¬ 
ing  supported  by  a  golden  chain,  which 
passes  over  the  head.  Their  full-plaited 
petticoats,  containing  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  yards  of  rich  velvet  or  satin, 
trimmed  with  ribbons  of  gaudy  colours, 
or  festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  far  ex¬ 
ceed  in  protuberance  and  in  extent  of 
rotundity,  the  stuffing  out  which  our 
modern  elegantes  employ  to  acquire  the 
desired  degree  of  embonpoint . 

- - g-r* - • 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  dropped 
the  Critic,  and  let  each  work  speak  for  itself— 
Of  Bishop  Heber’s  Life  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  add  our  meed  of  praise  :  every  incident  of  the 
brief  course  of  that  excellent  man,  is  truly  va¬ 
luable  ;  and  his  light  will  shine  uudimmed  among 
the  records  of  human  character,  when  the  me¬ 
mory  of  thousands  of  the  sons  of  fame  shall  have 
passed  away  like  a  dream. — The  Song  by  Dr. 
Doddridge  is  an  ingenious  eccentricity. — Of  the 
Polish  Tale,  Levi  and  Sarah,  our  extract  is  not 
too  favourable  a  specimen :  it  has  passages  of 
much  greater  point  and  deeper  pathos.— Of  the 
satire  of  the  English  at  Home,  the  Sinecure 
Portrait  is  but  a  snatch. — The  Note  on  France 
speaks  out. — The  Naturalist  Notes  relate  to 
Curiosities,  and  very  recently  observed  pheno¬ 
mena.— The  Adventures  of  the  “Voyages  and 
Travels  ”  can  hardly  fail  to  amuse  every  reader: 
the  interest  of  Egypt  is  lasting  as  its  pyramids; 
and  Peru  is  au  exhaustless  mine  of  curiosity  for 
ages  to  come.— Here  ends  our  carte. 

Printed  and  Published  by  J  LIMBIRD ,  143, 
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Leipsic ;  and  by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers . 
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Birthplace  of  Slftcnsftje. 


The  old  buildings  before  us  are  part  of 
the  Butcher-bank,  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  and  the  middle  house  is  entitled 
to  special  notice,  as  the  birthplace  of 
Mark  Akenside,  the  poet  and  physician. 
Here  he  was  born,  Nov.  9,  1721.  His 
father,  Mark,  was,  in  the  language  of 
his  biographer,  “  a  substantial  butcher,” 
of  the  Presbyterian  sect ;  his  mother’s 
name  was  Mary  Lumsden.  The  place 
is  altogether  un  -  imaginative,  and  its 
associations  not  very  propitious  for 
poetry  or  physic  ;  yet,  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  the  town  young  Akenside  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  part  of  his  education, 
and  was  afterwards  instructed  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  kept  a  private  academy. 
He  finished  his  studies  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  took  his  Doctor’s 
degree,  in  1744. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  his  most 
distinguished  poem,  The  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination ,  which  at  once  raised 
him  to  poetical  eminence.  Johnson  says 
o  1  this  poem — “  I  have  heard  Dodsley, 
by  whom  it  was  published,  relate,  that 
when  the  copy  was  offered  him,  the 
price  demanded  for  it,  which  was  a 
Vol.  xv.  2  F 


hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  being  such 
as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  precipi¬ 
tately,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who, 
having  looked  into  it,  advised  him  not 
to  make  a  niggardly  offer,  for  this  was 
no  every-day  writer. ’’  * 

Akenside  was  much  more  distinguished 
as  a  poet  than  as  a  physician — the  lat¬ 
ter,  Johnson  thinks,  in  a  great  city,  the 
mere  plaything  of  Fortune.  Akenside, 
howrever,  wrrote  on  medical  subjects  with 
considerable  ease  and  elegance  ;  and  by 
court  patronage,  he  became  physician 
to  the  queen.  The  Doctor  was  deemed 
haughty  and  ostentatious  by  his  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  faculty  ;  for  which  Smollet 
made  him  smart,  by  introducing  him 
in  his  Peregrine  Pickle ,  as  the  giver  of  a 
feast  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
He  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  in  June,  1770, 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

*  “  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol  .  iv.  In  our  time, 
Murray  was  equally  cautious  in  consulting  Gif¬ 
ford,  on  Lord  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Doubtless 
every  bookseller  has  his  Pope,  as  every  printer 
has  his  canon;  but  they  do  not  always  hit. 
Still  Milton’s  spring  up  like  mushrooms  :  how¬ 
ever  their  Satan’s  may  remind  us  of  Vulcan 
fotging  the  bolts  of  Jove. 
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FRENCH  ATTACK  UPON 
ALGIERS,  IN  1683. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

In  May,  1683,  tlie  French  squadron  cast 
anchor  before  Algiers,  as  R  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  bombard  the  town.  Upon  this, 
the  whole  government  of  the  town  sued 
for  peace  ;  but  some  delay  having  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  surrender  ol 
captives,  hostilities  were  renewed,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  city  was  reduced 
to  ashes  ;  and  the  fire  burnt  with  such 
vehemence,  that  the  sea  was  enlight¬ 
ened  by  it  to  the  distance  of  above  two 
leagues.  The  Algerine  commander,  in 
the  midst  of  this  scene,  caused  all  the 
French  who  were  in  the  town  to  be 
cruelly  butchered,  and  ordered  their 
consul  to  be  fastened  alive  to  the  mouth 
ot  a  mortar,  and  shot  against  their  navy 
instead  of  a  bomb.  The  French  ad¬ 
miral,  exasperated  by  this  unprecedented 
instance  of  inhumanity,  did  not  leave 
Algiers  till  he  had  entirely  destroyed  all 
their  shipping,  fortifications,  buildings, 
and  almost  all  the  lower  part,  and  above 
two-thirds  of  the  upper  part,  of  the  city. 
After  this  the  Algerines  sued  for  peace, 
and  deputed  an  ambassador  to  suppli¬ 
cate  pardon  for  the  murder  of  the  con¬ 
sul,  &c.  P.  T.  W. 

FRATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Perhaps  the  following  anecdote  of 
brotherly  affection  will  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  your  numerous  readers  : — 
Some  Portuguese  troops  having  set 
sail  for  the  Brazils,  during  their  passage 
a  violent  storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  was 
thrown  on  some  rocks  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  They  found  that  the  only  means 
to  save  themselves  was  to  construct  a 
boat  from  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel. 
They  succeeded  in  making  one,  and  set 
sail  a  second  time.  As  the  boat  was 
not  sufficiently  large  to  hold  them  all, 
the  pilot  was  obliged  to  tell  the  captain, 
Edouard  de  Mello,  the  danger  that  they 
would  run.  It  was  then  decided  that 
they  should  draw  lots,  to  find  twelve 
who  must  be  left  behind.  A  Spanish 
soldier  was  one  amongst  those  who 
were  to  be  left  to  perish.  His  younger 
brother  had  no  sooner  heard  the  sen¬ 
tence  than  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  implored  of  the  captain  to 
allow  him  to  remain  instead  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  the  only  support  of  his 
parents.  The  captain  acceded  to  his 
prayer,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
He  would  not  leave  go  of  the  boat,  and 
kept  swimming  after  it  for  several  hours, 


notwithstanding  the  threats  made  to  him 
that  they  would  kill  him.  They  were 
just  going  to  strike  at  him  with  a  sword, 
when  he  immediately  grasped  hold  of  it, 
and  by  that  means  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  boat  again.  The  captain  and 
the  crew  wrere  so  affected  by  this  mark 
of  botherly  love  that  they  all  embraced 
him.  T.  S. 


SCRIPTURAL  DIRECTION-POST. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

About  a  month  since,  between  Bicton, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Rolle,  and  the  village 
of  Otterton  (in  Devonshire),  I  met  with 
an  antique  and  curious  Directing-pillar, 
erected  on  an  elevation  in  the  centre  of 
a  four-cross-road.  It  is  built  chiefly  of 
brick,  and  surmounted  by  a  stone  cross. 
On  the  four  sides  are  square  stones  in¬ 
serted,  bearing  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tions  (which,  at  the  present  day,  are 
singularly  descriptive  of  the  nature  and 
state  of  the  respective  roads  to  which 
they  refer) 

“  Woodbury, Topsham,  Exeter — *  Her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  ways  are  peace.’ 

u  Budleigh,  Littleham,  Exmouth — 
‘  Make  us  to  go  in  the  paths  of  thy  com¬ 
mandments,  for  therein  is  our  desire.’ 

“  Otterton,  Sidmouth,  Culleton — c  O  ! 
that  our  ways  were  made  so  direct  that 
we  might  keep  thy  statutes.’ 

“  Bicton,  Ottery,  Honiton — 1  O  !  hold 
our  goings  in  thy  paths,  that  our  foot¬ 
steps  slip  not,’  ”  W.  IL. 


A  POET’S  LAST  SONG. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

cs  The  fever  of  death 
Is  enroll’d  in  my  frame  ; 

And  a  shade,  and  a  breath. 

And  a  tear,  and  a  name,— 

Are  all  that  will  tell 
To  the  weeper,  ere  long. 

That  1  took  my  farewell 
In  the  spirit  of  song.” 

Cottage  of  my  early  time, 

Round  thee  ruddy  roses  blow  ; 
Sweetly  smells  thy  garden  thyme, 

To  thy  thatch  the  lilacs  grow — 

Banks  of  verdure,  meads  of  bloom, 
Budding  trees,  and  blossom’d  flowers. 
Woodbine,  shedding  sweet  perfume. 
Gold  laburnums  twiningbowers — 
River  where  my  childish  choice 
Led  me  often  to  thy  flood, 

List’ning  to  thy  solemn  voice. 

Sighing  through  the  sable  wood— 
Birds  that  haunt  the  valley  lone. 

Early  lark  and  evening  dove. 

Softest  song  and  saddest  moan. 

All  my  latent  feelings  move. 

Weeping  o’er  the  vision'd  past, 

Ev’ry  bright,  romantic  hue 
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Which  my  fancy  o’er  it  enst, 

Melteth  as  the  morning’s  dew. 

Now  a  better  light  l>e  mine, 

Kising  o’er  this  earthly  gloom, 

An  unsetting  sun,  to  shine 
Through  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  burning  thirst  for  fume, 

Kindled  by  the  ardent  soul, 

Soon  shall  quench  its  fever’d  (lame 
Where  the  living  waters  roll. 

And  my  ever-plaining  lyre 
Shall  its  symphony  prolong, 

Joining  with  a  countless  choir 
In  a  never  ceasing  soug.  - 

*  *  II. 


CORNISH  PIE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Your  correspondent’s  “ Cornish  Pie,” 
though  extremely  woll  drawn  up,  is  not 
complete.  It  always  has  been  a  rule, 
and  I  think  is  so  at  present,  to  put  the 
“pie”  into  a  “dish”  previous  to  its 
being  baked,  to  prevent  it  from  falling 

to  pieces,  as  did  the  King  of  S - ’s 

plum-pudding,  which  he  was  instructed 
to  make ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  in¬ 
structor  forgot  to  name  the  “bag,”  and 
consequently  the  intended  pudding  was 
converted  into  plum-broth. 

Being  myself  a  Cornishman,  and  not 
unacquainted  with  cookery,  I  beg  leave 
to  state  my  fears,  that  unless  my  ne¬ 
cessary  caution  meets  with  timely  atten¬ 
tion,  a  similar,  or  equally  disastrous  fate 
may  attend  Mr.  Olive’s  Cornish  Pie. 

Your  constant  reader, 

P.  Oke. 


FABLE. 

THE  COUNTRY  MAID  AND  HER  MILK  PAIL. 
Partly  imitated  from  La  Fontaine. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Attend  while  I  relate  a  tale 
Of  blooming  Nancy  and  her  pail ; 

So  well  she  pois’d  it  on  her  head. 

Or  bore  it  in  her  hand  instead  ; 

As  tripping  to  the  market  towm, 

Array’d  in  plaid  or  russet  gown : 

And  thus  upon  her  way  she  thought ; 

“  When  I’ve  my  milk  10  market  brought 
And  sold  the  same,  I’ll  then  employ 
My  market. money  eggs  to  buy  ; 

These  eggs  I’ll  set,  and  in  three  weeks 
They’ll  doubtless  bring  as  many  chicks; 
And,  spite  of  Reynard,  surely  I 
Shall  gain  enough  a  pig  to  buy; 

With  little  feed  this  pig  will  grow. 

And  soon  become  a  common  show  ; 
Then,  after  that,  if  all  be  well, 

This  fatted  porket  I  will  sell ; 

Of  monies  I  shall  have  enow 
To  buy  at  length  a  little  cow; 

She'll  certainly  a  calf  produce — 

For  store,  or  for  the  butcher's  use  : 
Delightful  thought,  how  pleas’d  I  am, 

I  see  it  frisk  beside  its  dam. 
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What  heart  is  proof  against  the  charm  ? 

I  ll  sell  (hem  both,  and  buy  a  funn  : 

Then  lovers  shall  around  me  press — 

(Their  object,  readers,  you  will  guess) 

A  hundred  pretty  toys  they'll  bring 
To  tempt  me  to  accept  (he  ring ;  ” 

She  reckon’d  thus— but  sad  to  tell 
She  slipp’d—  and  down  the  milk-pail  fell: 
Alas,  the  silly  maiden  found 
Her  hopes  were  scatter’d  on  the  ground  : 

The  cow  and  calf  and  pig  were  gone, 

Ami  chickens  too— she  hail  not  one. 

So  readers,  henceforth,  all  beware. 

Nor  build  your  castles  in  tlie  air; 

Lest  your  foundation  prove  unstable 
Like  milkmaid  Nancy’s  iu  the  fable. 

Tipton.  T.  S.  A. 

CHINESE  FEAST  OF  LANTERNS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Finding  that  your  correspondent, 
P.  T.  fF.,  notices  the  description  given 
by  Herodotus,  of  the  Feast  of  Lamps, 
held  annually  by  the  Egyptians,  I  am 
induced  to  send  you  the  following 
brief  notice  of  a  similar  festival,  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  Feast 
of  Lanterns ,  which  takes  place  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  their 
jear.  On  that  day  there  is  such  a  pro¬ 
lusion  of  lanterns  hung  out  of  the  houses 
that  to  a  stranger  the  whole  country  has 
the  appearance  of  a  fairy  land.  These 
lanterns  are  made  of  all  sizes,  from  very 
small  ones,  to  some  whose  diameter  mea¬ 
sures  upwards  of  thirty  feet.  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  them  are  of  an  hexagonal  form, 
and  the  panels  or  sides  about  four  feet 
in  height,  and  two  in  width  :  they  are 
framed  of  wood  beautifully  gilt,  and 
adorned  with  carving,  painting,  and  ja¬ 
panning.  Over  these  panels,  or  frames, 
is  stretched  a  fine  transparent  silk,  on 
which  is  painted  various  fanciful  devices, 
with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  &c. 
The  colours  are  very  bright,  and  when 
they  are  lighted  up,  have  a  very  splendid 
appearance.  The  grandees  retrench 
something  every  day,  from  the  expenses 
of  their  table,  their  equipage,  and  their 
dress,  in  order  that  they  may  he  able  to 
expend  more  on  their  lanterns,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  cost  two  thousand 
crowns.  Those  of  large  dimensions  re¬ 
present  halls,  chambers,  and  saloons  ; 
and  in  these  the  Chinese  lodge,  receive 
visits,  give  balls,  and  act  plays.  On  the 
whole,  the  spectacle  is  so  splendidly 
imposing,  that  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  sensation  of  wonder  and  de¬ 
light  experienced  on  the  first  time  of 
beholding  it.  2.  F. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  SHELLEY. 

[The  compiler  of  this  Memoir  acknowledges  him- 
self  indebted  to  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  for  its  chief  and  best  portion.] 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart,  ol 
Castle- Goring,  in  Sussex  ;  and  was  born 
at  Field-place,  in  that  county,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1702.  After  receiving 
the  usual  course  of  previous  instruction, 
he  was  sent  to  Eton,  at  the  age  oi 
thirteen  :  he  there  showed  a  character 
of  great  eccentricity,  mixed  in  none  ol 
the  amusements  natural  to  his  age,  and 
was  of  a  melancholy  and  reserved  dispo- 
position. 

Mr.  Shelley  was  removed  from  Eton 
at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  and  sent 
to  the  University  of  Oxtord.  This  re¬ 
moval  was  owing  to  a  rigid  unconven¬ 
tional  tenacity  of  character,  in  relation 
to  what  he  deemed  the  reason  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  things,  which  is  always  incon¬ 
venient  to  established  authority,  and 
possibly  incompatible  with  the  submis¬ 
sion  to  it,  which  is  deemed  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  public  education.  At  Oxford,  his 
penetrating,  sincere,  and  inquisitive  spi¬ 
rit  was  found  yet  more  inconvenient. 
Logic  was  there  put  into  his  hands,  and 
he  used  it  in  the  most  uncompromising 
manner.  The  more  important  the  pro¬ 
position,  the  more  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  investigate  it :  the  greater  the 
demand  upon  his  assent,  the  less,  upon 
their  own  principle  of  reasoning,  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  grant  it.  A 
short  period  after  he  had  been  at  the 
University,  he  had  the  imprudence  to 
attack  the  commonly  received  notions  of 
the  being  of  God,  and  to  circulate  his 
opinions,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet, 
among  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
The  consequence  was  an  obvious  one  : 
he  was  summoned  before  the  heads  of 
the  college  ;  and  refusing  to  retract  his 
opinions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  preparing 
to  argue  them  with  the  examining  mas¬ 
ters,  was  expelled  the  University.  F amily 
dissatisfaction  was,  in  the  usual  nature 
of  things,  consequent  upon  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  bent  of  disposition  and 
waywardness  of  genius  so  uncompro¬ 
mising  ;  and  in  addition  to  academical 
discountenance,  the  youthful  student 
had  to  sustain  that  of  his  dearest  con¬ 
nexions. 

Let  those  who  are  so  fond  of  exposing 
their  own  natures,  by  attributing  every 
departure  from  ordinary  conduct  to  bad 
motives,  ask  themselves  what  conduct 
could  be  more  extraordinary  in  their 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  less  attri¬ 


butable  to  a  bad  motive,  than  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  an  estate  for  the  love  of  a  princi¬ 
ple.  Yet  Mr.  Shelley  rejected  one.  He 
had  only  to  become  a  yea  and  nay  man 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Sussex.  He  declined 
it,  and  lived  upon  a  comparative  pittance. 
Even  the  fortune  that  he  would  ulti¬ 
mately  have  inherited,  as  secured  to  his 
person,  was  petty  in  the  comparison. 

At  the  early  age  of  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  Mr.  Shelley  married  a  young 
lady  of  a  similar  age  ;  and  they  sepa¬ 
rated,  by  mutual  consent,  after  the  birth 
of  two  children.  This  unfortunate,  ill- 
adapted,  and  ill-chosen  union,  led  to  an 
entire  alienation  from  his  family,  and 
was  one  of  the  events  in  his  eventful  life 
which  perhaps  more  than  all  others 
afflicted  his  after  years  with  sorrow  and 
dejection.  About  this  period  he  went 
abroad,  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
Lord  Byron,  which  continued  till  his 
death.  It  was  during  this  his  first  visit 
to  Italy,  that  he  wrote  “  Rosalind  and 
Helen,”  a  modern  Eclogue,  and  an 
Ode  to  the  Euganean  Hills,  replete  with 
pathos  and  beauty.  His  earliest  works 
were  two  novels,  which  were  probably 
written  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  Queen 
Mab,  which  was  his  first  poetical  work, 
was  composed  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  by  Lord  Byron  considered  as  a  poem 
of  great  power  and  imagination.  Mr. 
Shelley  never  intended  Queen  Mab  for 
publication,  and  exceedingly  regretted 
that  a  reprint  of  a  private  copy  should 
have  been  made  by  a  bookseller  some 
few  years  ago,  as  he  conceived  the 
crudeness  and  injudiciousness  of  some  of 
the  sentiments  contained  in  it  might 
rather  retard  than  assist  the  melioration 
of- mankind. 

Mr.  Shelley  had  returned  to  England, 
and  was  residing  at  Bath,  when  news 
came  that  his  wife  had  destroyed  her¬ 
self.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  and 
he  never  forgot  it.  For  a  time  it  tore 
his  being  to  pieces ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt, 
that  however  deeply  he  was  accustomed 
to  reason  on  the  nature  and  causes  of 
evil,  and  on  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  for  opposing  it,  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  remorse,  for  having  no  better  exer¬ 
cised  his  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
choice  he  had  made,  and  for  having 
given  rise  to  a  premature  independence 
of  conduct  in  one  unequal  to  the  task. 
The  lady  was  greatly  to  be  pitied,  so 
was  the  survivor.1 

On  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  lady, 
Mr.  Shelley  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Godwin ;  and  resided  at  Great 
Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
was  a  blessing  to  the  poor.  His  cha* 
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rity,  though  liberal,  was  not.  weak.  He 
inquired  personally  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  ot  the  petitioners,  visited  the 
sick  in  their  beds  (for  he  had  gone  the 
round  ol  the  hospitals  on  purpose  to  be 
able  to  practise  on  occasion),  and  kept  a 
regular  list  of  industrious  poor,  whom 
he  assisted  with  small  sums  to  make  up 
their  accounts. 

At  Marlow  he  wrote  the  “  Revolt 
of  Islam,”  and  published  a  “  Proposal 
for  putting  Reform  to  the  vote  through¬ 
out  England;”  for  which  purpose,  as 
an  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  he  ottered  to 
contribute  a  hundred  pounds.  This  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  (which,  owing  to  his  liberal 
habits,  he  could  very  ill  spare  at  the 
time)  he  would  have  done  his  best  to 
supply  by  saving  and  economizing.  It 
was  not  uncommon  with  him  to  give 
away  all  his  ready  money,  and  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  a  journey  on  foot,  or  on 
the  top  of  a  stage,  no  matter  during 
what  weather.  As  an  instance  of  his 
extraordinary  generosity,  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  his,  a  man  of  letters,  enjoyed 
from  him  at  that  period  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  a  year  ;  and  he  continued  to 
enjoy  it  until  fortune  rendered  it  super¬ 
fluous.  “But,”  continues  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  the  “princeliness  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion  was  seen  most  in  his  behaviour  to 
myself,  who  am  proud  to  relate,  that 
Mr.  Shelley  once  made  me  a  present  of 
fourteen  hundred  pounds,  to  extricate 
me  from  debt.  His  last  sixpence  was 
ever  at  my  service,  had  I  chosen  to  share 
it.”  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  poetical 
epistle  written  some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Shelley,  in  alluding  to  his  friend’s  cir¬ 
cumstances,  w'hich  for  the  second  time 
wrere  then  straitened,  only  makes  an 
affectionate  lamentation  that  he  himself 
is  poor,  never  once  hinting  that  he  had 
already  drained  his  purse  for  his  friend. 
During  his  residence  at  Marlow,  the 
enemies  of  Mr.  Shelley  spread  a  report 
that  he  was  keeping  a  seraglio,  an  opi¬ 
nion  which  was  somewhat  strengthened 
by  some  peculiar  notions  which  he  wras 
known  to  entertain  wuth  regard  to  mar¬ 
riage.  This  keeper  of  a  seraglio,  who 
was  in  fact  extremely  different  to  wrhat 
his  enemies  thought  him  with  regard  to 
these  matters,  and  who  had  no  idea  of 
love  unconnected  w'ith  sentiment,  passed 
his  days  like  a  hermit.  He  rose  early 
in  the  morning,  walked  and  read  before 
breakfast,  took  that  meal  sparingly, 
wrote  and  studied  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning,  walked  and  read  again, 
dined  on  vegetables  (for  he  took  neither 
meat  nor  wine),  conversed  with  his 
friends,  to  whom  his  house  was  ever 
open,  again  walked  out,  and  usually 
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finished  with  rending  to  his  wife  till  ten 
o’clock,  when  he  went  to  bed.  This 
was  his  daily  existence.  1 1  is  book  was 
generally  Plato  or  Homer,  or  one  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  or  the  Bible  —  in 
which  last  he  took  a  great,  though  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  often  admiring  interest.  One 
of  his  favourite  parts  was  the  book  of 
Job.  The  writings  attributed  to  Solo¬ 
mon  he  thought  too  Epicurean,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  For  his 
Christianity  he  went  to  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  and  to  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  by  Christ  himself,  for  whose 
truly  divine  spirit  he  entertained  the 
greatest  reverence. 

About  this  time  application  was  made 
by  his  family  to  deprive  him  of  the 
guardianship  of  his  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  upon  the  ground  of  alleged 
sceptical  notions.  The  application  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  circumstance  deeply  affect¬ 
ed  Mr.  Shelley :  so  much  so,  that  he 
never  afterwrards  dared  to  trust  himself 
with  mentioning  his  children  to  the 
friend  who  stood  at  his  side  throughout 
the  business,  and  wTho  wras  the  dearest 
friend  that  he  had.  Butw'hat  additional 
love  it  generated  in  him  towards  our 
establishments,  and  their  modes  of  rea¬ 
soning,  the  reader  may  guess. 

From  Marlow,  Mr.  Shelley  w^ent, 
writh  his  wife  and  a  new  family,  to  Italy, 
wThere  he  lived  in  his  usual  quiet  and 
retired  manner,  and  from  w'hence  he 
never  returned.  He  there  renewed  his 
friendship  with  Lord  Byron,  and  in 
concert  wuth  his  lordship  proposed  to 
set  up  a  work,  to  be  entitled  the  Libe¬ 
ral,  in  the  conducting  of  which  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  was  to  take  a  share.  For 
this  purpose  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  in  Italy, 
in  June,  1822  ;  and  Mr.  Shelley  having 
once  more  welcomed  his  friend  and 
family,  and  seen  them  comfortably  set¬ 
tled  at  Pisa,  set  off  with  Mr.  Williams 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July,  to  return 
to  his  own  family  at  Lerici.  In  a  day 
or  two  the  voyagers  were  missed.  The 
afternoon  of  the  8th  had  been  stormy, 
with  violent  squalls  from  the  south¬ 
west.  A  night  succeeded,  broken  up 
with  that  tremendous  thunder  and 
lightning  which  appals  the  stoutest 
seaman  in  the  Mediterranean  :  dropping 
its  bolts  in  all  directions,  more  like 
melted  brass,  or  liquid  pillars  of  fire, 
than  any  thing  we  can  conceive  of  light¬ 
ning  in  our  northern  climate.  On  that 
night  they  perished.  The  suspense  and 
anguish  of  their  friends  need  not  be 
dwelt  on.  A  dreadful  interval  took 
place  of  more  than  a  week,  during  which 
every  inquiry  and  every  fond  hope  were 
exhausted.  “  The  truth  was  at  last 
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known— a  truth,  remarks  Mrs.  Shelley, 
that  made  our  loved  and  lovely  Italy 
appear  a  tomb— its  sky  a  pall.  Every 
heart  echoed  the  deep  lament,  and  my 
only  consolation  was  in  the  praise  and 
earnest  love  that  each  voice  bestowed, 
and  each  countenance  demonstrated  for 
him  we  had  lost — not,  I  fondly  hope, 
for  ever  ;  his  unearthly  and  elevated 
nature  is  a  pledge  of  the  continuation  ot 
his  being,  although  in  an  altered  form.” 
It  having  been  decided  by  their  friends 
that  their  remains  should  be  reduced  to 
ashes  by  fire,  as  the  readiest  mode  of 
conveying  them  to  the  places  where  the 
deceased  would  have  wished  to  repose, 
this  painful  task  was  performed  under 
the  immediate  care  of  Captain  Trelaw- 
ney.  At  this  distressing  ceremony, 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  were 
both  present,  and  their  feelings  on  this 
occasion  can  be  better  conceived  than 
described. 

The  ashes  of  Mr.  Shelley  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  Rome,  and  deposited  in  the 
Protestant  burial  ground  in  that  city, 
near  the  remains  of  a  child  he  had  lost, 
and  of  Mr.  Keats.  It  is  the  cemetery 
he  speaks  of  in  the  preface  to  his  elegy 
on  the  death  of  his  young  friend,  “  as 
calculated  to  make  one  in  love  with 
death,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried 
in  so  sweet  a  place.”  The  generous 
reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  re* 
mains  of  Mr.  Shelley  were  attended  to 
their  final  abode  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  English  residents  in  Rome. 
He  was  sure  to  awaken  the  sympathy 
of  gallant  and  accomplished  spirits 
wherever  he  went,  alive  or  dead.  Mr. 
Shelley,  when  he  died,  wras  in  his  30th 
year.  His  figure  was  tall  and  slight, 
and  his  constitution  consiunptive.  He 
was  subject  to  violent  spasmodic  pains, 
which  would  sometimes  force  him  to 
lie  on  the  ground  till  they  were  over ; 
but  he  had  always  a  kind  word  to  give 
to  those  about  him,  when  his  pangs 
allowed  him  to  speak.  In  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  some  other  respects, 
he  resembled  the  German  Poet  Schiller. 
Though  well-turned,  his  shoulders  were 
bent  a  little,  owing  to  premature  thought 
and  trouble.  The  same  causes  had 
touched  his  hair  with  grey  ;  and  though 
his  habits  of  temperance  and  exer¬ 
cise  gave  him  a  remarkable  degree  of 
strength,  it  is  not  supposed  that  he 
could  have  lived  many  years.  He  used 
to  say,  that  he  had  lived  three  times  as 
long  as  the  calendar  gave  out ;  which 
he  would  prove  between  jest  and  earnest, 
by  some  remarks  on  Time, 
st  That  would  have  puzzled  that  stout  Stagyrite.” 

Like  the  Stagyrite’s,  his  voice  was  high 


and  weak.  His  eyes  were  large,  arid 
animated  with  a  dash  of  wildness  in 
them ;  his  face  small  but  well  shaped, 
particnlarly  the  mouth  and  chin,  the  turn 
of  which  was  very  sensitive  and  grace¬ 
ful.  His  complexion  was  naturally  fair 
and  delicate,  with  a  colour  in  the  cheeks. 
He  had  brown  hair, which,  though  tinged 
with  grey,  surmounted  his  face  well, 
being  in  considerable  quantity,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  a  curl.  His  side  face  upon  the 
Whole  was  deficient  in  strength,  and  his 
features  would  not  have  told  well  in  a 
bust ;  but  when  fronting  and  looking  at 
you  attentively,  his  aspect  had  a  certain 
seraphical  character,  that  would  have 
suited  a  portrait  of  John  the  Baptist,  or 
the  Angel  whom  Milton  describes  as 
“  holding  a  reed  tipped  with  fire.” 

His  life  was  spent  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  nature,  in  arduous  study,  or  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  affection.  He  was 
an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  profound  me¬ 
taphysician.  He  made  his  study  and 
reading  room  of  the  shadowed  copse, 
the  stream,  the  lake,  and  the  waterfall. 
Ill  health  and  continual  pain  preyed 
upon  his  powers ;  but  when  in  health, 
his  spirits  were  buoyant  and  youthful  to 
an  extraordinary  degree. 

Such  was  his  love  for  nature,  that 
every  page  of  his  poetry  is  associated  in 
the  minds  of  his  friends  with  the  loveliest 
scenes  of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 
“  Prometheus  Unbound”  was  written 
among  the  deserted  and  flower-grown 
ruins  of  Rome  ;  and  when  he  made  his 
home  under  the  Pisan  hills,  their  roof¬ 
less  recesses  harboured  him  as  he  com¬ 
posed  the  “Witch  of  Allas,”  “  Ado- 
nais,”  and  “  Hellas.”  In  the  wild,  but 
beautiful  bay  of  Spezzia,  the  winds  and 
waves,  which  he  loved,  became  his  play¬ 
mates.  His  days  were  chiefly  spent  on 
the  water  :  the  management  of  his  boat, 
its  alterations  and  improvements,  were 
his  principal  occupation.  At  night, 
when  the  unclouded  moon  shone  on  the 
calm  sea,  he  often  went  alone  in  his  little 
shallop  to  the  rocky  caves  that  bordered 
it,  and  sitting  beneath  their  shelter, 
wrote  the  “  Triumph  of  Life,”  the  last 
of  his  productions. 

Mr.  Shelley’s  poetry  is  invested  with 
a  dazzling  and  subtle  radiance,  which 
blinds  the  common  observer  with  excess 
of  light.  In  all  his  writings  there  is  a 
wonderfully  sustained  sensibility,  and  a 
language  lofty  and  fit  for  it.  He  has 
the  art  of  using  the  stateliest  words, 
and  the  most  learned  idioms,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  charge  of  pedantry  :  so  that 
passages  of  more  splendid  and  sonorous 
writing  are  not  to  be  selected  from  any 
writer  since  the  time  of  Milton :  and 
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Jet  when  he  descends)  from  his  ideal 
worlds,  and  comes  home  to  us  in  our 
humble  bovvers,  and  our  yearnings  after 
love  and  affection,  he  attunes  the  most 
natural  feelings  to  a  style  so  propor¬ 
tionate,  and  withal  to  a  modulation  so 
truly  musical,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  it  in  the  lyrics  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  —  Abridged  from  the  Memoir 
preceding  the  “  Beauties  of  Shelley  A 
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MISSIONARY  PRESS  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEA 
ISLANDS. 

[The  last  No.  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
contains  a  masterly  analysis  of  Mr.  El¬ 
lis’s  (the  Missionary,)  “  Polynesian  Re¬ 
searches,  during  a  residence  of  nearly 
six  years  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, >y 
from  which  we  make  the  following  very 
interesting  extract — part  review  and  in 
part,  quotation  from  the  Missionary’s 
work.] 

The  author  of  these  volumes  had 
learned  the  art  of  printing  before  he  left 
England  upon  the  mission,  and  types 
and  a  press  had  been  sent  out  with  him, 
in  1816,  before  the  religious  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  could  be  known 
in  Europe.  The  printing  office  was 
erected  in  Eimeo  ;  that  mighty  engine 
lor  good  and  evil  wras  never  anywThere 
more  needed,  nor  more  beneficially  em¬ 
ployed.  In  many  families,  where  all 
were  scholars,  there  was  but  one  book  ; 
but  many  hundreds  w7ho  had  learned  to 
read  were  without  one.  Many  had 
written  out  the  whole  spelling-book  ; 
others,  who  could  not  procure  paper 
for  this  purpose,  “  had  prepared  pieces 
of  native  cloth  with  great  care,  and  then, 
with  a  reed,  dipped  in  red  or  purple  na¬ 
tive  dye,  had  written  out  the  alphabet, 
spelling  and  reading  lessons,  on  these 
pieces,  which  were  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree.”  Others  had  written  portions  of 
scripture,  and  texts,  which  they  had 
heard  preached  from,  on  scraps  oi  pa¬ 
per,  or  fragments  of  such  cloth.  Pomare, 
who,  in  his  desire  of  promoting  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  people,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  of  those  princes  who 
have  rendered  themselves  deservedly  il¬ 
lustrious  for  that  merit,  was  exceedingly 
delighted,  when  the  press  arrived,  and 
furnished  every  assistance  for  erecting 
the  printing-house,  and  requested  that  he 
might  be  sent  for  when  every  thing  was 
ready  to  begin.  Accordingly  he  came, 
accompanied  by  a  few  favourite  chiefs, 
and  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people.  Mr.  Ellis  took  the  composing- 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  seeing  with  what 


curious  delight  the  king  was  looking  at 
the  new  and  shining  types,  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  put  together  the  first 
alphabet.  II is  countenance  brightened 
at  the  proposal,  and  he  set  up  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the.  smaller  alphabet,  to  which 
the  few  monosyllables  composing  the  first 
page  of  the  spelling-book  w’ere  after¬ 
wards  added.  Pleased  at  seeing  this 
page  in  the  types,  he  was  yet  contented 
to  wait  till  the  whole  sheet  should  be 
ready,  before  he  saw  it  struck  oil'.  Mean¬ 
time,  he  visited  the  missionaries  almost 
daily ;  and,  when  they  were  ready  to 
print  the  first  sheet,  came,  with  only 
two  chiefs,  but  followed  by  a  numerous 
train,  who  had  heard  that  the  work  wras 
about  to  begin.  Crowds  had  already 
collected  round  the  door ;  they  made 
way  for  him,  and  when  he  and  his  twTo 
companions  had  been  admitted,  the  door 
was  closed,  and  a  window  was  darkened, 
by  which  he  might  have  been  over¬ 
looked  ;  for  he  wished  to  prevent  this. 
He  examined  minutely,  and  with  great 
pleasure,  the  form  as  it  lay  on  the  press  ; 
and,  as  he  prepared  to  take  off’  the  first 
sheet  ever  printed  in  his  dominions, 
charged  his  companions,  good-naturedly, 
not  to  look  too  closely  at  him,  nor  laugh 
at  him  if  he  should  not  do  it  wrell.  Mr. 
Ellis  instructed  him  how  to  use  the  ink- 
ball,  then  placed  the  paper,  and  directed 
him  to  pull  the  handle.  The  sheet  was 
well  printed — for  there  could  be  no  fai¬ 
lure  ;  Pomare  took  it  up,  looked  first  at 
the  paper  and  then  at  the  types,  with 
evident  admiration  ;  then  handed  it  to 
one  of  the  chiefs  ;  and,  while  he  struck 
off  two  more  copies,  the  first  was  shown 
to  the  crowd  wuthout,  who  set  up  a  ge¬ 
neral  shout  of  astonishment  and  joy. 
There  were  few  days  in  wThich  he  did 
not  come  to  wmtch  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Observant  of  every  thing  as  he 
wTas,  he  counted  several  of  the  letters, 
and  seemed  surprised  to  find  that,  in 
sixteen  pages  of  this  spelling-book,  there 
wrnre  more  than  five  thousand  of  the 
letter  a.  Two  thousand  six  hundred 
copies  of  this  book  were  printed  ;  then 
a  Tahitian  catechism  ;  a  collection  of 
Scripture  extracts  ;  and  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel.  Paper  for  fifteen  hundred  co¬ 
pies  of  these  was  all  that  remained, 
when  a  supply  from  the  Bible  Society 
arrived  in  time  to  double  the  impres¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  society  has  furnished  paper 
for  every  portion  of  the  Scriptures  that 
has  since  been  printed  in  these  islands. 

“  O  Britain,  land  of  knowledge  !” 
was  the  frequent  exclamation  of  those 
who  crowded  to  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  printing-office.  Multitudes  ar¬ 
rived  from  every  part  of  Eimeo,  and 
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even  from  other  islands,  to  see  the  work, 
and  to  procure  books.  The  excitement 
is  likened  to  what  the  English  felt  at 
witnessing,  for  the  first  time,  the  ascent 
of  a  balloon,  or  the  movement  of  a 
steam-carriage.  The  beach  was  lined 
with  canoes  ;  the  houses  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  crowded  with  guests  ;  and 
small  parties  pitched  their  temporary  en¬ 
campments  in  every  direction  round 
about.  For  several  weeks  before  the 
first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  finish¬ 
ed,  the  district  in  which  the  printing- 
house  stood  resembled  a  public  fair.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  books  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  put  them  in  some  substantial 
binding,  before  they  were  delivered  : 
Mr.  Ellis  had  learned  how  to  do  this  in 
England ;  his  materials,  indeed,  were 
scanty,  but  supplies,  or  substitutes,  were 
found.  A  good  pasteboard  was  manu¬ 
factured  from  bark-cloth  ;  old  news¬ 
papers  were  stained  with  a  deep  purple 
dye,  for  covering  the  sides  ;  and  when 
the  few  sheep-skins  which  had  been 
brought  .out  /were  consumed  for  backs 
and  corners,  leather  became  in  great  re¬ 
quest,  to  the  cost  of  cats,  dogs,  and 
goats.  The  march  of  intellect  wras  a 
sore  evil  to  these  poor  animals,  which 
had  hitherto  lived  in  undisturbed  ease 
and  freedom  ;  they  were  hunted  now 
for  their  skins.  Sometimes  the  people 
brought  “  the  tough  skin  of  a  large  dog, 
or  of  an  old  goat,  with  the  long  shaggy 
matted  hair  and  beard  attached  to  it ; 
or  the  thin  skin  of  a  wold  kitten,  taken 
in  the  mountains.’’  When  they  were 
instructed  how  to  dress  them,  they  did  it 
at  their  own  houses  ;  and  no  object  was 
then  more  common  than  a  skin,  stretch¬ 
ed  on  a  frame,  and  suspended  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
elementary  books  had  been  gratuitously 
distributed,  and  continued  to  be  so.  But 
for  this,  a  larger  and  more  important 
book/  it  was  thought  best  to  require 
such  a  payment  as  might  just  cover  the 
expense  of  paper  and  printing  materials, 
that  the  people  might  not  undervalue  it, 
as  a  thing  of  no  cost.  A  certain  small 
quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  was  the  price 
fixed ;  this  was  what  they  could  most 
easily  procure,  and  it  was  cheerfully 
paid.  Incessant,  and,  at  times,  exceed¬ 
ingly  oppressive,  as  the  labour  was,  of 
printing  and  binding  these  books,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  at  a  season  when 
the  sun  was  vertical,  Mr.  Ellis  says  that 
it  was  one  of  the  happiest  parts  of  his 
life.  He  says — 

“  I  have  frequently  seen  thirty  or  forty 
canoes  from  distant  parts  of  Eimeo,  or 
from  some  other  island,  lying  along  the 
beach  ;  in  each  of  which,  five  or  six 


persons  had  arrived,  whose  only  errand 
was  to  procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 
For  these  many  waited  five  or  six  weeks 
while  they  were  printing.  Sometimes  I 
have  seen  a  canoe  arrive,  with  six  or  ten 
ersons,  for  books  ;  who,  when  they 
ave  landed,  have  brought  a  large  bun¬ 
dle  of  letters,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty, 
written  on  plaintain  leaves,  and  rolled 
up  like  a  scroll.  These  letters  had  been 
written  by  individuals,  who  were  unable 
to  come  and  apply  personally  for  a  book, 
and  had,  therefore,  thus  sent,  in  order 
to  procure  a  copy.” 

“  One  evening,  about  sunset,  a  canoe 
from  Tahiti,  with  five  men  arrived  on 
this  errand.  They  landed  on  the  beach, 
lowered  their  sail,  and,  drawing  their 
canoe  on  the  sand,  hastened  to  my  na¬ 
tive  dwelling.  I  met  them  at  the  door, 
and  asked  them  their  errand.  Luka ,  or 
Te  parau  na  Luka,-  “  Luke,  or,  The 
word  of  Luke,”  was  the  simultaneous 
reply,  accompanied  with  the  exhibition 
of  the  bamboo-canes,  filled  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  which  they  held  up  in  their 
hands,  and  had  brought  as  payment  for 
the  copies  required.!  I  told  them  I  had 
none  ready  that  night,  but  that  if  they 
would  come  on  the  morrow',  I  would  give 
them  as  many  as  they  .needed  ;  recom¬ 
mending  them,  in  the  meantime,  to  go 
and  lodge  with  some  friend  in  the  village. 
Twilight  in  the  tropics  is  always  short, 
it  soon  grew  dark  ;  I  wished  them  good 
night,  and  afterwards  retired  to  rest, 
supposing  they  had  gone  to  sleep  at  the 
house  of  some  friend  ;  but,  on  looking 
out  of  my  window  about  day-break,  I 
saw  these  five  men  lying  along  on  the 
ground  on  the  outside  of  my  house, 
their  only  bed  being  some  platted  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  and  their  only  covering  the 
large  native  cloth  they  usually  wear  over 
their  shoulders.  I  hastened  out,  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  been  there  all 
night :  they  said  they  had  :  I  then  in¬ 
quired  why  they  did  not,  as  I  had  direct¬ 
ed  them,  go  and  lodge  at  some  house, 
and  come  again.  Their  answer  surprised 
and  delighted  me  :  they  said,  1  We  were 
afraid  that,  had  we  gone  awray,  some 
one  might  have  come  before  us  this 
morning,  and  have  taken  what  books 
you  had  to  spare,  and  then  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  return  without  any ; 
therefore,  after  you  left  us  last  night,  we 
determined  not  to  go  away  till  we  had 
procured  the  books.’  I  called  them  into 
the  printing-office,  and,  as  soon  as  I 
could  put  the  sheets  together,  gave  them 
each  a  copy  ;  they  then  requested  two 
copies  more,  one  for  a  mother,  the  other 
for  a  sister  ;  for  which  they  had  brought 
payment.  I  gave  these  also.  Each 
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wrapped  his  book  in  a  piece  of  white 
native  cloth,  put  it  in  his  bosom,  wished 
me  a  good  morning,  and  without,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  eating  or  drinking,  or  calling  on 
any  person  in  the  settlement,  hastened 
to  tne  beach,  launched  their  canoe, 
hoisted  their  matting  sail,  and  steered 
rejoicing  to  their  native  island.’’ 

A  volume  of  hymns  wTas  the  next  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  missionary  press,  and  this, 
being  in  verse,  became  very  popular,  for 
the  people  delight  in  metrical  compo¬ 
sitions,  for  which  their  language  seems 
excellently  adapted,  by  its  remarkable 
euphony.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
missionaries  will  collect  and  preserve 
their  historical  and  mythological  ballads, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  “  adapted 
(they  tell  us)  to  every  department  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  every  period  of  life.’’  Ubus , 
their  poems  are  called ;  and  children 
were  early  taught  to  recite,  and,  in  some 
degree,  to  act  them  ;  for  they  sometimes 
had  a  pantomimic  or  dramatic  character. 
“  They  had  one  song  for  the  fisherman, 
another  for  the  canoe-builder,  one  for 
felling  the  tree,  another  for  launching 
the  canoe.  But  they  were,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  either  idolatrous  or  impure, 
and  were,  consequently,  abandoned,  when 
the  people  renounced  their  pagan  wor¬ 
ship.”  Let  those  which  are  impure 
perish  ;  and  would  that  whatever  we 
have,  of  home  or  of  continental  growth, 
in  the  same  kind  could  perish  also  ! 
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LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS, 

By  the  Rev.  R.  J Varner,  Rector  of  Great 
C ha  {field,  tVilts.  2  vols.  8vo. 

[\Ve  thank  the  Reverend  Reminiscent 
for  two  stout  volumes  of  characteristic 
anecdotes — told  in  the  true  vein  of 
pleasantry  and  good  humour,  and  di¬ 
vested  of  the  little  conceits  which  so 
often  disfigure  auto-biographical  works. 
We  take  him  to  be  a  man  who  lives  “  in 
charity  with  all  mankind:”  he  neither 
over-rates  the  excellencies  of  his  great 
contemporaries,  nor  exaggerates  the 
weakness  of  others— both  which  are 
besetting  sins  of  anecdote -wrriters. 
Throughout  the  volumes  are  many  de¬ 
lightful  portraits  of  British  benevolence, 
and  among  them  the  characters  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Gilpin  and  David  Hartley,  will 
not  be  the  least  admired.  We  quote  a 
few  pages  just  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  very  entertaining  matter  and 
manner  of  the  whole  : — ] 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

To  convey  a  more  accurute  notion  of 


the  odd  and  curious  cast  of  this  place 
upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  sketch  an  outline  of  its 
civic  body,  or  corporation  (for  Christ¬ 
church  is  a  borough),  as  it  existed  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  becoming  un  unpri¬ 
vileged  citizen  of  the  town. 

The  mayor,  I  well  recollect,  was  a 
worthy  cordwainer  of  the  name  of  Mew  ; 
literally,  as  well  as  officially,  the  greatest 
man  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tempo¬ 
rary  jurisdiction  ;  shaped  precisely  like 
an  enormous  turtle  ;  and  of  such  mar¬ 
vellous  obesity,  that,  on  his  decease 
(shortly  after  the  term  of  his  mayoralty 
had  expired),  a  part  of  the  front  wall  of 
the  house  in  which  he  dwelt,  wTas  obliged 
to  be  taken  dowm,  in  order  to  gain  an 
aperture  sufficiently  large,  to  admit  the 
removal  of  the  coffin  from  the  bed¬ 
chamber  into  the  street  below.  In  the 
solemn  civic  processions  to  the  church, 
on  the  high  anniversary  days  of  the 
mayor’s  election  ;  of  the  reigning  mo¬ 
narch’s  birth  ;  of  Guy  Faux’s  attempt 
to  blow  up  King  James,  of  sagacious 
memory,  and  his  assembled  peers  ;  and 
of  the  like  yearly  commemorations,  the 
honest  chief  magistrate  of  Crischurch, 
w'hether  a  son  of  St.  Crispin,  or  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  other  equally  useful  calling, 
wTas  wont  to  be  folio wred  (disposed  in 
nice  arrangement,  and  with  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  regular  precedence,)  first,  by  the 
supervisor  and  custom-house  officer ; 
secondly,  by  a  brace  of  sleek  excise¬ 
men  ;  thirdly,  by  the  master  of  an  an¬ 
cient  structure,  called  the  New  Inn,  and 
the  parish  sexton  ;  and,  lastly,  by  two 
portly  publicans,  a  father  and  his  son, 
by  the  name  of  Holloway,  who  at  their 
sign  of  the  Eight  Bells,  vended,  among 
other  strong  drinks,  that  justly-esteemed 
concoction  of  malt  and  hops,  then  highly 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ringwoou 
Beer,  but  of  which,  alas  !  it  can  now 
only  be  said — • 

St  at  nomlnis  umbra. 

These  “  gooddies,”  wTith  whom  the 
vicar,  for  the  time  being,  wras  sometimes 
associated,  together  with  a  few  other 
dwrellers  in  the  place,  of  various  callings 
and  conditions,  formed  the  body  of  those 
resident  burgesses  of  Crischurch,  who, 
in  my  early  time,  returned  the  two  re¬ 
presentatives  of  that  borough,  to  the 
commons  house  of  parliament !  Should 
this  picture  be  regarded  as  a  fanciful 
composition  of  the  painter,  rather  than 
an  actual  portrait,  some  confirmation  of 
its  truth  may  be  derived  from  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  first  toast,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  drunk,  with  grave  countenances, 
at  every  civic  entertainment  in  the  bo¬ 
rough  : — 
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“  Peosperation  to  this  Corporation 

a  toast  which  (I  speak  with  certainty) 
continued  to  be  given  on  like  occasions, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  is,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  out  of  respect 
for  its  origin  and  antiquity,  still  bum¬ 
pered  with  due  solemnity,  on  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  every  public  festal  day  ! 


CONVIVIALITY. 

Dr.  J.  Warner  had  the  honour  of 
reckoning  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare 
among  his  most  intimate  friends.  The 
accomplished  baronet  presented  him 
with  the  rectory  of  Stourton  ;  and  at  his 
beautiful  residence,  Stourhead,  the  doc¬ 
tor  passed  much  of  his  time.  X  have 
learnt  from  him,  that,  whilst  there, 
Doctor  Warner’s  powers  of  social  enter¬ 
tainment  were  not  only  unrivalled,  but 
inexhaustible  :  that,  after  having  taken 
his  usual  quantity  of  wine,  and  charmed 
the  circle  in  the  dining-room,,  he  would 
descend  into  the  servants’  hall,  with  his 
pipe  (to  which  he  was  addicted,)  and 
those  who  could  bear  its  fumes;  and 
pour  out  with  his  vigorous  puffs,  the 
finest  strokes  of  wit,  and  brightest 
scintillations  of  conceit. 


“  lucky”  dr.  jeans. 

During  his  residence  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Queen’s  College,  an  ill-bred 
tailor,  who  had,  more  than  once,  in¬ 
truded  on  Mr.  Jeans’  studies,  with  a 
long  slip  of  paper,  ycleped  a  bill ;  be¬ 
came  so  troublesome  in  one  of  his  visits, 
that  the  student  deemed  it  politic,  to  fix 
a  day,  in  the  ensuing  week,  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  his  demand.  He  wrote  im¬ 
mediately  to  his  father  ;  stated  his  diffi¬ 
culty  and  engagement ;  and  received,  by 
return  of  post,  a  ten-pound  bank  note, 
to.  relieve  the  one,  and  enable  him  to 
fulfil  the  other.  Jeans  thrust  the  Abra¬ 
ham  Newland  into  his  breeches  pocket ; 
and,  brim  full  of  ire,  strutted  forth  to 
pay  the  bill ;  row  the  tailor ;  and,  for¬ 
mally,  discharge  him  from  his  future 
service.  Meeting,  however,  a  fellow- 
gownsman,  in  his  way  to  the  dun’s 
abode ;  and  being  ever  easily  beguiled 
into  a  deviation  from  his  destined  pur¬ 
pose;  he  took  a  long  saunter  with  him 
in  Christchurch  meadow,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Snip. 
Always  animated  in  conversation,  and 
usually  accompanying  it  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree  of  action,  Jeans,  whilst 
talking,  was  busily,  but  unconsciously, 
employed  in  fumbling  lor  the  note,  in  its 
dark  recess,  and  rolling  it  up  into  the 
size  of  a  pea  ;  which  having  effected, 
he  shot  it  from  between  his  finger  and 


thumb,  into  the  long  grass  at  his  feet. 
On  separating  from  his  friend,  he  turned 
to  the  tailor’s,  advanced  confidently  into 
the  shop,  and  put  his  hand  into  the  right 
hand  pocket  of  his*  inexpressibles,  the 
usual  depot  of  his  cash — when  he  had 
any ;  when  (horribile  dicta)  he  per¬ 
ceived,  that  no  note  was  there  !  Every 
part  of  his  person  underwent  a  search  ; 
but  all  in  vain.  He  slunk  out  of  Mr. 
Snip’s  shop  ;  returned  to  his  rooms  ; 
ransacked  the  escrutoire ;  table-drawer  ; 
and  every  hole  and  corner  of  his  apart¬ 
ment  ;  but  with  like  ill  success.  The 
thought  at  length  occurred  to  him,  that, 
immediately  before  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Snip  ; 

“  And  while  in  Christchurch  meadow  walking. 
Of  poetry,  and  such  things  talking 

he  had,  thoughtlessly,  twirled  some 
piece  of  paper  with  his  fingers,  and  dis¬ 
charged  it  into  the  air.  This  jnight 
have  been  the  ten-pound  note.  It  was 
a  forlorn  hope  indeed,  but  the  only  one 
that  remained  to  him ;  and  he  posted  to 
the  spot  (as  nearly  as  he  could  recollect 
it)  where  he  had  stood,  when  he  thus 
wildly  threw  away  his  all.  The  herbage 
was  high,  and  the  area  wide ;  but,  he 
had  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the 
field,  when  he  discovered  the  object  of 
which  he  was  in  search  ;  reduced,  howr- 
ever,  to  so  diminutive  a  size,  by  twisting 
and  compression,  that  it  would  probably 
have  escaped  the  obvservation  of  every 
eye,  save  the  eagle  one,  that  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  seeking  it. 

The  other  instance  alluded  to,  of  Mr. 
Jeans’  “good  luck,”  is  notless  singular 
than  that  just  related,  and  was  to  him  still 
more  important ;  the  sum  mislaid,  be¬ 
ing  of  much  greater  value  than  the  ten- 
pound-  bill ;  and  the  demand  for  it,  at 
the  moment  of  recovery,  far  more  ur¬ 
gent  than  the  claim  of  Mr.  Snip. 

Shortly  after  he  had  taken  possession 
of  Dipdene  Rectory,  a  letter  reached 
him,  containing  a  bank  note  of  consi¬ 
derable  value.  A  folio  volume  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  spread  before  him  at  the  time, 
into  which  he  placed  the  supply ;  as  a 
meet  depository,  where  it  might  remain 
in  safety  till  wanted,  and  be  readily 
found  when  the  occasion  occurred.  The 
call  for  it  soon  arrived  ;  but  the  place  of 
its  deposit  had  entirely  escaped  the 
rector’s  recollection.  A  general  rum¬ 
mage  through  the  house  for  the  lost 
treasure,  wa«  attended  with  no  success  ; 
and,  after  some  natural  throes  for  the 
loss,  and  suffering  a  little  temporary  in¬ 
convenience  in  consequence  of  it,  Mr. 
Jeans  thought  no  more  either  of  the  dis¬ 
appointment  or  its  consequences.  Two 
or  three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
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of  ih is  occurrence,  when  a  travelling  Jew 
chiinced  to  call  at  Dipdene  rectory. 
He  proved  to  be  a  learned  Rabbi,  and 
a*  Mr.  Jeans  had  been  a  Hebrew  stu¬ 
dent,  u  long  and  interesting  philological 
conversation  took  place  between  the 
parties.  In  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  it  became  necessary  to  consult 
Romaine’s  Lexicon.  Mr.  Jeans  reached 
down  the  dusty  volume,  and  opened  it, 
par  hazard ,  when  lo,  the  first  object 
which  met  his  eye  in  the  expanded  page 
proved  to  be — not  the  triliteral  root,  for 
which  he  was  about  to  seek — but  the 
sign  manual  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of 
England,  subscribed  to  the  identical 
note,  which  he  had  regarded,  for  a  long 
time,  as  lost  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
fiver. 


A  PEDESTRIAN. 

Few  men  could  boast  a  larger  circle  of 
real  friends,  than  the  late  James  Wa- 
then,  Esq.  of  Hereford.  Among  the 
amateurs  and  professors  of  the  graphic 
art,  to  which  he  was  enthusiastically 
attached,  his  acquaintance  might  be  said 
to  be  all  but  universal.  His  qualities, 
indeed,  were  a  passport  to  general  es¬ 
teem  and  regard  ;  for,  few  were  the 
men,  among  the  crowd  with  which  I 
have  mixed,  whom  I  could  compare  with 
Mr.  Wathen  ;  in  singleness  of  heart; 
blamelessness  of  life  ;  and  mildness  and 
benevolence  of  spirit.  His  education 
had  been  humble  ;  but  a  good  natural 
understanding,  acting  upon  considerable 
English  reading,  and  bottomed  on  sound 
and  just  principles,  had  stored  his  mind 
with  much  useful  knowledge  ;  and  ren¬ 
dered  his  conversation  not  only  enter¬ 
taining  but  instructive.  An  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Nature,  and  all  her  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery ;  his  spirit  dwelt 
with  the  far-off  rocks  and  woods,  and 
mountains  and  cataracts  :  but  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  amateur,  was  merged  in 
the  piety  of  the  son  ;  and  never,  till  his 
blind  and  aged  widowed  mother  breath¬ 
ed  her  last,  did  he  omit  leading  her 
down  from  her  chamber  every  morning  ; 
and  conducting  her  to  it  again,  at  the 
hour  of  repose  :  though,  possibly,  in 
the  interval  he  would  walk  forty  miles, 
(lor  as  a  pedestrian  he  was  a  phenome¬ 
non,  and  continued  so  till  the  age  of 
70  !)  to  visit  a  spot  congenial  to  his  taste ; 
or  add  to  the  immense  collection  ol  his 
own  sketches  and  drawings. 

Mr.  YVathen  had  passed  middle  life 
when  he  lost  his  mother.  lie  then  sim¬ 
plified  his  affairs  ;  and  determined  to 
pursue  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  ;  that 
of  travelling  as  a  pedestrian,  not  only 
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through  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  but  over  all  those  parts  of 
Europe,  which  are  usually  visited  by  the 
British  tourist.  His  baggage  was  as 
light  and  as  scanty  as  Sterne's  ;  but  un¬ 
unlike  the  sentimentalist,  he  carried  it 
about  his  person  —  a  couple  of  shirts 
stuffed  into  his  pockets  ;  a  few  neces¬ 
sary  articles  in  a  small  bundle ;  under 
one  arm  his  portfolio  ;  and  a  stick  and 
umbrella  in  his  vacant  hand.  The 
amount  of  the  miles  which  he  had 
walked  thus  accoutred,  in  a  few  years, 
almost  exceeded  belief.  His  continental 
tour  alone,  which  led  him  through 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  a  part  of 
Germany ;  included  a  circuit  of  nearly 
3,000  miles. 

The  longest  walk,  which  (as  I  have 
understood  from  Mr.  Wathen)  he  ever 
performed,  within  twenty- four  hours, 
was  one  of  sixty-three  miles,  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Hereford  :  but  he 
was  fresh  enough  after  it,  to  attend  a 
musical  party  on  the  same  evening. — 
“  I  taught  the  boy  to  read,”  said  old 
Quin,  of  our  excellent  late  king,  when 
he  heard  of  his  admirable  recitation  of 
his  accession  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  and  my  friend  Wathen  might 
have  said  of  me,  “  I  taught  him  first  to 
be  a  pedestrian  for  I  had  no  idea  of 
“  getting  over  the  country, ”  by  any 
modes  of  locomotion  save  those  of  a 
horse  or  a  carriage,  till  he  took  me  into 
training  ;  and  broke  me  in,  by  degrees, 
to  a  walk  of  sixty  miles,  along  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  beautiful  river  Wye,  from 
Hereford  to  Chepstow.  We  were  three 
days  on  our  route ;  but  novel  as  the 
scenery  and  our  mode  of  progress  were 
to  me,  they  appeared,  in  my  estimation, 
to  be  the  three  shortest  days  I  ever  spent 
in  my  life.  How  then  can  time  be 
merely  a  succession  of  ideas  ? 

But,  the  survey  he  had  thus  taken  of 
most  of  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe 
only  excited  a  desire  of  visiting  more 
distant  regions.  He  longed  to  make 
some  sketches  in  Asia :  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  fortunately  occurred,  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  ot  this  anxious  wish.  Captain 
Prendergast,  his  old  school- fellow,  who 
commanded  an  East-Indiaman,  (about 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Madras  and  China,) 
aware  of  Mr.  Wathen’s  desire,  offered 
him  a  free  passage  in  his  vessel,  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Directors  to  make  the  trip.  This  was 
easily  procured;  and  Wathen  shipped 
himself  on  board  the  East-Indiaman. 
To  him,  however,  the  expedition  might 
be  said,  rather  to  have  been  a  walk  than 
a  voyage :  for,  every  day  during  the 
passage,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
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he  paced  the  quarter-deck,  for  two 
watches,  or  the  space  of  eight  hours  ; 
thus  securing  to  himself  constant  pedes¬ 
trian  exercise,  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
twenty  miles  a  day.  His  age  at  this 
time,  was  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years.  The  vessel  touched  at  Madras  ; 
Pulo  Penang ;  Malacca  ;  Macao  ;  and 
Canton :  at  all  which  places,  my  friend 
made  copious  notes,  and  numerous 
sketches.  His  bland  -  and  courteous 
manners  ;  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  ; 
and  honest,  simple  intentions  ;  were  re¬ 
cognised  and  esteemed  wherever  he 
went ;  and,  singular  to  say,  conciliated 
alike  the  savage  Malay,  and  the  suspici¬ 
ous  Chinese.  From  the  former  he  re¬ 
ceived  rude,  but  warm  hospitality  ;  and 
by  the  latter,  was  admitted  (a  very  rare 
case,  I  apprehend)  to  familiar  domestic 
intercourse. 


jjiotes  of  a  l&eabev. 

THE  LATE  SIR  LUCAS  PEPYS,  BART. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  biographical  particulars 
of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  died  a  few  days 
since,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  They  are  principally  from  a 
note  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Pic¬ 
turesque  Promenade  round  Dorking. 

Sir  Lucas  was  a  native  of  Cheshire, 
and  finished  his  classical  education  at 
Oxford.  On  quitting  the  University,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended 
lectures  on  medicine,  and  the  practice  of 
the  infirmary.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  ;  and,  on  commencing  his 
medical  career  in  London,  was  admitted 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College.  His 
uncle.  Dr.  Russell,  of  Brighton,  having 
acquired  a  high  reputation  by  a  treatise 
on,  and  by  introducing  the  use  of,  sea- 
air  and  bathing,  Dr.  Pepys  was  induced 
to  spend  the  summer  season  in  that 
town.  There,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
uncle,  he  formed  a  connexion  which 
greatly  contributed  to  his  progress  in  the 
metropolis.  Soon  after  this  he  settled 
in  London,  and  was  elected  physician  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  In  1772,  he 
married  the  Countess  of  Rothes,  by 
which  high  connexion  he  was  introduced 
to  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom. 
In  1810,  the  Countess  died,  and  in  1813, 
he  married  a  Miss  Askew,  daughter  of 
the  physician  of  that  name.  About  this 
time  he  obtained  a  baronetcy,  and  the 
appointment  of  physician  extraordinary 
to  George  III.  During  his  majesty’s 
indisposition  in  1788  and  1789,  Sir  Lucas 


was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary, 
and,  the  king’s  malady  terminating  fa¬ 
vourably,  he  was  appointed  physician- 
general  to  the  army,  an  office  of  consi¬ 
derable  emolument  and  patronage. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  was  for  some  years 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1811. 
During  his  presidency  the  College  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  preface  to  which  was  written  by  Sir 
Lucas.  This  composition,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Latinity,  is  highly  creditable  to 
his  talents. 

Sir  Lucas  had  for  some  years  past  a 
fashionable  rather  than  an  extensive 
practice.  He  usually  passed  the  summer 
at  Juniper  Hall,  a  delightful  seat  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Box  Hill, 
Surrey,  appropriating  certain  days  in 
the  week  to  visit  his  patients  in  town. 
Sir  Lucas,  in  personal  habits,  was  a  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  last  century.  We  have 
heard  of  his  displaying  his  polished 
Latinity  at  the  bed-side  of  a  patient. 
Once,  too,  we  heard  him  inquire  of  a 
country  druggist  the  uses  of  the  hun¬ 
dred-fold  contents  of  his  shop,  adding 
that  he  had  never  used  but  a  dozen  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  whole  of  his  practice.  Philo. 

^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 


BALLAD. 

[The  three  subsequent  sterling  extracts  are  from 
the  Life  of  Bishop  Heber,  edited  by  his 
Widow,  and  already  noticed  in  our  Supple¬ 
ment ,  No.  434.] 

“  Oh,  captain  of  the  Moorish  hold 
Unbar  iliy  gates  to  me. 

And  I  will  give  thee  gems  and  gold, 

To  set  Fernando  free. 

For  I  a  sacred  oath  have  plight 
A  pilgrim  to  remain, 

Till  I  return  with  Lara’s  knight, 

The  noblest  knight  of  Spain.” 

“  Fond  Christian  youth,”  the  captain  said, 

“  Thy  suit  is  soon  denied, 

Fernando  loves  a  Moorish  maid. 

And  will  with  us  abide. 

Renounc’d  is  every  Christian  rite, 

The  turban  he  hath  ta’en. 

And  Lara  thus  hath  lost  her  knight. 

The  boldest  knight  of  Spain.” 

Pale,  marble  pale,  the  pilgrim  turned 
A  cold  and  deadly  dye ; 

Then  in  his  cheeks  the  blushes  burned, 

And  anger  in  his  eye, 

(From  forth  his  cowl  a  ringlet  bright 
Fell  down  of  golden  grain,) 

“  Base  Moor  !  to  slander  Lara’s  knight. 

The  boldest  knight  of  Spain  ! 

“  Go,  look  on  Lugo’s  gory  field 
Go  look  on  Tay  o’s  tide  *! 

Can  ye  forget  the  red-cross  shield, 

That  all  your  host  defied  ? 

Alhama’s  warriors  turned  to  flight, 

Granada’s  sultan  slain, 

Attest  the  worth  of  Lara’s  knight. 

The  boldest  knight  of  Spain.” 
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“  By  A llali ,  yen  ?•>  w  ith  eyes  of  Are 
The  lordly  paynim  said, 

“  Granada’s  sultan  was  my  sire. 

Who  fell  by  Lara’s  blade  ; 

And  tho’  thy  gold  were  forty  fold 
The  ransom  were  but  vain 
To  purchase  back  thy  Christian  knight, 

The  boldest  knight  of  Spain.” 

Ah,  Moor,  the  life  that  once  is  shed 
No  vengeance  can  repay, 

And  who  can  uumbei  up  the  dead 
That  fall  in  battle  fray  ? 

Thyself  in  many  a  manly  fight 
Hast  many  a  father  slain  ; 

Then  rage  not  thus  gainst  Lara’s  knight. 
The  boldest  knight  of  Spain.” 

“  And  who  art  thou,  whose  pilgrim  vest 
Thy  beauties  ill  may  shroud; 

The  locks  of  gold,  the  heaving  breast, 

A  moon  beneath  a  cloud?— 

W  ilt  thou  our  Moorish  creed  recite, 

And  here  with  me  remain? 

He  may  depart,— that  capiive  knight. 

The  conquer’d  knight  of  Spain.” 

“  Ah,  speak  not  so!”  with  voice  of  woe, 

'1  he  shuddering  stranger  cried ; 

“  A  nother  creed  I  may  not  know, 

Nor  live  another’s  bride  1 
Fernando’s  wife  may  yield  her  life, 

But  not  her  honour  stain. 

To  loose  the  bonds  of  Lara’s  knight. 

The  noblest  knight  of  Spain.” 

“  And  know  st  thou,  then,  how  hard  a  doom 
Thy  husband  yet  may  bear? 

The  fetter’d  limbs,  the  living  tomb. 

The  damp  and  noisome  air  ? 

In  lonely  cave,  and  void  of  light. 

To  drag  a  helpless  chain, 

Thy  pride  condemns  the  Christian  knight. 
The  prop  and  pride  of  Spain.” 

“  Oh  that  within  that  dungeon’s  gloom 
His  sorrows  1  might  share, 

And  cheer  him  in  that  living  tomb. 

With  love,  and  hope,  and  prayer! 

But  still  the  faith  I  once  have  plight 
Unbroken  must  remain, 

And  God  will  help  the  captive  knight. 

And  plead  the  cause  of  Spain.” 

“  And  deem’st  thou  from  the  Moorish  hold 
In  safety  to  retire, 

Whose  locks  outshine  Arabia’s  gold, 

Whose  eyes  the  diamond’s  fire  ?” 

She  drew  a  poniard  small  and  bright, 

And  spake  in  calm  disdain, 

“  He  taught  me  how,  my  Christian  knight, 
To  guard  tho  faith  of  Spain.” 

The  drawbridge  falls  !  with  loud  alarm 
The  clashing  portals  fly; 

She  bar’d  her  breast,  she  rais'd  her  arms. 
And  knelt,  in  act  to  die; 

But  ah,  the  thrill  of  wild  delight 
That  shot  through  every  vein  ; 

He  stood  before  her, — Lara’s  knight, 

The  noblest  knight  of  Spain. 


LETTER  TO  A  PARISHIONER,  OF 
IRREGULAR  HABITS. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  May  26,  1823. 

“  My  Worthy  Friend, 

“  I  am  about  to  address  you  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  long  weighed  much  on 
my  mind,  and  which  I  have  often  wished 
to  mention.  Nobody  is  more  convinced 
than  I  am  of  your  good  heart.,  your 
kindness  to  your  family,  your  labourers 
and  the  poor,  your  strict  honesty  and 
the  other  good  qualities  for  which  you 
are  know’n  and  respected  in  the  neigh¬ 


bourhood.  Vet  there  is  one  point  which 
I  would  fain  see  altered  in  you,  and 
which  I  cannot  help  noticing  as,  per¬ 
haps,  the  last  mark  of  my  good  wishes 
for  you  which  I  shall  ever  have  in  my 
power  to  show,  now  that  I  am  leaving 
England  for  a  far  distant  land,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  rector  of  Hodnet.  You 
must  be  aware  I  mean  your  fondness  for 
liquor.  Why  should  you  let  this  one 
sin  get  the  better  of  you,  and  rob  your 
good  qualities  and  your  good  principles 
of  their  reward  ?  You  as  yet  are 
young  and  healthy,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  say  you  need  drink  to  keep  you  in 
good  spirits,  —  but  you  yourself  well 
know  that  neither  health  nor  cheerful¬ 
ness  can  long  continue  to  be  the  portion 
of  a  drunkard.  Even  so  far  us  this 
world  is  concerned,  how  necessary  is  it 
that  a  man  should  be  sober  in  order 
that  he  may  prosper.  But  when  we 
think  on  the  other  world,  can  we  help 
recollecting  that  the  drunkard  is  wast¬ 
ing  not  only  his  body  and  his  goods,  but 
his  immortal  soul  ?  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  how  often  and  how  ear¬ 
nestly  God  has  forbidden  the  practice 
in  Scripture.  Of  all  strong  drink  we 
find  it  observed  by  Solomon,  Prov.  xxiii. 
32.  that  ‘  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  ser¬ 
pent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.’  ‘  Woe 
unto  them,’  saith  Isaiah,  chap.  v.  verse 
22,  ‘  that  are  men  of  strength  to  mingle 
strong  drink.’  ‘Woe,’  he  says  again, 
chap,  xxviii.  verse  1.  ‘  woe  to  the  crown 
of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim.’ 
All  the  other  prophets  are  full  of  the 
same  declarations,  and  the  texts  in  the 
New  Testament  are  still  more  awful. 
‘  If  that  servant,’  saith  our  Lord,  ‘  be¬ 
gin  to  say  in  his  heart,  my  Lord  de- 
layeth  his  coming,  and  begins  to  beat 
the  men  servants  and  maids  and  to  eat 
and  drink  and  be  drunken.,  the  Lord  of 
that  servant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he 
looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour 
when  he  is  not  aware,  and  will  cut  him 
asunder  and  appoint  him  his  portion 
with  the  unbelievers.’  ‘  Take  heed,’ 
he  says,  in  another  place,  ‘  lest  your 
hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting 
nnd  drunkenness ,  and  so  that  day  take 
you  unawares.’  In  the  same  manner 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
bids  us  ‘  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day, 
not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness ,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife 
and  envying,’  where  you  see  he  puts 
drunkenness  down  in  the  same  list  of 
crimes  with  whoredom  and  quarrelling, 
and  puts  it  first  of  the  three  because, 
indeed,  it  generally  leads  to  the  other 
two.  Thus  also  we  find  in  Gal.  chap.  v. 
verse  19,  20,  21,  drunkenness  classed 
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on  the  same  footing  with  the  very  first 
sins,  and  those  most  hateful  to  God, 
such  as  idolatry  and  witchcraft  and 
murder.  These  things  will  prove  to 
you  that  a  fondness  for  strong  drink  is 
no  trifling  matter ;  that  it  is  a  crime 
marked  with  the  Almighty’s  heaviest 
displeasure,  and  for  which,  no  doubt,  a 
very  grievous  punishment  is  in  store  in 
another  world.  Do  not  suppose,  my 
good  friend,  that  I  name  these  things 
to  you  out  of  disrespect  or  a  desire  to 
give  you  pain ;  we  have  long  been 
neighbours,  and  you  have  been  a  kind 
and  friendly  neighbour  to  me.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  esteem  you  and  wish  you  well. 
But  it  is  because  I  esteem  you  and  wish 
you  well  that  I  send  you  this  long  letter ; 
and  I  now  earnestly  desire  to  call  upon 
you  as  with  a  voice  from  the  dead,  to 
the  number  of  whom,  in  my  long  and 
perilous  voyage,  I  may  perhaps  be 
added,  to  desire  you  to  lay  these  things 
to  heart,  to  fly  from  temptation,  and  to 
remember  that  your  health  and  prospe¬ 
rity,  your  life  and  immortal  soul  are  in 
danger  if  you  do  not  fly  from  the  sin 
which  does  most  easily  beset  you  ! 
God  bless  you  and  guide  you  ;  May 
He  turn  your  heart  to  see  the  things 
which  belong  to  your  peace,  and  give 
you,  in  this  world,  grace  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  ever¬ 
lasting  glory  ! 

“  My  best  wishes  are  wflth  you  i  Be¬ 
lieve  me  ever  your  sincere  friend, 

“  Reginald  Heber.” 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  KING  OF  OUDE. 

The  following  anecdote,  strongly  illus¬ 
trative  of  eastern  superstition  and  eastern 
tyranny,  is  related  in  the  MS.  of  the 
Bishop’s  journal.  Some  circumstances 
induced  the  editor  to  omit  its  publica¬ 
tion,  the  principal  of  which  was,  that, 
as  the  King  of  Oude  was  then  living, 
and  was  in  the  liabit  of  making  his 
aides  de  camp  translate  English  books 
into  Hindoostanee  for  his  information, 
she  apprehended  that  the  engineer, 
whose  history  it  relates,  might  again 
fall  under  the  power  of  the  favourite. 
That  fear  having  been  removed  by  the 
king’s  death,  and  the  immediate  dis¬ 
missal  from  power  of  Hukeem  Mendee, 
the  prime  minister,  she  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tates  to  relate  it : — - 

u  Many  whimsical  stories  are  current 
in  Lucknow,  respecting  the  foibles  and 
blindness  of  the  poor  king,  and  the 
rascality  of  his  favourite.  His  fondness 
for  mechanics  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  In  trying  some  experiments  of 
this  nature,  he  fell  in  with  a  Mussul¬ 
man  engineer  of  pleasing  address  and 


ready  talent,  as  well  as  considerable, 
though  unimproved,  genius  for  such 
pursuits.  The  king  took  so  much  de¬ 
light  in  conversing  with  this  man,  that 
the  minister  began  to  fear  a  rising  com¬ 
petitor,  as  well  knowing  that  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  his  own  birth  and  functions  had 
been  no  obstacle  to  his  advancement. 
He  therefore  sent  the  engineer  word, 
‘  if  he  were  wise  to  leave  Lucknow.’ 
The  poor  man  did  so,  removed  to  a 
place  about  ten  miles  down  the  river, 
and  set  up  a  shop  there.  The  king,  on 
inquiring  after  his  humble  friend,  was 
told  that  he  was  dead  of  cholera ;  or¬ 
dered  a  gratuity  to  be  sent  to  his  widow 
and  children,  and  no  more  was  said. 
D  uring  these  last  rains,  however,  the  king 
sailed  down  the  river  in  his  brig  of  war, 
as  far  as  the  place  where  the  new  shop 
stood  ;  he  was  struck  with  the  different 
signs  of  neatness  and  ingenuity  which 
he  observed  in  passing,  made  his  men 
draw  in  to  shore,  and,  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  saw  the  deceased  engineer,  who 
stood  trembling,  and  with  joined  hands 
to  receive  him.  After  a  short  explana¬ 
tion,  he  ordered  him  to  come  on  board, 
returned  in  high  anger  to  Lucknow,  and 
calling  the  minister,  asked  him  again  if 
it  were  certain  that  such  a  man  was  dead. 

(  Undoubtedly  !’  was  the  reply'.  ‘  I 
myself  ascertained  the  fact,  and  convey¬ 
ed  your  majesty’s  bounty  to  the  widow 
and  children.’  i  Hurumzada  !’  said  the 
king,  bursting  into  a  fury,  ‘  look  there, 
and  never  see  my  face  more  !  ’  The 
vizier  turned  round  and  saw  how  mat¬ 
ters  were  circumstanced.  With  a 
terrible  glance,  which  the  king  could 
not  see,  but  which  spoke  volumes  to 
the  poor  engineer,  he  imposed  silence 
on  the  latter  ;  then  turning  round  again 
to  his  master,  stopping  his  nose,  and 
with  many  muttered  exclamations  of 
‘  God  be  merciful  !’  1  Satan  is  strong  !’ 

‘  In  the  name  of  God  keep  the  devil  from 
me  !’  he  said,  ‘  I  hope  your  majesty 
has  not  touched  the  horrible  object?’ 

‘  Touch  him  !’  said  the  king,  ‘  the  sight 
of  him  is  enough  to  convince  me  of  your 
rascality.’  ‘  Istufirullah  1’  said  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  ‘ and  does  not  your  majesty 
perceive  the  strong  smell  of  a  dead  car¬ 
cass?’  The  king  still  stormed,  but  his 
voice  faltered,  and  curiosity  and  anxiety 
began  to  mingle  with  his  indignation. 

(  It  is  certain  (refuge  of  the  world,)  re¬ 
sumed  the  minister,  (  that  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  late  engineer,  with  whom  be 
peace  !  is  dead  and  buried  ;  but  your 
slave  knoweth  not  who  hath  stolen  his 
body  from  the  grave,  or  what  vampire 
it  is  who  now  inhabits  it  to  the  terror  of 
all  good  Mussulmans.  Good  were  it 
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that  lit*  were  run  through  with  a  sword 
before  your  majesty’s  face,  if  it  were 
not  unlucky  to  shed  blood  in  the  auspi¬ 
cious  presence.  I  pray  your  majesty, 
dismiss  us  ;  I  will  see  him  conducted 
back  to  his  grave  ;  it  may  be  that  when 
that  is  opened  he  may  enter  it  again 
peaceably.’  The  king,  confused  and 
agitated,  knew  not  what  to  say  or  order. 
The  attendants  led  the  terrified  mechanic 
out  of  the  room  ;  and  the  vizier,  throw¬ 
ing  him  a  purse,  swore  with  a  horrible 
oath,  that  i  if  he  did  not  put  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  the  company’s  fron¬ 
tier  before  the  next  morning, — if  he  ever 
trode  the  earth  again  it  should  be  as  a 
vampire  indeed.’  This  is,  I  think,  no 
bad  specimen  oF  the  manner  in  which 
an  absolute  sovereign  may  be  persuaded 
out  of  his  own  senses. 

“  This  weakness*  of  character  is  pro¬ 
bably  increased  in  the  king  by  his  habits 
of  life.  Like  his  father  he  has  already 
taken  to  drink  spirits.  We  passed  one 
evening  the  royal  suwarree  of  a  coach, 
several  elephants,  and  some  horse- 
guards,  waiting  to  convey  him  back 
from  one  of  his  summer  palaces  where 
he  had  been  dining.  On  returning  from 
our  drive  w*e  found  them  going  away 
without  him,  and  learned  that  he  had 
resolved  to  sleep  there.  I  thought  no¬ 
thing  of  the  circumstance  at  the  time, 
but  on  mentioning  it  to  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  best  acquainted  with  his  habits,  he 
Said,  1  Ay,  that  means  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  offer  him¬ 
self  to  the  eyes  of  his  subjects. ’  ” 


<5ail)tver. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

(From  I  Varner's  “  Recollections .”) 

Dr.  Maclaine’s  portraiture  of  friend¬ 
ship  (the  cordial  drop  which  Heaven  has 
thrown  into  the  cup  of  life  to  render  it 
palatable)  I  have  always  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  philosophical  and  beau¬ 
tiful  definitions  in  the  English  language  : 

“  Friendship  is  a  sincere,  fervent,  and 
permanent  union  of  minds  ;  formed  by 
mutual  affection  and  esteem— founded 
on  real  worth ,  and  cemented  by  intimate 
acquaintance  ;  frequent  intercourse  ; 
exchange  of  good  offices  ;  and  simili¬ 
tude  of  tastes,  temper  and  manners — it 
is  inseparably  attended  with  perfect  can¬ 
dour,  and  unreserved  openness  of  heart 
* — interests  itself  with  quick  feeling  and 
strong  sensibility  in  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  its  object — is  raised  above  all 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  above  every  mean 
'and  selfish  view— sheds  indulgence  upon 


infirmities  and  imperfections — and  with 
the  greatest  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
affection,  unites  the  interests  of  those 
whom  it  connects,  and  makes  their  jo\s 
and  sorrows  common.” 


A  whimsical  circumstance  occurred  to 
the  old  Marquess  of  Lar.sdowne  and  Mr. 
Townshend,  during  one  of  their  tours  in 
Wales.  They  had  spent  a  day  and  night 
at  Colonel  Johns’  beautiful  seat  in  Car¬ 
diganshire,  Iiavod.  The  succeeding  day 
chanced  to  be  very  hot.  “  Proceeding 
at  a  rapid  pace,  anil  earnest  in  conversa¬ 
tion,’’  said  Mr.  T.  “  we  were  suddenly 
surprised  by  a  report  from  the  seat 
beneath  us,  loud  as  the  discharge  of  a 
pistol  !  We  looked  at  each  other  with 
astonishment  !  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  sound  was  repeated  ;  and  firings 
to  the  number  of  twelve  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  We  stopped 
and  examined  the  box  of  combustibles 
on  which  w*e  had  been  sitting,  when  the 
mystery  was  explained.  The  Marquess 
had,  on  the  preceding  day,  spoke  highly 
of  Colonel  Johns’  champagne  ;  and  our 
hospitable  host  wTho  (like  Aboulcasim, 
in  the  Persian  Tales),  always  presented 
to  his  guests  what  they  admired,  had 
ordered  a  dozen  bottles  of  this  nectar  to 
be  placed  in  the  seat  of  the  carriage. 
The  excitable  liquor  fermented  wTith 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  rapidity 
of  our  motion,  expelled  the  corks  from 
the  bottles,  and  produced  the  very  un¬ 
accountable  reports  with  which  our 
nerves  had  been  shocked.” 


The  Bishop  of  Catania  derives  a  large 
revenue  from  the  snow  of  iEtna,  which 
is  sent  to  Naples,  and  used  for  ices. 

The  mayor  of  an  English  city  put  forth 
an  advertisement  previous  to  the  Races, 
that  no  gentleman  wrould  be  allow*ed  to 
ride  on  the  course  except  the  horses  that 
were  to  run. 


CANDLES. 

It  appears  from  a  parliamentary  paper, 
that  the  net  revenue  from  the  duty  on 
candles  in  England  and  Scotland  last 
year  was  489,059/.  1  s.  9d. 


CARVING. 

In  1714,  GrinlingGibbons  was  appointed 
Master-Carver  in  wood  to  George  the 
First,  with  a  salary  of  eighteen  pence 
per  day :  he  enjoyed  that  moderate 
bounty  for  seven  years— and  died  at  his 
own  house,  in  Bowr-street,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  August  9,  1721 . 
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SERVANTS. 

The  extraordinary  command  which  this 
class  of  people  can,  on  the  most  irritating 
occasions,  exercise  over  their  temper 
and  language,  discovers  how  much  self- 
control  is  within  the  power  of  every¬ 
body,  if  they  choose  to  exert  it. 


WOMEN. 

Women  are  treated  by  good  men  as 
friends,  by  libertines  as  playthings,  and 
by  cowards  as  slaves.  Women  who  de- 
gevt  the  vindication  of  their  own  sex, 
are  like  soldiers  who  forsake  their  own 
cause  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  standing 
between  two  armies,  are  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  both.  Beauty  and  spirit  are 
women’s  weapons  of  defence  ;  without 
them  they  have  nothing  to  shield  them 
from  being  ill- treated. 

A  young  lady  mentioning  to  a  friend  of 
hers  that  her  papa  had  been  in  a  bath 
which  exceeded  the  proper  heat,  the 
friend  replied,  “  Then  they  boiled  your 
papa  “  No,”  said  she,  sharply,  “  he 
was  only  par-boiled !” 


HEROINE 

of 11  the  English  at  Homed' 

Louisa  Cresswell,  a  creature  soft  as 
her  soft  name,  was  fair  lustrously  fair, 
and  delicate,  as  exquisitely  formed  hands, 
arms,  and  features,  rendered  her,  amidst 
an  embonpoint ,  that  would  have  fascinated 
an  Asiatic.  A  hazel  eye,  a  pencilled  brow, 
an  ear  that  the  most  perfect  modeller 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  copy — and  let 
no  one  smile  at  the  mention  of  such  fea¬ 
ture  till  he  has  regarded  his  mistress’s, 
relieved  upon  her  glossy  hair,  and  mark¬ 
ed  what  expression  it  can  give  to  profile 
— a  liquid,  or  rather  a  fluid  voice,  for  it 
struck  and  coursed  through  one  with 
electric  subtilty :  these  were  the  most 
prominent  charms  of  Miss  Cresswell. 
Her  beauty  certainly,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  such  exquisite  perfection,  was  not 
constant ;  and  there  were  hours  and 
days,  when,  like  the  face  of  heaven’s 
brightest  luminaries,  hers  might  be  said 
to  be  eclipsed ;  but  in  return,  there 
were  moments  when  she  shone  iorth  so 
fair,  so  subduingly  beautiful, 

“  That  the  sense  ached  at  her.” 

In  repose,  her  expression  was  languor, 
and  her  appearance  caused  the  beholder 
to  revert  to  the  taste  of  the  second 
Charles  and  of  his  court.  When  viva¬ 
cious,  her  eye  could  sparkle,  and  the 
fulness  of  her  cheek  broke  into  rich 
dimples,  that  rendered  it  doubtful 
whether  her  mirth  or  her  placidity  was 
the  most  fascinating. 


FOPPERY. 

From  the  age  of  eighteen  to  that  of 
five-and-twenty,  I  would  wish  to  see 
any  one,  in  whom  I  am  interested,  a  fop. 
It  is  the  fermentation,  the  froth,  the 
scum,  that  youth  casts  off  during  these 
years,  when  pure  gentility  alone  re¬ 
mains.  There’s  for  you  a  metaphor 
from  vulgar  malt  in  enhancement  of 
fashionable  puppyism!  Besides  the  in¬ 
anity  of  dandyism  is  such  a  convenient 
cloak,  such  a  mask  for  any  character  of 
design  that  one  may  wish  to  develope  of 
complete  :  the  soutane  of  Richelieu  of 
De  Retz  was  never  half  so  commodious. 


RACING. 

Newmarket  is  the  only  spot  where 
racing  and  its  concomitant,  betting,  are 
carried  on,  not  as  sport  or  pastime,  but 
as  serious  business.  Equally  different 
is  it  from  the  vulgar  bustle  of  Epsom, 
the  regal  brilliancy  of  Ascot,  or  the  pro¬ 
vincial  gaiety  of  so  many  other  first-rate 
courses.  Equipages,  indeed,  throng  ; 
but  they  are  knowing,  tidy,  churlish, 
bachelor-bearing  things.  None,  or  few, 
come  fraught  with  the  fair  :  lady-kind 
would  be  out  of  its  sphere  in  such  a 
place,  and  would  in  vain  demand  the  at¬ 
tentions  that  quadrupeds  absorb.  Even  a 
ball  during  the  intervals  of  dulness  would 
not  be  tolerated  there,  except,  perhaps, 
the  mazes  of  quadrille  were  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  course,  dandies  blood-colts, 
and  heiresses  the  prize.  And  yet,  even 
so,  the  thing  would  be  stupid  ;  for  New¬ 
market  is  not  the  stage  for  the  follies 
and  gaiety  of  youth  :  age,  gravity,  and 
even  prudential  opulence  throng  upon 
its  sod.  It  is  to  other  courses  what,  in 
the  clubs,  whist  is  to  ecarte ,  the  more 
dull  and  venerable  means  of  time-killing 
and  bamboozlement.  The  ancients  and 
pigtails  are  numerous  around  its  posts, 
little  removed,  as  it  is,  from  the  focus  of 
civilization  ;  and  altogether,  nothing  can 
be  more  unlike  its  throng,  than  that 
which  composes  the  Derby  or  the  Don¬ 
caster. 


COMPLETION  OF  VOL.  XV. 

A  Supplement,  containing  Title-Page,  Preface, 
Index,  &c.  with  a  fine  steel-plate  Portrait  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  co¬ 
pious  Memoir  of  his  important  life,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  Saturday,  July  3. 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  VOL.  XVI. 
to  be  published  also  on  July  3,  will  contain 
an  Engraving  of  the  CITY  and  BAY  of 
ALGIERS. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  143, 
Strand,  fnear  Somerset  House,)  London  ;  sold 
by  ERNES  T  FLEISCHER,  626,  New  Market „ 
Leipsic;  and  by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers . 
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Von  xv. 


Byron,  Poems,  early,  51 

Prayer  of  Nature,  51 
in  parliament,  54 
his  melancholy,  55 
religious  habits,  50 
school  favourites,  52 
and  Sheridan,  62 
solitary  habits,  57 
song,  Maid  of  Athens,  55 
taste  for  boxing,  53 

the  drama,  53 
Byron’s  College  Life,  222 
last  Rest,  149 
in  Italy,  266 — 278 
Cairo,  Grand,  431 
Camomile  and  Coffee,  70 
Campbell,  Mr.,  and  Life  of  Byron,  249 
Cannibalism,  255 — 320 
Canterbury,  see  of,  407 
Capo  d’lstrias,  memoir  of,  38S 
Carpenter  Ants,  24 
Carthaginian  Comicalities,  169 
Cartoon  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  2 
Catullus,  translation  from,  116 
Celestial  Cards,  235 
Cibber,  the  Sculptor,  410 
Circassian  Prince’s  Story,  418 
Circulating  Blood  in  Man,  220 
Circle  of  the  Druids,  226 
Cities  of  Europe,  views  of,  116 — 284 
Charing  Cross,  ninety  years  since,  17 
Charles  II.,  character  of,  264 
Childhood,  picture  of,  101 
Chimes  in  Churches,  111 
Chinese  Silver  Paper,  70 
Cruelty,  93 
Chios,  people  of,  15 
Chola  Girls,  432 
Christchurch,  441 

Christophe,  King  of  Haiti,  memoir  of, 
340 

Churchyard,  the,  394 
Cliefden,  Bucks,  described,  97 
Cobbett’s  Characteristics,  256 
Colosseum,  the,  312 
Confirmation  Anecdote,  15 
Consolations  in  Travel,  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
152 

Constantinople,  population  of,  described, 
14 

Grand  dress  Ball  at,  282 
Residence  at,  331 

Cooke  and  Incledon  volunteers,  203 

Corsican  Bandit,  the,  203 

Corunna,  battle  of,  186 

Conversation,  art  of,  236 

Conviviality,  442 

Cornish  Pie,  355 — 435 

Count  Dip,  181 

Courtship  in  Savoy,  94 

Crabs,  swarm  of,  266 

Crebillon  and  Bessuet>  294 
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Creation,  a  poem,  172 

Picture  of,  382 
Crests,  antiquity  of,  195 
Cromwell’s  last  Words,  293 
Crusades,  the,  219 
Cumberland,  New  South  Wales,  360 
Cunningham’s  Lives  of  British  Artists, 
108—122-410 
D  amer,  Hon.  Mrs.  412 
Dancing,  ecclesiastical  authority  for,  132 
Dante’s  Struggles,  294 
Dartmoor,  73 

Daughter-full  Houses,  by  Richter,  156 
D’Enghien,  due,  murder  of,  399 
Defoe,  memoir  of,  205 
Der  Freischutz,  by  Weber,  334 
Dibdin’s  Monument  in  Greenwich  Hos¬ 
pital,  10 

Diderot,  last  days  of,  142 
Dining  with  Duke  Humphrey,  311 
Diorama,  Regent’s  Park,  301 
Discovery,  maritime  and  inland,  46 

in  Europe,  chronological  ta¬ 
ble  of,  165 

Doom  of  Bevorgoil,  extracts  from,  298 

Doddridge,  Dr.  song  by,  421 

Doves  and  Pigeons,  259 

Drunkard,  letter  to,  445 

Dumpy  Woman,  to  dress,  159 

Dutch  Wonder,  427 

East  India  College,  Haileybury,  161 

Earth-eaters,  219 

Ear,  the,  234 

Edinburgh  Review7,  No.  C.,  189 
Elba,  view  in,  289 
Embroidery,  gilding  of,  248 
Emigration,  Mr.  W.  Horton  on,  174 
Enfield,  palace  at,  129 
English  Opera  House,  135 
English  Music,  ancient,  334 
Equestrian  Fete  explained,  302 
Eternity,  lines  on,  98 
European  Sovereigns,  ages  of,  245 
Execution  in  Haiti,  300 
Eye,  the,  155 

Fable  from  La  Fontaine,  435 
Fall  of  Nineveh,  by  Mr.  Atherstone, 
138-153 

Farewell  to  1829,  48 
Fashionable  Eclogue,  394 
Fashionable  London,  fifty  years  ago, 
405 

Faults  on  both  sides,  308—333 
'Feast  of  Lanterns,  435 
Felton,  the  asssassin,  107 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Painted 
Window,  246 
Fireproof  Dresses,  321 
First  Sermon,  the,  404 
Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  413 
Fontainebleau,  palace  of,  426 
Foolee  Fum  Fooia,  mistakes  of,  31 — 42 
Foote,  ostentation  of,  121 
Forsaken  to  the  False  One,  254 
Fraternal  Affection,  434 


France,  changes  in,  422 
French  Bread,  to  make,  125 
French  Repartee,  260 — 367 
Friendship,  447 
FVog  Market  at  Brussels,  409 
Frosty  Weather,  by  the  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd,  11— 112 

Game  Laws,  antiquity  of,  393 
Ganges,  banks  of  the,  420 
Gas  and  Steam  dispute,  371 
Gasparoni,  the  bandit,  37 — 71 
German  Polish,  22 
Giants,  16 — 260 
Gibraltar,  views’ of,  284 
Gibbet,  the,  a  fact,  210 
Gibbons,  the  carver,  410 — 447 
Gipsies,  antiquity  of,  47 — 189 
in  Hungary,  41 7 
Giraffe  at  Paris,  127 
Glass-stoppers,  to  remove,  70 
God  Save  the  King,  303 
Grave  Rehearsal,  295 
Grant,  curious  one  from  Stowe,  16 
Gray’s  Monument  at  Stoke,  257 
Granawaile,  an  Amazonian  Record,  84 
Greek  Fire,  history  of,  179 

Marriage  and  Baptisms,  428 
Greenwich  Royal  Observatory,  83 
Guinea  Pig,  the,  216 
Guilford,  Lord  Keeper,  378 
Haitian  Funerals,  299 
Hammersmith,  St.  Peter’s  Chapel,  145 
Flaunted  House  at  Athens,  339 
Haydon’s  Pictures  of  Eucles  and  Punch, 
166— 184 

Health  Maxims,  194 

Heat  and  Thirst  in  Jamaica,  379 

Heber,  bishop,  his  death,  420 

Heber’s  Life  and  Correspondence,  417 

Fleroine  of  “  English  at  Home,”  448 

Homoopatliie,  382 

Hope,  lines  on,  418 

Florace,  ode  from,  368 

Horne  Tooke  and  Windham,  294 

Hougomont  on  Waterloo,  65 

Floundsditch,  111 

Howard’s  Tomb,  417 

Hucknall  Torkard,  149 

Flydrophobia,  observations  on,  291 

Hymn  o’er  the  Dead,  115 

Hypochondriac  Butcher,  43 

Iceing  Wines,  390 

I’d  be  a  Rothschild,  226 

I  ha’e  naebody  now,  a  ballad,  310 

Incledon  and  Munden,  180 

Insects  for  Cabinets,  107 

Intellect,  the,  155 

Irish  Botheration,  292 

Scenery,  sketches  of,  29 
JanuaWall,  Leicester,  89 
Javanese  Children,  141 
Jerome  Bonaparte’s  Frolic,  330 
Jerusalem,  Temple  of,  destroyed,  II 

set  on  fire,  13 
slaughter  and  sacking,  13 
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Jewellery,  ancient,  36— (19 
Jews,  emancipation  of,  421 
Joe  Miller,  song  by,  240 
Johanna,  visit  to  the  isle  of,  133—156 
Johnson’s  (Dr.)  Pudding,  214 
Joy  and  Fear,  fatal  effects  of,  163 
Keats’s  Poetry,  lines  on,  213 
Kemble,  Miss,  lines  on,  29 
Kiddal  Hall,  antiquities  at,  337 
Kirby  Muxloe,  ruins  at,  225 
Kolf,  game  of,  427 
Laconics,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  199 
Lakes,  tour  to  the,  360 
Lament  for  London,  203 
Lamps  and  Lanterns,  392 
Lantern  Fly,  216 
Large  Flower  in  India,  282 
Last  Summer,  an  elegy,  118 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  memoir  of,  39 
—75—84 

Lawyers  and  Inns  of  Court,  349 
Lives  of,  378 

Lay  of  the  Affections,  1S2 

Lemonade,  Italian,  390 

Leyden  University,  408 

Lieut.  Luff',  a  song,  by  Ilood,  139 

Lile,  from  the  Greek,  258 

Literary  Recollections,  AVTarner’s,  441 

Locust  of  Scripture,  105 

Locusts  in  the  Crimea,  429 

London  Anomalies,  100 

Lord’s  Prayer  at  different  Periods,  311 

Love,  by  R.  Montgomery,  44 

Lovely  Maid,  a  ballad,  237 

Lucas  Pepys,  the  late  Sir,  444 

Lucky  Dr.  Jeans,  442 

Man  without  a  Name,  402 

Marriage  Proposal,  295 

Martyr  to  Truth,  life  of,  99 — 126 

Matchmaking,  190 

May-day  Carol,  419 

Customs,  373 
Memory,  stanzas  to,  7 
Men  and  Things  in  1829,  5 
Merlin’s  Cave  at  Richmond,  233 
Mermaids,  215 

Merrie  England  Festivities,  21 
Metaphysical  Salt-box,  303 
Mexico,  strange  adventures  in,  254 
Misfortunes  at  College,  374 
Misitra,  or  Ancient  Sparta,  113 
Missionary  Press,  439 
Monkey,  memoir  of,  354 
Montezuma  and  Mexico,  328 
Montgomery,  James,  159 
Moon,  lines  to,  1 15 
Moore,  Mr.  T.  his  cottage,  385 
Sir  John,  death  of,  186 
Morland,  the  painter,  122 
Moscow,  burning  of,  143 
Mouse  Sauce,  95 
Muscular  Strength  of  Insects,  376 
Music,  History  of,  334 

by  II.  Montgomery,  125 
stanzas  for,  98 


Musical  Imitation,  202 
M.  W.,  lines  to,  78 
Napoleon,  anecdotes  of,  164 

Palace  at  Elba,  289 
National  Debt,  the,  276 
National  Theatricals,  422 
Natural  History,  novelties  in,  424 
Nature,  a  fragment,  92 
Navigating  Pig,  lines  to,  310 
Nelson,  last  hours  of,  286 
Netherlands,  fete  in,  427 
Nightingales  oHhe  Brocken,  83 
Nightingale,  the,  215 
Night  of  Romance,  130 
Nile,  cataracts  of  the,  431 
voyage  up,  430 
Oak,  the  Druidical,  37 
O’Brien,  the  Irish  giant,  recollections  of, 
307 

Octavia,  lines  to,  29 
Old  English  Drama,  121 
Old  Poets,  extracts  from,  239 
Old  White  Hart,  Bishopsgate,  177 
Once  upon  a  Time,  stanzas,  135 
O’Neill,  Miss,  her  Juliet,  tfec.  76 
Opinions  for  1830,  90 
Oporto,  views  of,  117 
Orangeade,  to  make,  390 
Ordinary  Jokes,  96 
Organ,  ancient,  131 
Otranto,  castle  of,  193 
Oude,  king  of,  446 
Ouroomia  Lake,  in  Courdistan,  261 
Oyster  Fisheries,  British,  106 
Panorama  of  the  Maine,  281 
Panorama  of  the  Thames,  232 
Pantomime  of  the  Ancients,  8 
Parallel  Passages  from  Poets,  371 
Paris  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  94 
Parliamentariana,  223 
Past,  lines  on  the,  27 5 
Pastry,  schools  for,  160 
Patents  in  England,  France,  and  Austria, 
107 

Paul  Clifford,  a  novel,  317 — 345— 350 
—416 

Pearl  Fishery,  British,  265 — 306 
Pearls,  history  of,  396 
Peerless,  to  the,  406 
Pedestrian,  443 

Peg  Tankards,  antiquity  of,  148 
Peruvian  Charity,  431 

Politeness,  432 
Peter  Pindar,  181 
Piepowder  Court,  404 
Piping  Bulfinches,  244 
Play,  the  first  in  England,  128 
Poetical  Letter,  221 

Pilgrimage,  223 
Poetical  Portraits,  248 
Poetry  of  Life,  276 
Poets  Laureate,  111 — 367 — 386 
Poet’s  Last  Song,  434 
Political  Prophecy,  407 
Polypi  and  Coral  Insects,  136 
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Pompeii,  lines  on,  370 
Pompey’s  Pillar,  429 
Poodles,  learned,  at  Paris,  342 
Portrait,  an  exquisite,  140 
Port  Wine  in  England,  48 — 118 
Prague  Minstrels,  361 
Proverbs,  a  few,  231 
Prayer  for  the  King,  381 
Public  distress,  361 
Punctilious  Economy,  368 
Pyrenees,  battle  of  the,  25 
Queen  of  Portugal,  anecdotes  of,  4 
Raffles,  Sir  Stamford  and  Lady,  297 
Railways  and  Carriages,  iron,  23—268 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  birth-place  of,  81 
Rapiers  and  Ruffs,  132 
Recollections  of  a  Wanderer,  356 
Red  Gap  Inn,  a  sketch, .  1 18 
Relics  at  the  Hague,  428 
Reminiscences  of  a  man  of  letters,  292 
Retrospection,  lines  on,  98 
Revolution  of  time,  a  fable,  308 
Rienzi,  house  of,  353 
Richard  III.  Inn  at  Leicester,  369 
Rizzio,  David,  murder  of,  201 
Rings,  ancient.  36 
Robert  the  Devil,  story  of,  163 
Robinson  Crusoe,  199 
Rochester  Travellers’  Charity,  320-— 
339—387 

Rome,  ruins  of,  353 
Roubiliac,  the  sculptor,  411 — 416 
Rowe,  birth-place  of,  209 
Rural  Happiness,  171 
Russian  Funeral,  174 

Superstition,  175 
Ryan,  Edmond,  ballad  by,  294 
Rye  Vale,  three  sonnets,  370 
Sailor’s  love,  398 
Salad,  to  mix,  396 
lobster,  391 

Satan,  by  R.  Montgomery,  43 
Savage  Life,  picture  of,  190 
Saviour,  the,  as  a  child  with  flowers, 

14 

Science,  delights  of,  381 
Scott,  Sir  W.,  dramas  by,  297 
Scriptural  Direction-post,  434 
Seals,  ancient,  37 

Secret,  the,  or  student  and  wife,  227 
Shark,  the  hammer-headed,  24 
Shelley,  beauties  of,  231 — 365 
memoir  of,  436 

Sheridan  and  Lord  Byron,  63—  64 — 192 

Ship  on  fire,  295 

Ships,  invention  of,  14 

Siamese  Youths,  anecdotes  of,  10,  160 

Signs  of  the  Seasons,  73 

Silver  Establishment,  432 

Sinecurist’s  Ladder,  423 

Skylark,  lines  to  a,  366 

Sloperton  Cottage,  385 


Smith,  Charlotte,  Sonnet  to  the  Moon- 
translated  into  Latin,  4 
Snowdrop,  lines  to,  276 
Snails,  eatable,  74 
Socrates  and  the  Executioner,  160 
Song  of  Morn,  19 
Spanish  War,  tale  of  the,  170 
Sparta,  ancient,  113 
Spectral  Illusion,  363,  395 
Spectre  Ship  of  Salem,  182 
Spirits,  duty  on,  104,  237 
Spirit’s  Song,  the,  173 
Steam  Cannon,  naval,  23 
Coaches,  141 

Stoke  Park  and  Mr.  Penn,  324 
Story  Play,  45 
Suett,  the  actor,  259 
Summer  Beverages,  390 
Sugar  Cane,  the,  168 

consumed  in  Britain,  272 
Sunday  in  Edinburgh,  22 
Sunset,  by  R.  Montgomery,  44 
Swan  River  Settlement,  33,  73,  365 
Sympathy,  lines  on,  419 
Symphonion,  the,  23 
Tales  of  the  Five  Senses,  155 
of  Terror,  158 
Tamworth  Castle,  401 
Taxation,  individual,  271 
Tea  Trade  and  its  Frauds,  104,  189 
Thirst,  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  344 
Thought  and  Feelings,  310 
Timbuctoo,  city  of,  242 
Tower  of  London,  107 
Troy,  plains  of,  429 
Twelfth  Day,  32 
Two  Herveys,  the,  140,  179 
Valenciennes,  good  old  times  in,  196 
Vegetative  Verses,  by  an  F.  H.  S.  380 
Vesta,  temple  of,  353 
Vesuvius,  Davy’s  visit  to,  152 
Veteran  Tar,  by  Delta,  343 
Village  Bells,  lines  on,  5 
Village  Chatterton,  a  sketch,  66 
Villiers,  duke. of  Buckingham,  67 — 97 — 
146—7—8 

Virgin’s  Fig-tree,  431 
Vision  of  Sathanas,  356 
Wales,  scene  in,  417 
Walpole’s  Castle  of  Otranto,  193 
W aterloo,  visit  to,  1 95 — 244 
Waverley  Novels,  new  edition,  141 
illustrated,  285 
Wellington  at  Eton,  180 
West,  the  painter,  at  Rome,  108’ 

and  George  III.  109 
Westminster,  antiquities  of,  162 
William  Tell,  427 
Winters,  severe,  128 
Witchcraft,  144 
Wynne  King,  lines  by  T.  207 
Zoology,  taste  for,  331 
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